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I. THE EXECUTIVE AND STANDING COMMITTEES OF 
THE BOARD 


These Committees serve during the interval between the annual meetings of 
the Board and are charged with responsibility in the conduct of its affairs. The 
President of the Board is an additional member ex-officio, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries are advisory members of all Committees of the Board. The 
Treasurer is an advisory member of the Executive, Administrative and Finance 
Committees. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Committee consists of twenty-one members. The President of the 
Board is Chairman ex-officio. 
irman ex-officio: Bishop F. J. McConnell. 
ied, March 29, 1930. 
7 Died, January 24, 1930. 
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papas Bishop Herbert Welch, D. G. Downey, J. P. Hand, L. O. Hart- 
man, G. W. Henson, J. W. Langdale, ice. Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, (ease 
Race, R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: Miss Mary Gibson, William 
Boyd, W. C. Evans, G. B. Hodgman, F. A. Horne, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier, 
E. L. Phillips, W. J. Stitt, Edgar T. Welch. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES 
Administrative Committee 


This Committee consists of eleven members and elects its own Chairman. 

Ministers: J. W. Langdale, H. C. Lytle, Wallace MacMullen, Allan Mac- 
Rossie, J. H. Race, E. S. Pile. pores A.B: Hatcherar R. Joy, W. E. 
Massey, E. M. McBrier, Wees 


Committee on Candidates 


This Committee consists of seven ministers and four laymen and elects its 
own Chairman. 

Ministers: J. P. Hand, L. O. Hartman, J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, 
Wallace MacMullen, R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple. Laymen: Miss Mary Gib- 
son, F. E. Baldwin, E. M. McBrier, Edgar T. Welch. 

The Chicago Candidate Committee consists of the following: 

F. C. Eiselen, Dan B. Brummitt, L. F. W. Lesemann, Fred D. Stone, Horace 
Smith, Charles Braden, W. D. Schermerhorn, W. E. Shaw, Morgan Williams, 
oe Goff, Miss Esther Bjornberg, Miss Abbie Probasco, Miss Mary A. Ran- 
dolph. 


Committee on Finance 


This Committee consists of thirteen members, at least four of whom shall 
be ministers, and elects its own Chairman. 

Ministers : G. W. Henson, Allan MacRossie, J. H. Race, E. S. Tipple. Lay- 
men: W. C. Evans, A. B. Hatcher, G. B. Hodgman, W. E. Massey, F. L. Par- 
tridge, A. H. Phelps, W. H. Rometsch, W. J. Stitt, Paul Sturtevant. 


Committee on the Newman Trust Fund 


Bishop F. J. McConnell, Wallace MacMullen, William Boyd, F. M. North, 
R. E. Diffendorfer. 


Joint Committee on Religious Education 


From the Board of Foreign Missions: Bishop F. J. McConnell, L. O. Hart- 
man, A. E. Day, J. E. MacMurray, W. H. Forse, J. B. F. Shaw. Ex-Officio: J. 
R. Edwards, R. E. Diffendorfer, Corresponding Secretaries; M. W. Ehnes, 
Treasurer. 

From the Board of Education: Bishop W. F. Anderson, Bishop Herbert 
Welch, F. C. Eiselen, H. S. McGill, W. E. J. Gratz, J. H. Race. Ex-Officio: 
W. S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary; M. N. English, Secretary, Division of 
Religious Education in the Local Church; B. E. Kirkpatrick, Superintendent 
Epworth League and Young People’s Work. 

From the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: Mrs. J. M. Avann, Mrs. 
LR, Peel. 

Executive Secretary, Wade Crawford Barclay. 


Committee of Conference with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Ministers: R. E. Brown, H. A. Field, Frank Neff, H. W. wre W. E. 
Shaw. Laymen:-C. D. Baldwin, M. D. Cameron, C. W. Evans, A. J. Stock. 
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II. SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 
OF THE BOARD 


Committee on the Study of Self-Support 


Ministers: Bishop F. J. McConnell, J. W. Bunch, O. W. Fifer, W. C. Har- 
tinger, S. H. Sweeney, R. B. “me § Laymen: William Boyd, M. D. Cameron, 
F. A. Horne, E. M. McBrier, E. T. Welch and the Corresponding Secretaries. 


Committee on Literature on the Foreign Fields 


Ministers: L. O. Hartman, J. W. pangs H. E. Luccock, R. B. Urmy. 
Laymen: Miss Mary Gibson, William Boyd, J. R. Joy, E. M. McBrier. 


Committee on the American Business Man and Foreign Missions 


F. A. Horne, G. B. he A. B. Hatcher, Paul Sturtevant, F. E. Bald- 
win, W. J. Stitt, i Phillips, J. R. Joy, W. C. Evans, ened Partridge, 


Committee on Oldham Hall of the Colegio Americano y Instituto Ward 


Bishops Titus Lowe, Thomas Nicholson, Herbert Welch. Other Ministers: 
Frank Neff, W. C. Hartinger. Laymen: E. H. Cherrington, J. W. Kinnear, Paul 
Sturtevant, 'M. D. Cameron, W. H. Forse, Mrs. O. N. Townsend. 


Committee on Conference on the World Outlook for Religion 


Bishops F. J. McConnell, W. F. McDowell, E. H. Hughes, Edgar Blake, E. L. 
Waldorf. Other Ministers: M. N. Smith, W. E. Shaw, O. W. Fifer, S. H. 
Sweeney, R. B. Urmy, L. O. Hartman, H. E. Luccock, R. W. Sockman, J. W. 
Fk sr A. E. Day; the Corresponding Secretaries, J. R. Edwards, R. E. Dif- 
endorfer 


III. COMMITTEES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE BOARD 


The first named on each Committee served as Chairman. 


Committee on Nominations and Procedure 


Bishops Nicholson and Lowe; O. W. Fifer, J. E. Bowes, J. W. Langdale, 
Aa he Day, |e R. Joy. 


Committee on Method, Amount and Distribution of Appropriations 


Bishops Welch, McConnell, Mead, Burns, Clair, Nicholson, Shepard, Smith; 
R. E. Brown, T. H. Campbell, 'H, A: Field, i Ry Hand, W. C. Hartinger, L O. 
Hartman, Frank Neff, J. H. Race, J. B. F. Shaw, M. N. Smith; F. E. Baldwin, 
Bass Collins, W. H. Forse, Miss Mary Gibson, J. R. Joy, H. J. Roan, John 
Tunnicliffe. 


Committee on Treasurer’s Report 


Bishops Leonard, Richardson, Leete, Jones; J. W. Bunch, A. Callender, 
Frank Cole, G. E. Konkel, Allan MacRossie, PikaG loytle; H. AW McPherson, 
Sea Garth; Te Ce Arnold, C. D. Baldwin, H. H. Nuttle. 


Committee on General Reference 
Bishops Hughes, Blake, Locke, Lowe, Brown, Waldorf; J. E. Bowes, A. E. 


Day, O. W. Fifer, J. W. Langdale, W. E. Shaw, S. H. Sweeney, O. R. Tarwater, 
B, Urmy; J. O. Morrison, J. C. Arnold, C. D. Baldwin. 
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Committee on Memoirs 


Bishops Smith, Mead, Locke; S. H. Sweeney, J. P. Hand; John Tunnicliffe, 
J. O. Morrison. 


Committee on Resolutions 


Bishops Leete, Waldorf, Burns; H. C. Lytle, J. B. F. Shaw, Frank Neff; 
H. H. Nuttle. 


Committee on Statement to the Church 


Bishops McConnell, Nuelsen, Jones, Leonard; H. A. Field, L. O. Hartman, 
Allan MacRossie, W. E. Shaw, R. B. Urmy; H. J. Roan. 


The Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions was held 
in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Portland, Oregon, November 
18-20, 1929. 

The actions taken at that meeting are recorded in the volume en- 
titled, “Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Copies may be obtained by 
teen the Corresponding Secretaries at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES TO 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


NOVEMBER I, 1928—OCcTOBER 31, 1929 


To THE Boarp oF MANAGERS: 

One year ago, the Board accepted with enthusiasm the hospitality 
extended by Bishop Lowe and other representatives of the Portland 
Area for the holding of this year’s Annual Meeting in the important 
city of the Pacific Northwest where we are now assembled. We wel- 
come the opportunity, thus afforded, of meeting our loyal constituency 
in this great section of the country where, in the years long past, Jason 
Lee and his fellow trail-blazers pioneered so heroically for the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. 

Your Secretaries, in presenting this report, record, first of all, the 
passing, on February 11, 1929, of Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, who 
became a member of the Board of Foreign Missions on his election 
to the episcopacy in 1912. We recognize his abundant labors for the 
Kingdom as a preacher, organizer, executive and evangelist. 

We also record the passing on August 16, 1929, of. one of our lay 
members, Mr. Charles A. Ogren. Mr. Ogren became a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in 1924 and in important relationships to 
the Board, particularly as a member of the Candidates and Finance 
Committees and as acting counsel of the Board, he was unusually faith- 
ful and helpful. 

In the hour of the Annual Meeting devoted to the Memorial Serv- 
ice, a suitable place will be given to the memory of these men, as well 
as to the seven honored missionaries of the Board whom God has called 
to higher service. 


Personnel 


Dr. Frank Mason North, Secretary-Emeritus of the Board, has 
worked during this past year in the collection and preparation of ma- 
terial for the History of Methodist Missions. Dr. North retains his 
health and vigor. We are sure that it will be the pleasure of this 
Board, in session at Portland, to send Dr. North cordial greetings and 
continued good wishes. 

It is with very deep regret that the Secretaries note the breakdown 
in health of Bishop George R. Grose, who was compelled to relinquish 
his work of the Peking Area in the early summer and who, in Septem- 
ber, returned to the United-States for rest and treatment. 

We note with regret that Bishop Birney, with the strain of duties 
placed upon him, has found his health unequal to the task. The out- 
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going of Bishop Keeney to China will help tide over necessary admin- 
istrative activities until action is taken by the Central Conference in 
China, in February. It is expected, in compliance with the provisions 
of the last General Conference, favorably voted upon by the annual 
conferences and lay electoral conferences, that two bishops for the Far 
East will be elected. 

Dr. Frank D. Gamewell celebrated his seventy-second birthday 
anniversary in China and is now registered as one of the honored re- 
tired missionaries of the Board. Since the close of last year, Dr. Game- 
well has been serving in China as adviser in educational work with 
which he is so familiar, and particularly as counsel and assistant to 
Bishop L. J. Birney. Bishop Birney’s letters have been filled with ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the presence and services of Dr. Gamewell. 

On January 2, 1929, Rev. Paul Rugg, formerly a missionary of 
the Board. to China and recently a pastor in the Ohio Conference, as- 
sumed direction of a department for the promotion of the Parish 
Abroad plan and for the cultivation of designated gifts. Previous to — 
his pastorate in Ohio, Mr. Rugg was in the Educational Department of 
the Committee on Conservation and Advance, where he promoted the 
organization of Church Training Night for mission study, prayer and 
inspiration. Probably no man in the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
as well qualified as is Mr. Rugg to undertake the work of making the 
Parish Abroad assignments effective, of keeping interest alive in the 
home churches, and to arouse and maintain a steady interest in the 
objects of designated gifts. 

The paragraph in this Annual Report on “Specific Projects and 
Enterprises” is given to a discussion of this phase of the education and 
cultivation of the churches by the Board. 

On August I, 1929, Rev. Benson Baker, a missionary for twenty- 
four years in India, returned to America on his furlough. Because of 
his previous experience in America, especially during the Centenary 
when he worked in Home Church Cultivation from the Chicago office, 
the Corresponding Secretaries have arranged with Dr, Baker. to be 
associated, for this year, in the promotion of our share of World Serv- 
ice Cultivation in those areas which have been assigned to the Board 
by the Cooperating Staff. Inasmuch as Dr. Baker and his family may 
not be able to return to India at this time because of some personal 
family problems in America, the Board is fortunate to be able to use 
him in this work for which he is so well qualified. 

A year ago, the Board elected Rev. Frank T. Cartwright as Asso- 
ciate Secretary for China, Japan and Korea to take the position 
vacated by the resignation of Dr. Frank D. Gamewell. Mr. Cartwright, 
in a most satisfactory manner, has brought his long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the work of our Church in the Far East to 
bear upon the difficult administrative problems which have arisen in 
these days, especially in China. Not only in administrative work in 
the office, but in writing and public speaking, he has been a valuable 
asset to our staff of devoted associates. 
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John R. Mott 


Doctor John R. Mott is an Honorary Manager of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As a Methodist, 
he comes to his own when he appears on the program of the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Managers. It is a peculiar significance, how- 
ever, this year that he comes as Chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council. It is now known that Dr. Mott, upon his retirement as 
General Secretary of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., after 
having given years of service to the development of the world-wide 
interests of the Association and of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, has decided that the balance of his active public life is to be 
given to the cause of Foreign Missions. It will be recalled that the 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910 was held under the direction of Dr. 
Mott. At the close of this Conference he was made Chairman of its 
Continuation Committee, out of which grew the Jerusalem Conference. 
At Jerusalem, Dr. Mott was re-elected Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council. Immediately he embarked upon his fourth world 
tour and his seventh visit to the Orient, this time to go in the capacity 
as the leader of the Protestant missionary forces of the world. 

The Corresponding Secretaries welcome Dr. Mott to this Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Managers and express our appreciation to him 
for the decision which he has made, and recognize that we are now in a 
peculiar position of cooperation with him as he develops the growing, 
significant work of the International Missionary Council. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


We congratulate, most heartily, the representatives of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society who have closed another very successful 
year. Their finances show an increase in receipts of $380,000 over last 
year, with an advance in practically every Branch. We are quite sure 
it will be the pleasure of this Board to make special mention of the 
success which has characterized the Society, financially, and in its work 
on the field. The Board will also wish to make suitable recognition 
of the remarkable exercises which commemorated in Columbus, Ohio, 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Society. 


To the Methodist Editors 


The Corresponding Secretaries desire to bring to the Board the 
magnificent service rendered by the Editors of Methodist publications 
during the past year, in providing their readers with an abundance of 
foreign missionary material and for their editorial support. Without 
any doubt, this cooperation on their part has been a decided factor in 
keeping World Service before their constituency and our churches in 
general. In this statement we include also the Contributing Editor, 
who has opened the pages under his charge to some of the finest mis- 
sionary material which has appeared in our Advocates in recent years. 
We hope the Board will spread upon the journal of this Annual Meet- 
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ing a resolution of appreciation for the cooperation which the Editors 
have given us during the past year. 

In this connection, we are also glad to state that the relations be- 
tween the Publicity Department of the Board, under the direction of 
W. W. Reid, and the Methodist Editors have never been more satis- 
factory. This is due not only to the willingness of the Editors to co- 
operate, but also to the efficiency of our Publicity Department as a news- 
gathering and news-dispensing agency. 


Stewardship 


No one subject is of more importance for the Board’s consideration 
than the question of methods of raising funds to meet increasing needs 
in our several missionary fields. So long as the Board is chiefly de- 
pendent upon the contributions of 15,000 churches in Methodism, a 
large majority of which register serious deficiencies in their local finan- 
cial enterprises, it is to be expected that the benevolent causes of the 
Church will suffer deficits from time to time. 

There is great need throughout the Church of a larger emphasis 
upon the stability of finances, through proportionate giving on the part 
of all who are registered as members. Certain conferences have ex- 
hibited, even in smaller churches, that proper emphasis upon steward- 
ship of possessions is one adequate way in which deficiencies can be 
avoided and the program of the church properly financed. If this were 
a mere experiment of a single year, or the result of a single quadren- 
nium, it might not be considered to have a real challenge for the Church. 
But through a succession of years, when other conferences have de- 
creased their contributions, these stewardship churches and districts 
have maintained or increased their giving. Here is an example worthy 
of notice and of emulation. 

We are glad to note that greater attention is being given through 
the Sunday school literature and Epworth League literature of the 
Church to the question of stewardship. We suggest that the Board go 
on record as recommending larger emphasis upon stewardship programs 
throughout the Church, with more attention to the setting up of organ- 
ized plans, in order to bring stewardship into more general practice. 


Retirement and Pensions 


The Corresponding Secretaries have had under consideration dur- 
ing the year the whole question of the retirement and pension of mis- 
sionaries and employees of the Board. The matter was brought to the 
attention of the Executive Committee at its meeting in January and a | 
special Committee was appointed. This Committee has had several 
meetings, and consultation has been held with the Staff of the Board 
and with insurance specialists. A report was presented to the Executive 
Committee at its October meeting, which was received and ordered sent 
to the members of the Board before the Annual Meeting. We present 
this report for your consideration and action at this Annual Meeting. 
The report is as follows: 
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“Suggested Outline of Pensions Under Board of Foreign Missions. 
“Retirement of Missionaries. 

Retirement may be at any time when physical or other conditions 
so require, in the judgment of the Board. With the approval of the 
Board, missionaries may retire at the age of sixty-five, or after forty 
years of service, and be placed on the retired list of the Board. All 
missionaries retire automatically at the Conference following their 
seventy-second birthday. If, in exceptional cases, their continuance in 
the work as retired missionaries is desired by the fields, it shall be sub- 
ject to a request of the Mission Finance Committee and the approval 
of the Board annually. 

“Rates and Conditions of Pension. 


“T: Ministerial. 


1. The Board shall have as its goal such a minimum pension rate 
as is recommended by the General Conference for ministerial pensions, 
which, at the present time, is $25 for each year of effective service. 
The annuity shall include the time spent in regular furloughs, or in 
furloughs extended with the approval of the Board, and during which 
he was receiving his support from the Board. 

2. Widow of Ministerial Missionary. 

The annuity claim of a widow shall be determined by the number 
of years during which she was the wife of a missionary while he was 
in effective relation as a missionary of the Board. Her claims shall 
be three-fourths of the annuity claim of a retired missionary for such 
term of years. In case of death of a missionary, the salary or pension 
shall be paid his widow for six months, at the expiration of which time 
her annuity claim shall begin and shall continue in effect during her life 
as long as she remains unmarried, or until she becomes otherwise self- 
supporting. 

3. Regular Children’s Allowances shall apply in the case of chil- 
dren of retired or deceased missionaries. 

4. Missionaries leaving the Board before retirement age. 

In case a ministerial missionary discontinues his relation to the 
Board, or is discontinued by the Board as a regular missionary, the 
Board shall not be responsible for his retirement fund until he has 
reached the required age for retirement and then only if his Annual or 
Mission Conference membership has remained continuously in effect. 
In either case, the Board shall be responsible only for annuity on the 
basis of number of years of service with the Board. 

“II: Lay Missionaries. 

All lay missionaries shall be on the same basis respecting their 
pensions, as to annuity, years of service, and retirement, as applies to 
ministerial missionaries, except that no lay missionary shall be entitled 
to pension who has given less than 10 years of service to the field, in- 


cluding one year of regular furlough, without special action of the 
Board. 
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“TIT: Necessitous Cases. 

Retirement support of missionaries in case of breakdown in health 
on the field, or as a direct result of missionary work, and the support 
of widows of missionaries, at a period earlier than retirement age, may 
be provided under the classification of necessitous cases. Each case 
shall be dealt with on its merits by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Board of Foreign Missions, in all other respects concerning 
pensions of missionaries, shall follow the same rules as apply in Annual 
Conference under General Conference legislation. 


“TV: Employees of the Board. 

1. Ministerial group holding Annual Conference relations. (See 
General Conference legislation governing this group, 1928 Discipline, 
Pars 360, section 2.) 

2. Heads of Departments not provided for in Par. 1 shall be pen- 
sioned on the same basis as missionaries. 

3. The case of any other employee of the Board who has served 
40 years or has reached the age of 65 years and is not otherwise pro- 
vided for shall be considered by the Board on its merits. 

4. The case of any other employee not herein included shall be 
considered on its merits and years of service. 


“V: The Committee recommends that active steps be taken by 
the Board to build up a reserve pension fund. 


“VI: The Committee recommends that the study of this subject 
be continued.” 


Convention Revising the Acts of Berlin and Brussels 


The Executive Committee of the Board at its February Meeting, 
1929, authorized the Corresponding Secretaries to petition the Senate 
of the United States of America to give early attention to the ratification 
of four International Treaties, namely, The Convention Revising the 
General Act of Berlin and the General Act of Brussels, signed at St. 
Germain, September 10, 1919; The Convention relating to the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa, signed at St. Germain, September 10, 1919; The Con- 
vention on the International Trade in Arms, signed at Geneva, June 17, 
1925; and the Slavery Convention, signed at Geneva, September 25, 
1926. 

Two of these treaties, namely—that of the Slavery Convention and 
the Convention on the Liquor Traffic in Africa, were ratified by the 
Senate shortly before its adjournment on March 4, 1929. 

The Corresponding Secretaries feel that it is now desirable to urge 
again the early ratification of the Convention Revising the Acts of 
Berlin and Brussels and recommend that the Board send a strong appeal 
to the Senate of the United States for this purpose. They also recom- 
mend that members of the Board individually write their respective 
Senators bringing this matter to their attention. 

The Revising Convention guarantees certain rights in regard to 
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trade and missionary enterprise in Central Africa. It applies to the con- 
ventional basin of the Congo, which includes parts of the French Cam- 
eroons, Angola, and French Equatorial Africa. The zone also includes 
Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, parts of Northern Rhodesia, 
Italian Somaliland and Portuguese East Africa as far south as the 
Zambesi. 

The article referring to missionary freedom and religious liberty 
reads in the Revised Act as follows: 


“Article 11. The Signatory Powers exercising sovereign 
rights or authority in African territories will continue to watch 
over the preservation of the native populations and to supervise 
the improvement of the conditions of their moral and material 
well-being. They will, in particular, endeavor to secure the 
complete suppression of slavery in all its forms and of the slave 
trade by land and sea. 

“They will protect and favor, without distinction of nation- 
ality or of religion, the religious, scientific or charitable institu- 
tions and undertakings created and organized by the nationals 
of the other Signatory Powers and of States, Members of the 
League of Nations, which may adhere to the present Conven- 
tion, which aim at leading the natives in the path of progress 
and civilization. Scientific missions, their property and their 
collections, shall likewise be the objects of special solicitude. 

“Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms 
of religion are expressly guaranteed to all nationals of the 
Signatory Powers and to those under the jurisdiction of 
States, Members of the League of Nations, which may become 
parties to the present Convention. Similarly, missionaries 
shall have the right to enter into, and to travel and reside in, 
African territory with a view to prosecuting their calling. 

“The application of the provisions of the two preceding 
paragraphs shall be subject only to such restrictions as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of public security and order, or 
as may result from the enforcement of the constitutional law 
of any of the Powers exercising authority in African terri- 
tories.” 

The complete texts of the General Act of Berlin, 1885, 
and of the General Act of Brussels, 1890, and of the Revising 
Convention, 1919, are printed in full in the second volume of 
“The Native Problem in Africa,” by Raymond Buell, pp. 891- 
941. 

The “Revising Convention” abrogates the Acts of Berlin 
and Brussels and is fully in force as between the Powers that 
have ratified it. It would be difficult, if not altogether im- 
practicable, for the United States to make any claims under the 
provisions of the Acts of Berlin and Brussels, and it seems 
most desirable that the United States should ratify the “Re- 
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vising Convention” in order that it may share in that emact- 
ment of this international legislation, thereby obtaining for 
American citizens the rights guaranteed by the Convention, 
and also so that the United States, whenever necessary, may 
be in a position to share in the interpretation of the Convention 
and its application to particular cases, and in the revision 
which should take place in 1929 or 1930. 


A Revolving Loan Fund 


A beginning has been made in the establishment of a revolving 
loan fund, following upon the action of the last Annual. Meeting. A 
contribution of $10,000 made by Mr. Edgar Welch, is known as the C. 
E. Welch Memorial Loan Fund. 

Your Secretaries recommend that the Executive Committee be em- 
powered to continue plans and terms for the operating of this fund, as 
well as for its enlargement. A loan of the amount received on this 
fund, to date, has been made to the Central Building at Helsingfors, 
Finland, and is a part of the Board’s method of assisting an enterprise, 
toward which the Board has been practically committed for several 
years. ; 

Disbursing Designated Gifts 


Last year, the Board approved the recommendation of the Cor- 
responding Secretaries and took action discontinuing the underwriting 
of designated gifts for recurring items, with certain exceptions that 
were specified. 

During the year, all such gifts have been remitted to the field 
through conditional appropriations. 

Immediately after the plan was announced to the field, there was 
a good deal of confusion in some sections due to certain misunderstand- 
ings, but since those misunderstandings were cleared up, the plan has 
worked fairly well. 

The gifts received for designated purposes have been compared, 
month by month and Conference by Conference, with the receipts of 
the preceding year, and in cases where receipts for Conferences were 
not up to last year, special attention was given to cultivating interested 
donors. 

Not all of our missionaries are absolutely satisfied with the plan. 
It is probably too much to hope that we can work out a method that 
will be one hundred per cent satisfactory. On the whole, we believe 
that the change is beneficial to the field and more satisfactory to the 
donor. We have asked all Field Finance Committees to make this new 
method of disbursing designated gifts a special subject for study after 
the close of the first year of experience with it, with further request 
that they report their recommendations to the Secretaries. 


Foreign Properties 
Members of the Board will recall that it has been our aim for many 
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years to secure a better record of our properties on the foreign field. 
Each year has seen some progress in this work, but it is yet incomplete. 
In the summer of 1928, we were able to secure the services of Professor 
George W. Briggs, of Drew University, to give special attention to 
this matter. All of the facts which had been secured up to that time 
were thoroughly studied and tabulated, and correspondence was opened 
with such conferences as had not reported. During the school year 
following this careful study, Dr. Briggs gave a day now and then to 
this work, following up such correspondence as was necessary. Another 
period for intensive study and tabulation was given to the Board by 
Dr. Briggs during the past summer, with the result that another impetus 
has been given to these reports. The information from some countries 
is almost complete, from others it is partial. From some fields, where 
the missionaries have been unduly pressed and where there has been 
no one to give time to the matter, there is very little if any information 
in the file. 

It is proposed to continue this study until it is in satisfactory form. 
Meantime a blank has been provided, which will become a part of the 
regular estimate reports, that will give, each year, information as to 
changes in properties bought or sold, and any obligations that have been 
paid, so that it is hoped that our records will thus be kept constantly 
up to date. 

Christianity Faces Its Task 


A bulletin from the General Conference Commission on Courses 
of Study, Dr. Allan MacRossie, Executive Secretary, brings the en- 
couraging news that at last a study of the World Mission of Christianity 
is finding its way into the courses of study for Methodist preachers. 
The Corresponding Secretaries, as well as the Cooperating Staff of 
World Service, have previously brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission the need of some required courses for ministers in training. 
That some progress is being made is evident from the announcement 
of Graduate Course Number VI on “Christianity Faces Its Task—a 
Study of the Message and the Mission of Christianity.” The Board 
will desire to recognize this important step and take some appropriate 
action expressing its appreciation to the Commission. At the same 
time, we might well again bring to the attention of the Commission the 
urgent need for some definite required study of our missionary program 
by all ministerial candidates. The bulletin is as follows: 


“The Christian Church is taking stock to-day. Its most 
thoughtful leaders are sure of two facts: first, that it never was 
so much needed as to-day, second, that its task was never so 
difficult. And the difficulty is not all outside. The Church 
itself seems to have been slowing down. It has not been so 
clear in its message as it should be, not so sure as to what it 
has to offer the world, not so certain that it has been using 
the right methods whether at home or in non-Christian lands. 

“To consider this whole situation there have been held in 
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the last few years three Christian World Conferences, in their 
way as notable as any conferences or councils in the history of 
the Church. The one at Stockholm dealt with Christian Life 
and Work. It faced the question as to how the Church was to 
make the Christian religion effective in the life of men and 
nations. The one at Lausanne dealt with the Christian Faith 
and Order and considered how the divided forces of Chris- 
tianity might unite in one fellowship and for one service. 

“The most significant in some ways was that on The 
Christian Mission and Message, which was held at Jerusalem 
in 1928. There had been the most careful preparation in the 
study of the great question involved, and there was a facing 
of the situation that was both intelligent and fearless. Men 
who watched the conference said that here ‘Christianity 
turned a Corner.’. The minister who wants to be an intelli- 
gent and effective leader, the student who wants to consider 
the vital matters that concern the Christian religion to-day, 
cannot afford to be ignorant of what was said at Jerusalem. 

“The Commission on Courses of Study has issued Grad- 
uate Course Number VI in order to make available this ma- 
terial, which is being discussed in every Christian church 
around the world. The Course is not simply a plan for read- 
ing reports of this Conference. It is a fresh and suggestive 
study of the great questions which were there considered. 
They include such problems as these: 

“1. In the light of a better understanding and a franker 
appreciation of other religions, what is the distinctive gift 
which Christianity offers the world? 

“2. What has Christianity to say to those who felt that 
general culture and increased prosperity are a substitute for 
religion? What about secularism? 

“3. What about religious education; what does it mean, 
what is it doing, what can it do? 

“4. What has Christianity to say about race relations? 

“5. What about the world of work and wealth? What 
about the Christian principle of brotherhood as applied in trade 
and industry ? 

“6. What about democracy in the life of the Church itself? 
What about the relation of the churches at home to those in 
“mission” lands? Is it to be paternalism, or fraternalism, 
autocracy or democracy? 

“7. What about the farmer? How shall the agricultural 
class, forming two thirds of the world’s population, come to a 
place of opportunity and privilege equal to that of other groups? 

“8. What about Christian unity and cooperation? What 
lies back of our divisions? What stands in the way of unity? 
What has been done? What is the next step? 

“For this Course a series of lessons is being prepared by 
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Professor William D. Schermerhorn, head of the department of 
History and Missions at Garrett Biblical Institute, a long time 
student of these problems with a background of personal ex- 
perience on the mission field. These lessons will be based upon 
two valuable and interesting works. 

“1. The eight-volume report of the Jerusalem Conference 
containing the discussion of these questions by scholars and 
leaders of international reputation representing almost every 
Christian country. 

“2, Human Needs and World Christianity, a volume of 
comment and interpretation prepared by Bishop McConnell at 
the request of these leaders and presenting the principal issues 
involved.” 


Motion Pictures and Foreign Missions 


Convinced that it is a matter of vital concern, the Secretaries have 
recently related themselves to several newly formed commissions on 
motion pictures. One has been set up by the Federal Council of 
Churches, one by the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., one by the Religious Publicity Council, and one by the 
Missionary Education Movement. All of these Commissions will con- 
sider, among other things, the whole problem of motion pictures in 
relation to the Christian Movement in foreign lands. 

This relation may be indicated under three heads: 

1. Until motion pictures produced for the exclusive use of churches 
and missionaries shall become available, many motion pictures originally 
produced for theatres would undoubtedly prove useful on the foreign 
field, just as they have proven useful to ministers and directors of 
religious education in America. The commissions referred to eventu- 
ally will compile a list of these pictures, and it is quite possible that 
some special arrangement may be made to make them available for 
use in different parts of the world. 

2. With reference to the quality of motion pictures shown in 
theatres of the cities in the mission fields, missionaries could render a 
useful service if they would do regularly what socially-minded groups 
are asked to do in the United States: first, keep themselves informed 
in advance about the finest pictures ; and second, advise the office of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., in New 
York City, promptly and definitely whenever they see anything offensive 
in a picture that is advertised as American. 

3. When it comes to the question of production of pictures ex- 
clusively for church and missionary use, there are two possibilities: (a) 
the production of pictures to supplement the missionary’s religious edu- 
cational program on the field; and (b) the production of pictures to 
demonstrate visually to the home churches the scope and needs of the 
World Service program. 

In the consideration of the whole problem of the production of new 
pictures, it should be borne in mind that sound production on narrow 
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film is now feasible, and projection facilities, including sound, will 
presently be available at comparatively low cost. 

The Secretary of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., the Honorable Carl E. Milliken, is anxious to interpret 
to the churches the ideals of his organization and to be of whatever 
service possible on this matter, which is considered, by all who are 
acquainted with the situation, as most urgent. 


The World Service Commission 


The Annual Meeting of the World Service Commission, held in 
Chicago, in July, was an unusually successful and forward-looking 
session. The work of the Board was presented far more in detail than 
ever before. The askings were prepared on new forms furnished by 
the World Service Treasurer and we spared no effort to make them as 
complete as possible. These askings were placed in the hands of the 
Committee on Budgets, Askings and Ratios last May for their careful 
study. 

This committee met two days in advance of the Commission. Sec- 
retaries and Treasurers of the Boards explained the more important 
elements in their askings and answered questions. The Committee then 
met in closed sessions and formulated its recommendations. The report 
was adopted without a dissenting vote. No changes of any great sig- 
nificance were made. The ratios remain as last year, with the provision 
that if there is any increase in income this World Service fiscal year 
the first $25,000 of that increase shall go to the Theological Seminaries. 

The preferential for the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 
remains at $25,000 per month, the same as last year. 

The following table taken from the report of the Treasurer of the 
World Service Commission shows the amount of non-divisible Desig- 
nated Gifts that came to each Board as the result of the action of the 
last General Conference, providing that Designated Gifts from in- 
dividuals should not be prorated. 


Board ef ‘Foreign ‘Missions 070 5!) ee $429,737.79 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 77,847.11 
Board di" Bdkeatiogy yea sean ne 23,680.75 


Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work 19,118.34 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 


DVL TGR TRC 8 oo oe on SNe Eee, ec ee 3,969.31 
Board of Perisions and ‘Relief. 2)... ae 49.30 
Americana bible: Society Crees, .8) cor. cea 72.50 

$554,475.10 


The askings presented by the Board of Foreign Missions totaled a 
little more than $6,000,000. In presenting such a large figure the sec- 
retaries did not expect to secure an increased ratio this year. A very 
careful study of our needs had been made and it was thought wise to 
show in considerable detail just where this large sum could be used. 
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Each asking over and above last year’s receipts was explained in detail 
and we are assured that the committee realizes that the future needs of 
the Board are clear and real and not inflated or mere guesses. 

The sessions of committees and commission were characterized 
by the utmost harmony and good will. The sessions helped to register 
a distinct advance in World Service. 


Missionary Education 


The promotion of mission study in Classes, Church-Training Night 
groups, in the Sunday school, the Epworth League and through drama- 
tics and other methods, is a part of the work of the Cooperating Staff 
at 740 Rush Street, Chicago. Missionary Education touches the work 
of the Board of Foreign Missions very vitally, and the Board will be 
interested in a rather full and complete report of the present status of 
Missionary Education submitted by Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves to the 
Cooperating Staff, and reprinted as Exhibit A in this Annual Report. 


The Golden Bowl 


This most remarkable pageant of a “well of water springing into 
everlasting life’’ has been produced, this past year, in Salina, Kansas, 
on November 7; St. Joseph, Mo., on December 7; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, February 20-21; Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 5-6; Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, April 4-5; Dallas, Texas, June 14-15, under the direction of 
Mrs. Ruth Mougey Worrell. The production has been preceded in 
each community by six weeks of enlistment, study, rehearsal and prayer 
around the great episodes of India, Africa, Latin America and China. 
Each performance enlists 600 participants, and lifts the missionary 
movement to a central place in the work of the churches in the city 
where it is produced and in the surrounding territory. At one place, 
in Ponea City, Oklahoma, twelve rural churches produced the pageant, 
probably the first time that a production of this magnitude has been 
undertaken by small, widely scattered churches in agricultural com- 
munities. 

Our aim has been to make the production of this pageant self- 
supporting, including all local expense, such as the rental of the hall, 
advertising, tickets, transportation and rental of costumes, together with 
the travel and entertainment expenses of the Mistress of Wardrobes and 
Costumes and the Director of the Pageant. We have also hoped it 
might care for the salary of the Director, which, thus far, we have not 
been able to cover fully. 

- From the testimonies which have come from district superin- 
tendents, pastors and participants, and especially from Bishop Waldorf, 
in whose area all of the productions of this year have been held, we 
are confident that “The Golden Bowl” is producing more results in 
increased missionary interest and in deepening the spiritual life for 
the time, money and energy that is being put in it than almost any 
other similar method of missionary education. 

At the request of Bishop Lowe and his Portland Committee, “The 
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Golden Bowl” takes a prominent place in the city of Portland during 
the days of this Annual Meeting and will be produced in the Municipal 
Auditorium on Wednesday night, November 20, at 8 p.m. It was pro- 
duced in Seattle, Washington, on October 23. 

It is the plan of the Secretaries to continue this production as long 
as there is a demand for it. We express our appreciation of the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Worrell in this enterprise. She brings not only a knowl- 
edge of the technique of pageant production, but a Christian experience 
and a missionary spirit of rare value, and leaves behind her in every 
city a most wholesome influence. 


Specific Projects and Enterprises 


At last year’s annual meeting, plans were made for an increasing 
education of the Church with regard to our work—especially as this 
relates to the interest. which churches have in specific projects and 
particular enterprises on the different fields. 

Many of the churches have what is known as a Parish Abroad 
association with some particular piece of work on the foreign field. 
Many districts, churches, Sunday schools, Epworth Leagues, and 
smaller groups within churches have special projects for which they 
have assumed definite responsibility. Individuals are continually asked 
to designate gifts to specific objects. Such calls for this more direct 
personal contact are constantly coming from all over the Church. 


The Values 


Such associations possess unique and extremely important educa- 
tional values. They make possible the more direct personal contact 
with some one particular portion of work, with all the opportunity for 
specific cultivation and education that such contact provides. At the 
same time, they do not militate at all against an interest in the total 
program of the church. Indeed, rightly interpreted, they open the way 
to this larger interest and help to make it more intelligent and compel- 
ling. 


The Past 


In the past, our use of the educational opportunities thus offered 
has been almost the minimum in the light of the possibilities confronting 
us. Letters have come from the fields. There has been some visitation 
of churches by workers when home on furlough. Assistance has been 
given here and there in the preparation of programs and very valuable 
help afforded along other lines. However, no systematic effort has been 
made to study the field and develop a comprehensive plan whereby we 
might begin to use these opportunities to the full. 


Progress Made 


_ Our proposal was to begin to develop such a plan and although the 
time has been short, we are glad to be able to report that very definite 
progress has been made. 
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A careful study of the problem was first undertaken. This was 
carried on both by correspondence and personal visits to churches. Valu- 
able data were secured. Following this a development of the plan was 
begun. Plans for assisting the ministers with information as to the 
finest materials bearing on the fields in which their projects are located 
have been drawn up. Graded programs for use with different age 
groups are in course of preparation. Suggestions for the young people 
are being brought together. Helps for churches which desire to pro- 
mote a program of education in the midweek, centering around their 
particular foreign field contact, are being prepared. Materials of a 
more specific nature for use in connection with each enterprise are 
proposed. 

A number of project pamphlets dealing with definite enterprises 
that may be undertaken by districts and other groups desiring them are 
now ready. Other such project pamphlets are planned and data for 
use in preparing them are now being put in usable form. In conference 
with the church schools and Epworth League workers, we are prepar- 
ing graded project materials suitable for use with the different age 
groups in the church. Materials designed to help groups desiring to 
make designated gifts to approach them in accordance with right 
educational procedure are being outlined. 

An increasing emphasis is being placed on a larger and more effec- 
tive use of the letters from the field and also on correspondence be- 
tween the churches and their Parish Abroad representatives. Care 
is being taken to see to it that all new missionaries are assigned to 
churches and properly installed as their Parish Abroad representatives 
before sailing to the fields. A service of dedication for use in connec- 
tion with such installation is being prepared. Close attention is being 
given to the matter of arranging for visitation of Parish Abroad 
churches by workers when home on furlough. A plan for offering 
churches shares in interesting pieces of work (now within our appro- 
priation), as well as in the support of workers, has been devised. A 
comprehensive scheme of cultivation and education for use in connec- 
tion with designated gift giving has also been drawn up. All of these 
plans and methods are being very carefully explained to the field and 
their fullest cooperation solicited. 


Contacts With the Churches 


In the meantime, we have been establishing those contacts with 
the churches which would put us in position to give them the most 
effective help as plans and methods develop. Conferences have been 
had with the district superintendents looking to the best methods for 
use in connection with districts which have a Parish Abroad. A com- 
plete list of those workers in each local church having a Parish Abroad, 
who would be responsible for the educational program there, has been 
built up. Our file of designated gift donors has been revised to make 
possible more effective cultivation. Also there has been continual con- 
sultation with pastors and other local church workers to discover how 
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we might be of greatest help to them in extending the missionary vision 
of their people. 


The Regular Processes 


At the same time that these new plans have been in course of de- 
velopment, the regular processes have continued. Missionaries have 
been assigned to churches as Parish Abroad representatives. The letters 
from the field have gone out to the churches as received. Assistance 
has been given in the selection of objectives for designated giving. 
Word has come from the field thanking donors for gifts thus given. 
The follow-up of lapsed gifts has been carried on. Help has been given 
churches and districts here and there in other ways, as requested. 


New Assignments 


Because of the progress which has been made along the lines in- 
dicated above, we feel (1) that we are now coming to the place where 
we will be able to help the churches begin to realize to the full on the 
educational values inherent in their special contacts with the fields; (2) — 
that we are now ready to begin to make such contacts for all churches 
that may desire them; (3) that we can say to the churches that when 
such contacts have been made, we will give them every assistance in 
helping to make their association with the field just as vital an educa- 
tional factor in the life of their churches as may be possible. 

Furthermore, because we feel we have now reached this point, we 
are planning to place the information that such service is available very 
definitely before the entire Church. The Parish Abroad is being given 
careful presentation in connection with our field work this fall and 
winter. Churches desiring to have special pieces of work assigned to 
them are being given individual attention. Plans for getting the in- 
formation regarding specific projects and the assistance the Board is 
prepared to render in connection with them to every church are now 
being worked out. Certain of the materials which have been prepared 
in accordance with the above outlined plans are now going out to the 
churches. 


A Real Service 


We feel that we have here a great service to render to the Church, 
a service that can be rendered in no other way. As we have just in- 
dicated, the close personal association with some particular field and 
work which is made possible by the Parish Abroad, or the assigning of 
special projects, makes a unique contribution to the churches’ life which 
is invaluable. 


Our Responsibility 


Our experience bears this out. The more direct contact with the 
field, at the center of a simple program of world friendship education, 
will completely change the missionary temper of an entire local church. 
The value of this type of contact is to be seen in many ways: in the fact 
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that the designated giving is the most stable of all the Board’s income, 
in its influence in the building of character, and in countless other ways. 
Hence we feel that in the provision of such associations with the field 
we have a service to render to the Church which we dare not neglect. 
And, as has been said, we feel we are now coming to the place where 
we will be able to render such service in the most helpful way possible. 
That is our purpose. 


Department of Foreign Personnel 


During the past year, thirty-two new missionaries sailed for various 
foreign fields, while two experienced missionaries of another denomina- 
tion, already on the field, were accepted as missionaries of this Board. 
Of the new missionaries sailing, seventeen went to Latin America, five 
to China, and two each to India, Philippine Islands, Malaya, Africa and 
North Africa. Sixteen of these new missionaries were accepted for 
evangelistic work, twelve for educational work, five for medical work 
and one for secretarial work. 

During the year, a set of entirely new blanks for use in connection 
with candidates for missionary service was prepared and these blanks 
are now in use. They consist of a preliminary information blank which 
is used when the first contact is made with the candidate and which is 
intended to furnish sufficient information to enable the Secretaries to 
counsel and advise with the candidate during the years or months re- 
maining before he actually sails. Then there is the final information 
blank which is submitted with the application for missionary service. 
The application blank definitely uses The Aim of Foreign Missions 
which was adopted by the General Conference in May, 1928, as the 
basis of several important questions to discover the underlying attitudes 
of the candidate, and seeks to have him understand more clearly what 
is involved in missionary service to-day. While there has not been 
sufficient time to estimate, adequately, the value of these blanks in the 
selection of candidates, we are convinced that those now applying are 
faced, definitely, with the broader implications of the modern mission- 
ary enterprise. We have also completely revised the manual for candi- 
dates in an effort to bring up-to-date the information needed. 

A reading list of a dozen of the newest and best books for general 
reading on the present-day task of foreign missions has also been pre- 
pared. This reading list is put into the hands of candidates early in 
their contact with the Board, and they are expected to familiarize them- 
selves with as many of the books as possible. 

In addition to the faithful and painstaking work of the Committee 
on Candidates in New York, we have had the usual fine cooperation of 
our Committees in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast. The Chicago 
office is in touch with a great many candidates throughout the Central 
States, and this territory has furnished a large number of our applicants. 

Another significant feature of the work of the Department of 
Foreign Personnel, the past year, is the Joint Conference with five other 
Foreign Missions Boards which was held in Hartford, Connecticut, 
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June 6 to 12, 1929. Here, for almost a week, a hundred new mission- 
aries of six different denominations, with Secretaries and furloughed 
missionaries of the various Boards united in a Joint Conference to con- 
sider the common problems which new missionaries of all the churches 
will. face as they go to their work. We value, greatly, the contacts 
and contributions of this Conference and we are expecting it will con- 
tinue, each year, to increase in usefulness. 


The Chicago Office 


The Chicago office at 740 Rush Street, in charge of Miss Mary A. 
Randolph, is in every sense a real Board Office. In the course of a 
week Miss Randolph probably touches the work of every department 
of the Board. Her first work is with candidates, but through the 
assignment of missionaries to the pulpits of Chicago and vicinity and 
to Epworth League institutes, the Chicago office renders a service to 
home cultivation. Through securing discounts at stores, purchasing 
supplies, arranging train schedules, occasionally buying railroad tickets, 
handling applications for clergy permits and helping missionaries get 
passports, the office finds itself doing the work of purchasing and trans- 
portation. Through the arrangement of physical examinations for 
candidates and the medical and hospital care for our missionaries who 
live in and near Chicago and the Middle West, the office is continually 
cooperating with the Board’s medical adviser. Many missionaries and 
nationals, going in and out of Chicago from early morning till late at 
night, make our representative there a sort of reception committee. 
In addition, Miss Randolph is drawn upon for almost every kind of 
information and serves as a most valuable contact with the office of 
the World Service Commission and of the Cooperating Staff. With 
all these manifold activities, however, the main work of the Chicago 
office is with candidates for missionary service. College visitation, cor- 
respondence with prospective candidates in a prescribed territory, secur- 
ing their application blanks and references, arranging for the personal 
appearance of candidates before the Chicago Candidate Committee, 
seeing through their medical examinations and keeping the records all 
clear, these are the major lines of service which are performed for the 
Board in Chicago. 

The fact is that Miss Randolph is continually disturbed by not 
having more time for candidate work. The whole problem of student 
placement is more complicated in the United States to-day than it ever 
has been. There are to-day in the United States a half million college 
students, but recent information indicates that there are only 200,000 
positions open annually to persons of college grade. In the State of 
Illinois, we are told, that there are at least ten teachers available for 
every school opening. In the face of a situation like this, it seems a 
paradox that we cannot find enough people for the missionary positions 
which are now open. Without making a thorough analysis of the rea- 
sons for this situation, it suffices to say that the locating of candidates, 
in this day of indecision, unrest, and changing attitudes and conditions, 
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is no easy task. The difficulties presented, however, are sufficient that, 
increasingly, Miss Randolph’s time should be given to candidate work. 

Through all the years that she has served the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Miss Randolph has never had any other status than ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Representative.’ The Corresponding Secretaries now recom- 
mend that, with this Annual Meeting, Miss Randolph’s designation be 
changed to “Candidate Secretary.” 


Africa 


Increasingly, the claims of Africa are emerging in view of their 
manifold importance in missionary and international relations. 

The recent meeting of the International Missionary Council at 
Williamstown, Mass., gave a large share of its attention to this great 
continent. Mr. if H. Oldham presented the recommendations of a 
meeting on Africa which was held in Bronxville, N. Y., July 7 to 9, 
which had been attended by representatives of the American Boards 
having work in Africa and by visiting members of the International 
Missionary Council. 

The primary purpose of the meeting was to discuss with Mr. 
Oldham the opportunities and problems of the American Boards at 
work in Africa, and the following program was prepared for presenta- 
tion to the International Missionary Council and adopted by the Council 
at Williamstown : 


“1, Exploration of the best means of furthering and 
realizing the evangelistic aims of the Christian missions in 
Africa. 

2. The development of a program of Christian education 
in Africa as a means of realizing this missionary purpose, with 
special reference to— 

(a) The improvement of religious education; 

(b) The Christianization of Africa’s womanhood and 

home life; 

(c) The development of African leadership ; 

(d) The meeting of the needs of rural communities and, 
in connection with this, the study of the educational 
policy of governments and of the relation between 
the educational policy of missions and that of govern- 
ments. 

3. The development of a health program for African 

missions with special reference to— 

(a) A comprehensive program for use in schools ; 

(b) Cooperation with governments in attack on disease ; 

(c) The creation of an African health staff of doctors, 
medical assistants, dressers and nurses. 

4. The furtherance of the work of the proposed Inter- 

national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa. 

5. The cooperation with other agencies in the endeavor 
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to understand, conserve, and develop what is valuable in 
African cultures and Institutions. 

6. The occupation of the field and the avoidance of over- 
lapping. 

7. The encouragement and development of Christian 
Councils in the continent of Africa and the cooperation with 
existing Councils. 

8. The approach to governments, where necessary, in 
regard to questions involving the relations of missions and 
governments. 

g. The bringing to bear of Christian influence for the 
establishment of right racial relations, and cooperation for this 
purpose with the proposed Department for Social and In- 
dustrial Research and Counsel. 

10. Prayer for the raising up of men and women of out- 
standing gifts for positions of Christian leadership in Africa, 
and support for efforts in different countries to secure for 
African missionaries the best possible equipment for their 
task,” 


We rejoice in the fact that Mr. Oldham is to have the cause of co- 
operation in Africa as his primary responsibility. No one is so well 
fitted to represent the interests of the mission boards, in their relations 
to each other and to the governments in Africa and in Europe. With 
the assistance of Miss Gibson, he is engaged in a very thorough survey 
of the situation in each field, which will provide the basis for further 
recommendation and action. 

Particular consideration will be given to delicate situations which 
are present from time to time from adverse legislation in Portuguese 
or other colonies; the increasing delicacy of race relationships; the 
terrible curse of the rapidly increasing liquor traffic; and the problems 
involved in the increasing interest of governments in the education of 
the Africans, with the added burdens which these place upon the de- 
pleted missionary forces in many lands. 

Our Methodist Episcopal Church, with its widely distributed 
responsibilities in Africa, is recognized as carrying a major share of 
the burden in leadership and cooperation. It is a tragedy that our 
widely scattered forces are so often inadequately equipped or supported. 

Notable progress has been made in a number of instances which 
illustrate the possibilities of statesmanlike investment of lives and means 
for the evangelization of Africa: 

1. The Hartzell Training School at Old Umtali, the center for 
the training of our preachers and teachers for Southern Rhodesia, is 
being rebuilt chiefly through funds contributed or gathered by a mem- 
ber of another denomination who was a devoted admirer of Bishop 
Hartzell. This school has attracted very favorable attention for the 
character of its work, but greatly needed new equipment which is now 
being supplied. 
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2. The Central Training School at Kambini, Portuguese East 
Africa, has been accepted by all Protestant Missions in that territory 
as the center for the training of supervising teachers, whose function 
is to assist and encourage teachers in the small bush schools. The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has offered $1,500 a year for five years for this 
purpose with the understanding that a similar amount will be provided 
by the Board for the strengthening of this school. 

3. Our training center at Quessua, Angola, is being developed on 
lines similar to those which have been so successful at Old Umtali and 
Kambini, as a memorial to Bishop William Taylor, who selected 
Quessua as a site for one of his mission stations and helped with his 
own hands to erect the early mission buildings. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has selected Quessua 
as the center for its work in Angola and has an excellent outfit of 
school and other mission buildings. Unfortunately, the Board does not 
have a satisfactory school building, and the one which was in use has 
been condemned by the Portuguese Government and six months allowed 
in which to erect a new building under penalty of closing the school. 
The Board is seeking $12,000 with which to erect this school, and it is 
one of the urgent needs which we face as we look forward into the 
new year. 

4. The important industrial centers in Elisabethville and Panda- 
Likasi in the Belgian Congo are being equipped with large central 
churches, costing approximately $35,000 each, and seating over one 
thousand people. The funds for these memorial churches have been 
contributed by a noble friend of the Board who is also a member of 
another communion. 

5. The Advisory Committee on Education in Liberia is becoming 
increasingly important as a factor in the cooperation of the missions 
with the government in the field of education. The Committee -has 
suffered an incalculable loss in the death of our friend, Mr. James L. 
_ Sibley, on June 28, 1929, of yellow fever. Appropriate recognition of 
the sacrificial service of Mr. Sibley should be made at this Annual 
Meeting. 

One of the notable services of Mr. Sibley was to secure the offer 
of a contribution by Miss Olivia Phelps Stokes of the sum of $25,000 
for the founding of an institute in Liberia along Tuskegee lines, in 
memory of Booker T. Washington, provided the Board of Foreign 
Missions will contribute an equal sum. During the past year, the 
Liberian Government has granted a site of one thousand acres at 
Kakata, about fifty miles in the interior from Monrovia, for this African 
Tuskegee, together with the promise of $5,000 per year for ten years, 
toward the current expenses. A bequest by Miss Stokes of $50,000 
to Anson Phelps Stokes and Major Moton, to be used for a similar 
purpose, has also been applied to this institute. Acceptance by the 
Board of this generous gift, also from a member of another church, 
thus brings the total of $100,000 available, together with the grant of 
land and the promise of $50,000 for recurring expenses from the gov- 
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ernment and anticipated cooperation from other denominations and 
societies in the project. 

It is expected that this Washington Institute will be the most im- 
portant educational institution in Liberia, and that it will, in fact, be the 
best example of the contribution of America to the cause of Negro 
education in all West Africa. 

6. The West Africa Conference, which was held at Leopoldville, 
the capital of the Belgian Congo, in September, 1928, was the first 
meeting of its kind bringing together representatives of Protestant 
missions and governments from all West Africa. A large number of 
the Boards in America and others in Great Britain and Europe sent 
delegates, our Board being represented by Associate Secretary Dono- 
hugh. The occasion was the celebration of the Jubilee of Protestant 
missions in the Congo. A total of about 180 delegates were present; 
by far the largest gathering of this character which has ever been at- 
tempted on the West Coast. After the Conference, delegates visited 
their various fields of service, returning with a knowledge of the work 
of other Boards which had hitherto been known only to the supporting 
groups. A report of the Conference prepared by Dr. and Mrs. Anet of 
Belgium is one of the most interesting which has appeared. 

7. The problems involved in providing Christian literature in 
Africa, with its approximately 850 languages and dialects—by far the 
greatest language problem in the world—are for the first time being 
scientifically approached by Professor Westermann of Berlin and Dr. 
Labouret of Paris, the secretaries of the Institute of African Languages 
and Culture, organized as a result of the International Conference on 
Africa at Le Zoute, Belgium, in 1926. The work of the Institute has 
now been supplemented by the organization of the International Com- 
mittee on African Christian Literature, which was also proposed at 
Le Zoute. Miss Margaret Wrong, of Canada, the secretary of this 
Committee, will enter upon her duties October 1, 1929. It is expected 
that she will be in the United States during the coming winter, and it is 
our hope that opportunity may be presented for her to bring this sub- 
ject before the Executive Committee. 

The continued cooperation of our Board in the support of these 
projects of so great importance to Africa is earnestly urged. 

The International Missionary Council has taken action with refer- 
ence to two major problems in Africa which should have the hearty 
support of our Board: 


_ “Liquor Trafic In Africa: A communication was received 
calling the attention of the Committee to the liquor traffic in 
Africa. The following resolution was adopted: 

“The Committee views with deep concern the increase in 
the importation of alcoholic liquors into Africa and the de- 
moralizing effects on the native populations. 

“The Committee instructs the officers to approach the 
national missionary organizations concerned, with a view to 
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examination of the whole subject and the securing of united 
action for the purpose of bringing the evil to an end.” 

“Dr. Warnshuis announced that the United States Gov- 
ernment had ratified the treaty on this subject signed at Saint 
Germaine-en-Laye, September 10, 1919. 

“Portuguese Colonies: The Committee of the Council has 
had brought to its attention the situation in the Portuguese 
colonies where recent legislation (1) prohibits the use of the 
local vernaculars in written form, and (2) requires that the 
direction of Portuguese courses of study in schools shall be 
in the hands of a person of Portuguese nationality. 

“The Committee recognizes the inherent right of govern- 
ment to determine the standard of education in the schools in 
its territory and the obligation on missions which undertake 
educational work to conduct their schools in accordance with 
the best educational standards and practices. 

“The Committee requests the officers to take steps to 
ensure that the following matters are represented to the Portu- 
guese authorities in ways judged to be most appropriate: 

“1. That the circulation of the Holy Bible in the native 
languages and the free use of these languages in religious wor- 
ship are inseparable from the exercise of religious freedom; 

“2. That a weighty body of the best modern educational 
opinion favors the use of the mother tongue in the early stages 
of education, and that consequently it is desirable that along 
with the required instruction in the Portuguese language the 
use of the vernacular should be permitted in the first few years 
of school life; 

“3. That while the missionary societies cordially recognize 
that the European language taught in schools in the Portuguese 
colonies must be Portuguese and that the government is en- 
titled to require that where Portuguese is taught it must be 
taught by competent teachers, they hold that it is nevertheless 
desirable, and is also in accordance with the practice prevailing 
in other colonies in Africa, that liberty to teach the language 
of the governing power should not be restricted to its own 
nationals, but be accorded to all who possess the necessary 
academic qualifications. 

“Further, the attention of the Committee has been called 
to the fact that serious hindrances are placed in the way of 
missionary work in the Mozambique and Nyasaland districts 
in Portuguese East Africa and that these areas are practically 
closed to missionary effort. 

“The Committee recommends that the officers should ap- 
proach the Mission Suisse Romande with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether the services of M. Loze might be available to take 
up this last matter in friendly discussion with the Portuguese 
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authorities, on behalf of all the missions, and also to assist 
in the discussion with them of the two preceding matters.” 


Southeast Africa 


The Field Finance Committee of the Southeast Africa Mission, by 
a unanimous vote, has passed the following resolution: 


“In view of existing conditions, it is felt that an oppor- 
tune time has arrived for this Finance Committee to ask Bishop 
Johnson and our Board to open immediate negotiations with 
the officials of the Nazarene Church, with the purpose in view 
of arranging for a transfer of the Tavane Mission Station to 
the Nazarene Church. This is suggested with the full under- 
standing that the members of our Church in the Limpopo Area 
will be afforded the necessary shepherding.” 


This action comes as one of the results of “a little Jerusalem Con- 
ference held in Portuguese East Africa in July, 1929.” At this Con- 
ference, careful consideration was given by the representatives of the 
Missionary Association of Portuguese East Africa to the occupation of 
the field. Nearly 100 missionaries, representing six or seven Societies, 
are at work in the two Southern districts of the Province, whereas 
little or no work is being done among 3,000,000 people in the Central 
and Northern part of the territory. 

The Nazarene Church has a strong Mission in Southeast Africa. 
This Church desires to expand and is in a position to occupy 
strongly the center at Tavane, where we have three missionaries. It is 
the earnest desire of the Portuguese East Africa Missionary Associa- 
tion and of our Mission that our work in the South may be turned 
over to the Nazarene Church and our interest concentrated around 
Gikuki and Inhambane, and toward the North, where there is an un- 
occupied section as large as the average state in America. The proposal 
has the hearty endorsement of your Secretaries, who recommend its 
approval in general, with the understanding that details of adjustment 
be referred to the Executive Committee with power. 


Europe 
Spain | 


From every source we receive the most appreciative reports of the 
value of the school at Alicante to which Sr. Albricias has given a life 
of devoted service. He is assisted by his two sons, who show every 
evidence of carrying on the school, with its strong emphasis on religious 
education, in the spirit which has characterized it in the past, and which 
causes it to be recognized, even by those in other institutions, as ‘the 
best evangelical school in Spain.” 

For several years, since the drastic reduction of 1925, Sr. Albricias 
has been struggling with a deficit which, if continued, will seriously 
weaken the school and force the closing of several of its most promising 
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features, including the higher classes which keep the young men under 
fine evangelical influence at their most critical period. Bishop Shepard, 
who has made a careful study of the situation, strongly urges the in- 
crease of the appropriation to Alicante, sufficient to meet the recurring 
deficit and to place the school upon a sound foundation, and your Sec- 
retaries heartily second this recommendation and trust that ways may 
be found to carry it into effect. 

Bishop Shepard spent several days in Seville studying the school 
and religious work there. Seville is one of the largest and most im- 
portant cities in Spain. There is no other evangelical influence in the 
city. The Board has long recognized that the present property and 
personnel are inadequate and that they are not a credit to our Board or 
our Church. Bishop Shepard recommends, earnestly, that the work be 
not given up, but that adequate steps be taken to provide Seville with 
strong evangelical leadership and an adequate property for the school 
and religious work. This recommendation is referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, with the full approval of your Secretaries. 


France 


For a number of years an extensive study has been made of the 
institutional work in France to which, among other interests, special 
consideration was given by the Commission in 1926-1927. Some im- 
portant changes have taken place. The school for girls at Poissy, under 
present management, is making an excellent record and there are many 
who urge its retention. The Board, however, has approved the negotia- 
tions which have been conducted with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society with reference to the development of a joint program, and the 
desirability of having the work for girls transferred to the Society, 
possibly with concentration in one center at Grenoble. 

The school for boys at Charvieu has been the subject of careful 
study. There are many who feel that an unduly large proportion of 
the appropriation to France has been required for this school and that 
some better adjustment should be made. ‘The Secretaries have gone 
over the situation very thoroughly, both on the field and in consultation 
with those who know the work, including the resident bishop, and now 
recommend that the Board consider some adjustment which would con- 
centrate the educational work for girls at Grenoble and reduce the 
expenditure for boys to, approximately, one half of the present budget, 
releasing the balance in order to provide more adequately for the very 
important and promising schools in Alicante and Seville, to which 
reference has already been made. 


C hateau-Thierry 


In connection with our work in France, we have had before us, 
in recent years, a question concerning the wisdom of continuing our 
program at Chateau-Thierry. Two years ago, it was planned that 
the financing of the salary of the Director should be carried by personal 
contributions outside of the funds of the Board. This was not fully 
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realized, although substantial contributions were made and continued 
to be made by interested parties. This year, a portion of the salary of 
the Director of the work at Chateau-Thierry has been found within 
the appropriations. 

Dr. Julian S. Wadsworth, who has done a very significant piece 
of work, in view of renewed interest manifested by a number of friends, 
although expecting to retire in 1930, has agreed to continue in charge 
if the Board will continue his present relations there, with some adjust- 
ment to be made on the field to relieve Mrs. Wadsworth from some 
of the detail. 

In view of this, and in the light of the good which is being done 
and of the growing importance which Chateau-Thierry is assuming in 
the community, we recommend that Chateau-Thierry be continued, 
under the direction and support of the Board, with the understanding 
that as much of the funds as possible shall be found outside the appro- 
priations and that an appropriation not to exceed one half of the 
Director’s salary be made for 1930. 


Madeira 


At the Annual Meeting in 1927, the Board adopted the following 
recommendation of the Commission of Ten with reference to Madeira, 
with the understanding that the same would be passed on to the Execu- 
tive Committee for more detailed and thorough consideration: 


“We recommend, first, that arrangements be made, if pos- 
sible, for the transfer of our work in Madeira to some other 
evangelical church; second, that the Board discontinue its ap- 
propriation to the work in Madeira, excepting necessary obli- 
gations, and that property of the Board be transferred or sold, 
the proceeds to be used for work of the Board in other needy 
places.” 


The Board continued its appropriation to Madeira of $2,900, of 
which $1,100 was for missionary support. 

The Secretaries reported at the meeting, last year, that negotia- 
tions had been entered into, through Bishop James Cannon, Jr., looking 
to the transfer of the responsibility for the work in Madeira to the 
Brazil Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. They 
reported also that friends who were passing through Madeira and who 
learned of the proposal to turn the work over to some other Society, 
offered to furnish $2,000 a year for two years in order to keep the work 
open, and to retain the services of our worker there, Rev. B. R. Duarte. 
This offer was conditioned upon the maintenance by the Board of the 
appropriation for the work, so that it might be turned over as a going 
proposition. 

In accordance with this arrangement the Board continued the ap- 
propriation to Madeira of $1,800 for the present year. The offer of 
$2,000 a year for two years expires June 1, 1930. Bishop Cannon, before 
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sailing for Brazil in October, informed us that he was very hopeful 
that the arrangement would go through and that the Brazil Conference 
would agree to provide $3,000 per year. His chief problem was that 
of finding a suitable leader for the mission, but he was hopeful that 
this might be solved. He stated that it would help materially in carry- 
ing through this proposition if our Board would agree to continue an 
appropriation of $1,000 a year for not less than three years, as an evi- 
dence of its continued interest and of its readiness to cooperate in this 
project. 

The Secretaries understand that the acceptance of the gift of $2,000 
a year requires the maintenance of the appropriation of $1,800 until 
June first. As this may not allow sufficient time for the Brazil Con- 
ference or any other interested party to take over the responsibility, 
your Secretaries would recommend that the present appropriation be 
continued for the year under the direction of the Executive Committee. 


Italy 


There is much of interest in relation to our work in Italy. The 
new agreement between the Government and the Papacy raises a ques- 
tion concerning the outlook for future Protestant work in Italy. 

The recent adjustment between the Italian Government and the 
Papacy makes for larger independence of thought and expression in 
worship throughout Italy. Protestantism in Italy is facing difficulties, 
but is challenged to greater consecration than hitherto. Women have 
organized themselves in all the churches to strengthen the work. Young 
men are asking for more to do on behalf of the Kingdom of God. In 
increasing numbers they are offering themselves for the ministry of the 
Gospel. Churches are being crowded with eager worshipers in several 
parts of Italy where, during recent years, a measure of indifference 
seemed to characterize the people. Some congregations have increased 
tenfold in three years. One of the Protestant leaders of Italy writes 
of this “tragic hour,” not so much because of the difficulties being faced 
as because of opportunities that are unable to be met. Increasing num- 
bers of appeals come from towns and villages asking for preachers to 
carry on evangelistic campaigns. Demands for publications of a devo- 
tional character are on the increase. Demands for schools, especially 
in small villages are registered with increasing vigor. Never before 
has the Protestant Church been given the opportunity to exert a stronger 
influence in the educational field than is offered by the new scholastic 
laws of the country. 

One of our correspondents in Rome writes of the new regime as 
follows: “It is a little too early to prophesy, nevertheless, unless all 
signs fail, we have moved into a near area for Protestantism in Italy. 
As I have anticipated from the start, this new regime, inaugurated by 
the Concordat, has given to Protestantism in Italy a new status. We 
are no longer merely tolerated, but admitted. And in the matter of 
marriage our ministers are apparently on the footing of equality with 
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the priests. It would seem, according to the statements, that absolute 
freedom of discussion is to be allowed on religious questions.” 

A new building has been erected for the school rat Monte Mario, 
largely through the contributions of interested friends, secured by Dr. 
John W. Maynard, Vice-President of Monte Mario. The estimated 
cost of this new school building is a trifle less than $70,000 exclusive 
of the approach, the retaining wall and the covered stairway to the top 
of the hill. An additional $15,000 will be needed for the approach. It 
is expected that the building will be ready for dedication in March, 1930. 

Dr. S. W. Irwin, who has been Director of the School, has with- 
drawn and is, on his own responsibility, endeavoring to set up a Uni- 
versity in Albania. The Executive Committee placed on record a vote 
of appreciation of Dr. Irwin’s services through a difficult period of the 
school’s history. 

The Committee on Monte Mario arranged during the summer for 
a visit to be made to the school by Professor and Mrs. H. A. Holmes 
of New York. Professor and Mrs. Holmes made a careful study of 
the present situation of the school respecting its material equipment, its 
courses of study, its faculty, student body and other related interests. 
They have submitted a very discriminating report to the Secretaries, 
the substance of which will be submitted to the Committee on Monte 
Mario for its use in discerning the needs and possibilities of the school. 
Among other things, Professor and Mrs. Holmes place great emphasis 
upon an improved character of work in the lower grades, even at the 
expense of numbers in the school. “What the school needs now is 
quality with a capital Q.” 

Temporarily, the theological work, formerly conducted by Rev. 
Alfredo Taglialatela, has been suspended in order to give him release 
from his work for rest and for the purpose of translating writings in 
English into the Italian language for the use of our Italian ministers. 


Scandinavia 


Young people, in increasing numbers, are offering themselves for 
the mission field from many churches in Europe, particularly in Scan- 
dinavia and Central Europe. A Committee has been set up by Bishop 
Wade in Scandinavia to pass upon the qualifications of candidates. 
There is an expressed desire, on the part of our growing Methodism in 
those sections of Europe which are becoming self-supporting, to enlarge 
their efficiency by sending out and supporting missionaries in other 
more needy fields of the world. This is the natural outcome of a grow- 
ing Methodist work. Already, some of, our best missionaries in South- 
ern Asia and in Africa have gone from the Methodist Churches in 
Europe and are being maintained by the Church or Conference from 
which they have been sent. 


Finland 
After many years of delay, due to the inability of this Board to 
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render a proper degree of financial assistance, Dr. J. W. Haggman, 
Superintendent of our work in Finland, found it necessary to make an 
adventure and construct the Central Building for the Finnish work in 
Helsingfors. In this he had the moral backing of the entire Conference. 
The Board has rendered some small amount of financial assistance, 
partly by gifts and partly through loans. The enterprise, however, is not 
yet financed in any adequate way. The situation is one which should 
have the most careful and sympathetic thought of the Board. 


Sweden 


A very carefully prepared financial statement has been furnished 
from the Union Theological School at Gothenburg, Sweden. This state- 
ment shows that the heroic workers on the field have struggled against 
great financial odds, but, financially, have no more than held their place 
during the five years through which the school has been in operation. 

We again commend this to the thoughtful consideration of the 
Board as a project which cannot much longer be handled on the field 
without the provision of a major sum from the Board. If this cannot 
be done, this very worthy project, which was developed at the sugges- 
tion and almost at the insistence of the Board, may have to be aban- 
doned. Bishop Wade writes that the work of the school is quite satis- 
factory, the student morale splendid, the instructors well chosen, the 
teaching commendable and adds that steps are being taken to strengthen 
the curriculum. 


Russia 


Russia continues to be a baffling problem. The persecution of 
Christians according to recent reports indicates that the struggle for 
evangelical Christianity in Russia is more intense than ever and is 
meeting greater organized Governmental opposition. 

Bishop Wade has reported that new taxes are being enforced which 
our small appropriation is totally unable to meet. The back taxes which 
must be paid amount to more than $1,200. The appropriation should be 
increased, or some provision made to provide from the Emergency 
Fund, during the early part of the coming year. 

The return to Petrograd of Rev. Oscar Poeld, after two years of 
study in the United States, provides a young man with promise of 
leadership as a worthy assistant to Sister Anna Eklund, who has 
given invaluable and heroic service to Russia through many years. 
Your Secretaries consider it vitally important that we should keep the 
flame burning where the religion of the Evangel is in evidence in Russia 
to-day. 

Notable Missionary Records in Southern Asia 


During the past two years out Southern Asia field has witnessed 
the retirement of a striking list of notable missionaries who have given 
in the aggregate many centuries of service in India to the building up 
of the Indian Church. 
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Since January 1, 1928, nine missionary couples have retired or 
are about to retire. They have given a total of seven hundred and 
twenty years of devoted and sacrificial service to India. The follow- 
ing is the list with the total years of service rendered by the husband 
and wife together: Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Stephens, eighty-eight; Rev. 
and Mrs. Rockwell Clancy, eighty-four; Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Garden, 
eighty-three; Rev. and Mrs. W. L. King, eighty; Rev. and Mrs. W. P. 
Byers, eighty; Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Core, seventy-nine; Rev. and Mrs. 
J. N. West, seventy-six; Rev. and Mrs. John Lampard, seventy-five ; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Robertson, seventy-five. 

No word of ours can tell adequately of the sacrifice, the loyalty, 
the consecration and the loving service of these heroic lives, but we 
desire to place on record our sincerest appreciation of what they have 
achieved. 

In recording this list we are not unmindful of many other mission- 
aries who have given their lives in service for the Kingdom, but this 
remarkable list from Southern Asia at this time calls for special men- 
tion. 


China 
Political Situation 


There have been many threatening clouds: an aggressive Left 
Wing agitation, hostile alliances between war-lords out of sympathy 
with the cabinet and the Russian menace in Manchuria. But with one 
exception the cabinet has remained unchanged throughout the year. 

Progress has been made relative to treaties with the foreign powers 
and extraterritoriality, while the new import duties, administered at 
last by China herself,- went into effect early in 1929. Some advance 
has been registered along lines of reconstruction. Educational facilities 
have been extended, a wide-spread policy of road-building entered upon, 
while customs administration has become more Chinese. It must be 
confessed that not much progress has been reported toward the abolish- 
ment of likin (internal customs). One of the prerequisites for a 
respected tariff autonomy is the breaking down of this series of locally 
established customs, but the Central Government has not yet developed 
sufficient strength to force provincial governments to dispense with 
this course of profit. 

Banditry is still almost general. Groups of impoverished peasants, 
or, in more numerous instances, groups of ex-soldiers, roam about 
almost unmolested, levying tribute upon villages and individuals. Some 
missionaries have lost their lives through the year, and some foreign 
property has also been occupied by these marauders. On the whole, 
however, the bandits do not interfere to any appreciable extent with the 
work of foreign missions. The most serious result so far as the church 
work is concerned is in the oppression of large numbers of Chinese 
Christians. 

The attitude of the Government toward Christianity and Christian 
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education can be characterized as one of friendly neutrality. Among 
the officers of the Central Government there seems a strong determina- 
tion that all religions shall stand upon their own merits, having neither 
the favor nor the ill will of the Government. Christian educational 
processes have, therefore, gone ahead during the year and almost all 
our schools report large enrollment and eagerness for study. The one 
exception, an exception which possibly may become very serious, is in 
Fukien Province, a center of our oldest work in China. Here, a local 
interpretation forbids the teaching of any religion in the lower grades 
of the school system, although the ruling of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is that voluntary courses in religion and worship may be given. 
If this provincial ruling is allowed to stand, there are dark days ahead 
for missionaries and Chinese Christian educationalists alike. 

A meeting was called of educational leaders from the four Con- 
ferences in Fukien, national representatives being in the majority, and 
they decided that as Christians they must calmly go ahead with volun- 
tary religious educdtion—as permitted by the Central Government— 
until such time as the provincial authorities may actually force the 
schools to close. 


The Evangelistic Program 


During recent years there has been noticed a very general interest 
in evangelistic effort. This has been marked in gatherings of mission- 
aries as well as in the Annual Conferences. Based upon this desire 
there has come a program for evangelism which was formulated by the 
bishops who administered the China field, and presented by them to each 
of the Annual Conferences. The program has been adapted to local 
needs and opportunities so that it is not uniform for all of China, but 
the major emphases are being placed upon, first, the consecration and 
training of church leaders, and second, intensive work in the various 
districts. The meetings have ranged in length from four to sixteen 
days. In some places the pastor with the help of possibly one colleague, 
has carried the work. In many other places, teams of trained leaders 
have been available. Bishop Birney led in several general training 
groups in Fukien and in Central China, but one of the most remarkable 
revivals reported was that being carried forward by a young man in 
Hinghwa, one who studied in American schools, and returned to China 
in 1928. He, with volunteer helpers, has plowed deeply along the lines 
of traditional Methodist evangelism. 

This movement is not confined to Methodists—it is China-wide 
and interdenominational. At the last meeting of the China Christian 
Council a Five-Year Program was laid out and Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Council, was asked to give his major time to the 
promotion of such work. The aim has been well explained by the 
Chinese themselves as “the cultivation among Christians of a deeper 
knowledge of Christ, of a more intimate fellowship with Him, and of 
a more glorious following of Him in all relationships of life; and the 
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carrying out of a vigorous evangelistic program, in the hope that within 
the next five years the number of Christians will at least be doubled.” 

Various denominational groups expressed their loyalty to this 
Five-Year Program, and are taking active steps in cooperation. Only 
two of our China Annual Conferences have met since this advance was 
projected, but both have enthusiastically adopted the program. One 
Conference is planning, if funds can be secured, to appoint a full-time 
evangelistic leader. As a Board and Church we should follow this and 
kindred movements with our interest and prayers. 


Yenching University 

It is a pleasure to be able to report the completion of the Yenching 
University plant to the point where full work can be carried in a 
magnificent group of buildings. Twenty-six units, exclusive of the 
faculty residences, have now been finished at a cost of, approximately, 
$1,800,000. Gold. The American Board, the London Missionary So- 
ciety, the Presbyterian Church, North and our own are the cooperating 
bodies. The formal dedication took place on the days of September — 
27th to October Ist, and our Board was officially represented, not alone 
by missionaries, but by Messrs. E. M. McBrier, William Boyd and 
Arthur J. Stock. 


Gifts for Education 

We record with deep interest and appreciation the announcement 
of the endowments recently distributed by the Trustees of the Estate 
of Charles M. Hall of Niagara Falls, N. Y., to the colleges of the Near 
and Far East. 

To those colleges—all of them union institutions—in which the 
Board of Foreign Missions has particular concern as one of the found- 
ing or cooperating Boards, the gifts have been as follows: 


Y éniching Crekine  Cintvetsitvyie. tea oo. sea oe Sp OCOTEIS 
(In addition to previous gifts approximating 
$200,000 of capital and $120,000 of current in- 


come ) 
University voi’ Nanking. 02). 2 ee es Sa) 300,000 
(In addition to $50,000 previously given) 
West "China Union (University) see: Gat). ae 200,000 
Shantung’ Christian “University 272). 9). 7102 ae 150,000 
Fukien’ Christian “University 2807.) (>a 50,000 
(In addition to $50,000 previously given) 
Chosen ‘Christian College." Tae a). ee 200,000 


In addition to these direct gifts, the Estate has contributed, ap- 
proximately, $5,000,000 to establish the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
in which, through the cooperation of these two institutions, research 
and education in China’s language, literature, history, philosophy, art, 
and archeology will be advanced, particularly in the higher educational 
institutions of China. The Institute has also received, for the benefit 
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of several colleges and to further their cooperation with the Institute, 
additional sums of endowment for undergraduate work. Among these 
are: 


Yenching. University $500,000 
University of Nanking 300,000 
West China Union University 300,000 
Shantung Christian University... . 200,000 
Fukien Christian University........ perbrate . 200,000 


These substantial gifts are at once an indication of the worth of 
these institutions and a material aid in the achievement of their pur- 
poses. The Trustees have laid no restrictions on the use of the endow- 
ments given directly to the colleges other than that in the will of Mr. 
Hall, that the income shall be used for education except in religion and 
theology. Mr. Hall, the late president of the Aluminum Company of 
America, was the inventor of the process for reducing aluminum ore 
and left through the Trustees of his estate, Mr. Arthur V. Davis and 
Mr. Homer H. Johnson, large additional sums to educational institu- 
tions in the United States and the Near East. 

These generous gifts do not relieve the cooperating Mission Boards 
of their responsibility, but give a certain permanent security and 
efficiency to the sacrificial investment made by these Boards and their 
supporters through the many years past. 


Dr. Vaughan’s Year in China 

By Executive Committee action, J. G. Vaughan, Medical Adviser 
to the Board, has been released, temporarily, from service in the United 
States and has gone back to China. It is expected that the major part 
of a year will be spent in the general hospital at Wuhu, covering the fur- 
loughs of the two missionary doctors. During his absence from 
America he also plans to visit other medical centers in China as well as 
those in Korea and Japan. While he is away, the duties of Medical 
Adviser for the Board are being capably assumed by Dr. Bruce W. 
Jarvis of Peiping, who is giving his furlough year to this service. 


The Place of Missionaries in the Far East 


The Secretaries have been in receipt of many requests from 
annual conferences and finance committees, indicating the need and 
desire for additional missionary help. These letters have come from so 
many sources that it is impossible to discount the desire of Christians in 
the Far East for the return of missionaries, temporarily detained in the 
United States, and for additional reinforcement. In May of this year, 
the National Christian Council of China spent considerable time discus- 
sing the subject and there was a unanimous vote of the Chinese dele- 
gates, asking “for the help and counsel of devoted men and women 
from the West.” Such group action, coupled with individual statements 
from men like Bishop Uzaki of the Japan Methodist Church, and Dr. 
C. Y. Cheng of the National Christian Council of China, leave no room 
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for questioning the need for the right type of missionary in the Far 
East. . Nearly all such requests have been accompanied by statements 
indicating that missionaries of brotherliness, humility and vivid Chris- 
tian experience are the ones who are thus needed and desired. 


Japan 
In a country where stable and well-ordered government is in power, 
the problems of Christian work are radically different from those in 
China, but it is a pleasure to note that the hunger for evangelistic devo- 
tion is just as notable in one country as in the other. 


The Kingdom of God Movement 

Japan is being stirred by an evangelistic campaign, known as “The 
Kingdom of God Movement,” in which Toyojiko Kagawa, a graduate 
of Princeton Theological Seminary is having a leading part. During 
the summer Mr. Kagawa made an address to missionaries gathered at 
Karuizawa and told them that during the past year he had addressed a 
total of 250,000 persons, of whom 14,000 signed decision cards. He 
told the missionaries that should their friends and churches in the home 
lands be no longer able to support them as missionaries that they should 
take positions as English teachers and thus, by supporting themselves, 
continue to give help in this great campaign to win Japan. “We need 
you,” he told the missionaries, ‘“‘and hundreds of others, too.” 

The prospectus of “The Kingdom of God Campaign” contains 
evidences of the fervency with which this campaign its being conducted. 
The goal is to win a million Japanese to Christ. The following quota- 
tions are taken from the prospectus of the Movement: 


“Japan the land of the gods, God’s country! This is our 
prayer, our slogan, and our goal. Our Japan is in distress. 
Our Japan has lost her way. Man’s distress, however, is God’s 
opportunity. Man’s perplexity is God’s challenge. 

“Distressed Japan is a humble Japan. Perplexed Japan is 
a changeable Japan. Self-satisfaction and pride are swiftly 
disappearing. The sound of the breaking away of the husks 
of the nation’s thinking and of its life echoes gloomily far 
and near. , 

“The birth-pangs of a new Japan! The violent birth- 
quickening of the Kingdom of God in Japan is on. The time 
is at hand. The Kingdom of God is near. The time has come 
for repentance and for consecration to the task of spreading 
the Gospel. 

“The thought life, life as a whole, politics, education, in- 
dustry, everything in Japan must be brought under God’s 
direct control. Through Christlike Japanese a Christlike Japan 
must be brought to the birth. To transform this vision into 
reality we must increase the present two hundred and fifty 
thousand Christians to a round million. Numerals are void 
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of power, but there is strength in numbers. The mustard 
seed becomes a tree. And unless it becomes a tree it cannot 
shelter the birds of the air. 

“We believe that one million Christians will make pos- 
sible the Christianization of Japan’s public opinion and con- 
science and realize through the Church a really Christianized 
Japan. 

“Every Christian a soul winner, winning one soul a year 
and thus in three years quadrupling the number of Christians, 
this is the program of the Million Souls Campaign. It goes 
without saying that God’s plans differ from men’s thoughts, 
yet is our faith so small that we would spurn this as a goal and 
characterize it as an empty dream? Has our courage fallen 
into decay? Our prayer should be ‘Increase our faith.’ Anew 
we need to hear the voice from on high, ‘Fear not, little flock; 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ 

“There is the skill and sacrifice of our Christian colleagues 
who all over the land are guarding the meshes of this net. 
Behold this host of noble evangels who for ten or twenty years 
burying themselves in out-of-the-way and isolated places have 
familiarized themselves with local conditions and local psy- 
chology—an adjustment which it takes five or ten years to 
make. Here is an agency so unique and valuable that no 
other organization has anything to parallel it. 

“Moreover, behold the evangelistic agencies which the 
various denominations have built up! Our evangelism does 
not consist merely in a proclamation of words. It is expressed 
in the growth of the Church as the body of Christ. Is this not 
a line of dynamics laid down by God Himself against such a 
day as this! Each denomination through the development of 
its own particular gifts has produced an evangelistic asset. 
For this we should not only be grateful but it should stimulate 
our faith toward God.” 


The Wesley Foundation 

Of considerable interest to the American Church, is the problem 
presented by the many thousands of students gathered in the large cities 
of Japan. Some of our missionaries in educational work have been 
focusing attention upon the problem of government school students, 
-and with the going to Japan of Bishop James C. Baker, from the Wesley 
Foundation of Illinois, this attention has been given emphasis. There 
is now being proposed an experiment in adapting the Wesley Founda- 
tion methods to the teeming student groups of Japan, and one of the 
younger missionaries, at present on furlough in the United States, is 
making a special study of this phase of Christian work. 


Chinzei Gakuin 
Nearly forty-nine years ago, with two silver dollars as a nucleus, 
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a couple of missionaries at Nagasaki began the project which since has 
grown into the Chinzei Gakuin. Slowly, but with great effectiveness 
the program developed and a plant was established. The main building 
was destroyed by fire in 1923 and this gave impetus to the movement, 
already started, to move the school from its then cramped quarters to 
a new site. An excellent location was found at the head of the bay, 
and credit for securing this plot of ground can fairly be given to the 
Rev. Noboru Kawasaki, M.A., president of this school. At a cost of, 
approximately, $100,000 the new middle school building is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and the dream of years is taking form at a point 
where every one entering Nagasaki harbor can see it. Additional funds 
are needed for adequate equipment and for faculty residences, but the 
major building is now just about finished. The Japanese Church on 
Kyushiu Island feels a thrill of victory at this achievement. 


Aoyama Theological Seminary 


When the buildings of the Aoyama Gakuin were destroyed by the 
great earthquake of 1923 the rebuilding was with fireproof material. 
Money was insufficient to rebuild the Theological Seminary and the 
prospective preachers have been forced to study in barracks, utterly 
inadequate and injurious to their health. Following conferences in this 
country, $25,000 was furnished by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society to match a similar sum from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and the work of construction began. Preceding the erection of the 
Seminary there was a very careful canvassing of the possibilities for a 
union theological institution, but the conditions in Japan seemed to 
make this impossible. Building is now going on. When this structure 
is finished it will add materially to the intellectual and spiritual assets 
of the Japan Church. 


Korea 


There have been no especially striking developments in Korea since 
the previous report. The country is changing slowly and steadily. One 
of the most marked features of this change lies in the industrial ex- 
pansion. Some of the cities are experiencing a mushroom growth, but 
one which seems well founded. Great industries, financed by Japanese, 
sometimes by Korean and occasionally by American capital, are spring- 
ing up in different sections. Naturally this draws many farmers to the 
cities. 

The second development is increasing impoverishment of the 
farmers, due to many causes, some of them preventable. The condition 
of the Korean peasantry is becoming worse and worse and in much 
of the land is found poverty of the gauntest kind. 

A third development grows out of this last condition. This is the 
marked emigration of Koreans to Manchuria, in North China. Large 
numbers of virile Korean farmers are moving to the comparatively un- 
populated sections of Manchuria. They are both opportunity and prob- 
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lem, inasmuch as they offer a chance for Christian service, while per- 
plexing both Japanese and Chinese government authorities. 

These conditions bring to the Methodist Church in Korea an op- 
portunity for a changing emphasis in work. Without lessening the 
effort to educate, to raise health standards and to build up an aggressive 
Korean Church, the Christian forces are centering their attention upon 
the rural problem and upon the need of the Koreans in Manchuria. 
Following the careful survey made in 1927 by Dr. E. de 5S. Brunner, 
missionaries and Koreans have given close attention to the problems 
raised by him and to some of the solutions which were proposed by 
those in conference with him. In addition, the bishop and the church 
leaders have felt the necessity for giving more attention to following 
the migrating Korean farmers, and more aggressive work has been 
carried on even though necessarily in scattered fashion. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, the Church in Korea has rejoiced 
with Doctors Sherwood and Marian B. Hall in the dedication of their 
new medical unit, erected at a cost of $3,600, gold (approximate). 
This is the first tuberculosis sanitarium in the entire Korean peninsula. 
The plant consists of one building with an east wing. It is hoped to 
secure funds for the greatly needed west wing, soon. In recent months, 
friends have contributed sufficient additional money for the construction 
of two cottages for the treatment of the tuberculosis patients. With 
this sanitarium, our medical work in Korea enters upon a new phase of 
service. 

While this report was being written, a donor who wishes her name 
to be withheld sent $3,000 to build the additional wing, completing the 
present project. Her interest was aroused by an item in one of the 
Christian Advocates. 


Visit of Secretary Edwards to Asia 


Carrying out a Board policy for secretarial visitation and conform- 
ing to the desire of the fields, Dr. John R. Edwards plans to visit the 
mission stations of Eastern Asia, leaving America soon after this meet- 
ing of the Board. He will spend whatever time is necessary in each 
field, studying with nationals, missionaries and the bishops, the problems 
common to the Board and the field. He will have the privilege of being 
in China at the time of the Central Conference of Eastern Asia, when 
it is possible that the first bishop will be elected by a Central Conference. 


International Missionary Council 


The meeting of the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council was held at Williamstown, Massachusetts, July 11 to 21, 1920. 
There were representatives of seventeen national organizations or 
councils present. The representatives of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America were Miss Helen B. Calder, Dr. R. E. Diffen- 
dorfer, Dr. James Endicott, Dr. James H. Franklin, Professor Kenneth 
S. Latourette, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, and Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

The Chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, presided throughout the sessions. 
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One of the outstanding experiences of the days at Williamstown was 
the remarkable fellowship of men and women from different parts of 
the world in this greatest of all enterprises. The meeting was called 
for the purpose of evaluating the progress made since the Jerusalem 
meeting and planning the emphases for the work of the Council during 
the period immediately ahead. It is not possible to give a complete out- 
line of the discussions or proceedings of the meeting, but the subjects 
under discussion were in the main those that had claimed the attention 
of the Council at Jerusalem, and some of the plans proposed for the 
continuation of the work can be referred to in a brief way. 

The opening address of the chairman was a clarion call to definite 
effort to coordinate the thinking and planning of missionary forces re- 
sulting from the lead furnished by the Jerusalem meeting, and to follow 
through the implications of its findings. 

The meetings were opened by the Chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, 
who outlined the principal issues brought to his notice during his tour 
of the East last winter. Mr. William Paton dealt similarly with his 
tour in India and the Near East. Mr. J. H. Oldham opened up the sub- ~ 
ject of the Christian Message, with special reference to the problem of 
“secularism,” in a speech which was unanimously regarded as of high 
significance. It was voted to print this address and the Board has pur- 
chased 20,000 copies which it will shortly send out to members of the 
Board, the Secretaries and staff members of all Benevolent Boards, to 
Methodist colleges, universities and theological seminaries, to all the 
District Superintendents and pastors, and to all missionaries on the 
foreign field. 

Important decisions were taken in regard to three matters arising 
out of the Jerusalem resolutions: In order to help in the development 
of work in rural areas, particularly in Asia, it was decided to invite Dr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield to give his services for two years, for work 
particularly in India, Siam and China. In the sphere of industrial and 
economic problems it was decided that the plan for the establishment of 
a Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel should 
be sent to the national organizations for their approval. It was further 
decided that the work of following up the conferences on missionary 
work among Jews, held in 1927 at Budapest and Warsaw, demands the 
services of a full-time worker, and it was agreed to proceed with such 
an appointment. In all these three cases the provision of funds will be 
apart from the regular budget of the Council. 

A further development was to invite Mr. Basil Mathews to work 
in connection with the Council as a literary interpreter of the missionary 
enterprise, both through writing and contacts with publicists in different 
countries. 

On two important subjects, namely, religious education and Chris- 
tian literature, long resolutions were passed full of concrete suggestion. 
At no meeting of the Council has so full attention been given to the 
problem of Christian literature. 

Plans were also carried forward a further stage for the study of 
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the problems adherent in the relation of the younger and older churches. 
Of other matters with which the Committee dealt, reference may be 
made to the proposed Higher Education Commissions to be sent to India 
and Japan; the study of religious and missionary freedom in the Near 
East; and the whole African situation. 

The Committee adopted a budget for the years 1930-32 inclusive 
of $40,000 annually, which is the same as that proposed at Jerusalem. 
The officers of the Council elected by the Committee to hold office until 
the next meeting are as follows: Chairman, Dr. John R. Mott; Vice 
Chairmen, Dr. C. Y. Cheng; the Bishop of Salisbury; W. E. Baroness 
van Boetzelaer van Dubbledam; Treasurer, Mr. James M. Speers; Sec- 
retaries, J. H. Oldham, William Paton, A. L. Warnshuis; Assistant 
Secretaries, Miss B. D. Gibson and Miss Esther Strong. 

The meeting was conspicuous for its entire unity of spirit, for the 
profoundly religious tone of its discussions, and for the way the import- 
ance of evangelism was insisted upon in connection with the whole range 
of missionary work. The dominant impression leit by the meeting was 
that the Committee knew itself called simultaneously to a great extension 
of the range of its work and also to a great deepening of spiritual power. 

The printed minutes of the Williamstown Meeting have been sent 
to all members of the Board, to all the professors of missions in Meth- 
odist colleges, universities and theological seminaries and to the major 
missionary centers abroad. In this way we hope that those responsible 
for guiding the missionary policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
may be kept in close touch with this International group. 


Cooperating Committee for Philippine Missions 


Several years ago there was organized in America a Cooperating 
Committee for Philippine Missions, to aid all union missionary work in 
the Islands. This union work increased to the point where reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee was necessary. 

; The reorganized Committee has two members from each of the 

Mission Boards having work in the Philippines. Ten Boards, including 
our Own, appointed representatives. In addition, the Philippine Student 
Movement in the United States was asked to appoint representatives, 
and an advisory council has been planned of men and women whose 
interest in the Islands and in missionary work is well known. 

Four types of united work in the Philippines need the care of the 

Cooperating Committee: the Union Theological Seminary; the United 
~ Christian Literature Society ; the care of Filipinos coming to the United 
States; and a united approach to the Mohammedan Moros in the 
_ The Youth Movement in the Philippine Islands 


ad pitesp of the most remarkable youth movements in the world is found 
Medeatstie pen eater _— has taken possession of the land. 
M the ea one sare hl doctors, school teachers, legislators, 


and leaders in other realms are young men and 
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women. The public school is producing an increasing number of edu- 
cated youth. In Manila, a city of 300,000 population, there are fourteen 
colleges and universities and forty-four high schools enrolling 42,000 
students. In the total area allotted to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
throughout the Islands there are 72,000 high school and college students. 
This great student body is adrift morally and spiritually, for it is 
rapidly losing confidence in the old Roman Catholic Church that has 
dominated the Islands for the past three hundred and fifty years. Yet 
these students are intensely interested in the religion of Jesus. They 
will flock in groups of hundreds and sometimes thousands to addresses 
on religious subjects. Large numbers of them are being converted and 
accepting Christ as a personal Saviour. During the next ten years, 
literally thousands of these students may be brought into the Protestant 
Churches. 

Our work here is carried on through the medium of dormitories 
under Christian influence in the larger student centers, through con- 
ventions, institutes, and special evangelistic meetings. It could be. set 
forward by leaps and bounds by adding to these facilities and agencies. 
We bring again to the attention of the Board the recommendations made 
by Bishop Mitchell and the Field Finance Committee in conference with 
Secretary Diffendorfer in Manila in April, 1927. If the Church in 
America could increase the number of Christian hostels and could estab- 
lish a few Christian high schools, which would easily be currently self- 
supporting, as in Malaya, and provide for supervision for Wesley 
Foundation programs in connection with government schools and for 
specially adapted student evangelists, we could meet the present oppor- 
tunity and decide in a large measure the future of the evangelistic move- 
ment in the Methodist territory of the Philippine Islands. So extraor- 
dinary is this opportunity that invitations have gone from the resident 
bishop, the Field Finance Committee, the Philippine Islands Annual 
Conference, and the Corresponding Secretaries to Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
asking him to arrange his evangelistic tours so as to pay an extended 
visit to the Philippine Islands within the next two years. 

Central Student Church, Manila, originally a Centenary project 
of the Board, has been an increasing factor in the Christian ministry 
to the students of the capital city. Located on one of the leading 
avenues adjacent to the University of the Philippines and close by the 
Union Theological Seminary, it is the strategic focal point of our work 
for students. It is almost a miracle that its ministry has been so effec- 
tive, in spite of cramped quarters in the partially finished Sunday-school 
room, in what was intended in the Centenary program to be one of our 
most magnificent capital city churches. Better days are ahead, however. 
The ‘sale of one half of the tract of land on the edge of the city of 
Manila, known as the San Juan Hill property, which was originally in- 
tended for a Methodist University, now restores to Central Student 
Church money especially designated for its building fund. A recent 
gift of $25,000 for this church from a friend in the United States, 
together with other accumulated designated gifts received over a period 
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of years, now gives us a figure well on to the $100,000 needed for a 
new Central Student Church plant. It is hoped that within the next 
two years we will see erected on the plot available, a beautiful, well- 
equipped, modern church designed for worship and religious education. 


Transfer of Church Property in Malaya 


The General Conference on May 14, 1928, adopted the following 
report recommended by the Committee on Foreign Missions: 

“Therefore, Be [t Resolved, Vhat the General Conference 
deems it advisable that the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society transfer their properties 
to local property-holding bodies in countries where the Board 
and the Society have property, at such time as the Board or the 
Society shall deem that such transfer will facilitate the develop- 
ment of the work of the Church in the country concerned and 
when there shall have been created within that country a body 
or bodies which can duly and legally hold such properties and 
conserve and use them for the purposes for which they were 
given to the Church through the Board or the Society.” 


In accordance with this action and with similar action taken pre- 
viously by the Board’s Executive Committee, the Malaya Field Finance 
Committee sends forward a tentative proposal to transfer certain 
church and parsonage properties to a Conference Board of Property 
Trustees which shall be elected by the Malaya Annual Conference. At 
present, all of our property, including schools, churches, parsonages, 
missionary residences, etc., is held by a legally constituted and registered 
body known as the Methodist Episcopal Building and Location Board. 
This Board is composed of the District Superintendents of the Malaya 
Annual Conference and the property is legally registered in the name 
of the Secretary of this Board, who, at the present time, is the Mission 

Treasurer, 

The present proposal is that certain pieces of church and parsonage 
property, especially those that are free from debt, shall be turned over 
to a Board of Property Trustees which shall be elected by the Malaya 
Annual Conference and which shall be responsible to that Conference. 
The proposal does not now involve school properties, missionary resi- 
dences, and other property not strictly local church property, but it is 
inevitable that sooner or later the question of holding some of these 
properties also will arise. However, the question which the Board will 
need to decide now is whether or not it approves the proposal of hav- 
ing a Board of Property Trustees elected by the Malaya Annual Con- 
ference hold certain church and parsonage properties. It should be 
remembered that most of the money for building these churches and 
parsonages in Malaya was secured locally. 

The Corresponding Secretaries heartily recommend your approval 
of this proposal, with the understanding that the list of properties to 
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be so transferred and held shall be approved by the Board’s Executive 
Committee. We regard it as a significant forward step. 


Sumatra 


The Board at its Annual Meeting, in 1927, gave approval to the 
transfer of our work in Java to Sumatra. In January, 1929, in accord- 
ance with an Enabling Act of the General Conference of 1929, the 
Netherlands Indies Mission Conference and the North Sumatra Mission 
Conference were united into the Sumatra Mission Conference. By 
this act, the formal transfer of our work from Java to Sumatra has 
now been accomplished. 

Certain properties in Java were transferred to local congregations ; 
others were sold according to plans approved by the Board. A few 
properties still remain unsold, but it is hoped that these will soon be 
disposed of and the proceeds be used to clear the Java debts and what- 
ever balance remains be made available for the Sumatra work. At the 
present time the Secretaries do not look for any considerable balance. 

It will be remembered that when this transfer was authorized the . 
Board definitely requested the resident bishop of the Singapore Area 
and the missionary group in the Netherlands Indies to submit to the 
Board a definite outline for the development of the work in Sumatra. 
Since this transfer was in progress during the last fiscal year, and the 
new Mission Conference was not formally organized until January, 
1929, and since the missionaries did not receive their appointments to 
their new stations until that time, no opportunity occurred to give con- 
sideration to the Board’s request on the field until early in this year. 
The appropriations therefore, to the Netherlands Indies, a year ago, 
were made subject to the receipt of such a program of development 
from the field, and this was communicated to the field by the Secre- 
taries. We are happy to state that, by the cooperation of all concerned, 
much thought and attention has been given by the field during the 
recent months to a study of the basic plan for the development of our 
work in Sumatra. For purposes of record and to show the progress 
that is being made in this direction, the Secretaries submit, in Exhibit 
B., tentative proposals which have been received from Bishop Lee and 
his associates in Sumatra. The Secretaries regard this procedure as of 
great importance, in order that policies may not be determined, locations 
decided and institutions built in this practically virgin mission field, 
until the experience of others working in the same field and of the 
Board’s missionaries, there and elsewhere, has been thoroughly con- 
sidered and made the basis of, at least, a tentative program of work. 

Our work in Sumatra naturally divides itself into two geographical 
units, that in South Sumatra and that in North Sumatra. In the South, 
the center of our work is at Palembang, where we have a school of 450 
pupils, which is providing valuable contacts for a more extended evan- 
gelistic approach to the Moslem Malays.. Here we already have a 
Malay-speaking congregation, a small Hokkien Chinese congregation, 
and a rather vigorous Batak congregation which is the product of the 
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Rhenish Mission and not yet officially related to us. Palembang is a 
Strategic center from which to approach a large and important Moslem 
group. There is a real possibility that we can present the Christian 
message and program of life to the Moslems of South Sumatra with 


mare 4 effectiveness. 
In North Sumatra we have been longer at work. In the city of 
Medan we have two important schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
with a total enrollment of six hundred pupils. Here, also, is a church 
for i ing people conducted by our missionaries. The evan- 
gelistic work of North Sumatra has had a steady and consistent develop- 
ment and the young church there is making good progress. 
At Tebing Tinggi, we have an attractive church and school build- 
ing, with residences for the Batak and Chinese pastors. Here, also, is 
headquarters of the Tebing Tinggi district with a missionary in 
and the Conference Training School for preachers is located 
| here. Other schools and churches have been established throughout this 
_ field” Ass our expanding work carries us away from the coast towns up 
the foot-hills of the mountains, we are brought into direct contact 
} with raw Paganism. Many of these pagan Bataks are now being in- 
| fluenced by the ever-widening contacts with outside forces. Islam is 
rowing rapidly and it is no secret that thousands of these pagan Bataks 
Gre rehinng surely into Mohammedanism. Then there is the increasing 
Chinese population. Chinese are coming over from Malaya as well as 
direct from China in large numbers. Some of them are already Chris- 
fians; most of them are not. They are another important factor in the 
3 complex task of bringing Christ’s Kingdom to Sumatra. This is not 
an 


He 


cy 


im €asy task to which we have committed ourselves, but it has in it a 
_ challenge that ought to grip the heart of the Church. We are moving 
q _ along conservative but constructive lines in Sumatra. There is an 
_ @lement of daring and difficulty in the situation that lures us on. Here 
_ ts one of the most interesting, most challenging, most needy, and yet 
__ most hopeful fields for evangelization that we face. The future is full 
yf promis The Cross will yet be lifted high in this great island world. 
a Church Union and Foreign Missions 
__ In most of the mission fields, the discussion of the organic union 
_ Of the various Protestant denominations goes on apace. The causes for 
_ this need not be enumerated here. They are well known. It is the in- 
¢reasimg attention to this question and the urgency and passion ex- 
bY Various national leaders of the churches which should engage 
houghtful consideration. The whole question is of particular 
ace to the Methodist Episcopal Church because of its interna- 
‘character. As has been pointed out many times, the Methodist 
i Church is the only one among all the Protestant Churches 
@ democratic representation in its general legislative body from 
s throughout the various countries of the world. Thus, any 
i f church union at once throws the Methodists, in any 
mtry of the world into a position. to say the least, unique, and some- 
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times the position becomes embarrassing if not distressing. The ecclesi- 
astical phases of this question are of interest to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, but are not the immediate concern in this report. 

What does concern us is the question on the part of many of the 
missionaries and nationals as to what would be the attitude of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in its support of Foreign Missions, especially 
in its aid to the national churches, if in any country there should be a 
definite move toward church union. Concretely, the question is—sup- 
pose the Methodist Episcopal Churches in any mission field should re- 
quest the General Conference for permission to join a united Christian 
Church in that field, What would be the policy of the Board toward 
continuing its financial support to these churches or to the united 


church? 


Church Union in India 


One of the most notable church union movements at present is 
in India. Definite proposals for union both in South India and in 
North India have been made, with the unconcealed hope that before 
many years have passed these two Union Churches may be joined into 
an All-India United Christian Church. 

For the past ten years, negotiations have been carried on in South 
India among (1) the present South India United Church (which itself 
is a product of earlier unions); (2) The Wesleyan Methodist Church; 
and (3) what was formerly the Church of England, but which by recent 
act of Parliament is now the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Three quarters of a million Indian Christians are involved in this pro- 
posed union. The representatives of these three Churches in South 
India have now reached the stage of actual agreement among themselves 
for a basis of union. In March, 1929, the scheme of union was unani- 
mously accepted by the Joint Committee representing these three bodies, 
and it is now published and is being submitted to the respective Church 
bodies. It is a matter for profound thanksgiving to God that a group 
of Christians, representing so wide a variety of ecclesiastical forms and 
belief, have unanimously agreed to recommend a bold and courageous 
plan of church union. The Western Churches, when asked for their 
blessing and approval, will be faced with issues that must powerfully 
influence their own future as well as that of the whole Church of Christ. 
The Tamil churches of the South India Conference, and especially those 
that are located in the extreme south of India, in and about Tuticorin, 
sooner or later will feel the pull of this movement toward church union. 

In the northern part of this great land also, negotiations are already 
under way for forming the Protestant bodies into the United Church 
of Christ in North India. Informal conferences have been held, where 
representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been present to 
discuss definite plans for union, and the time is not far distant when 
our Church will be faced with the question as to whether or not it will 
actively cooperate in definite plans for a union of the various branches 
of the Christian Church in Southern Asia. In the story of the expan- 
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sion of the religion of Christ in India a new chapter is opening. None 
of us has the far-seeing wisdom which can confidently lay down plans 
adequate to the whole future. 


The Batak Christian Church 


A church union proposal of a little different sort has appeared in 
North Sumatra through a communication sent by the North Sumatra 
Mission Field Finance Committee. It will be recalled that the territory, 
assigned recently by the Netherlands Indies Government to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Sumatra, adjoins, on the west, the territory 
occupied for seventy-five years by the Rhenish Mission. This latter 
territory is mountainous and has been, until recently, more or less re- 
mote from the lowlands of the East Coast, which lowlands are just 
now emerging into most prosperous, cultivated plantations among which 
there are arising communities of considerable size. 

Up in the mountains, the Rhenish Mission has developed a Batak 
Christian Church of at least 250,000 baptised Church members, with a 
constituency of another quarter of a million. With the development 
of the lowlands, these Batak Christians are migrating from the moun- 
tains and are settling in the new communities in the territory now occu- 
pied by the Methodists. These immigrant Batak Christians become at 
once centers of new church societies and naturally our missionaries, 
Chinese, Indian and the Batak Methodists come into vital touch with 
them. In recent years, there has been considerable discussion with 
reference to the relation of these East-Coast Bataks to the Church in 
which they were reared and which holds so much of their loyalty. Rev. 
A. H. Prussner, who has conducted the negotiations with the leaders 
of the Rhenish Mission for the Field Finance Committee, informs us 
that they have now worked out a scheme for which they ask the ap- 
proval of the Board, before it is proposed to the Batak Church, itself. 
Since our most promising work is undoubtedly among people of Batak 
nationality, it has seemed best to the Field Finance Committee to pro- 
' pose that the Methodists form an organic union with the newly re- 
organized and established Batak National Church. This young native 
church would then have a membership of about 280,000 Christians, and 
is growing steadily. Administratively, it has hitherto had five districts, 
each one of which has a district superintendent, or a “Praeses” as the 
Germans call him. The proposal now is that the East Coast, which is in 
Methodist territory, be made a sixth District of the Batak National 
Church, and that this District be under the supervision of the Methodist 
Mission, in the same way as the other five Districts are under the leader- 
ship and supervision of the Rhenish Mission. Dr. Prussner points out 
that the two Missions are not divided by any serious doctrinal differ- 
ences ; church organization and the order of worship have taken certain 
definite forms, which are very much more in common with Methodist 
ideas and ideals than were the forms introduced originally by the 
Rhenish Mission from the State Church in Germany ; and he notes that, 
even at this time, the Batak congregations on the East Coast are con- 
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tinuing the forms which most of their members used in the Toba Lake 
country. 

The plan was presented to the last Field Finance Committee in 
session in North Sumatra and its advantages are reprinted herewith as 
Exhibit C. In more recent correspondence it has been pointed out that 
there is another great advantage not hitherto mentioned and that is, that 
under this arrangement there will be a great saving in the training of 
teachers and preachers which hereafter would be done at Sipoholon. 
Teachers trained at Sipoholon are recognized by the government since 
the school is subsidized, with a Dutch teacher at the head. Later on 
we may be called upon to support a missionary at Sipoholon to be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Landgrebe, the missionary of the Rhenish Mission in 
charge of the training institution. 

The Corresponding Secretaries recommend that the Board of Man- 
agers consider this question carefully and make some pronouncement 
which, without prejudicing the ecclesiastical problems involved, will put’ 
us on record in our missionary policy and program. 

The Secretaries hope that a policy will be stated which will enable . 
us to reassure national groups which, out of deep conviction, are con- 
sidering church union or federation, that the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will continue to give sympathetic 
consideration to the provision of needed missionaries and their support, 
and to the continued development of all the enterprises related to the 
churches concerned. 


Methodism’s Golden Jubilee in Burma 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in Burma is this year celebrat- 
ing its Golden Jubilee. Fifty years have passed since James M. Tho- 
burn went to Rangoon and organized, for English-speaking people, 
Epworth Memorial Church, “the mother church of Burma Methodism.” 
During this half century our work in Burma has steadily grown until 
it extends far beyond the English-speaking community out into three 
of the major racial groups of the land, Burmese, Chinese, and Indian. 

Epworth Memorial has for many years been a strong independent 
church supporting its own pastor, an American missionary, and carry- 
ing on a commendable program of religious education and social service 
in the cosmopolitan city of Rangoon. 

The center of our work among the Burmese people has been our 
great Boys’ High School which enrolls more than a thousand students 
and each year refuses applications of hundreds of others, for lack of 
room. In addition to this there are several Burmese churches minister- 
ing to the spiritual needs of Burmese-speaking people. 

In addition to the English and Burmese work there is the work 
carried on among the Chinese, who have migrated to Burma by the 
thousands during recent years. Here we have Chinese churches, 
schools, and social centers rendering effective service to the increasing 
numbers of Chinese Christians in Burma. 

By far the largest number of emigrants into Burma, however, are 
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the hundreds of thousands of Indians, mostly ‘Tamils, who are flocking 
across the Bay of Bengal in search of a new home and better economic 
conditions. Two-thirds of the present population of the city of 
Rangoon, the capital of Burma, is Indian. More than half our total 
Christian community in Burma is Indian. 

Plans for the celebration of this Golden Jubilee call for a deepen- 
ing of consecration and a recognition of the sacrifice which have char- 
acterized this work, the recognition of God's leading through all the 
years, and a strengthening of the whole life of the young Church in 
Burma. 

The English congregation is moving to a splendid new site and is 
erecting a beautiful modern and commodious church building suited to 
its needs. The three Indian congregations, different in language and 
race, propose to purchase the present Epworth Memorial Church which 
for many years they have shared with the English congregation. These 
Indian congregations alone are unable to provide the full amount 
needed to purchase this expensive property in the heart of the city and 
must have help from America. The Executive Committee has already 
approved the solicitation of gifts for this purpose and it is hoped that 
this historic church property may be saved for these vernacular con- 
gregations. 

The strengthening of our educational work at Twante and the pay- 
ment of the debts on the Burmese Church in Rangoon are also in the 
program of advance, which the missionaries and national workers, under 
the leadership of Bishop Fisher, have undertaken. Already the Church 
in Burma has responded to the challenge of this jubilee occasion, and 
with courage and genuine sacrifice has pledged itself to secure $25,000 
locally for these enterprises, and is rejoicing in the spiritual achieve- 
ments of this half century. 


The Development of the Indian Church 


We note with deep satisfaction the growth of the Church in India. 
Our missionaries feel that the day has come when more and more their 
contribution to India shall be through the young Church in India, 
rather than as foreign representatives of the older churches. 

The legislation of the last General Conference is having an in- 
creasingly wholesame influence on the Church in India. Ministers and 
laymen are growing in power and usefulness. There is a developing 
self-consciousness that is very hopeful. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the Church in India, at present, is very largely com- 
posed of illiterate, backward, unprivileged folks. There are a few fine 
outstanding leaders, men and women of large influence, who are doing 
great things for the Kingdom. We have large numbers of laymen 
who, if trained, could take increased responsibility. But these few 
have to lift a very large body of more or less ignorant members. 

Up until the present, the Church has developed largely along the 
lines of the churches in the West. Who knows what the final outcome 
will be? Some think that the present organization, with certain adapta- 
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tions, will remain. Others feel that the organization and work of the 
Church should be more adapted to the thought and methods of India. 
We believe that our bishops and missionaries are anxious that the 
Indians, themselves, shall largely determine these matters. A very 
interesting and significant fact, and one that calls for serious considera- 
tion, is that many of the ministers of the Church in India, coming as 
they do from the depressed classes, living in scattered communities 
where Christians are few, surrounded on all sides by opposing forces— 
social, religious and economic—and still having something of a spirit of 
dependence, are fearful of any suggestion of being deserted by the 
Mother Church. But the whole Church in India is facing the question 
as to whether or not the organization of the Church in the West is best 
adapted to the needs of India. 

The Church in India is growing very rapidly, faster than in any 
other country in the world. Large numbers are being received every 
year. The Church faces the task of properly caring for these folks. 
This membership is scattered through thousands of villages. How can 
they be reached? How can they be taught? The children must be - 
educated, leaders developed and trained. The task is tremendous. 
The Church in America must stand by the Church in India for many 
years to come. 


Education 


The Church in India is utterly unable, alone, to carry out the most 
essential educational program and training. We are faced with the fact 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, as a whole, is an unedu- 
cated Church; nine out of ten cannot read. There is tremendous need of 
primary education in the villages. We are pleased to record that our 
leaders in India realize this fact and they are now making every effort 
to give the boys and girls of our Church at least the beginnings of an 
education. The Church in America must support our brethren in 
India in this work. Hundreds of village primary schools should be 
opened. The local constituency will pay part of the cost, but we must 
help them. Perhaps the greatest task in this direction is the training 
of teachers. Here the Church in America can render very real aid. 
We can establish, equip and maintain schools for the training of the 
teachers that are needed. We already have several such training schools, 
such as Ghaziabad, Lodipur, Asansol and other centers. In these 
schools those who are to be teachers are, themselves, being taught not 
only modern methods of education, but how to use their hands, how to 
become self-supporting and how to help the villages in which they are 
to live. We must stand by these schools in a very real way. Govern- 
ment educational authorities are anxious to cooperate with us and they 
are quick to recognize any contribution which the Church can make. 


Evangelism 


Then the Church in America must help the Church in India in its 
evangelistic work. How shall the preacher preach unless he be sent? 


Ky 
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The economic status of the Church in India, especially in rural com- 
munities, is on a very low basis. In many cases the Christians are the 
serfs of the landlords of the village in which they live. That which 
they have they dare not call their own. Yet even in the face of this, 
self-support is growing by leaps and bounds. Some churches are fully 
self-supporting. Large numbers pay half or more of the salary of 
their preachers. Every church tries to do something toward the support 
of its pastor. But for some time to come the older Church must help 
the younger. 

Of special urgency is the need for the training of preachers. 
Middle schools, high schools and colleges, which are the sources from 
which our ministers largely come, must be adequately maintained. The 
theological and Bible training schools, too, need our heartiest support. 
The Church in India cannot, at this time, undertake this burden. They 
are doing what they can. Parents are glad to pay fees for their boys. 
Men who can afford to give something are gradually being raised up 
and they are giving. But the task is too great for the Church there. 
Here is a place where the American Church can do great things for 
their brethren across the seas. 

Because the Church in India is a growing Church new fields are 
being opened, and new churches are being established. People of many 
castes are asking for instruction. Educated men are reading and think- 
ing and talking about Jesus Christ. In every village and city wonderful 
opportunities face the missionary and preacher. In this work the young 
Church must have our help. They simply cannot face the situation 
alone. Work such as E. Stanley Jones and others are doing must be 
largely financed from America. 


Social Uplift 

Then there is the whole field of social uplift. Who is going to 
meet the problem of the economic ‘situation of our Church in India? 
Being a Christian changes things. The Christian finds himself in new 
situations; new life, new ambition, new opportunities come to him. 
Cooperative Banks can be established, better methods of farming can 
be introduced, new trades can be taught, overcrowding in villages can 
be relieved by finding employment in other centers. We must help to 
change the economic base. Then our people will be able to do more for 
themselves. Unsanitary conditions, sickness, babies uncared for—the 
whole field of sanitation and health—are all a challenge to the Church 
in India. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is in every part of India. Some 
fields are, at present, comparatively barren, others are crowded with 
Methodists who are not receiving proper training. The Board has no 
desire to dictate as to the way in which the Church in India shall de- 
velop. But we do feel that the time has come when the Board should 
carefully study, in close cooperation with the field, the best use of its 
missionaries and of its funds. Shall the Church continue to enter and 
develop new sections, or must there be further concentration and de- 
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velopment of the fields already occupied and inadequately cultivated? 
Shall we withdraw from certain unfruitful fields? These and other 
questions are a natural outcome of the rapid and phenomenal growth 
of our Church in this great field and we should set ourselves to answer- 
ing them for the best interests of all concerned. 


Christian School of Islamic Studies, Lahore, India 


One year ago, the Board added to its appropriations to India the 
amount of $1,200, as its share in the new School of Islamics in co- 
operation with other churches in India. Word now comes that the 
school is getting under way. 

The staff is to consist of the Rev. L. Bevan Jones (B.M.S.), for- 
merly of Dacca, as Principal; the Rev. L. E. Browne (S.P.G.), formerly 
of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; and Mr. J. A. Subhan (M.E.M.), 
formerly of Bareilly Institute. 

The members of the staff will arrive in Lahore toward the end of 
this year and will be prepared to start lectures on Monday, January 6, 
1930. The opening session will be short, probably of three months’ - 
duration only, but later on it is hoped that arrangements can be made 
to hold two terms in the cold season. At the outset lectures will be 
given on the following subjects: Mohammed: his life and character ; 
The world in Mohammed’s day; The history of Islam, with special 
reference to India; The development of Islamic doctrine; Islam in 
India to-day; Sufiism: religious orders in India; Christian contact with 
Islam throughout the ages; The presentation of Christianity to Muslims. 

In exceptional cases, where missionaries are prepared to devote 
most of their time to work among Muslims, and where more prolonged 
periods of study are contemplated, the course can be made to include 
Arabic, Persian and advanced work along special lines. Arrangements 
can be made for the study of Urdu. Students will have opportunities 
for intercourse with Muslims. 

Dr. Murray T. Titus, one of our Methodist missionaries, stationed 
at Budaon, United Provinces, India, is the Secretary of the directing 
board. 


India Methodist Theological College 


This college continues to justify the wisdom and foresight of those 
prophets of the new day in India who seven years ago, in cooperation 
with the Board, launched out in faith upon the establishment at Jubbul- 
pore of an institution of college grade for the training of a Christian 
ministry from the better educated classes of the Christian community. 

The India Methodist Theological College is now affiliated with 
Serampore College, founded a century ago by Christian missionaries 
and empowered by government to grant college and theological degrees. 
Students of the Theological College may now take the Serampore ex- 
aminations at Jubbulpore and if successful receive the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. 

Bishop Adna W. Leonard, who last year on a world tour spent con- 
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siderable time in India, was so impressed with the opportunity and the 
needs of this college that he is proposing to create at Jubbulpore, a fit- 
ting memorial to his sainted father, that great servant of God, the 
Reverend Adna B. Leonard, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions from 1888 to 1912. The plan was endorsed 
by the three Resident Bishops in India in a conference with Bishop 
Leonard, and the project should now be given the approval of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Bishop Leonard proposes to raise within the 
Buffalo Area a special A. B. Leonard Memorial Fund of $200,000 pay- 
able in five years, over and above World Service giving, one half of 
which is to be used to purchase additional property and erect the central 
main building for the college, to be known as “The A. B. Leonard 
Memorial Hall.” The other $100,000 is to create a permanent fund, 
the income of which is to be used for the current expenses of the en- 
larged institution. The Corresponding Secretaries have not only en- 
dorsed this proposal, but have given Bishop Leonard every help and 
encouragement possible, in what may become a most significant move- 
ment in providing the larger equipment necessary for those major 
institutions, which must go on from strength to strength if our churches 
abroad are to have the leadership necessary for future days. 


Lucknow Christian College 


A year ago, the Corresponding Secretaries’ Report called attention 
to the need of this pioneer institution, the only Methodist school of its 
grade for men in Southern Asia, serving our Church with its half a 
million members. The college has had a splendid year under the able 
leadership of Dr. J. R. Chitambar, the principal, and his associates. The 
scholarship standing is constantly improving, a fine spirit of loyalty is 
rapidly growing among the alumni, and the college is being more and 
more recognized by government educational authorities and by the 
Church as an important agency in the building up of an intelligent, edu- 
_cated and wholesome Christian citizenry. 

The financial condition of the college still gives cause for concern, 
despite the splendid year just closed. The school has practically no 
endowment and must depend upon income which can be secured from 
various sources in India each year, plus the Board’s annual appropria- 
tion. This has resulted, over a period of years, in an indebtedness of 
approximately seventy-five thousand dollars. The interest on this debt 
must be found each year from the current budget and it is a source of 
constant anxiety to the Board and to the college. 

Plans are now being developed for an approach to the friends of 
Lucknow Christian College for funds for the clearance of this trouble- 
some debt, and for a sufficient endowment to provide additional income 
necessary to balance the annual budget of the college. The necessity 
for these additional resources for Lucknow Christian College were 
clearly recognized by Secretary Diffendorfer and the members of the 
Commission of Ten who visited India a few years ago. This proposal 
to clear the debt and augment the permanent funds of the college was 
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made at that time and urged by the laymen on the Commission. The 
plans have the approval of the bishops in India, and have been author- 
ized by the Board of Governors of the college. The Rev. J. Waskom 
Pickett, Editor of The Indian Witness, a member of the Board of 
Governors of the college and closely identified with the college for 
many years, will be in America this coming year and will cooperate with 
the Secretaries in securing the funds needed. Already, through the help 
of members of the Commission and others, a considerable start has 
been made toward this fund. From one hundred and fifty thousand to 
two hundred thousand dollars will be necessary to put Lucknow Chris- 
tian College on a sound financial basis. 


Southern Asia Area Meetings 


Some of the most significant meetings ever held in Southern Asia 
have been the Area conventions held during the past few months in 
India, in the Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta Areas. Missionaries and Indian 
workers of the Areas, both men and women, united with the bishops 
in an attempt to face seriously the problems of the Areas and find solu- 
tions. It is the first time that such meetings have been held on such a 
comprehensive and ambitious scale. 

“Building the Indian Church” was the general theme for these 
Area programs and discussions. Such problems as center around the 
village church in the midst of a vast uneducated Christian community 
were freely discussed. Problems of indigenous leadership; self-sup- 
port; religious education; Christian conduct in the midst of a non- 
Christian environment; church administration; the relation of the work 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to the Church on the field ; 
the place of our schools in the attainment of a self-conscious, self-sus- 
taining and self-propagating church—these and many other difficult 
questions were frankly faced and many constructive proposals were 
produced. 

The Delhi Area met in two sections under the leadership of Bishop 
J. W. Robinson. The first section met for three days at Lahore, in 
April, 1929, to consider the evangelistic work. The second met at 
Meerut for three days, in July, to consider the extensive educational 
work of the Area. 

Commenting on these two meetings, Bishop Robinson states that 
they “have very decidedly increased the usefulness of the forces and 
plants we have, and, in a way we had not before succeeded in doing, 
have focused the vision of our workers, American and Indian alike, on 
the real objective of our effort, the establishment of a self-conscious 
church, self-governing, self-propagating* and self-supporting.” 

The Bishop further states that, as he goes from place to place, 
examines into conditions and comes in contact with the workers of both 
the Society and the Board, he is “persuaded the effect of the two con- 
ferences was not a ‘whoopee spurt,’ nor a bit of publicity for advertis- 
ing purposes, but an inspiration and a decision and a vision that have 
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enabled us to get beyond the tread-mill-like progress we were making, 
and launch us, as a body, into a really constructive advance. That does 
not mean that our problems are solved and that we will attain without 
effort, but it does mean a better realization of what we are striving for, 
and a better grasp of the means by which we may attain unto it.” 

In closing his statement, Bishop Robinson then adds this sig- 
nificant sentence, “Last week I completed my thirty-seventh year here 
in India, and while I was here during the days of the giants—Thoburn, 
Parker, Mansel, et al—I have never before felt so sanguine that real 
progress is being made and that a real Church is being established as [| 
have felt the last few months.” 

The Bombay Area Meeting was held at Bombay, July 13-17, and 
Bishop Badley, reporting it at length in the “Indian Witness” of July 
31, describes the meeting as a great success and indicates that the actions 
taken were most significant. 

The Calcutta Area Meeting was in session at the time of the writ- 
ing of this report, October 31-November 4. Preceding this gathering, 
there was a far-reaching study made of the problems related to the 
“building of the Indian Church,” and the program consisted of the dis- 
cussion of topics related to this problem. ‘The only report received 
thus far from the Calcutta Area Meeting was a cable from Bishop 
Fisher, received and reported to the October Executive Committee 
meeting as follows: 


“Great Area Convention assuming undreamed of sig- 
nificance: four hundred select delegates all paying own travel- 
ling expenses plus registration fee. ‘This encouraging self- 
support awakening means new missionary epoch if taken at 
flood tide by vigorous continuation program. We are asking 
Woman’s Executive for appropriation five thousand dollars 
and some men for large special gifts. Please endorse and 
support this program and we will guarantee indigenous results 
never yet witnessed.’’—Fisher. 


Following the important All-India Conference at Asansol in Jan- 
uary, 1927, with Secretary Diffendorfer and members of the Board’s 
Commission of Ten; the Central Conference of Southern Asia at 
Baroda in February, 1928; and the meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem in April, 1928; and, more especially, the 
meeting of the National Christian Council of India at Madras, Decem- 
ber 29 to January 5, 1929, with Dr. John R. Mott, these Southern Asia 
Area Meetings of 1929 are significant to Methodism in India and 
Burma in the attempt, not only to discover what the young Church in 
India ought to do, but also in the earnest endeavor to learn how to do 
it. Already some of the constructive measures adopted are actually 
being carried out, and the next few years will see still greater and more 
_ rapid advance in the building of a strong, worthy and more truly Indian 

Church. 
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A Study of the Mass Movement in India 


The National Christian Council of India at an enlarged meeting 
of the Council in Madras, December 29, 1928, to January 4, 1929, at 
which Dr. John R. Mott, the Rev. William Paton and other prominent 
visitors were present, approved a recommendation that some one be 
secured to make a thorough survey and study of the Mass Movement 
in the various sections of India. 

This project has the approval of the Committee of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, and Dr. Mott is lending his support to the 
undertaking, especially in the way of raising the necessary funds to 
finance the study. The Executive Committee of the National Christian 
Council has selected Dr. J. W. Pickett, editor of The Indian Witness, 
and one of the missionaries of this Board, as the most capable person 
to be entrusted with this task. If the necessary funds can be secured 
the Committee is ready to appoint Dr. Pickett. 

Methodism has a peculiar interest in this proposed study of the 
Mass Movement, because a very large number of our members and con- 
stituency in India are from the Mass Movement areas. We regard this 
study as most timely. We trust that it may be carried through in a 
satisfactory and thorough-going way and that the Board may have 
the benefit of any reports that may be issued. 


Baluchistan 


Our work in Baluchistan, on the northwest frontier of India, was 
begun about the year 1889, when the Political Agent of Baluchistan 
transferred, without cost to us, a plot of land in the city of Quetta, on 
which was erected by the local people an attractive church for the 
European and Anglo-Indian congregation. Some years later, an adjoin- 
ing piece of land was also transferred to us for the erection of a par- 
sonage in connection with this English Church. As this English work 
grew and Quetta became a larger military settlement, numbers of native 
emigrants from the Punjab and from Hindustani-speaking sections of 
India found their way into Baluchistan, as servants and menial laborers 
in connection with the growing military encampment. Among these 
emigrants were numbers of Christians. Gradually, a small vernacular 
work grew up among these humble, Christian folk who had migrated 
far from their homes. In 1913, an Indian local preacher was appointed 
to care for these Christians, and thus began our organized vernacular 
work. No work was attempted among the nomadic tribes from across 
the border nor among the fierce Pathans in these earlier years. Atten- 
tion was concentrated on the emigrant Christians from other sections 
of India. 

The English Church in Quetta has continued as a separate self- 
supporting church through all these years. Throughout the following 
decade, considerable sums of money were secured through special gifts 
and through the Milton Stewart Evangelistic Funds, with which a rather 
extensive property was secured, in an effort to strengthen the work. 
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A missionary was appointed to give his full time to Baluchistan. Two 
bungalows were erected at Sheikh Mandah, about six miles from 
Quetta, a dispensary was started to minister to the needs of the people, 
a small school for the Christian children was begun and a church was 
erected. 

In 1922, Baluchistan was made a district of the Indus River Con- 
ference. From the beginning, Rev. A. L. Grey, one of our heroic and 
self-sacrificing missionaries, has been the superintendent of this district 
and, in 1926, he reported a community of 487 Christians, living in five 
villages and towns, with five Indian members of annual conference and 
three local preachers, and a boarding school with thirty boys and two 
girls. 

This work was largely supported by recurring annual grants from 
the Milton Stewart Funds, and was not, therefore, greatly affected by 
the declining income of the Board. However, the Board was notified 
that these special grants would end on a given date, and considering the 
whole nature of our work in Baluchistan, serious questions concerning 
the advisability of continuing that work were raised by Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer, when he was on his visit to India with the Commission of Ten 
in 1926-1927. 

On April 9, 1927, the Indus River Conference Finance Committee, 
after full consideration, took the following action: 


“Having fully considered the tentative recommendation of 
Secretary Diffendorfer urging the withdrawal of our forces, 
or part of them, from Baluchistan, the Finance Committee of 
Indus River Conference in view of the present financial strin- 
gency accepts whatever the Board may decide regarding with- 
drawal from Baluchistan, provided that suitable provision may 
be made to care for our Christian community in Baluchistan. 
This statement does not involve our English Church work or 
property in Quetta.” 


In November, 1927, at a regular meeting of the Finance Committee 
of the Indus River Conference, after careful consideration of the Bal- 
uchistan policy, the Committee passed the following resolution: 


“The Indus River Conference Finance Committee re- 
affirms the action taken in April, 1927, regarding Baluchistan, 
and states: that unless the Board of Foreign Missions does 
make provision for this work in addition to the present appro- 
priations, to the minimum amount of $3,000, we cannot assume 
financial responsibility for carrying on the work in Bal- 
uchistan.” 


The Board responded to this action of the Indus River Conference 
Finance Committee that it would be impossible at that time to increase 
the appropriations to Indus River Conference to provide the amount 
needed. 
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On February 16, 1928, the Executive Committee of the Board took 
the following action: 


“While appreciating the very great embarrassment which 
the Indus River Conference faces in connection with its Bal- 
uchistan work, the Board nevertheless cannot assume financial 
responsibility beyond the appropriation for work in the Indus 
River Conference for 1928; and, furthermore, it expects the 
field Finance Committee to keep its expenditures within the 
amount provided for work in the 1928 appropriation.” 


Meanwhile, the Christian and Missionary Alliance, which has work 
in this territory, had made an offer to purchase our property. 

On April 20, 1928, the Indus River Finance Committee cabled, 
recommending the sale of the Baluchistan property to the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. This cable was followed by an official letter, dated 
May 3, 1929, by Earl M. Rugg, corresponding secretary of the Indus 
River Finance Committee. Mr. Rugg, writing for the Finance Com- 
mittee, pointed out that this action recommending the sale was unani- » 
mous, with the exception of A. L: Grey, Superintendent of the 
Baluchistan work. 

On June 21, 1928, the Executive Committee of the Board took this 
action : 

“The Executive Committee approves the sale of the prop- 
erty in Baluchistan, excepting the English Church in Quetta, 
after conference between officers of the Board and representa- 
tives of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, at a price agreed 
upon in conference, the proceeds of such sale to be applied, 
first, to property obligations subject to the approval of the 
Board. It is understood that this action does not prevent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church from continuing its work in 
Baluchistan, if necessary.” 


On July 10, 1928, the Executive Committee again took action as 
follows, following a statement by Secretary Diffendorfer: 


“The Executive Committee on June 2Ist gave approval to 
the sale of our property in Baluchistan, located at Sheikh 
Mandah, near Quetta, and at Chaman, with the exception of 
the English Church and parsonage at Quetta, the price to be 
agreed upon in conference with the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. We now have a definite offer to purchase these 
properties for a total price of $17,000, to be paid—$5,000 down 
as soon as the agreement is formally adopted, and $3,000 for 
each of four succeeding years. This is less than the property 
has cost us, and we are not inclined to accept this figure. We 
have offered the property to the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance for $20,000, payable in five equal payments. We de- 
sire now to report progress on this transaction and request con- 
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tinuation of authority to the Corresponding Secretaries to 
-secure the best possible price for this property, with the under- 
standing that the proceeds will be used for the payment of the 
present property obligations in the Indus River Conference 
and the development of our work in Karachi. It was voted 
that the request be approved.” 


Negotiations proceeded with the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
until about November 1, 1928, when suddenly that Society found itself 
in financial embarrassment and had to withdraw the offer. Meanwhile, 
correspondence was carried on with Bishop Robinson, into whose Area 
the Indus River Conference had been transferred by the General Con- 
ference of 1928. Early in 1929, the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
resumed its offer to purchase this property for $17,000. The Corres- 
ponding Secretaries, however, realizing that the Indus River Con- 
ference had been transferred into Bishop Robinson’s Area since the 
negotiations had been in progress, and knowing also that Bishop Robin- 
son had expressed doubt about the advisability of withdrawing from 
Baluchistan, wrote the Bishop under date of February 9, 1920, putting 
the whole matter before him and urging compliance with the proposal 
to sell. On April 15, a cable was received from Bishop Robinson as 
follows : 


“Unconvinced wisdom legitimacy Boards Baluchistan pro- 
posals, however, continued disagreement harmful. Proceed. 
Cable full instructions. India cooperates—Robinson.” 


The Secretaries recognize the legal right of the Central Confer- 
ences to enter into negotiations involving expenditures of funds raised 
within their jurisdictions, but reiterate what has been pointed out to 
the Executive Committee of the Board when action was taken on the 
sale of the Baluchistan property, that the Board has the legal right, 
after due consideration with the field, to negotiate the purchase and 
sale of properties involving its own funds. 

The Secretaries also point out that the sale of property belonging 
to the Board of Foreign Missions does not necessarily mean the with- 
drawal of the Church from a given region. For instance, in this par- 
ticular case, the Central Conference would have had the right according 
to the Discipline, regardless of the Board’s judgment, to purchase the 
property in Baluchistan or, without the property, to continue such work 
as it is able to do with the use of funds raised within its jurisdiction. 
In other words, the Secretaries would like to distinguish between a 
transaction of this sort and the right or desirability of the Central 
Conference to determine whether or not the Church should enter or 
withdraw from any particular field. 

As to the wisdom of the sale of the Baluchistan property, the Sec- 
retaries realize that there may be differences of opinion regarding such 
a proposal. After due deliberation, however, they are convinced that 
the lines of our work in the Indus River Conference needed to be 
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drawn in, in order that the use of the Board’s missionaries and the ex- 
penditure of Board funds may be more efficiently administered. 

The Secretaries would have recommended most serious considera- 

tion of this proposal, even though there would have been the same or 
increased income for the use of the Indus River Conference in the 
future. 
We have, therefore, sold our property in Baluchistan to the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance for $17,000, and have received the first 
payment of $4,000, to be applied to other property in the Indus River 
Conference, the basis of annual payments having been slightly changed 
from the original agreement. On September 1, 1929, this Society 
took possession of these properties, and so far as the Board is concerned 
we have withdrawn from Baluchistan. 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 


Following plans originated years ago, the third of the great Latin 
American Evangelical Congresses was held at Havana, Cuba, June 20 
to 30, 1929. This was a worthy successor to the first, held at Panama 
in 1916, and the second, held at Montevideo in 1925, both under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. While 
the Hispanic-American Evangelical Congress of Havana was initiated, 
prepared and conducted by the Spanish-speaking churches of the Car- 
ibbean Area, it cannot be considered other than a child of the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America and one that required much careful 
and tactful guidance as well as a vast amount of arduous work. 

There were 200 official delegates and visitors present from eighteen 
Spanish-speaking areas and the United States. Mexico, Cuba and 
Porto Rico had the largest delegations of nationals, though only one of 
all the Spanish-speaking countries of the Caribbean was not represented. 

The popular volume telling the story of the Congress, “Evangelicals 
at Havana,” available in book form two months after the day the 
Congress closed, gives part of an address of one of the Mexican leaders 
which expresses the spirit and purpose the delegates had in coming 
together : 

“We have come to work for a larger realization of the 
ideals of our people. We come with open minds, ready to re- 
adjust our system and our practice in the social, educational 
and religious world according to the particular needs of our 
racial psychology. Social questions, relations between capital 
and labor, industrial problems, the place of women in the 
modern world, the civilization and Christianization of the 
Indian population, the position of university students and the 
questions revolving around international peace are some of 
the many perplexing questions we must face.” 


Sr. Baez Camargo, the interdenominational Secretary of Religious 
Education in Mexico, a son of Sr. Baez, Superintendent of the Central 
District, Mexican Conference, and formerly a professor in our Meth- 
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odist Boys’ School in Puebla, was made President of the Congress. 
He clearly demonstrated the splendid young leadership developed by 
the Evangelicals in these countries. The whole gathering was led by 
Latin Americans, with the forty Board representatives and specialists 
from the United States keeping in the background. It was a transfer 
of what many have been seeking from a “‘mission centered” to a “church 
centered” gathering. 

Havana was in many ways an experiment of the young Protestant 
churches in foreign fields and as such has especial significance. Out 
of their discussions were brought concrete statements of principles, 
methods, forms of organization, social and educational machinery. The 
findings call for a practical program of establishing a Union Seminary 
in each geographical center for the Caribbean and a campaign for 
financing buildings for these institutions; in religious education, instead 
of framing a new definition of the subject, a definite course of study, 
written by nationals, was approved, and a central committee was set up 
for producing the same; in the report on the method and message the 
central idea is the practical plan approved for the formation of a Latin 
American Federation of Churches; in the matter of literature, instead 
of pronouncements as to its central place in Christian propaganda and 
need of larger study of the question, plans for Latin authorship were 
approved and publishing agencies were federated to insure larger and 
better distribution. While no outstanding pronouncements were made 
concerning the application of the Gospel to social questions, a commis- 
sion was appointed to work on this matter in connection with one from 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. And so on through 
the thirteen commissions the functional element was predominant. 

The Congress marked a new epoch in the place that the Evangelical 
Church occupies in Latin America. This particularly is illustrated by 
the new attitude of the press. The Congress won a prominent place 
in the papers of all of the countries of Hispanic America. 

Above all, the Havana gathering gave the Latin American Chris- 
tians, for the first time, a chance to discuss their own problems in their 
own way. Dr. Vicente Mendoza, pastor of the Gante Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Mexico City, declared: 


“We studied our problems as we find them in our own 
territory and not as they present themselves in other parts of 
the world. We went to the bottom of the questions which 
peculiarly challenge us and we saw clearly our responsibilities 
in reference to self-support, nationalism, the development of a 
strong ministry, evangelism and religious education. The work 
of the commissions was excellent, especially since they were 
aided by the experts who came from the North. 

“We have defined our purposes and aims. Now we know 
where we are going, upon what moral and material resources 
we may count and what responsibilities we must carry. And 
here is the most important initiative of the Congress, a federa- 
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tion of all Latin Protestantism to thus automatically federate 
with the Protestant world at large by means of other organiza- 
tions already founded. With the Latin American federation 
of Protestantism we will offer a united front before our people 
and carry forward programs which isolation makes impos- 
sible.” 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America has suddenly 
found itself in the position of greatest opportunity in its history. This 
comes primarily from two developments. The first is the great new 
interest which the public of the United States is taking in Latin 
America. President Hoover’s good-will tour to South America, what- 
ever else it may purport, represents the desires of the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens to have good neighborly relations with the 
people of these southern countries. 

Some of the increased interest in Latin American life is due to 
the fact that this year has seen the same enormous movement to push 
our commerce and invest our capital in Latin America as has been 
noted every year since the war. 

While there are grave dangers to missionary service connected 
with some of these matters which are compelling the fixing of our 
attention on Latin America, we emphasize them to show how this new 
interest in our southern neighbors gives the Committee on Cooperation 
an opportunity, never before enjoyed, of converting public interest to 
public service and to Christian ministry. 

The second situation which gives this Committee the greatest op- 
portunity of its history is the new demonstration of interest in the 
spiritual life given by many leaders in these southern lands. As the 
Minister of Education of Argentina expressed it: “Strange movements 
and awakenings are being felt among us. Men not in the ministry of 
any church are beginning to write about Christ. There are signs that 
a need is being felt and confessed and men are seeking to have that 
need satisfied in the Divine.” 

As a result of the campaign for Educational Advance in South 
America, begun in 1926, many of the schools conducted by the mission 
boards in South America are at this time about to begin on great build- 
ing plans for new edifices which are to house more adequately these 
growing institutions. Other projects that sprang out of the Montevideo 
Congress of 1925 have been materially advanced. Dr. George P. 
Howard has been made available for evangelistic work among the un- 
churched classes of South America. 


South America 


As a result of intensive study of the educational situation in South 
America, your Secretaries are convinced that some fundamental changes 
are necessary, if our schools are to function adequately under the new 
conditions which now exist. In every Republic rapid advance is being 
made in the building of new and well-equipped government and private 
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schools, in the training of teachers, and in the stiffening of the re- 
quirements on educational lines. 

Our schools have been suffering for years with the struggle to 
maintain self-support, including the salaries of missionary teachers, and 
with increasing competition not only with the national institutions, but 
with well-equipped schools opened by European interests, some of which 
are heavily subsidized. We are faced in South America, therefore, 
with the alternatives of permitting our schools gradually to deteriorate, 
of closing them immediately, or of choosing among them those which 
have the largest promise and strengthening them in buildings, equip- 
ment and staff, until they become leaders in education and in Christian 
character building. There is continued recognition of the opportunity 
and need of Christian schools which present the best of North American 
thought and ideals, and ample evidence that such schools will have a 
large and influential clientele, if they are even reasonably equipped and 
properly reinforced with well-trained North American missionary 
teachers. 


Santiago College 


Santiago College, in Chile, offers perhaps the best illustration of 
the possibilities along these lines. For very nearly half a century it 
has occupied an enviable position in the training of the young woman- 
hood of Chile. The life and spirit of the school have been maintained, 
notwithstanding the handicap of an inadequate building and an inade- 
quate teaching force. The beginning of better days for the College 
came with the organization of a separate Board of Trustees in New 
York of which Mrs. Moses C. Migel is the President; Rev. Ralph W. 
Sockman, D.D., Vice-President; Mr. Arthur B. Hatcher, Treasurer; 
and Rey. Thomas S. Donohugh, Recording Secretary. 

The Trustees have recently incorporated the school as a Junior 
College under the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
thus giving it a unique standing among all the girls’ schools of South 
America. It would appear at first sight that a school, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, and frankly announcing that 
it was offering the best of North American Christian education, would 
not appeal to the Chilean people in these days of intense nationalism. 
The contrary proves to be the case, however, and there is every reason 
to believe that on these lines Santiago College will do for this day and 
generation what it did originally—be the pioneer of new methods and 
the leader in education and character building for the young woman- 
hood of Chile. 

The Trustees have been most fortunate in securing the services 
of Miss Isabel K. Macdermott as Executive Secretary. Miss Macder- 
mott was a teacher under our Board of Foreign Missions, in Santiago, 
when Mrs. Migel was a student. At that time a friendship was formed 
which abides to this day. Miss Macdermott resigned her important 
position as editor of the publications of the Pan-American Union in 
Washington, D. C., to take up her former major interest and enthusi- 
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asm. She has entered upon her duties and has established an office at 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, and will give her full time to the de- 
velopment of the College and to increasing the number of its contribut- 
ing friends. 

With Mrs. Migel as President of the Board of Trustees and with 
Miss Macdermott as Executive Secretary, there is no reason why we 
should not achieve the ideal which the Trustees have set for Santiago 
College—that it shall rapidly become the leading educational institution 
for girls in all South America. Here is an opportunity for members 
of the Board and their friends to have a share in a big way in helping 
to make this ideal a reality. 

The present building program must be considered as only a be- 
ginning. A library, a gymnasium, an athletic field, a school of social 
science, a school of domestic science and, above all, a beautiful college 
chapel are among some of the projects which the Trustees are fostering. 

A year ago sufficient funds were in hand to enable the Trustees 
to purchase a new campus, on the edge of the city, in a rapidly develop- 
ing, high-grade residential section. This property is all paid for. It. 
is toward the foothills of the Andean range, and from any part of the 
campus there is a magnificent view of the snow-capped Cordilleras. 
The efforts which have been made to provide a new school plant upon 
a better site have aroused great enthusiasm in Santiago. The inspiring 
example of the devotion and generosity of a former pupil, who has 
been the genuine and constant inspiration of this whole movement, has 
brought many new supporters into the field. A year ago we announced 
a gift of $100,000, conditional upon the raising of an equal amount by 
the Board. The rising costs of construction have shown that these 
earlier estimates were insufficient and this gift has been increased to 
$150,000, on the same terms. 

Such a magnificent gift from non-Methodists is a striking testi- 
mony of the value of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
the mission field. It is, moreover, an eloquent proof of the value of 
Santiago College in directing the lives and characters of thousands of 
Chilean and other Latin-American young women toward that finer 
Christian womanhood which is the ultimate aim of this institution. 

To-day, as the entire body politic of our own nation is being 
moved, as never before, by the quickening spirit of international friend- 
ship and peace, no finer expression can be given, in the direction of 
poatiedicigiaias sympathy and good-will, than a contribution to Santiago 

ollege. 

Sufficient cash and good subscriptions have been received toward 
this project so that the Board is within reasonable sight of the attain- 
ment of this splendid achievement. It is desired to report the entire 
amount as raised before December 1, 1929, in order that the College 
may proceed with the new buildings and complete them in time for 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the College 
in October, 1930. 

The Corresponding Secretaries regard the completion of this fund 
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to match the conditional gift of $150,000 as the most important project 
immediately before us. Even before the fund is completed, the Sec- 
retaries desire to record their appreciation of all those who have con- 
tributed to this worthy enterprise. It is simply impossible to put into 
a few words what it will mean to the Evangelical Movement in South 
America to bring the educational institutions of the Christian Church 
once more into the forefront both educationally and religiously. Of 
equal importance is the necessity of more adequate church buildings 
and better training institutions for a national ministry. All of these 
factors will enable the Evangelical Movement in South America to 
make its appeal to an increasing number of educated, cultured Latin- 
Americans who have broken with the Church of their fathers and who 
have not yet found congenial spiritual homes. 


American Institute 


In La Paz, Bolivia, the American Institute is to be equipped with 
new dormitories, replacing some of the old and utterly unsuitable 
buildings which have been occupied during the period of rapid growth 
of the school into its position of leadership. Funds are in hand for 
these new buildings, and their construction during 1930 will further 
strengthen the Institute, which is our most important educational center 
in the capital city of Bolivia. 


Concepcion and Iquique 


In other centers, similar work of reconstruction and reinforcement 
must be carried on, notably in Concepcion and Iquique, Chile. These 
schools, among the largest in our South American work, have been 
meeting increasing competition with a reduced teaching force and an 
equipment which steadily has fallen below the high standard set by 
the new national and other schools. 


Educational Policy 


Our schools in South America have continued through the heroic 
devotion and self-sacrifice of missionary teachers, who, in many cases, 
have given up a large share of their own meager salaries in order that 
the schools might not be closed. Housing, food and sanitary conditions 
are all unworthy of the standard this Board should set in conducting 
an educational institution. 

The whole situation is one which requires most careful study in 
cooperation with Bishop Miller and the Field Finance Committees, for 
it is evident that the schools cannot continue upon the present basis, and 
that some satisfactory solution must be found or the schools be closed. 

Your Secretaries recommend that, so far as may be possible, con- 
ditions due to inadequate income be corrected, and the necessary steps 
be taken to provide for a comprehensive study of the problems involved 
in our educational work in South America. To this end, we recommend 
that the whole matter be referred to the Executive Committee, with 
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power, to take such steps as may seem necessary during the coming 
year. 
These questions are vitally related to our missionary purpose and 
to our attempts to build an evangelical church in South America. 
Whether, in this new day in education, this may best be done through 
schools or through other forms of missionary effort is one of the 
matters to be determined by the careful study which is recommended. 

The schools have rendered a large service in the past; there are 
many reasons for the conviction that there is still a large place for them, 
when properly equipped and manned. It is evident, however, that we 
are facing a new day in our relations with South America, and it is 
of the utmost importance that every institution and every form of work 
now being conducted should be best adapted for the carrying out of 
the missionary aim of the Church under these new conditions. 

There are those who question our right to maintain schools. There 
are others equally or better informed who believe firmly that they are 
still the most influential and helpful form of missionary service which 
we can render to the youth of these republics. The study is recom- . 
mended in order that these varying points of value may be thoroughly 
considered and a program developed, upon which we can go forward 
with the same conviction and assurance that have characterized the last 
half century of missionary effort in South America. 


Colegio Americano y Instituto Ward 


The Colegio Americano y Instituto Ward was founded in Novem- 
ber, 1913.. In these few years it has made a deep and positive impress 
on the educational life of the Argentine Republic. 

At the time of its founding, the Rev. Homer C. Stuntz, D.D., 
LL.D., the resident Bishop of the Buenos Aires Area, had long sensed 
the need of an educational institution which would touch in a real way 
the boys and young men who would later be intellectual and moral 
leaders of the country. He visualized an educational institution for the 
children of our own evangelical churches, and for the great mass of 
children of the country, for whom there was no institution that based 
its educational program on the tenets of the Gospel. 

In 1913, Mr. George S. Ward, a prominent business man of New 
York City, was traveling through South America and came to Buenos 
Aires. While in this city he received a cablegram announcing the death 
of his mother, and, as an affectionate son, was deeply moved by the 
news. Through previous conversations with Bishop Stuntz, he had 
learned of the need of a strong Christian educational institution in the 
city, and he now considered seriously the possibility of giving his help 
in establishing it. During a later visit of Bishop Stuntz to his home in 
New York City, he took a definite decision and gave a sum of money 
sufficient to establish a school as a memorial to his mother. 

Work began in March, 1914, in a rented building, and the school 
was known as the “Ward Institute.” Its history, from the very first, 
is one of rapid growth. In the first year there were three boys, in the 
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second fifty, and it thus at once became necessary to rent a larger build- 
ing. ‘The growth continued and the present property was purchased 
in 1917. ‘This purchase was made possible through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Date and family of Evanston, Lllinois. 

During succeeding years the growth continued, until it became 
necessary to set a limit to the number of students, awaiting the develop- 
ment of permanent plans. 

By this time, another element of interest had entered into the pro- 
gram for the school, and this was the extension of the course to include, 
not only commercial studies, but also the full course of primary and 
secondary studies as offered by the schools of the national government. 
This department was finally incorporated into the national system, the 
President of the Republic signing the respective decrees on December 
29, 1921. 

This means that, at the termination of this full course of study, 
the bachelor’s degree is given, which is the sine qua non of admittance 
into the professional schools of the University. An English-speaking 
department has also been developed and now includes full grammar 
school and high school courses as given in any similar institution in the 
United States. The commercial course has also been continued. In 
addition, affiliated with the college, there is a fully organized and well- 
staffed Theological Seminary, in which young men are thoroughly pre- 
pared for the Christian ministry, and a Training School for Christian 
workers which provides a similar preparation for young women who 
are to enter some form of Christian service. 

In the beginning, the school was solely a Methodist undertaking. 
But, due to its rapid growth, it was soon realized that there should be 
help from more than one source, and the Disciples of Christ, with whom 
the Methodists in this area have always maintained very friendly and 
helpful relations, were invited to share in the responsibility. This in- 
vitation was accepted and, since 1918, the two Boards have carried on 
the school on a cooperative basis. At that time, too, the name was 
changed, in order to include the various courses that had been added, 
and became, as it is now, Colegio Americano y Instituto Ward. 

In spite of administrative burdens laid on the small force of Ameri- 
can teachers, they have never lost sight of the fundamental idea of the 
school, which is the development of Christian manhood. To further 
this ideal, Bible instruction is given in all departments, and, in addition, 
there is an Assembly of all students, two or three times a week, at which 
there is Bible reading and a talk by some member of the faculty or a 
visitor. Sunday school is conducted every Sunday for the boarding 
students, who are distributed into small groups in order that there may 
be a more intimate contact between pupil and teacher. There are also 
round-table and other forms of discussion for the older students, and, 
above all else, there reigns in the entire establishment the atmosphere 
of a Christian home, to which great contribution is made by the wives 
of the resident missionary teachers. 

Because of the possibility of surrounding the boarders with this 
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atmosphere of home life, it is recognized that the greatest possibilities 
in the development of character lie with this group of students. In con- 
sequence, the facilities of the building are strained to the utmost, and 
in 1929, there are fifty-five boarding students enrolled—five more than 
can be efficiently handled in the present reduced premises. 

Ordinarily, two missionary families live in the school—one Meth- 
odist and the other from the Disciples—and the wife of the Director 
has general supervision of the home life. In the dining room, each table 
is presided over by a teacher whose duty it is to direct the conversation 
into healthful channels and teach proper table etiquette. 

Due to the somewhat inelastic program of studies demanded by the 
Government, great emphasis is placed on extra-curriculum activities— 
such as sports of all kinds—for the purpose of teaching fair play, team- 
work and self-sacrifice which are so essential in a well-rounded Chris- 
tian character. The regular physical education is under the direction 
of a teacher who has trained in the local Y. M. C. A. and who is a 
member of one of the Methodist churches in the city. 

The school not only endeavors to influence the boys who have been’ 
confided to its care, but also reaches out into the homes from which 
they come, since it is realized that, for full educational success, there 
must be close cooperation between school and home. As a mission 
school, the Colegio Americano wishes to diffuse Christian ideals in the 
homes of its students. 

An annual event of great interest, in which the parents fraternize 
with the boys and teachers, is the Athletic Meet. For lack of a suitable 
school field, this is held on grounds belonging to one of the railways 
that center in Buenos Aires, and has been of great service in stimulating 
interest in healthful sport. 

At the close of the year, Commencement exercises are held in one 
of the theaters of the city, since the school has no Assembly Hall of 
its own sufficiently large for the purpose. The graduates are given their 
diplomas and a program very similar to those that distinguish the clos- 
ing exercises of an American high school is carried out. 

Looking toward the proper equipment of the institution with its 
needed buildings and playing grounds, a magnificent site has been 
bought just outside the city limits and only a half hour from the center, 
by fast electric trains. This consists of about eighteen acres and it has 
been declared, by competent observers, one of the finest school sites in 
South America. It needs, now, the proper buildings to enable the col- 
lege to begin its real and permanent work. In the midst of its century- 
old trees, it is planned to erect “Oldham Hall,” which will be a loving 
tribute to the great man and great Christian whose name it is to bear, 
and other edifices necessary to the full equipment of the institution. 

By agreement, the Cooperating Staff for World Service is an- 
nouncing that the objective for 1929 for the special World Service 
Christmas offering asked of the churches each year, shall be “Oldham 
Hall.” At the time of this Annual Meeting, the announcements of the 
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Christmas Program carrying this appeal have already reached the 
churches. 

The program was prepared by Rev. Paul Rugg of our own office, 
and centers around the building up of friendship between our country 
and the countries of South America. The program takes the theme of 
good-will, weaves it about the Christmas Message and then offers oppor- 
tunity to make positive application of the Christmas spirit in a practical 
act of strengthening the forces of Christian education in South America. 

A wide use of this program, one of the best ever offered to Meth- 
odist Sunday schools and churches, and an offering from every Sunday 
school for “Oldham Hall” would set forward this enterprise in a way 
that it deserves. 

Building costs in Buenos Aires are about the same as in the United 
States and the new “Oldham Hall” will ultimately need a half million 
dollars. Our most sanguine hopes for the Christmas offering would 
not lead us to expect anything like this amount, although we remember 
that the Christmas offering for the Japanese Earthquake Fund went 
considerably beyond the half million dollar mark. The Secretaries 
would like the cooperation of the Board in the completion of this 
project, and suggest that a special committee be appointed to aid in 
this worthy and significant project. 


Appropriations 


Recommendations Concerning the Regular Appropriations 

1. The Report of the Treasurer shows that the total receipts, this 
year, which were applied to meet the regular appropriations, amount to 
$2,473,896.44. In this amount there are several items, totaling 
$14,249.88, which cannot be expected as income next year. Your Sec- 
retaries, therefore, recommend that in determining the total amount 
to be appropriated, this $14,249.88 be deducted from the total receipts 
and that the amount of the regular appropriations be fixed at 
$2,459,046. 56. 

2. The amounts that were held in reserve last year, by the wise 
and conservative action of the Board in making its appropriations, 
have been used, under the authority of the Board, in preventing a 
larger deficit this year. We see no way to create as large a reserve for 
the year ahead. Every saving that can be made in the appropriations, 
except the direct appropriations, should be used to help maintain at 
the highest possible level the amount available for the fields. 

3. One year ago, the Board adopted the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee providing ‘that receipts from legacies and estate 
notes be excluded as the basis of any appropriation which would 
increase our current work or missionary personnel, provided, however, 
that until the preferential ceases, a portion of this income may be used 
as a basis of appropriation in order to maintain our current appropria- 
tions for work and for missionary support on the level of the preceding 

year.” Under the appropriations, the Corresponding Secretaries studied 
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carefully every Schedule in order to save as much as possible for the 
direct appropriations to the field. 

4. The Board faces a serious situation in connection with the 
salaries of missionaries in India. When the last salary increase went 
into effect it was accompanied with a regulation that the Board would 
discontinue guaranteeing loss of exchange. In India, the exchange 
situation has been such that the increase in support, less the guarantee- 
ing of loss of exchange, has meant an actual reduction in salary to 
many of our missionaries. 


a. Your Secretaries are convinced that we must either raise the 
basic support of missionaries in Southern Asia, or several of our most 
useful missionaries will be compelled to withdraw from the work. 

b. To meet this situation, the Secretaries recommend that the 
basic support of married missionaries in Southern Asia be increased 
by $200 per year, and the support of single missionaries proportion- 
ately, and that an amount sufficient to meet this increase be added to 
the direct appropriations for Southern Asia. 

5. During recent years, the growth of the Church in the mission’ 
field and the problems related thereto have required an increasing 
amount of time and attention upon the part of the Field Finance Com- 
mittees. The conviction is increasing that relief should be found at 
some point. Your Secretaries are of the opinion that this could be 
secured, in part, by handling the disbursements for missionaries’ sup- 
port direct from the office of the Treasurer, in New York, and, there- 
fore, recommend that this policy be approved by the Board, the details 
to be referred to the Executive Committee, with power. 

6. The question of the Board of Foreign Missions’ share of the 
expenses of the Cooperating Administrative Staff has been fully 
explained in the Treasurer’s Report. It will be necessary to make 
some provision for future disbursements under this item. It must be 
kept in mind that the Board has no control over this budget, except as 
the Corresponding Secretaries have a voice and a vote in the Coop- 
erating Administrative Staff. The budget is not approved by the 
Boards but by the World Service Commission. Furthermore, it is 
made for the fiscal year ending May 31, rather than October 31. It is 
therefore impossible to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 
amount which should be appropriated. Two proposals have been 
considered : 

a. First, that the Board authorize the Treasurer to disburse the 
Foreign Board’s share of these expenses and not include any amount 
in the appropriations ; 

b. Second, that we make an appropriation of the amount expended 
last year. 

c. Your Secretaries believe that the second proposal is better, 
inasmuch as it is more definite and will probably be more easily under- 
stood by the Church as a whole. They, therefore, recommend that 
there be included in the regular appropriations an item of $177,581.94 
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as the Board’s share of the expenses of the Cooperating Administra- 
tive Staff. 


Recommendations Concerning the Conditional Appropriations 


1. We have already referred to the method of disbursing desig- 
nated gifts. We recommend that the policy adopted last year of 
remitting designated gifts through the conditional appropriations be 
continued for the current year. 

2. We recommend that a special item be included in the condi- 
tional appropriations, equaling the amount which the Board finally 
determines must be deducted from the direct appropriations (Schedule 
D), the same to be sent to the field when designated funds are received 
for this purpose. 

a. In connection with this conditional appropriation, it is the 
hope of your Secretaries that some plan can be worked out with the 
Cooperating Staff by which funds can be sought for this purpose which 
will not hinder, but rather help future income. The details cannot be 
given at this time, but the general plan is as follows: 

b. List the missionaries, national workers and specific projects 
which have been, of necessity, eliminated from the appropriations of 
this year. Describe these items as definitely as possible. Solicit the 
help of members of the Board, pastors, and other workers to present 
these concrete items to individuals who did not contribute to World 
Service during 1929, or who did not contribute as much as they did in 
1928, with the hope that if they contribute to these projects, it may be 
possible not only to restore such projects to the work, at an early date, 
through the conditional appropriations, but to retain the interest of the 
contributors in the support of the work. 


The American Business Man and Foreign Missions 


During the last decade there have been certain influences which we 
need not enumerate here, but which are well known, that have caused 
many thoughtful and sincere Christian business men to question the 
efficiency and necessity of Foreign Missions. For these men, the inter- 
pretation of the World Christian Movement, apparently, has not kept 
pace with the rapid and far-reaching changes that have occurred in in- 
dustry, commerce, finance, education, the creation of public opinion, the 
use of leisure time and in the increase of cultural contacts, especially 
through world travel. 

In such a period of transition as that through which the world is 
now passing, with upheavals in politics, with the shifting of financial 
control and with fundamental changes in the social and economic struc- 
ture of whole nations of people, it is inevitable that these profound 
changes should raise many queries with reference to hitherto unques- 
tioned causes and movements. 

With many men aware of these conditions, it is not surprising that 
missionary support should be affected. It is not only, however, because 
of the effect of these movements upon our income, but also because 
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the Board has a distinct contribution to make to the interpretation of 
the future place and program of the Christian Movement that con- 
vinces the Secretaries that a far-reaching service would be rendered to 
the cause of Christ throughout the world if a group of laymen could 
be assembled during the ensuing months, for at least a week-end, for 
the consideration of some of the questions regarding Foreign Missions 
which have been raised in their own minds, and which their business 
associates are continually bringing to their attention. Such a confer- 
ence might well be named, “The American Business Man and Foreign 
Missions.” 

From our conversation with American business men and through 
our correspondence, questions, such as the following, might be con- 
sidered for the agenda of such a conference: 

1. Since the Central Conference amendments have now been 
passed and the younger Churches in the mission fields are about to take 
over an increased control of their own affairs, ought they not now to 
assume full financial support? 

2. Has not the study of comparative religion revealed that the non- 
Christian religions are quite as good, if not superior in some regards, © 
to Christianity ? 

3. Does the new sympathetic approach to non-Christian religions 
abrogate Christianity’s claim as a universal religion and Jesus Christ as 
the unique Saviour of the world? 

4. What is the place of the Christian school and college with the 
increasing emphasis on national school systems throughout the world? 

5. Is it not presumptuous, after all, to ask a man to change his 
religion or, to put it another way, has proselyting any place in a modern 
Christian program? 

6. Why should we in the West educate people who ultimately will 
become our economic rivals? 

7. Has the foreign missionary any future in rapidly changing situa- 
tions affected by a strong nationalistic spirit? 

8. Why should we concern ourselves regarding the reduction of 
infant mortality in countries already overpopulated? 

g. Should we not make America Christian, first? 

10. How can the Christian Movement proceed and still keep people 
of color “in their places” ? 

11. Is the international character of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church delaying church union? 

12. Are there too many local appeals? 

We recommend that there be appointed a small committee, from 
among the lay members of the Board, to consult with the Secre- 
taries on the scope, program and method of such a_ confer- 
ence. It would be most appropriate if the Vice-President of the 
Board could be not only the Chairman of this committee, but of the 
conference itself, for there is no layman in the Church who is more 
devoted to the cause of Foreign Missions, and who seeks to understand 
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the significance of the forces which are re-making the modern world 
and their challenge to the Christian Message. 


The World Mission of Christianity and the Modern Preacher 


In January, 1928, before the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, in the city of Detroit, Prof. Halford Luccock opened 
up a rich mine for pastors, in a statement in which he called attention 
to the preaching values in the messages from the recent meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in Jerusalem. 

Our President, Bishop McConnell, recently made a public state- 
ment that the Jerusalem Meeting was the most significant and creative 
of any ecclesiastical gathering he had ever attended. 

The Corresponding Secretaries became convinced that these preach- 
ing values and this creative spirit ought to be realized in our own 
Church and that, in some rather thoroughgoing way, we should begin 
to lay the foundations for them. 

The complete reports of the Jerusalem Meeting have been issued 
in eight volumes, covering the major issues before the World Christian 
Movement to-day. Bishop McDowell, commenting on this library, said 
some time ago that these volumes contain the largest amount of fresh, 
up-to-date material for missionary sermons that has been available in 
recent years. 

In previous Annual Reports, the Corresponding Secretaries have 
repeatedly said that the influences which are making for a new world 
are profoundly affecting the Christian Movement and especially Foreign 
Missions. The World Mission of Christianity needs to be reinterpreted, 
not only in the so-called “sending” countries, but throughout the whole 
world. The new world in which we live and its challenge for a very. 
greatly extended Christian program can only be brought to the people 
of the churches when pastors have faced the issues from the pulpit, in 
religious educational classes, in prayer groups and especially in those 
intimate, personal contacts in Methodist homes. 

Recognizing such an effort as fundamental, the Corresponding 
Secretaries, this last year, brought together in New York on April 23, 
and in Chicago on May I, groups of pastors for the purpose of discover- 
ing the missionary sermon material and preaching values in the Jerusa- 
lem Meeting Reports. Sixty-seven ministers responded to these two 
invitations. Each one prepared an outline on some designated material 
in the reports, preached the sermon to his own people, had the outline 
mimeographed and brought it to these meetings, where it was read 
and discussed by the entire group. Similar discussion groups will be 
held in other parts of the country. 

Following these training conferences, as arrangements were made 
locally, these same ministers held District discussion groups, in which 
the same material and the same method were used with the ministers 
of the various Districts. Thus far, over sixty of these District dis- 
cussion groups have been held. The ministers who were in the original 
_ groups have very generously given of their time to the leading of these 
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discussions. It is our hope to continue them until the whole country 
has been covered. 

A special arrangement was made with the International Missionary 
Council whereby, for this purpose, the Board has been able to offer the 
eight volumes of the Jerusalem Reports for $3.50 postpaid, which is 
one half of the published price. While these reports have only been 
available at this price for a few months, the demand for them is very 
gratifying. 

A vigorous promotion of this new form of mission study and dis- 
cussion, with the definite goal of pulpit sermons on the various phases 
of the World Mission of Christianity, cannot help but become an im- 
portant factor, not only in arousing increased interest in Foreign Mis- 
sions, but in lifting the vision and deepening the spiritual life of the 
churches. 

Our President, Bishop McConnell, has generously given of his 
time for the preparatory conferences and to his presence, more than any 
other factor, are due the splendid cooperation and the faithful and 
sacrificial work on the part of the ministers. 

At the close of these conferences in New York and Chicago, and © 
in many of the District discussion groups, there have come definite 
and earnest requests for opportunities to consider how still wider use 
may be made of the Jerusalem Message while it is yet fresh, as a chal- 
lenge to better devotion to Christ in the tasks of world evangelism, and 
as a means of bringing home to this generation the fact that Christ 
alone can meet the world’s need. 

It is interesting to observe how a similar movement took hold in 
Great Britain immediately after the close of the Jerusalem Conference. 
There, the first questions that were raised were the bearing of the find- 
ings of Jerusalem upon the training of future Christian ministers. The 
delegates from Great Britain to Jerusalem and the officers of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council held at York, in April, 1929, a most im- 
portant conference under the auspices of the British Conference of 
Missionary Societies. This conference was attended by the ablest 
representatives of theological training of both the Anglican and Non- 
Conformist Churches in Great Britain. The British Committee has also 
issued Five Sermon Outlines based on the Jerusalem Reports. Priv- 
ilege was given to your Secretaries to adapt these Outlines for use here 
in America, and they have recently been printed and are being circu- 
lated to the ministers attending the discussion groups referred to above. 

“It was made clear at the meeting at Jerusalem,” says the state- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the International Missionary Council 
at Williamstown, Mass., in July, 1929, “that in its efforts to evangelize 
the world the Christian Church has to meet not only the rival claims of 
non-Christian religious systems, but also the still more formidable 
challenge of secularism. The industrial civilization of the West, based 
on the application of the results of scientific outlook, is spreading rapidly 
throughout the world. Under the shock of these new influences tradi- 
tional social systems in non-Christian countries are being disintegrated, 
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and the traditional religions are revealing their inadequacy to meet the 
changed situation and are losing their hold over the minds of thought- 
ful men. While large masses are affected by the new forces which are 
rapidly transforming the social order, leaders of the national life and 
those who are directing these forces are particularly most subject to 
the influence of the secular outlook.” 

“To meet this situation what is supremely needed is a new ad- 
venture in Christian living, a fuller and richer manifestation of Chris- 
tian life. As was said in the statement at the Jerusalem Meeting on 
the Christian Message, ‘We and all Christian people must seek a more 
heroic practice of the Gospel.’ This adventure must include a fresh 
intellectual effort to interpret the Christian view and way of life, in 
a language that they can understand, to those who have acquired the 
modes of thought of secularism. A new endeavor is needed to enlarge 
the resources of the missionary movement by drawing into its service 
far more of the best Christian thinkers in different countries.” 

The Corresponding Secretaries are convinced that the time is at 
hand when such an adventure is possible in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and they ask that the Board authorize the calling of an extended 
conference of several hundred ministers in the late spring or early 
.summer of 1931, on ‘““The World Outlook for Religion.”” Such a con- 
ference will need to be preceded by the gathering of material from 
Christian leaders in our missions, and elsewhere throughout the world, 
which material would then be made available for study and discussion, 
and become the basis for a series of findings and messages to be pub- 
lished in book form, which could later be used in another nation-wide 
study and discussion group movement. For this particular occasion, 
we have been thinking only in terms of a conference of ministers, for, 
in the last analysis, they are the interpreters of the World Christian 
Movement for this generation. Many of them feel that a new world 
view is absolutely essential in a world which is rapidly becoming a 
neighborhood and will increasingly come to a common mind. The 
- Board of Foreign Missions because of its world contacts has the 
responsibility of bringing to the Methodist Episcopal Church the facts 
and the implications of this new world situation. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Board give its approval to this project and appoint a 
special committee on arrangements and ways and means. 


The New Christian Adventure 


We know of no better word with which to close this, our fifth 
Annual Report to the Board of Foreign Missions, than to extract a 
statement made by Dr. J. H. Oldham, one of the world’s foremost 
missionary statesmen, to the International Missionary Council at its 
meeting at Williamstown, July 11-21, 1929: 


_ “The most significant thing which resulted from the con- 
sideration of the Christian Message by the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem was that the attention of the 
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Church was directed in a more powerful way than ever before 
to a fresh missionary task. There was in connection with the 
meeting at Jerusalem no commission on unoccupied fields, as 
there was in preparation for the World Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh in 1910. But the meeting at Jerusalem did none 
the less most arrestingly call attention to a vast, important 
field, which, while it cannot be described as unoccupied, has 
certainly not yet been entered with a fraction of the energy, 
faith, courage, and resources that are required. 

“What the meeting at Jerusalem recognized with far 
greater vividness than any previous missionary conference 
was the significance of the rapid spread throughout the world 
of modern industrial civilization, based on the application of 
the results of scientific inquiry to the increase of wealth and 
welfare, and dominated by the scientific outlook. Under the 
impact of these powerful new forces existing social systems 
are undergoing sweeping transformations and are threatened 
with dissolution. The traditional religions are revealing them- 
selves as inadequate to meet the changed situation and are 
losing their hold on the minds of educated men. Though the 
number of those affected as yet by the new outlook is small 
relatively to the masses of the population, those who are so 
affected are the leaders of the national life and are directing 
the forces which are reshaping that life. 

“We are witnessing a fact of immense significance in the 
life of the world—the coming into existence of a world civil- 
ization having the same material basis in applied science, and 
the growth among the educated classes throughout the world, 
notwithstanding differences of race and traditional culture, 
of a common outlook and common attitude to life. 

“This outlook, which may be described as that of secular 
civilization, is a far more formidable challenge to Christianity 
than any of the non-Christian religious systems. It is no mere 
academic theory or speculative philosophy. It is intimately 
associated with the creative forces of the modern world. It is 
not a body of traditional beliefs, to which men pay an outward 
and respectful homage while their real interests lie elsewhere. 
What we have to reckon with are the assumptions underlying 
and bound up with the living forces which are here and now 
building up the world in which we live. 

“This is the challenge which the Christian Church has to 
meet, and it is not at present being met in any adequate way. 
Unless we can meet it more effectively, the missionary move- 
ment will lose touch with the most vital happenings in the world 
to-day and with the forces which are affecting most profoundly 
the lives and thoughts of men and conditions in which they 
live. 


J. R. Epwarps, R. E. Dirrenporrer, Corresponding Secretaries, 


oO 
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EXHIBIT A 


Missionary Education 


The work of the Department of Missionary Education falls under two gen- 
eral heads: first, that which is specifically educational, and second, that which is 
partly educational as such, and partly propaganda. 

Formerly the Department operated under the Board of Education, Division 
of Church Schools. Then its objective was to train up a missionary-minded 
generation of Christians within our church membership—a generation of Chris- 
tians, that is, who should understand their Christianity in terms of its com- 
munity, its international, its interracial and world relationships and responsibili- 
ties ; and who should determine to live in accordance with those relationships and 
responsibilities. 

Later the Department, through agreement between the Board of Education 
and the World Service Agencies, was transferred to the World Service organi- 
zation, with the understanding that it was still to give itself to the above-men- 
tioned basically educational work, but that likewise, because of its World Serv- 
ice relationship, it was to have added responsibilities. That is, its objective be- 
came also to train Methodists who should be informed and inspired with refer- 
ence to missions so that out of their very hearts they should be Christian King- 
dom extenders: gladly bearing their share of the cost of bringing about a 
Christian world. 

A well-known British thinker has said, “There is not an existing institution 
in the world of civilized humanity which can not be profoundly modified or 
altered or abolished in a generation. There is no ideal . . . dreamed by any 
dreamer or idealist which can not be realized within the lifetime of those around 
him. . . . Give us the young and we will create a new mind and a new earth 
in a single generation.” 

The possibilities are all there; but any group which would seek to realize 
them must approach the task with a determination, a concentration and a sus- 
tained investment of effort such as has not always characterized the church in 
its effort to train its youth. As far as Methodism is concerned we have tended 
too much to live “from hand to mouth” in our missionary endeavor: waiting until 
the need, or perhaps the emergency, arose, and then making an impassioned ap- 
peal for funds; and repeating the process year after year. 

This task is basically educational rather than a work of immediacy; though 
fortunately immediate results do inevitably appear. 

In the Department of Missionary Education we are in general driving 
toward three objectives which are steps in one process, and which we believe 
any sound missionary educational measures must comprehend. 

First, the arousing of interest in the missionary enterprise and the imparta- 
tion of knowledge: (a) knowledge of the individual needs of the peoples of the 
world, the inequalities of opportunity in life, the interdependence and interrela- 
tion of the life of the world; (b) knowledge regarding the important movements 
and problems in the world today in the social, political, economic, and religious 
realms, and of what Christianity has done in individual and corporate life; (c) 
an appreciative knowledge of the Christian movement in all lands and of the 
attitudes which should characterize the church as we and our fellow-Christians 
in all lands engage with mutual helpfulness in the effort to bring Christ and His 
“fulness of life” into actual operation in individual character and collective living 
together; (d) knowledge of the unique elements in Christianity which justify 
its universal appeal; and (e) knowledge finally of something at least of the 
methods by which the missionary and helpful ministries of the church at home 
and abroad may be achieved. , 

, Second, a challenging of the emotional life. There is a type of appeal to 
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the emotions in missionary education not only legitimate but positively necessary 
if the educational objective is to be attained at all. Likewise, our members, 
young and old, must be challenged to understand Christ and accept His way of 
life for themselves; adopting Christ’s concept of their relations to all peoples, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, as God’s children; and challenged to share 
in making Christian brotherhood a reality among all races. 

Third, the effort to secure steps of positive commitment by which the under- 
standing and the emotions mentioned above may be immediately translated into 
action. Without this third step, involving active effort and participation, includ- 
ing participation by giving, any program of missionary education will fail perma- 
nently to register. 

_ To achieve the foregoing objectives, certain channels are particularly effec- 
tive. 


I. THE CHuRCH SCHOOL 


The first of these is the Church School or Sunday School. In the Sunday 
Schools of Methodism there are upwards of five million members, meeting in 
classes all over the United States on Sunday morning and frequently once or 
twice during the week in week-day religious instruction. 

By the very generous vote of the Board of Education, your Secretary of 
Missionary Education is a member of the Curriculum Committee, which deter- 
mines the content of the curriculum of religious education studied in these 
Church Schools throughout the denomination; so that it has been possible to 
emphasize the importance of getting missionary and World Service materials into 
this basic curriculum when the courses were being planned. 

The significance of this step is greater than may at first be realized. Through 
the co-operation of this Curriculum Committee and the members of the Sunday- 
School editorial staff and lesson writers it is now possible to get the missionary 
attitudes and content into the basic curriculum of the graded lessons and group 
lessons used by most of the Sunday Schoois of our denomination. If the De- 
partment of Missionary Education is able to report from time to time that 
5,000 classes of young people, let us say, have studied a home or foreign mission 
text for a period of six or eight weeks in a given year, there is always a feeling 
that something is being accomplished for missions. If the number of classes 
increased to 10,000 in a given year—and there is plenty of publicity concerning 
that fact—the whole church is congratulatory. But such numbers are small 
indeed compared to the possibilities in the steps which we are now taking: for 
if these steps carry through as they are now beginning to carry through, it is 
just as easily possible that we may have 50,000 classes or 100,000 classes in the 
Church Schools throughout our denomination studying various courses in mis- 
sions in the given year; courses which are included in the basic curriculum of 
the Church Schools. Yet because it has been thought advisable to work quietly 
along these lines, and because, further, the processes of education at their best 
are always quiet rather than shouting their wares from the housetops, those who 
do not know what is being accomplished might easily fall into the belief that, 
because there is no spectacular effort being made, nothing is being done. 

It is without any question true that more mission study and more missionary 
and World Service education is being accomplished today in the field of religious 
education, and in the children’s and young people’s ages, than ever before in the 
history of our denomination. This is not due to the work of the present Secre- 
tary of Missionary Education, but is due rather to the perfectly splendid inter- 
est and co-operation to that end now being manifested by all the workers in the 
Division of Religious Education of the Board of Education, and of the workers 
on the editorial staffs of our denomination. No month ever goes by now when 
there are not missionary story material, discussions, articles, teaching methods, etc., 
in the Sunday School papers and teachers’ magazines of our denomination, as 
well as in the pages of the Epworth Herald. 

We are furnishing these workers such pamphlets as “The Missionary Edu- 
cation of Juniors,” “The Missionary Education of Intermediates and Seniors,” 
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“Facts About Mission Study Materials,” “For the Missionary Education of 
Children,” etc. Likewise in Standard Training Schools, in summer schools for 
the training of Church School officers and teachers, our Department furnishes 
able and trained teachers to give instruction for the courses on Materials and 
Methods of Missionary Education. 


2. EpwortH LrAGuEsS AND YouNG PEOPLE 


_ The thousands of young people’s classes in the Epworth League studying 
missions which we have reported from year to year are common knowledge. 
Likewise that our Department has, through the Missionary Education 
Movement, aided in creating the necessary texts, combing the world to 
secure the best-equipped writers for this purpose. Also that our Department 
has furnished manuals to go with the various texts, to help the teacher of the 
class do a better type of teaching. Likewise, approximately 40,000 young people 
were in the Epworth League Institutes last year. Through correspondence with 
the deans, and through the regular processes of the headquarters office of the 
Epworth League, it was possible to have mission study classes included in most 
of these Institutes. Our department of Missionary Education has on its staff 
a Superintendent of Young People’s Work, Mr. Roy E. Burt, who is particu- 
larly skilled in making contacts with young people’s groups not only in the 
Epworth Leagues, but in the Church Schools as well, and in securing their co-op- 
eration in this missionary and World Service study. 

Mention should be made of the thoroughgoing program of activities among 
the children of our Church Schools, designed to create basically right attitudes 
and missionary understandings. Miss Orton, Children’s Superintendent in our 
Department, is also assistant on the staff of the Children’s Department in the 
Division of Religious Education: and through this joint relationship has com- 
plete access to the whole religious educational process for children of 12 years 
and below throughout the denomination. 

Six pages of missionary and benevolent (World Service) content appear 
regularly in the Elementary Teachers’ Magazine, furnished under Miss Orton’s 
supervision and edited sympathetically by Miss Ethel Smither, the able editor 
of that magazine. This reaches 30,000 teachers of children. Two courses of 
worship services on “Our Negro Friends” (African) and “The American 
Negro” have been prepared and printed by the Book Concern, giving missionary- 
centered worship programs to be used Sunday after Sunday during an entire 
quarter. 

3. PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


This Division has received more than three thousand letters during the year 
asking advice and assistance in putting on missionary and religious plays in 
local churches, Sunday Schools, classes, etc. The Division publishes a long list of 
helpful pamphlets and leaflet literature, reads, criticizes, creates and secures the 
printing of worthwhile plays during the year, conducts a service of costumes, 
conducts or teaches in training institutes, etc. During the preceding year, the 
Division rented 3,066 costumes; during the present year they have rented 5,505; a 
rather pronounced advance. The staff of the Division have taught in 25 different 
training schools during the year, in addition to keeping up their correspondence, 
promoting very widely the use of religious and missionary plays, and attending 
to their literary creative work. Mrs. Lydia Glover Deseo, the director of the 

- Division, has been elected to succeed Professor Eastman as chairman of the 
Committee on Religious and Educational Use of the Drama, of the Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago. She has also written extensively for our church 
papers, keeping the ministry of missionary and religious education through the 
play before the attention of our churches. Other denominations are not only 
finding in this Division a source of consultation and assistance, but are desirous 
of making increasing use of its costumes for rental. 

Our Division assisted in furnishing the costumes and furnishing a costumes’ 
expert for putting on The Golden Bowl, by the Board of Foreign Missions; the 
greatest missionary pageant of the present day. 
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4. CHurcH ScHOoLs oF MISSIONS 


The Church School of Missions and the Church Training Night are being 
very widely used throughout the denomination and a surprising number of 
adults are being reached with missionary and World Service information in 
these schools. Voluntarily our pastors are sending in to our office reports of 
these schools, samples of their programs, and interesting items as to the results 
achieved in them. 

5. Fretp Work 


It is inevitable that the Secretary of Missionary Education has to spend a 
good deal of time in the field; and this year has been no exception. Perhaps 
two or three types of field work may be indicated. The first is what is called 
a week-end institute or field day. For example: at the request of the leaders 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the Secretary preached in one of the churches Sunday 
morning, met the officers and teachers of the Sunday Schools of our Methodist 
churches in the afternoon, covering the subject of Materials, Methods and Pro- 
cedure for Missionary Education in Local Church Schools, and preached again 
at another church in the evening: the sermons both morning and evening dealing 
with missions and World Service. On Monday morning the city Methodist 
ministers’ meeting was given over to similar considerations; and on Monday 
afternoon the representatives of the women’s missionary societies met with your 
Secretary, the discussion covering the ways in which Missionary Education 
might be forwarded by all the organizations of our church, and overlapping and 
duplication in the process avoided. 

Another type of field work was done in the Independence District of the 
Kansas Conference, where a year ago your Secretary met with the District Su- 
perintendent and his pastors, spending a day in working over with them the 
plans for their district, and securing a co-operative response for missionary 
education. The district organization followed the matter up, electing ome of 
their pastors as missionary secretary for the district, and eventually organizing 
the entire district so that every church on the district was putting on a thorough- 
going program of Missionary Education. It is interesting to note that this one 
district alone has increased its giving to World Service more than $3,000 this 
year. 

Again, immediately following the Evanston World Service meeting, your 
Secretary was asked to assist Bishop Jones in putting on a similar meeting and 
conference with the pastors of his area at New Orleans. Possibly as a result 
of Bishop Jones’ fine wisdom in putting on that meeting, his area has given 
$12,000 more for World Service this year than last year. 


6. THe CHurcH BULLETIN SERVICE 


This year has seen almost a million copies’ wider circulation of our Bulletin 
Service than last year. We have been doing our best to make this Bulletin 
more attractive and acceptable to the local church. Our effort is to visualize 
the average local church of perhaps two or three different types and then say 
to ourselves, What would the pastor of this local church like to say to his people 
concerning this particular phase of World Service this week; and what do his 
people themselves desire to know about it? Then we have endeavored to fill 
the need in terms of the local church, in brief, quickly readable paragraphs, ap- 
propriately headed. 

The number of Bulletins subscribed for by the churches varies with the sea- 
son of the year considerably; usually falling very low in the summer when most 
churches discontinue their Bulletins. This summer we endeavored to forestall 
this discontinuance somewhat by issuing a special summer edition in a tint of 
green paper. This helped keep our circulation up this summer above last sum- 
mer’s figures. At the height of the last church year, we reached a circulation of 
more than 700,000 copies per week. 


7. THE Wortp Service News 
We have been experimenting and working very hard since the managing 
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editorship of the World Service News was thrown into this department, begin- 
ning essentially last fall to make this paper as attractive, vital, and valuable, both 
to the people who read it and to the cause, as possible. We discovered soon after 
taking this paper over that there had been a steady decline in its circulation since 
the preceding June. The figures recorded are as follows: 


tt MOET cei. octaciciwis «ocsie couse ¢ vives bacdesvaceevadedce 155,864 
te MEO fo ec ben occa ciaccuss cccevcswentvrvcboedos 150,573 
eT LE se. 5 lose esei6s.n 100 © 4, mua 4,45 wes Guo w des ean 139,351 
Ser MT SEE ns woe a ala ecw sgeceesacdasiscvices 140,890 
rea rt et ET ne oe vcs wc ciacaewe vice dauae 138,568 
Rt eM OMNI les Nc c sis tice vic s sie doves oo,0.0 heuy vievulhes vnees 137,190 


After a little circularization and other publicity the lists began to come up, 
and we have followed it up several times in the course of the year with the fol- 
lowing circulation results: 


Se el C= aie. ow, 50s, San ots ose go's ie hie cs secccecas oe 145,150 
NE EI aie ess violets isco’ cin cele geben eis be sue 179,986 
Ra ete 68 Sil ke ks ck ulus» edie Sacwoeciad ona ce ave 220,692 
MS Gira Ryle ssp avec snes i sces uns edpeeeusecdsasee 229,599 
Natya cicsei ss 5 0ld¢!4ys, vive vv oraytevreis ean 0d0in-o s 6 pine 24,141 
Tae esi ions oy eile re ico lowe dacewdeccens eas 228,191 
ee creas ssc sr ity isice ws peer sleceeasescceues 227,000 
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November: Printing 250,000; but exact subscription figures not 
yet available. 


The lists come at present from 5,696 churches. We believe that this circula- 
tion list can be greatly increased further; and we are planning that this shall be 
done in the course of the coming year. Of course, the World Service News 
goes to all pastors: and thus reaches at least one person in every church in the 
denomination. 

In the case of neither the Church Bulletin nor the World Service News do 
we feel that we have yet arrived; we are simply on the way to the better thing 
which we hope eventually to achieve, and which will make these two tremendous 
instrumentalities for the dissemination of World Service information an invalu- 
able aid to the church. 

The longer I am in this work the more convinced I am that it is possible 
to create a mind in the church which will be suffused with the basic missionary 
passion of Christ our Lord. And any of us who are privileged to have a share in 
the significant task of bringing this about have reason both to be humble of 
spirit and to thank God and take courage. It can be done. He wills it. If we 
are faithful and awake in doing our share, it will be achieved. 


EXHIBIT B 
The Development of Methodist Work in the Island of Sumatra 


Introduction.—In the year 1904 Rev. G. F. Pykett visited Medan, Sumatra, 
with a view of opening mission work in that center. In May of the following 
year a Tamil preacher, Solomon Pakianathan, was appointed to that station. He 
opened an English School and held religious services in the Malay language. 
However, in the year 1908 the work in Sumatra became a part of the Netherlands 
Indies District of the Malaysia Conference under the superintendency of Rev. 
J. R. Denyes. In that year, the work in Medan was closed and the worker was 
transferred to Palembang, in South Sumatra. Then in the year 1910, Mr. Khoo 
Chiang Bie was sent to Medan and the work was reopened. In the year 1912, 
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Bishop Oldham appointed our first missionary to Sumatra; namely, Rev. W. T. 
Ward. He remained there until 1916, when Rev. Leonard Oechsli was appointed 
as his successor. 

The Netherlands Indies Government, in the year 1915, allotted to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church a definite portion of the East Coast Province of Sumatra 
as the field in which our Church would be free to work. Both the Dutch and the 
German Mission Societies operating in North Sumatra expressed their approval 
of this division of territory. 

Under the leadership of Rev. Leonard Oechsli our Church began work among 
the Bataks in Asahan. Since this brought our work more in contact with that of 
the Rhenish Mission, problems arose which led to a conference between the 
leaders of the two Societies. Bishop Bickley was the leader of the Methodist 
representatives and Dr. J. Warneck the leader of the German representatives. 

As a result of this meeting an agreement was arrived at, the substance of 
which was as follows :— 

(a) The Rhenish Mission agreed not to open any new work among the 
Bataks in the territory allotted by the Dutch Government to the Methodist Church. 

(b) The Methodist Church would not open work among the Bataks in Pang- 
kalan Brandan and the Rhenish Mission would not open work in Bindjei among 
this group. 

(c) In Asahan, all Batak Christians coming from the churches of the Rhenish 
Mission were to be cared for by the Methodist Church, but in that section of 
the East Coast Province north of Asahan, the Rhenish Mission would be free to 
follow up its own Christians and minister to them. 

(d) It was also mutually agreed that the members of one Church, when mov- 
ing into the territory of the other Church, would be given certificates of mem- 
bership, the same to be honored as letters of transfer by the Church to which they 
were sent. 

In the year 1927, it was decided that the mission work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the Netherlands East Indies should be centralized in the 
islands of Sumatra and Banka. This necessitated the transfer of many workers 
and their appointment in the new field as well as the working out of a policy for 
the future development of our work. 


The Program of Development 


Work among the Chinese (Evangelistic) 


In this phase of our work we are faced with two problems: (a) How to 
reach the China-born Chinese, who speak one of the Chinese dialects; (b) How to 
reach the Chinese who are born in the Indies and are thus more at home in either 
the Malay or the English languages than in any of the Chinese dialects. 

Since there is a limit to the funds available for Chinese work it is suggested 
that we emphasize work in one of the dialects, and that Hokkien be that dialect, 
since the larger proportion of the Chinese in that part of Sumatra understand 
that dialect better than any other. Then we should have one missionary who is 
able to use that language and let him be leader in the Chinese work. That would 
doubtless mean that he should go to China (Amoy) for one year of language 
study, as it would be most difficult to get a command of any Chinese dialect while 
living in Sumatra. 

A better solution might be to get, if possible, a Chinese preacher born in 
China who has sufficient training and good judgment to be a leader among his 
people and who could speak both the Hokkien and the Cantonese dialects, and 
have such a man head up our Chinese work in the northern part of our field. 

Then we are most likely to have a growing number of Chinese in Sumatra, 
even as we have in Java, who are more at home in the Malay language than in 
any other. Since all of our Batak preachers can speak Malay as well as a few 
of our Chinese preachers, it would seem that we could take care of that group 
of Chinese in our regular Malay services. 

The third language problem is that of the Chinese who have been trained 
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in one of our English schools, either in the Straits of Malacca or in Sumatra. 
This group does not know either Chinese or Malay sufficiently well to get much 
good out of a sermon preached in either of these languages. To these young 
folks the English language is almost their mother tongue. It is suggested that 
in the city of Medan a regular English church service be held, having in mind the 
needs of these younger Chinese, and at the same time furnishing an opportunity 
for the English-speaking European community of Medan to have a church service. 
The principal of the English School in Medan should doubtless be the man to 
take charge of these services. In the towns where we have the other English 
schools, there should be an English Sunday School, conducted in connection with 
the school work, and possibly an English service in the church in such centers as 
Tebing Tinggi and Siantar. 

It is the conviction that within the next twenty years our English-speaking 
Chinese constituency in North Sumatra will exceed our dialect-speaking Chinese 
and with this difference: The English-speaking Chinese is more likely to be a 
permanent resident of the colony, since he is not so clever in any of the dialects. 
Then his training in English or Dutch makes it possible for him to secure a better 
living in Sumatra than he could hope to get in China. On the other hand, the 
older Chinese, who speaks only the dialects, has a longing to return to China as soon 
as he has made enough to allow him to return home and retire. For this reason 
our Chinese-speaking congregations are constantly losing members, due to their 
returning to China. Thus in establishing our English-speaking Chinese groups we 
are building up a Church which has many more of the elements of permanency 
in it than has the dialect-speaking Church. 


Work among the Bataks 


Divided into two phases: 

(a) Work among the pagan Bataks. 

(b) Work among the Bataks who have left Toba Land and have settled 
in the East Coast Province. Most of these are Christians coming from the 
Rhenish Mission Churches. 


Work among the Pagan Bataks 


This work should be developed from the following centers: Tebing Tinggi, 
Tindjoean, Hoeta Padang, Bandar Poelau, Damoeli and Rantau Prapat. 

Around each of these centers there is to be found a large group of Bataks, 
most of whom live either in or near the jungle. As yet, very few of them have 
gone over to Islam, and those who have accepted that faith are still more pagan 
than Mohammedan, and are more easily converted to Christianity now than they 
will be later when they have developed into staunch Moslems. 

We should occupy these centers as quickly as possible, because the Moham- 
medan teachers are moving into these places also, and every year we delay the 
problem grows more difficult. A canvass should be made of the territory sur- 
rounding these centers in order to ascertain where Christian Bataks have settled 
coming down from Tapanoeli. These Christian homes are always glad to have 
the native preacher come and hold services with them. Thus they could be the 
centers around which small groups could be gathered. Where advisable, schools 
in the vernacular should be opened and later small churches erected. 


Work among the Christian Bataks 

In all the centers along the East Coast, groups of Christian Bataks are to be 
found. In that section known as Asahan and further south we have already 
agreed with the Rhenish Mission that we would minister to these groups. In that 
part north of Asahan the Rhenish Mission has been providing services for them 
in certain places and in others the Methodist Church has been caring for them. 
This has caused some overlapping and, as a result, some misunderstanding among 
our native workers. By this time the two Societies concerned have probably 
reached an agreement, whereby the Methodist Church will be responsible for all 
Batak work in our section of the East Coast Province. The terms of that agree- 
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ment should first be known before any attempt is made in the nature of intelligent 
proposals regarding the development of such work. However, since most of these 
Bataks come to us with what might be termed a catechetical conception of Chris- 
tianity it is felt that the Methodist Church has not only the privilege, but is under 
an obligation to get these young Christians established in a vital Christian expe- 
rience. If they are not cared for many of them will drift into Islam or back to 
paganism, as has happened in some instances. 


Work among the Ambonese, Menadonese and Timorese 


These groups have been evangelized by the Dutch Missions and are regarded 
as members of the Netherlands Indies State Church. They are all a very superior 
type of native and many of them occupy influential positions in the islands. The 
government employs many of them in the military and police service throughout 
the Indies. They are to be found in all the chief centers of the East Coast, and, 
as a rule, they attend our churches, That is due to the fact that the State Church 
does not employ any Malay-speaking preachers to minister to them except in 
Medan. A Dutch-speaking preacher visits the various centers, but since their 
language is Malay rather than Dutch, they get very little good out of a church 
service in Dutch. Since all of our native preachers hold Malay services, the rep- 
resentatives of the three groups mentioned above are in the habit of attending the 
Methodist Churches, and many of them have joined our Church. Where the State 
Church does not provide a Malay service the Dutch minister urges these folks to | 
attend the Methodist Churches. This should be encouraged. To care for them 
does not require any extra expense on our part nor any addition to our staff and 
they, in turn, can make a substantial contribution to our native Church, 

It is also proposed that inasmuch as the Netherlands Indies Government sup- 
ports the work of the “Indische Kerk,’ we discuss with a representative of that 
Church the possibility and the desirability of requesting financial assistance from 
the “Indische Kerk” in providing services in Malay for these groups in the East 
Coast Province. One of the Dutch ministers intimated some time ago that he 
thought such help could be provided, and he felt that in view of the work which 
we were doing we would be justified in requesting it. 


Work among the Javanese Contract Coolies 


In the neighborhood of 100,000 Javanese coolies are brought into the East 
Coast Province each year from Java to work on the various estates. While the 
majority of these folks return to Java at the expiration of their contract large 
numbers of these are remaining as free men in the East Coast. As yet no attempt 
has been made to reach this group with the Gospel. Most of them are Moham- 
medans, but here and there Christian Javanese are met who have come to Sumatra 
for work. It is high time that something should be done for this native group. 
There are some estate managers who are not sympathetic with mission work and 
would doubtless not allow Christian services to be held for their coolies, but 
there are others who would be glad to co-operate with the mission in any reason- 
able Christian work. 

It is proposed that we secure a Javanese preacher, trained by one of the 
Dutch Missions in Java, and have him work as a traveling evangelist among Java- 
nese located in our territory. He should get a record of all the Christian coolies 
and around them build up his services. There are a number of centers where 
Javanese free men have been given a tract of land and there they have formed a 
colony. This evangelist should cultivate such centers. 


Medical Work 


At the present our medical work is confined to the distribution of the more 
simple remedies to the poor and especially to the people of the jungle. 

The government requires all estates that employ contract labor to provide 
hospital and medical service for their coolies, but free men or jungle folks are 
not admitted to these hospitals except as paying patients. This prevents many 
from coming. In some instances they are refused admittance when it is learned that 
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they are Christians. The government provides help for needy cases in these hos- 
pitals when the sick person has first received a letter of recommendation from a 
local native official. This letter our native Christians frequently have difficulty 
in securing, since the native official is usually a Moslem. In a few of the larger 
centers the government has opened hospitals for natives, the same being managed 
by a Javanese doctor who had received his training in the School of Medicine in 
Batavia. When these doctors really take an interest in their work such hospitals 
answer well the needs of the natives in such communities. 

Our mission should have a medical missionary and a trained nurse for North 
Sumatra. Doubtless he should be located in the neighborhood of Kisaran. He 
should have a small hospital of perhaps 15 or 20 beds. No great amount of 
equipment would be required, as cases requiring operations could be taken to 
one of the estate hospitals. For example, the large hospital maintained by the 
United States Rubber Company near Kisaran, with which our mission has very 
friendly relations, could do such work. The mission doctor would render his 
greatest service by establishing clinics at such places as Hoeta Padang, Bandar 
Poelau, Bandar Durian, Soengei Lompong, and at other places. Such clinics could 
serve our jungle Christians, who are the most neglected and for whom no medical 
provision has been made. Most of the needy cases could assemble at one of these 
centers. Those who are unable to walk could be brought to the small hospital for 
treatment. 

Once we had such work established it is expected that we could get a sub- 
stantial subsidy from the local government to assist in carrying on such a pro- 
gram. 


Educational work 


Vernacular Schools.—Schools of this type should be maintained in the 
jungle centers where we have work and the need seems evident. The schools should 
follow the code of instruction which the government has worked out for its na- 
tive schools, so that they will be up to standard and students going from one of our 
schools to a government school could be admitted into the same class as the one 
from which he came. 

If our mission will conform to government requirements we can get subsidy 
for such schools. Up to the present the subsidy for schools teaching the ver- 
nacular has been so small that it was felt not to be worth the extra bother caused 
by government inspectors and limitations. However, it is now proposed that we 
ei: subsidy for some of the native schools and give the matter a reasonable 
trial. 

Dutch Schools for Natives.—The government will provide sufficient sub- 
sidy for such schools to cover total cost of running the school, including the 
salaries of teaching staff and also three fourths of the cost of buildings and equip- 
ment. Two years ago we opened such a school in Kisaran and have made appli- 
cation for subsidy and have reason to expect that it will be granted this year. 

It is suggested that it be our purpose to establish similar schools in Rantau 
Prapat and Laboean Bilik. 

The Dutch government does not plan to furnish such schools for all the 
natives who might desire an education in Dutch, but it is the government's plan to 
establish such schools in the chief centers so that the children of the better class 
natives may secure an education in the Dutch language. Thus such schools fur- 
nish a splendid opportunity of making a Christian contact with the more influen- 
tial native homes, as well as to provide an education for the children in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 

As a mission we would have one chief difficulty in conducting such schools. 
In order to secure a subsidy, the principal of such schools must have a diploma 
from a recognized Dutch normal school. Such teachers would have to come from 
Holland and would have to be Dutchmen. There are as yet only four or five 
natives who have received such diplomas. However, it seems possible that we 
could secure these teachers through the Dutch Mission Societies. The leaders of 
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one of the Societies has intimated that they would be willing to help us secure 
such qualified teachers as we might need for these schools. 

English Schools.—It is expected that the demand for an education in the 
English language in Sumatra will increase rather than diminish. Thus we should 
plan to continue our larger English schools, such as we have in Medan, Bindjei, 
Tebing Tinggi, Siantar and possibly Tandjong Balei, but we should not open any 
more such schools in the smaller centers, although we have constant requests to 
do so. As soon as possible Dutch should be taught in all of these schools as the 
second language, even as we are now doing in Medan and Siantar. It is felt 
that these schools are a necessity and that the Dutch Chinese schools, which the 
government is establishing in various centers, can not take their placé. English 
is the commercial language of the world. The Chinese business man, whether 
he resides in British or in Dutch territory, cannot hope to be successful in the 
future without a good knowledge of English. While we are operating as a Mis- 
sion in a Dutch colony, these schools ought to teach Dutch, and yet English must 
remain the language of instruction, because the standard of excellency which our 
students will meet will not be in the Dutch language, but in their command of 
the English language. This is due to the fact that our schools in the Straits 
Settlements set the standard in English. Many of the graduates from the schools 
in the Straits come over to Sumatra to find employment. Having been educated 
in an English colony and in schools that are second to none, they have a command 
of English that is almost faultless. Our English Schools in Sumatra must aim | 
at the same degree of excellency in English as that found in the schools in the 
Straits, otherwise our graduates cannot hope to compete with the young men 
who come from the Straits to find work in the firms in Sumatra. 

The Dutch-Chinese schools teach English also, but the graduates of such 
schools have only a faulty command of it. While some offices might employ such 
graduates because of their knowledge of Dutch, yet they cannot hope to compete 
with the graduates of our English schools when a business concern is looking 
for English-speaking help. 

In our English schools in Medan, at the present, we have an enrollment of 
700 boys and girls. If we should decide to make Dutch the language of instruc- 
tion in these schools probably not half that number would remain with us. The 
government has a Dutch-Chinese School in Medan with a capacity of 300 pupils, 
and it seldom has an enrollment of more than I50. 

Besides the Methodist English School in Medan there are three Chinese- 
English Schools and a Roman Catholic English School which was opened three 
years ago. 

Training School for Native Preachers.—If possible, we should have our 
candidates take the course in the government normal school intended for teachers 
of the native primary schools. Following that, and,possibly after they have been 
teaching school four or five years, they should take a three-years’ course in our 
Preachers’ Seminary. 


EXHIBIT C 


Advantages which may reasonably be expected from the proposed 
close co-operation between the Methodist and the Rhenish 
Mission in Sumatra 


1. The most desired result would be the removal of friction between Methodist 
Christians and those of the Rhenish Mission Church. The spirit of jealousy and 
suspicion which is engendered by these frictions is a source of weakness in our 
work and jeopardizes the success of our efforts. This is especially noticeable at 
Tebing Tinggi. Here the two groups of Protestant Christians, if united, would 
form a respectable congregation that could make its influence felt in the com- 
munity. But divided into two hostile camps that view each other with the great- 
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est suspicion, we are worse than a zero, for besides being powerless, we so glar- 
ingly typify to outsiders the woeful division of Protestant Christianity. In a 
large meeting of Moslems in Tebing Tinggi, where there was opportunity to 
explain Christianity, this state of affairs among the Christians there was used 
as argument against the truth of the claims of Christianity. In their opinion, 
we are hopelessly divided, even on the most fundamental questions of faith, or 
how else could they possibly explain to themselves the fact that two such small 
groups of Christians could not worship together. Let us do all within our power 
to remoye this source of weakness from the work of Christian Missions in 
Sumatra. 

2. It will relieve that strained and guarded feeling which shows itself in the 
attitude of so many Rhenish Mission folks, who are so very reluctant to transfer 
their members to our Church, in places even where the Rhenish Mission has 
agreed to let us take care of their members who have moved into our territory 
from Toba. We are conforming almost entirely in our Batak congregations to 
the forms of service and church organization that have developed in the Toba 
Batak Church, still many of these newcomers are scared by the name Methodist, 
as if in regard to the faith we differed greatly from them. But the proposed plan 
of co-operation and union will end such a feeling of uncertainty and will con- 
tribute markedly to the consolidation of the position of Protestant Christianity 
on the East Coast of Sumatra. 

3. We shall enter the work for the Batak people on equal terms with the 
Rhenish Mission. We, in the same way as they, are to serve the Batak National 
Church (the Hoeria Kristen Batak), which counts now about 280,000 members 
and forms a strong Christian body in this Mohammedan land. The fact that our 
work on the East Coast will be set apart as a sixth District of the Batak Church 
gives us the largest possible freedom for self-expression within our territory. 
The entire work done by us among Bataks will be under the supervision of a 
superintendent of Batak Work, appointed by our Bishop out of our own number. 
In the Hoeria Christian Batak he will rank with the five Praesides and his vote 
in the Cabinet or Moderamen of that Church will carry the same weight and 
authority. To appoint superintendents for definite phases of work is not a new 
idea in our Mission, but is resorted to in other places where we are serving va- 
rious nationalities, as for instance in Burma. Our Methodist Conference organi- 
zation will remain absolutely intact. Our Batak goeroes and pendétas will receive 
their appointments, as before, from our Bishop. The financial administration will 
rest, as before, entirely in the hands of our Finance Committee. In other words, 
even in this Batak work we are not giving up our identity as Methodists, but as 
such we are serving the Body of Christ,in a young Church that is struggling to 
find the form best suited for it to express its own life, and God may want us to 
contribute our share to that ultimate form. 

4. A great opportunity for service will be opened to us. It would not 
be true to say that our Chinese work has been bare of results, still, in studying 
the results gained in this phase of work by more than twenty years of effort, the 
conviction is forced upon us that it is a very minor factor as far as the Christian- 
izing of Sumatra is concerned. This rests with work among people native to the 
soil of the East Indies. Now, even the most pessimistic observer would have to 
grant that in union there is strength and that the proposed union would most 
certainly tend to establish our native work on the East Coast on a firm basis, with 
the help of these Toba-Batak Christians, who are bound to come into this territory 
from the over-populated districts around the Toba Lake. In a very large number 
of places we would find the nuclei for future Christian congregations, and the 
danger of having newcomers go over to Islam, as has been often the case with 
Toba Christians migrating to the East Coast, would be reduced to a minimum. 

5. Protestant Christianity would be enabled to play a more powerful role in 
the devel ent of this great island and in the work of winning it for Christ. 
From the Rhenish Mission we would take the burden of providing spiritual super- 
vision for the members of their Mission now living on the East Coast. This 
Mission would thereby be enabled to concentrate all its efforts upon the 500,000 
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heathen Bataks, still within their territory, to gain them for Christ. The time 
should not be very far distant when we should be able to count half a million 
evangelical Christians in North-Central Sumatra. 

6. Protestantism in the province of the West Coast of Sumatra should receive 
immediate attention. In Padang, Fort de Kock, Sawah Loento, and various other 
places in that region are large groups of Batak and other native Protestant Chris- 
tians almost entirely without spiritual supervision, since by reason of straitened 
financial circumstances the Rhenish Mission was obliged to withdraw its only 
worker from Padang. These Protestants will be slowly won over by Catholicism, 
unless some Protestant body will take over the responsibility for them. Further- 
more, the hinterland of Bengkalis could very likely be reached better from the 
Padang Highlands than from any of our present stations on the East Coast. This 
region should be. explored at our earliest convenience, since according to reports 
of government officials it is still inhabited by tribes of heathen jungle Malays. 
Thus it seems that numerous possibilities for real mission work are opening 
up to us, and in co-operation with the Rhenish Mission the Christianizing of this 
part of Sumatra should make rapid progress. 

7. If, on the other hand, we should fail to come to an agreement with the 
Rhenish Mission, our native work on the East Coast will lack vitality. The 
Rhenish Mission has reserved for itself the right of following up the members 
who have moved to the East Coast, and in case the proposed plan of co-operation 
should fail to materialize, it would continue to do so. That would mean that 
two rival Protestant organizations would have to be maintained for work among 
natives of the East Coast. In that case the Rhenish Mission would have by far 
the strongest organization, and we would have to play, decidedly, the second fiddle 
even in the territory which we call our own. We must look soberly at the facts 
in the case; if we examine the membership roll of our so-called Batak congre- 
gations we must confess that only a very small percentage have been won by our 
own efforts from Islam or heathenism. The great majority are Christians that 
have come to us from the Rhenish Mission. Outside of Asahan our Batak mem- 
bership consists mainly of malcontents who left the Rhenish Mission for some 
reason or other, or folks who deem it a wise policy to worship with us because 
either they themselves or some relative is in the employ of our Mission. Unless 
we can come to some such agreement as has been proposed now, we would be in 
favor of discontinuing entirely our work among Bataks and of limiting our efforts 
to the Chinese. To spend the money of our Church in order to establish a little 
rival concern to the Batak National Church would be worse than futile, it would 
seem little short of wicked. 

8. The Plan under consideration is workable and promises great advantages 
for the entire Christian program in this island. Still it is apparent to both sides 
that, in order to consummate this union and reap the greatest benefit from it, it 
is imperative that we have absolute confidence in each other and strive to under- 
stand each other’s point of view. The Rhenish Mission is a long-established, 
historic Mission in this territory, whose work has been crowned with singular suc- 
cess. We are newcomers with really nothing to bring into this Union except a 
promise to do our very best with the opportunities offered us. The Rhenish Mission 
knows as well as we do that in the years to come thousands of Toba-Bataks will 
enter this new territory of the East Coast. In turning these people over to our 
care they bring a ‘great sacrifice, and we have no right to ask this of them. We 
must, therefore, be ready to bring a sacrifice on our part, which consists in (1) 
adopting for our Batak congregations the forms of organization and ex- 
pression of church life that have crystallized in the two generations of mission 
endeavors among the Toba-Bataks, and which, by the way, we are using in most of 
our Batak congregations even now; (2) we must learn not to emphasize the 
specific Methodist label in our work among Bataks, but rather lay stress upon the 
fact that we are here to do the work of the universal Church of Christ. Such a 
procedure is strictly in line with similar efforts at home, where denominational 
rivalry is replaced more and more by concerted efforts to hasten the coming of 
the Kingdom of God among men. We make bold to say that the difficulties in the 
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way of our union with the Rhenish Mission, to co-operate in the service of the 
Batak Christian Church, are as nothing when compared to those necessary to be 
surmounted if the hoped-for union between the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches is to take place. Still, we see in the United Church of Canada a very 
successful union between the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Methodists, 
with others soon to follow. Why should not we be able to provide another beau- 
tiful example on the mission field, where such united effort is even more vital 
and desirable than at home? It may be that God wants to make us instrumental 
in firing this young Batak Christian Church with a new flame of evangelistic 
fervor, so that this large body of Christians may become the instrument in the 
hand of God to take over a large share of the responsibility in evangelizing this 
great island world, so that here also Christ may reign supreme. 


THE AIM OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The following statement was adopted by the General Conference on May 
14, 1928: 

“The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their divine Saviour, to per- 
suade them to become His disciples, and to gather these disciples into 
Christian churches which shall be, under God, self-propagating, self- 
supporting and self-governing ; to co-operate so long as necessary with 
these churches in the evangelization of their respective countries, and 
to bring to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ.” 
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CHINA 


The work in China was begun by Rev. Judson Dwight Collins and 
Rev. Moses C. White, who arrived in China, September 4, 1847. Rev. James 
W. Bashford was elected a Bishop in 1904 and assigned to residence in Peking. 
He died in 1919. Rev. Wilson 8. Lewis was elected a Bishop in 1908 and 
assigned to residence in Foochow. He died in 1921. Rey. L. J. Birney and 
Rey. F. T. Keeney were elected Bishops in 1920 and assigned respectively to 
residence in Shanghai and Foochow. In 1924, Rev. G. R. Grose and Rey. 
W. E. Brown were elected Bishops and assigned respectively to residence in 
Peking and Foochow, Bishop Keeney returning to the United States. In 
1928, Bishop Brown returned to the United States and the Foochow Area 
was discontinued, pending the passage by the Church of the proposed amend- 
ments relating to the election of Bishops by Central Conferences. Bishop 
Grose, because of ill health, returned to the United States in 1929, and re- 
signed as a Bishop. The Church adopted the Central Conference proposals 
in 1929 and, on February 28, 1930, Rev. John Gowdy of Foochow and Rev. 
C. P. Wang of Peiping were elected Bishops by the Eastern Asia Central 
Conference. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CHINA REPORTS 
' By Bishop L. J. Birney 


General Conditions 


The year 1929 has been one of un- 
certainty and confusion as far as gen- 
eral conditions are concerned, and it 
has consequently been difficult to main- 
tain at a high level the working morale 
of the missionary force. In the light of 
these trying conditions high praise is 
due the missionary body for the spirit 
they have shown and the invariably 
effective work they have done. 

If the reader has a good imagination, 
enabling him to put himself in another’s 
place, he will be able, no matter how 
far from China he may be, to appreciate 
the handicap under which our China 
missionaries are working, with the mis- 
sionary staff only a little more than 
half what it was five years ago, due to 
“cut” after “cut,” and much of the work 
of absent missionaries put upon the 
shoulders of those who remain; with the 
tendency still downward in the Home 
Church, causing another “cut” of nine 
per cent for 1930; with no encouraging 
indication that the mood of the Home 
Church toward Christ’s last and great 
command is changing for the better; 
with harder working conditions on the 
field than for many years; with the 
distressing necessity on the part of the 
Board of making the missionary respon- 
sible for a portion of the budget when 
he is already loaded beyond the limit 
of safety to health; with the results of 
bitter anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
feeling, induced largely by Soviet in- 
fluence in 1927, still making itself evi- 
dent in many parts; with conditions 


, everywhere prevailing that give little 


\ 


confidence in the stability of the present 
government and its ability to afford 
adequate protection in emergency; with 


many other related conditions that do 


not make for contentment and ease of 
mind—with all these difficulties to con- 
tend with, the amount and quality of 
work done by the missionaries during 
the last year is nothing short of remark- 
able. 


Political Conditions 


\ Political conditions have been con- 


fused, but to the high credit of the pres- 
ent government it has_ successfully 
weathered repeated storms, and it is 
hoped there are smooth seas ahead. 
Several serious armed rebellions have 
been defeated during the year. At one 
time four separate wars were in prog- 
ress. This success of government arms 
and diplomacy has won larger confi- 
dence among the people. This is grati- 
fying, since there is no question but 
the defeat of the present government 
would result in its being replaced by a 
much more radical and communistic 
one, under which not only the people, 
but all Christian work would suffer 
more than now. There is, at present, 
it must be admitted, very wide-spread 
banditry, a frightful scourge to vast 
numbers of innocent people whose work 
takes them far from the larger centers. 
Communistic propaganda is forbidden 
by the government on pain of death, 
but goes on apace by sly and under- 
ground methods. Nevertheless, confis- 
cation of property, Chinese and foreign, 
for the construction of roads is quite 
common. The government has made a 
creditable record in foreign diplomacy, 
and in other ways has made substantial 
progress, notwithstanding difficulties 
more appalling than have ever faced 
a new government in known history. 
Fivery one of these impeding difficulties 
is an inescapable reason and an impres- 
sive silent plea for the imperative need 
of just what the missionaries are giving 
to China as the only thing that will ever 
remove these difficulties. 


Evangelism 


Evangelistic work has seldom been 
more hopeful and encouraging in most 
sections of the country. As a reaction 
from the externally induced anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda, there is in many parts 
a new hunger for the Gospel Message 
on the part of the common people who 
heard him gladly. This is character- 
ized in many places by a marked eager- 
ness to hear the message from mis- 
sionary lips. The time seems ripe every- 
where for a great evangelistic forward 
movement. During the year just closed 
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a special campaign was carried on in 
each of the ten Conferences. 1930 
is the beginning year of a five-year 
special evangelistic campaign which 
will include the Church of Christ in 
China and many other denominations. 
Emphasis upon the anniversary of Pen- 
tecost will be utilized to encourage this 
movement. There has been little diffi- 
culty in any part of China during the 
year to secure a hearing for the message 
anywhere, and the Scripture portions 
have been everywhere received with in- 
creasing eagerness and interest. Among 
the common people the field is indeed 
white unto the harvest. 


Educational Work 

Educational work is having new 
handicaps in the efforts of officials to 
reduce the Christian element in our 
schools, even though made voluntary, 
as all Bible and religious courses and 
worship periods now are. A new order 
to exclude all religion from primary and 
higher primary schools and the lower 
grades of junior middle schools is now 
giving much concern. If it is rig- 
idly enforced, it will doubtless become 
necessary to close some of our schools, 
rather than comply. But there is as 
fine an open-minded attitude toward 
Christianity on the part of the students 
in our schools as we have ever had, 
which constitutes a tremendous chal- 
lenge to our Christian teachers. Many 
of our schools are registering with the 
government, which we advise, provided 
a Christian school remains possible. 
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Medical Work 

Medical work is meeting new diffi- 
culties, and encouragements. The num- 
ber of well-trained nationals indepen- 
dent of Christian work in all the larger 
centers where our hospitals are, is in- 
creasing, and co-operation with the best 
of these is developing in certain of our 
hospitals. Larger numbers of un- 
trained and poorly trained practitioners 
are hanging out their “shingles,” not in 
sympathy with our hospital work for 
manifest reasons, and creating a new 
problem. But the need for our Chris- 
tian hospitals was never greater and 
more evident than to-day, and presents 
one of the most commanding Christian 
opportunities in the entire range of mis- 
sionary service. 


Transition Stage 

A transition stage is now entered 
upon in our Mission work in China,. re- 
sembling in many respects the condi- 
tion and restrictions Christian work 
met in Japan a quarter of a century 
since. The beneficent, results now 
everywhere evident there, of a splendid 
Christian persistence during the period 
of difficulty and opposition which is 
now passed, is a conclusive demonstra- 
tion to our heroic missionaries in 
China, and to the sustaining Church at 
home, that nothing but a policy of pa- 
tient, steady, sacrificial, Christian serv- 
ice will now meet the deeper needs of 
the China of the present, and adequately 
lay foundations for the China of the 
future. 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 
Reported by L. L. Hale 


General Conditions 

Central China Conference covers such 
a wide area—from below Chinkiang on 
the Yangtse river to above Wuhu, and 
from Yuin Tsao and Chi Chen north of 
the river to Tunki and Wuyuen in 
southern Anhwei—that what is true in 
one district may not be true in another. 
It is difficult to give a true and accurate 
picture. Sometimes, within the space of 
a few miles, one will find a section 
nearly famine-stricken from drought 
while an adjacent district, because it is 
near the river and has water available 
for irrigation, may be quite prosperous. 


Or one section may be flooded and 
another nearby have excellent crops. 
It would seem that dire conditions for 
some are profitable for others. This 
applies to the ravages of soldiery and 
banditry also. 


Banditry 

During the past year, while there has 
been no actual civil war within the 
bounds of our Conference, it has threat- 
ened more than once and the people 
have been alarmed. Some sections have 
suffered greatly from banditry—notably 
southern Anhwei, where the prosperous 
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town of Tunki was almost entirely 
burned. This banditry is very disturb- 
ing to church work and hinders itiner- 
ating and freedom. Some of the church 
members are so impoverished from ban- 
ditry that they can do little toward self- 
support. One member had to redeem 
his son for $2,000, while another mem- 
ber was killed outright, and others are 
so impoverished that they can scarcely 
get a living. Every launch that sailed 
from Wuhu was at one time or another 
pirated during the year. Though the 
government has maintained itself and 
has sooner or later scattered the larger 
bands of robbers, yet there have been 
enough left to keep nearly all of the 
country upset. Some farmers have not 
dared to live in the country at all, but 
only within the large towns, and even 
in them they have sometimes been kid- 
napped for ransom. 


Drought 

In a considerable section of the coun- 
try there has been a drought that has 
entirely ruined some of the crops. Some 
farmers have nothing for themselves 
even at harvest time. As a result, prices 
have soared and rice, which is ordinar- 
ily the chief diet, is thrice as expensive 
as a year ago, and some other foods 
have kept pace. Thus the poorer peo- 
ple are truly in a precarious state. 


Government 

The Government has found new ways 
of taxing the people, so that business 
has little freedom or enterprise. Some 
peddlers were taxed to go out of the 
eity with their goods and were taxed 
again when they returned. The Govern- 
ment seems disposed to interfere in 
everything, so that one can hardly do 
anything without a special permit and 
a consequent tax. In matters of educa- 
tion, medical practice, business super- 
vision and agriculture the Government 
is exercising more and more control. 
There are, however, certain public un- 
dertakings, such as road building, that 


open or effective criticism. 


ally find a way out. The schools that 
are open have a large enrollment and 
the people seem anxious to learn. 

_ In Mission enterprises we are behind 
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former days. A number of churches and 
schools have been closed and both our 
missionary and native personnel have 
been considerably reduced. However, 
the general morale is good. Handel 
Lee writes, “We have more real, true 
Christians than we ever had before. 
The people cannot be deceived by false 
propaganda as they could a few years 
ago.” 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Advance 

Said one district superintendent: 
“The churches are suffering the after 
effects of the anti-Christian movements, 
most noticeable with the educated peo- 
ple both within and without the church. 
Some within the church feel that Chris- 
tianity is not up to date and that meth- 
ods of preaching need to be modified. 
With those outside the church, there is 
the feeling that Christianity is super- 
stitious and is doing something unnec- 
essary, or even officious. Some are for 
the Church, but do not have the courage 
to speak out their convictions.” Good 
strategy suggested that it was time for 
a vigorous advance and our most con- 
secrated leaders suggested a campaign 
of evangelism. 


Methods Aggressive 

The Annual Conference in 1928 
planned a concerted and energetic evan- 
gelistic campaign throughout the Con- 
ference. This was, for a year, the key- 
note of all activities. The pastors and 
circuits in adjacent territory united as 
a team and worked first one place and 
then another. Meetings were held in 
homes, tea houses, on the streets, on 
bridges and in public gathering places. 
Tracts were distributed, Scriptures sold, 
posters put up and, in some places, 
every home was visited. Never have so 
many Scriptures been sold nor so many 
people heard Christian preaching. One 
district alone sold over 12,000 Gospels 
and distributed 30,000 tracts. The op- 
position and scoffing that was so much 
feared was scarcely heard at all. The 
people were quite generally friendly and 
disposed to listen sympathetically. The 
gains in membership and collections 
during the past year are no doubt due 
to this aggressive evangelism. In some 
places, though no converts were gained, 
the Church revealed itself as a real 
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factor and secured public interest. At 
one. place, such enthusiasm was aroused 
that two of the members gave their 
services for the special meetings, and 
afterward united with others to form a 
band of ten church members, who 
went each Wednesday to work with 
neighbors and in the villages about. 
Sometimes they were so interested in 
this work that they almost “forgot to 
go home.” In this one church, alone, 
fourteen adults and fourteen children 
were baptized, a history of the local 
church written and distributed, and the 
church repaired inside like new. 


Difficulties a Blessing 

Even the difficulties that the church 
has been called on to meet have some- 
times proved a blessing. One superin- 
tendent writes, ‘Sometimes I am thank- 
ful for the difficulties that beset our 
path, for it led our pastors more coura- 
geously to attack their problem.” <A 
pastor writes, “We are thankful to God 
for daily duties and the opportunity of 
service and even for difficulties which 
puzzle us sorely, but also teach us 
much.” Even banditry has sometimes 
given our pastors an unusual opportu- 
nity to serve. When the bandits were 
advancing on Tunki, the Chamber of 
Commerce asked pastor Shen to be one 
of two men to go out and meet them, to 
see if terms could be made. He knew it 
might mean his death, and he thought 
of his wife and children and aged father, 
all dependent on him, but in prayer he 
saw that he could not preach to the 
people again if he refused them in their 
extremity and fear, and he went gladly. 
Once again he went to meet some mu- 
tinous soldiers who were marching on 
Tunki, and turned them aside. The 
people are now so interested that even 
though they are trying to rebuild their 
burned homes and ruined business they 
have promised to raise $1,000 to help 
start the church anew. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Wuhu General Hospital 

The superintendent, Dr. R. EK. Brown, 
went home on furlough in June. What 
Dr. J. G. Vaughan, direct from New 
York, who has taken his place for a 
year, has to say about the hospital is 
of note: “The highest praise is due to 
the skill and wisdom shown by Doctor 
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Brown in the hospital construction, 
which required painstaking study to 
meet the. building and engineering 
problems involved. Hrrors of judg- 
ment at this place or that in construc- 
tion work would have entailed consid- 
erable annual loss in upkeep. Such er- 
rors he avoided. We have reason to be 
profoundly grateful that the completed 
structure is not only attractive, com- 
fortable and convenient for the care of 
patients, but also that it is so soundly 
built as to keep repairs at a minimum 
and maintenance costs down. Many of 
these virtues are so deeply buried in the 
structure that they escape the eye of the 
casual observer.” 

Referring to the China Medical Board, 
Doctor Vaughan writes: ‘““We have been 
the recipients of an amazing benefac- 
tion. This Board has given us $124,000 
toward the construction program’ and 
$26,000 during the last five years for 
upkeep. The confidence thus expressed 
in our Methodist Church put an obliga- 
tion on us to maintain the high medical 
standards expected of every modern hos- 
pital. 

“We have been able during the last 
twelve months to minister to the needs 
of more than ten thousand people in 
the dispensary and to 1,262 in-patients. 
This large number of folk occupying 
hospital beds is 35 per cent larger than 
the total for last year. Concerning 
finances we are happy to report that 
patients’ fees amounted to $19,121, 
which represents an increase of 139 per 
cent over the average for the four preced- 
ing years. Expenses have also  in- 
creased, but not in such a marked pro- 
portion, and patients’ fees more nearly 
equal expenditures.” 

The staff has been greatly strength- 
ened by the addition of Dr. James K. 
Shen, a graduate of Western Reserve 
University and with residence work at 
Peking Union Medical College. Miss 
Francis Culley was loaned to the hospi- 
tal by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, while Miss Victoria Pon has 
ably conducted the Nurses’ Training 
School. 

Pastor Chu Shih-yen gives all his 
time to evangelistic work in the hos- 
pital, where religious services are held 
in the chapel or in the wards, every 
morning. Miss Kate L. Ogborn has also 
been assigned to the hospital for evan- 
gelistic work. It is hoped to make this 
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work more effective in helping the pa- 
tients in their personal and home prob- 
lems. 

For the past few years, the Chinese 
churches have taken one collection a 
year for the aid of poor patients in the 
hospital. It has now been voted to 
take this collection on the second Sun- 
day in April, which marks the transla- 
tion of Dr. E. H. Hart, whose years of 
sacrificial service in the hospital are 
remembered far and wide. 


Nanking University Hospital 

During the year several difficulties 
were faced, the chief of which was to 
Keep an adequate and efficient staff. 
The superintendent, Doctor Chang, re- 
signed to go into private practice. Doc- 
tor Yang left the Eye Department to go 
into more general practice. The resi- 
dent surgeon also left and some internes 
and nurses. Another difficulty has been 
to provide housing. Some of the build- 
ings were occupied by the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, and 
another building was partly pulled down 
to make room for the Sun Memorial 
Road. The Delco system also broke 
down and left the hospital without 
power for the X-ray and the Labora- 
tory. The difficulties are being over- 
come. A new engine is being installed, 
the buildings are being evacuated by 
the Ministry, and some excellent addi- 
tions have been made to the staff. The 
hospital has no superintendent, but is 
working well with an Administrative 
Committee. Miss Van Vliet has gath- 
ered a capable corps of nurses and the 
nursing school will open soon. There 
is great need for an eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist. 

Miss Bauer, with an assistant, has 
charge of the Laboratory, which has 
been doing very good work, and eight 
students are being trained. 

The Memorial Unit is increasingly 
popular with Chinese patients, and 
more beds are being made available in 
this department. Hearty thanks are 
expressed to the good ladies in America 
who for several years have sent boxes 
of hospital clothing and supplies. 

Chapel services are held daily, and 
Sunday afternoon services in all wards, 
with tracts distributed to patients, rela- 
tives and friends. There are several 
volunteer workers for the women, and 
Pastor Ding works among the men. 
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There is a splendid spirit of unselfish 
service. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Nanking Theological Seminary 

This is our most important educa- 
tional work as far as the Ministry is 
concerned, and we can never have a 
strong church without a competent min- 
istry. The president, Dr. H. F. Rowe, 
writes as follows: “The fact that the 
Seminary has actually been open for a 
year is of great significance when we 
reflect on the seemingly utter defeat of 
1927. Seven of the ten foreign and 
four of the seven Chinese members of 
the faculty are now back at their posts. 
A sincere and earnest student body has 
been assembled. There were 35 during 
the past year and in the fall of 1929 
there were 37 regular students. Great 
care has been used in their selection 
and they are mostly older men with 
some experience. Since the revolution 
the students are more thoughtful. Real- 
ities have more clearly emerged, while 
some things which were considered 
real have proved unreal. Because the 
revolution has not fulfilled its promise, 
the Gospel, which was only seen as ‘in 
a mirror darkly,’ is now believed to 
hold hope for the better day which all 
are seeking. The Seminary is continued 
primarily because of the Christians’ 
hope that the Gospel will bring bet- 
ter life to China. But it is more 
than a hope, for already lives have 
been changed, Christian homes set up, 
churches established, and the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.” 


Wannan Academy 

In the fall of 1928, the enrollment 
reached the lowest figure in ten years, 
as it was only 72, and it looked for a 
time as if the school could not con- 
tinue. But in the spring of 1929, the en- 
rollment increased to 118, of whom 72 
were boarders. In the fall of 1929 the 
enrollment, in spite of some being ex- 
pelled and some rejected for coming 
late, was 121, of whom 82 are boarding 
students. There are 90 in the Junior 
Middle School, and 31 in the Higher 
Primary. It was hoped to open the 
Senior High School, but there were so 
many obstacles, financial and otherwise, 
that it was postponed. 

The conduct of the school necessarily 
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depends in part upon its financial con- 
dition. In trying to keep the teaching 
and conduct of the school up to a high 
standard there accumulated during a 
period of years a debt of about $4,000 
Mexican. Of this, $3,000 was carried 
by the Mission Treasurer and the re- 
mainder, locally. During the past year, 
the debt was reduced by $740. At the 
end of June the figures showed an in- 
come of $8,008, and an expenditure of 
$737 67. 

The attitude of the students toward 
Christianity has been influenced more 
or less by the critical spirit of the times. 
The majority is indifferent to every- 
thing Christian. Compulsory religious 
services could hardly have been carried 
out and efforts were directed to per- 
suasion and encouragement. Of those 
enrolled, about twenty per cent are 
from Christian homes. Of the 15 teach- 
ers, nine are Christians and the remain- 
der either friendly or noncommital. 
None have shown any hostility toward 
the Christian work of the school. Al- 
ways at the church services some of 
the non-Christian students are present. 
They show deep interest. 

In June, the provincial School Inspec- 
tor, Mr. Hu, said, “The buildings of 
Wannan Academy are splendid; equip- 
ment is adequate; management satis- 
factory, and everything systematic and 
in good order. The school in every 
respect is fairly good.’ He also sug- 
gested that if the Church abandoned the 
school, the Educational Department 
would consider taking over the school 
and running it. The principal, William 
Tung, replied that they preferred to 
carry on as a Church and Christian 
school. On September 15, 1929, the 
Anhwei Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation gave the school a testimonial of 
merit for its good scholastic standing 
and record. 

Ever since its opening, the school hag 
been closely connected with the Tung 
family. Pastor Tung Yuin Shen, now 
retired, is. one of the finest Christian 
men in our Conference, and since his 
retirement the school has been man- 
aged by one or the other of his sons. 
The present principal, William Tung, 
first began to teach here fifteen years 
ago, and at present is teaching twenty- 
one periods besides looking after the 
organization, management and finances 
of the school. This school is dear to 
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the heart of a very fine Christian fam- 
ily. 


University of Nanking 

Political conditions in Nanking dur- 
ing the past year have been more set- 
tled and the work of the University was 
able to proceed undisturbed. There 
were two significant events for the Uni- 
versity. One was its registration with 
the Government on September 20, 1928, 
being the first Christian educational in- 
stitution recognized by the Central Gov- 
ernment. The other was the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Chen Yu Gwan as President, 
on the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the University. He has 
already proved himself a wise admin- 
istrator and the University is making 
gratifying progress. 

During the year the University has 
been the recipient of two splendid gifts. 
One of these is in the form of an 
endowment of $300,000 from the Hall 
Estate, the income from which is unre- 
stricted. Another gift, also of $300,000, 
is from the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
and the income is to be used for the 
Department of Chinese Cultural Studies. 
Dr. J. C. Ferguson and Dr. A. J. Bowen 
also made generous contributions. Such 
gifts are a great encouragement. 

There has been some difficulty in se- 
curing properly qualified teachers. The 
death of Dr. T. S. Kuo, co-dean of the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
was a severe blow to the University and 
left a large gap to be filled. Doctor 
Reisner’s poor health required his con- 
tinued absence in America. Doctor 
Buck, who, with others, has led the col- 
lege in valuable research work along 
many lines, especially in crop improve- 
ment, has been selected by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations to undertake a 
land utilization project. The University 
welcomed this opportunity to co-operate 
with the Institute in the bettering of 
conditions in the regions of the Pacific. 
The Institute made a special grant for 
this work. Doctor Buck is now in the 
United States. Dr. H. H. Love, of Cor- 
nell, has again been with the University 
from April to October, and rendered an 
invaluable service. Dr. C. F. Liu re- 
signed as principal of the Middle School, 
and Dr. Chang Fang is trying to im- 
prove the standard of the school. 

The enrollment has been excellent in 
all units, but especially in the College 
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of Agriculture and Forestry. In the 
spring semester of 1929, 995 students 
were enrolled and in the autumn 1,108, 
as compared with an average last year 
of 947. The stormy period of the last 
few years has been weathered and this 
Union work is doing its part in the 
building up of the nation. Also prog- 
ress has been made in plans for a Fed- 
erated University for East China. 

The religious atmosphere of the Uni- 
versity has improved. This is in part 
due to the greater number of Christian 
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students. The Student Y. M. C. A. has 
been unusually active and has carried 
on special meetings, entertainments and 
people’s schools for neighborhood chil- 
dren. Voluntary Bible classes are held 
every Sunday morning and discussion 
groups of faculty and students meet 
regularly for prayer and discussion. The 
Sunday morning services have been 
held jointly with Ginling Women’s Col- 
lege. Although the attendance was not 
large there has been a fine spirit of 
worship and Christian fellowship. 


: FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. V. Lacy 


General Conditions 

The past year has seen greater quiet 
in the area of the Foochow Conference 
than for several years. To be sure the 
banditry in many parts of the Confer- 
ence has in large measure disturbed the 
quiet of the situation, the people suffer- 
ing sorely in many places, but that has 
in little manner affected the work of the 
Church, except as it has perhaps made 
more difficult the pastors’ efforts to im- 
prove the self-support of their churches. 
Politically, it has been a quiet year, and 
also a year of constructive work on the 
part of the government. The most out- 
standing work that is apparent has been 
the rapid road construction program 
that has been going forward, and with 
that the widening of the streets of the 
Foochow Municipality. With the tear- 
ing down of the old city wall, the gov- 
ernment organized its municipal gov- 
ernment, which includes all the suburbs 
of the old city, and throughout this 
municipality there is a splendid pro- 
gram of widening of streets, and the 
development of a good motor bus sery- 
oe connecting the several parts of the 
city. 

In January, 1930, the government was 
rather disorganized owing to a coup 
@etat of Lu Hing-bang, the military 
chieftain of Yenping, who captured six 
of the leaders of the Provincial gov- 
ernment and carried them off to Yen- 
ping. But business went on as usual. 
The efforts of the government to do 
away with the lunar calendar have not 
been noticeable thus far, except that 
calendars are printed without the lunar 
dates, though all organizations are giv- 


ing the usual holidays at the time of 
the new Lunar Year. 


Schools 

The schools of the Conference have 
gone through the most peaceful and 
successful year that they have enjoyed 
for five or six years. The government 
has interfered very little with the ad- 
ministration of the schools, and the 
student agitators have not bothered to 
any extent. School authorities are still 
very much on the alert to prevent any 
untoward accidents in the schools, but 
the class work has gone on almost un- 
interruptedly except for regular legal 
holidays. Two incidents indicate that 
the government still intends to keep its 
control more or less on the schools, that 
of stiffening up the restrictions regard- 
ing the teaching of religion in the 
schools, and the insistence of putting 
military training into the schools. But 
it has been seen that whenever the 
churches unite in their protest to the 
government, the government is ready 
to listen, and, if possible, make the con- 
cessions asked for. Although the Con- 
ference statistics show a net loss in at- 
tendance on Methodist schools, this is 
altogether in the primary schools, where 
the government is more and more put- 
ting forth efforts to secure complete 
control of this grade of education. The 
high schools, noticeably, the Anglo- 
Chinese College, the Union High School, 
and the Fukien Christian University, 
show large increases in their enroll- 
ment. 


Medical Work 
The medical work of the Conference 
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is at present the greatest problem in 
hand. The difficulty of securing both 
Chinese and American doctors to staff 
the institutions which we have, is hav- 
ing serious influences on the entire 
missionary staff personnel. At present 
the Wiley General Hospital at Kutien 
is without a doctor and is practically 
closed, though it has been doing splen- 
did and efficient work under the able 
direction of Doctor Ling and Miss Se- 
rene Loland, R.N. The Dispensary at 
Mintsinghsien will have to be closed in 
the near future, unless some provision 
can be made for maintaining it under 
proper medical care. The Foochow 
Union Hospital is reduced to two prac- 
ticing physicians, Doctor Coole, who 
has been so instrumental in getting this 
institution under way, having been pre- 
vented from giving it his services for 
the past ten months owing to serious 
health conditions. Yet the demands on 
hospitals continue in spite of depleted 
staffs. 


Evangelism 

In the evangelistic work, the past 
year has been what may be called a 
splendid year. On every district there 
have been special evangelistic efforts 
put forth, not only for the deepening of 
the spiritual lives of the members, but 
for the ingathering of new converts. 
Perhaps the two most outstanding fields 
in this work have been the Kutien and 
Binghu districts, under the continued 
work of Dr. and Mrs. C. M. L. Sites, 
who have for more than two years been 
giving themselves entirely to this phase 
of the work; and the Bingtang Dis- 
trict, where under the very able and 
enthusiastic leadership of the district 
superintendent, Lau Naibui, there has 
been a wonderful ingathering of new 
Christians. Though these two fields 
have seemed to have perhaps greater 
emphasis than the other districts, yet 
every district has made the past year 
a real evangelistic year, and a net in- 
crease of more than 300 members and 
more than 1,500 preparatory members 
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gives only a little idea of the worth and 
fruit of these efforts. For throughout 
the Conference we find a new spirit, not 
only in the people but in the pastors 
themselves, a new hope and a new en- 
thusiasm. The past Conference session 
emphatically endorsed the evangelistic 
program, and ordered it continued, but 
gave new emphasis to the work in this 
Pentecostal anniversary year, and gave 
instructions that the district superin- 
tendents were to lead in this evangel- 
istic effort during the year. 


Personnel 

Our missionary staff has been ‘greatly 
heartened by the return of the Rev. E. 
Pearce Hayes and family, after three 
years’ absence from the field, and by the 
addition of the Rev. F. Olin Stockwell 
and wife, and Miss Hrma Wainner. These 
returning and new missionaries have 
done much to encourage the staff of 
workers, both Chinese and missionary. 
Rev. and Mrs. Hayes have returned to 
the Futsing Field, where they gave one 
year of service before returning to the 
United States, and Rev. and Mrs. Stock- 
well are giving their time to the study 
of the language, preparatory to entering 
the evangelical work of the Conference. 
Miss Wainner is giving part time to 
language study, and also is giving much 
needed help in the office of the mission 
secretary, where her help is relieving 
others for their regular work. 


Outlook 

All in all, the outlook for the future 
is very bright. Although there was a 
cut in the appropriations for 1930, yet 
the gain on exchange in 1929 helped out 
materially in that regard. The pros- 
pects in all lines of work is encouraging, 
and we enter the year 1930 with new 
hopes and new courage, born of the 
results of the work in 1929. There 
are difficulties ahead, and much hard 
work is needed to overcome them, but 
we feel that the Church will back us, 
and we are going ahead in that confi- 
dence. 
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HINGHWA CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. B. Cole 


Political 

Government reforms have not yet to 
any great extent filtered down into rural 
localities such as ours. Civil strife 
during the year has absorbed most of 
the attention of the National govern- 
ment. The local situation has been one 
of continuous uncertainty. At times it 
has seemed as if we were on the verge 
of the overthrow of the present govern- 
ment. The bandit problem has not yet 
been solved. In some places brigands 
virtually control the government. The 
various groups of soldiers have not yet 
been welded into a national army under 
the command of Nanking. These loose- 
ly attached soldiers make a drain upon 
the country. The country people are 
still subject to plunder at the hands of 
the bandits as well as to distresses at 
the hands of the military. Sometimes 
the two work together. However, this 
situation is one that tends to help the 
Chureh Movement, since religion re- 
mains the only refuge and hope. 

To offset the opportunity thus af- 


This propaganda bears the earmarks of 
Red Russia. Such propaganda flourishes 
all about us. Daring feats of the dis- 
tribution of literature are sometimes 
under the very eyes of the of- 

The doctrine of free love has 
headway among the young. Lit- 
ure setting forth loose sex ideas is 
mente thrown into our dormitories. 
Communistic slogans are posted every- 
where and frequently written on our 


compound walls or on the walls of our 
_ehurehes and other buildings. Thus 
Christian work among the young and 
especially among young men has been 
made difficult. Many of 


_ Evangelism 
We are still in the process of read- 
Jjustment, made made necessary by the “dead 


wood” accumulated during the period 
when “extrality” and its accompani- 
ments provided a strong drawing card 
to parties seeking the material benefits 
of the Church, or accumulated when the 
Church was under the pressure of Cen- 
tenary Programs calling for the attain- 
ment of certain numerical goals. 

Our statistics show, during the year, 
that 267 persons were received into full 
membership. At the end of the year, 
however, there were fewer members on 
the rolls than at the beginning. This 
means that 543 members have been lost 
to the Church in one way or another. 
Gains and losses in the number of pre- 
paratory members have been about 
equal, with a slight balance in favor of 
gain. 

It is very likely that a goodly portion 
of these losses took place prior to the 
present year, but the rolls were not 
corrected until recently. When it was 
evident that the political influence of 
our Church had been hard hit by the 
revolutionary movement, three years 
ago, large numbers ceased to attend or 
subscribe to the Church. The preachers 
hesitated to drop these names from the 
rolls at once. In fact it is more than 
likely that the rolls have not yet been 
fully corrected. 

One would think that the lesson of 
the past few years would be burned so 
deeply on our minds and consciences 
that there would never be a reversion to 
leaning on a “broken reed,” such as po- 
litical influence has proved to be, in 
establishing a Church Movement. While 
a considerable dependence upon this 
influence as formerly is now impos- 
sible, yet there are still some workers 
who are not entirely free from it. 
These are usually cases where they 
have relatives in the army, or in high 
official position, thus giving them spe- 
cial access to government influence. 
Again, there are some who are clever 
in forming friendships with army of- 
ficers and officials, thus giving them a 
special pull which they turn to the ad- 
yantage of their members. It is to be 
hoped that even this remnant of the old 
evil will soon pass, as China gets more 
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fully organized on the basis of a mod- 
ern form of government. 

It is of deep significance that dur- 
ing the year a total of 647 new mem- 
bers and preparatory members were 
brought into the Church, besides many 
new hearers. On the whole, they have 
been secured on a more permanent basis 
than were those who composed the num- 
bers lost during the same period. They 
have been won for the most part 
through the Revival Movement with its 
appeal for the salvation of their souls. 
These numbers have not only helped to 
check our rapid decline in membership 
but have also helped to tone up the 
membership to a new level. Again the 
Movement that has brought them into 
the Church has also served to revive 
the remaining membership. That new 
life has been infused is evident by the 
activity springing up in the Church. 
There is more voluntary service going 
on in the Church now than for many 
years past. 

The Institutes for Class Leaders were 
held again this year during the holiday 
season, at the beginning of the year. 
Doctor Sang was again a moving spirit 
in these Institutes. The attendance was 
better than that of the last year and in 
every way an advance was registered. 
These class leaders entered enthusias- 
tically into the visitation work and the 
evangelistic rallies held in connection 
with the Institutes. 

Doctor Sang, the Conference evan- 
gelist, together with his helpers, have 
carried on vigorous campaigns; all 
through the year. A marked feature 
of these meetings has been the giving 
up of idols, the making of a clean break 
with the old life, and the stepping out 
more fully upon the new. Many homes 
where, through fear, the idols had been 
left unmolested, were influenced to 
clean them out completely. 

Another feature of the year’s work 
just completed has been the prominence 
given to Bible study. Doctor Sang, in 
fact, has designated the revival as “Our 
Bible Revival.” Notwithstanding the 
fact that the ‘Million Testament Cam- 
paign” has distributed many copies of 
the New Testament, free, yet there has 
been a splendid sale of Bibles. The 
Field Secretary of the American Bible 
Society says that more Bibles were sold 
in the Hinghwa territory, during the 
year, than were sold by one of the So- 
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ciety’s newly established depots, during 
the same period, over a vast section of 
China. 

During March, Dr. and Mrs. George 
W. Ridout, of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, came to us, accompanied by three 
young workers from the Bethel Mission, 
Shanghai. Many workers were led into 
a deeper experience. Several whom we 
thought hopeless were transformed into 
new men and women in Christ Jesus. 
Subsequent actions have proven the gen- 
uineness of the work in their lives. A 
young official, Deng Hoh Sang, has been 
filled with a burning zeal for souls. He 
gives all of his spare time, aside from 
official duties, to personal work, preach- 
ing in the prisons or on the streets of 
the towns and villages. He makes a 
strong impression wherever he goes. 

Bishop Birney, with the help of S. S. 
Ding, our General Secretary of Reli- 
gious Education, and Rev. Harry Wor- 
ley, president of the Foochow Theolog- 
ical Seminary, came to us for a preach- 
er’s retreat at Hankong, during April, 
with Mrs. Brewster as hostess. The 
workers received much inspiration from 
the meetings. Many went home to re- 
newed activities in evangelism. ~ 


Religious Education 

The work sponsored by this depart- 
ment has been going on vigorously 
all through the year. While it has been 
found difficult to organize regular Sun- 
day schools in most of the churches, as 
Sunday schools go in the homeland, yet 
the Bible classes and the work of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs have done much 
to make up for this lack. A number 
of special workers for children have 
been kept busy during the year, meet- 
ing sometimes in the churches and 
sometimes in private schools or in 
homes. In this way a large number of 
children have received Christian teach- 
ing. 

Especially has the Bible study work 
been carried on effectively this year. In 
some churches the members gather for 
the study before the morning preach- 
ing service. Sometimes they have an 
evening meeting in the home of some 
centrally located member who invites 
in his neighbors. At several of our 
large centers a week or more of Bible 
study has been conducted. These, in 
every instance, were well attended and 
carried on with the keenest interest. 
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Again there were regular Bible classes 
carried on in the homes of missionaries 
where we have seen lives steadily trans- 
formed and faith in the eternal Word 
deepened. 


Educational Work 

There has been distinct improvement 
in the educational situation. Of course, 
we must bear in mind that we are ina 
period of rapid change and readjust- 
ment. The student classes are still sub- 
ject to violent agitation by the many 
adverse winds sweeping this land. Many 
of them have not as yet gotten a secure 
footing. 

There has been a marked increase in 
enrollment especially during the fall 
term. After the falling away a few 
years ago to the government and pri- 
vate schools, following the cry raised 
against foreign and religious influ- 
ences, we find them coming back to us 
again. There seems to be something in 
the Mission School that they want and 
do not find elsewhere. 

Again there is improvement in disci- 
pline. It can be noted that there is a 
trend away from the former attitude 
of “students a law unto themselves” and 
a return to the more serious business 
of study. For a time our work was 
badly broken up by the numerous Na- 
tional holidays and by the constant call- 
ing out of the students to parade the 
streets in the interest of some political 
demonstration. Fortunately, the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Education sees that 
China must have men and women of 
well trained minds in order to win and 
maintain the place she desires among 
the nations. Consequently the number 
of holidays is being reduced and steps 
taken to induce the students to give 
more attention to their studies. The 
results are promising. 

The chief crisis faced during the 
year has been over the question of reg- 
istration. The Provincial Board of Ed- 
ucation showed signs of being quite op- 
posed to Mission schools, and it looked 
for a while as if they were to be sup- 
pressed entirely. This Bureau went be- 
yond the national regulations and added 
a few of its own, which, if put into 
effect, would have made impossible re- 
ligious exercises and Bible teaching be- 
low the first year of high school. All 
above this was to be entirely voluntary. 
Not even parents could have a voice in 
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the matter. As the churches were or- 
ganizing to carry the matter to Nan- 
king, a respite was granted by the Pro- 
vincial Board, but the main question re- 
mains unsettled. Only a few of the 
Mission schools in the Province have 
registered, and many missionaries are 
opposed to registration at all. The 
question is still up for solution, with 
pressure exerted by the local govern- 
ment. We are realizing the difficulty of 
carrying on a Mission school, owing to 
the opposition of the multitude of young 
reformers more or less connected with 
the present government, but certainly 
somewhat colored by the Red influences 
from Russia. 


Other Institutions 

Owing to the establishment of sev- 
eral commercial printing presses in our 
area, thus making possible the securing 
of printing at reasonable prices and, 
owing to the difficulty of the Mission 
providing supervision for a printing 
plant doing commercial work apart from 
Mission printing, it was thought best to 
sell the press equipment to a company 
of laymen, provided our Romanized 
printing could be properly safeguarded. 
However, a group of preachers raised a 
vigorous protest against the disposal of 
this institution and the matter was 
dropped. 

One of the buildings of the Richmond 
Methodist Hospital has been rented to 
Doctor Da, one of our orphanage boys, 
who has secured his medical training at 
Yale in China Medical School. Al- 
though he has been running it as a 
private institution, yet he has rendered 
Hankong community a distinctive serv- 
ice. The Jakway Dispensary remains 
closed. The Orphanage at Yellowstone 
has been maintained at status quo, hop- 
ing that Mr. and Mrs. Rossiter would 
soon return to take it up again. 


Mission Property 

We have had occasion during the 
year for alarm over various movements 
cropping out toward securing possession 
of some of our buildings. These move- 
ments have not been wholly outside of 
the church. This, of course, increases 
the ground for concern. The fact has 
stirred us up into taking steps to get 
our titles and deeds into the best shape 
possible. A committee is now at work 
with one of our best Chinese workers 
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giving his full time as secretary for 
the coming year. 


Missionary Standing 

For a time, after the recent revolu- 
tionary movement, it looked as if a 
happy and satisfactory readjustment 
had been made between Missionary and 
Chinese leadership. Both in evangel- 
istic and in educational work the mis- 
sionary has taken a place of adviser- 
ship while the Chinese leader has ac- 
cepted the place of authority. The mis- 
sionary has rather taken pride in the 
fact of this change. On the General 
Finance Committee more than _ two- 
thirds of the members are Chinese. On 
the District Finance Committee only 
one missionary is represented and that 
as an ex officio member. Nevertheless, 
there is opposition to all authority in 
our Church so that district superintend- 
ents, presidents of schools and other of- 
ficers, such as our Methodist organiza- 
tion calls for, whether missionary or 
Chinese, find it exceedingly difficult to 


carry on. The so-called) “freedom 
movements” have deeply affected our 
workers. We see forces at work which 


are tending in the direction of a total 
change of our Methodist organization. 
With the aid of these various influences 
swirling out of the various political 
currents of the day, these men have 
been able to work up a strong opposi- 
tion in the two cases alluded to above, 
resulting in the probable loss of two 
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strong and effective missionary workers 
to the field here. This has happened 
despite the fact that these men are well 
loved by the immediate circles which 
they have served. 

There has been cause for alarm on 
the part of the missionary group the 
past few years, on observing strong ten- 
dencies in our church which tend both 
to disregard its legal aspects of church 
discipline and government and to for- 
get the spiritual objectives set before 
it. At times it has seemed as if it was 
degenerating into almost wholly a mate- 
rial welfare association in which, “to 
the victor belong the spoils.’ The 
reputation of the Church for high ethical 
standards and interest in the things of 
the Spirit has at times seemed in grave 
jeopardy. The missionary has often 
placed himself in the prophet’s shoes 
and cried out against these things. It is 
not a popular position for him to oe- 
cupy. Fortunately there is a goodly 
remnant of the Chinese workers who 
stand with the missionary in this re- 
spect, and with the present revival 
movement their numbers are constantly 


increasing. A refining process is going 
on in the Church Movement. A better 
and more spiritual Church is being 


evolved. With more patience and a 
deeper faith the present crisis will be 
passed. New and higher life will come 
out of the present suffering and we will 
all agree that it has been worth while 
for His Name’s sake. 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. R. Johnson 


General Conditions ; 


The campaign of the Central Govern- 
ment against the rival radical govern- 
ment at Hankow, and other troop move- 
ments, kept much of the area of this 
Conference in a disturbed condition for 
a considerable portion of the year. 
Churches, schools, and mission resi- 
dences suffered much through occu- 
pancy by garrison and passing troops. 
Kiukiang and the northern districts 
suffered rather more in this regard. The 
property of the William Nast Middle 
School was left in especially bad con- 
dition. Missionary residences have re- 
quired extensive renovating, as have 


and churches. Banditry, too, has caused 
loss and much hardship to a few of our 
workers, notably at Shiakiang, where the 
pastor and his family had to flee many 
times when the city was overrun, the 
pastor being once wounded, and his 
wife suffering a bad fall in escaping 
over the wall. Nanfeng and Singchen, 
on the southern border of our work, 
have also been subject to bandit raids, 
in one of which a Catholic priest was 
killed, and the China Inland mission- 
aries driven into hiding in the moun- 
tains for weeks, though our Methodist 
group suffered but slightly. Commu- 
nist activities, too, have caused much 


also a number of parsonages, schoolsagitation and in some cases severe op- 
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position to the Church. So many peo- 
ple in the county of Hwang-mei on the 
Hwang-mei District have joined the 
communists that the place has been 
called “Little Moscow.” 

It is hardly fair, as representing the 
general situation in this part of China, 
to mention these conditions which have 
adversely affected our work, and to al- 
low the case to rest there. There are 
also in evidence certain signs of re- 
form and improvement. Improved mo- 
tor roads from Nanchang southward 
make nearly the whole of the Kan River 
District accessible in as many hours by 
motor bus as the journey formerly took 
days, and have brought Foochow with- 
in one day’s journey instead of two 
or three days’ travel from Nanchang. 
Thirty municipal free day-schools in 
Nanchang, some in newly constructed 
buildings, extend primary education 
more widely than formerly, and gen- 
erally government schools are better at- 
tended and better regulated than in re- 
cent years. Teachers in these schools 
are better paid, and are regularly paid, 
for the first time in several years. 
Among reforms in government proce- 
dure may be mentioned the depart- 
mentalization of the County Govern- 
ments so that, for instance, each county 
has a separate judicial department. The 
Nanchang-Kiukiang Railway undoubt- 
edly is much more effectively managed 
since it has been brought recently under 
the National Minister of Railways, than 
in any time in the past. Five trains, 
three freight, and two passenger, now 
run each way daily on regular sched- 
ule, giving not only more adequate 
service, but practically using to capac- 
ity the whole available equipment. 


Evangelistic Work 


In spite of the adverse conditions 
mentioned above, there has been con- 
tinued throughout the year a vigorous 
campaign of evangelistic conferences and 
meetings. Several tens of thousands of 
tracts and Bible portions have been dis- 
tributed on each district, largely in 
connection with these campaigns, and 
hundreds have related themselves to the 
church in consequence, as many as 560 
being reported by one district superin- 
tendent, as indicating a real interest and 
desire for the Christian life on the two 
districts which he represents. The sta- 
tistics for the year indicate substantial 
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net gains in all items relating to church 


membership. 
Conferences for church members and 
Religious Education Institutes were 


held at Kiukiang and at Nanchang dur- 
ing the summer and at Foochow in con- 
nection with the District Conference 
there. At Nanchang a group of our 
workers, led by Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
have published a number of booklets 
of material adapted) for children’s 
classes; these include Old Testament 
Stories, a Children’s Prayer Book, and 
picture illustrations. District Superin- 
tendent S. C. Wang has also published a 
volume of his own sermons which has 
had a wide circulation in this territory. 
Such literature is greatly needed. 
Sunday schools, conducted by espe- 
cially trained students of our middle 
schools, for children of the neighbor- 
hoods and nearby villages or groups 
have been a conspicuous part of our 
evangelistic efforts. Summer vacation 
Bible Schools were conducted as usual. 


Self-Support 

The Conference goal for the year in 
self-support was for an increase of one- 
tenth on each district. Two districts 
report having attained this goal on all 
their charges, and all the districts re- 
port their churches as having generally 
attained this goal. The total increase 
in ministerial support for the Confer- 
ence is slightly less than a one-tenth 
over last year. That this goal has been 
so nearly attained is a remarkable 
achievement, for it is a much larger 
percentage of increase than that in 
membership, and it has been made dur- 
ing a year of business depression, and 
in the face of widespread suffering and 
of a serious increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, the price of rice now being approx- 
imately fifty per cent higher than the 
ordinary price. The total of ministe- 
rial support for the year for the Con- 
ference is $4,248, the total of members 
and probationers in the Conference be- 
ing 3,625. Contributions to benevolent 
causes reported are $8,500, an increase 
over last year of $2,450. The chief items 
in this increase are a collection by 
Baldwin School, Nanchang, of $1,100 for 
Famine Relief in Kansu Province, and 
a collection of $1,200 for an enterprise 
in Changshu in which church members 
without employment were engaged in 
cloth manufacturing. One good lady in 
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Nanchang left by will $1,000 to local 
Methodist activities. 

The inadequacy of our present scale 
of ministerial support is emphasized by 
one district superintendent, who rep- 
resents pastors generally having to sup- 
plement their salaries by various means. 
He says, “Some live on the interest 
drawn from their inherited properties, 
some have almost exhausted their cap- 
ital, some let their wives work as serv- 
ants, and some simply get along on 
loans.” The cost of living is rapidly 
increasing, whereas no increase in the 
scale of salaries has been possible for 
a number of years. 


Buildings 

Building enterprises during the year 
include extensive alterations necessi- 
tated by the widening of the city 
streets at Central Church, Nanchang, 
and at Heo Kai and Hwa Shan Tan in 
Kiukiang, a parsonage at Sungshi (Fu 
River District), additional rooms to the 
parsonage at Likiatu, extensive repairs 
at Kwanyuenmen Nanchang, and at 
Meichuan, in the Nanchang District. 


Educational Work 

The work in our schools has been well 
conducted, and without serious inter- 
ruption for the most part. Increased 
enrollment is the rule in most of our 
schools and in some the enrollment has 
almost reached the figures of three 
years ago. Chinese Principals in the 
middle schools have shown marked 
ability in maintaining the high stand- 
ards of previous years. Both Nanchang 
Academy and William Nast Middle 
School have been registered, during the 
year, with the Educational Department 
of the provincial Government, and the 
registration of Baldwin Girls’ School 
and other of our schools is pending. 
The principal results of registration 
have been the introduction of the 
teaching of Party Principles and the 
placing of religious’ instruction and re- 
ligious exercises on a voluntary basis. 

At William Nast Middle School the 
results of troop occupation have been 
more disastrous than elsewhere. It has 
not yet been possible to repair the 
buildings adequately. A portion of the 
front of the Moore Class Building has 
been rebuilt. 
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Hospitals 

The Water of Life Hospital, at Kiu- 
kiang, has had a year of steady prog- 
ress with a fine spirit of unity in the 
staff, and increased numbers of in- 
patients and out-patients, the latter 
running to more than 100 on two occa- 
sions, though the capacity of the hospi- 
tal is supposed to be but eighty. There 
has been an almost continuous epidemic 
of typhoid, with the isolation ward 
never free from patients with this dis- 
ease. The first student was graduated 
from the nurses’ training course of four 
years, and the school reports a very 
prosperous year. The superintendent 
has been called upon to make numerous 
calls in the Kiukiang ex-concession 
which in the past has usually had its 
own foreign doctors. A country trip 
by the doctor to Pengtseh brought out 
so many patients, that on the second 
day it was necessary to lock the doors 
that the work might be continued. The 
new building is being built up through 
the third story, which will be occupied 
by quarters for the nursing staff. A 
parsonage for the senior evangelist has 
also been begun. 

The Nanchang Hospital has had an 
eventful year, and has rendered in- 
creased service to the community. Doc- 
tor Blydenburgh has completed the fine 
modern hospital, so generously financed 
by Mr. Ensign and others. This gives 
us a modern hospital building of sixty 
beds with electric lights, steam heat, 
running water, and other equipment. 
President Chian Kai Shek of China has 
given $7,000 toward the X-ray machine, 
which is now installed and in operation. 
A business manager has been found in 
the person of Mr. B. K. Chen. The sta- 
tistics for the year show increases in 
the number of in-patients and of out-- 
patients and charity cases at the clinic 
number 1,807. No patient whose case 
was amenable to treatment has been 
turned away because of lack of funds. 
Forty lepers in the Kiangsi Provincial 
Relief Association have been given free 
treatment weekly, and a Leper Auxil- 
iary has been formed which has been 
recognized by the Chinese Mission to 
Lepers as a branch association. A 
$10,000 campaign is being conducted for 
the erection of a Leper Hospital. 
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a series of years during which 
the Conference has suffered much from 
war. 


little fighting in 
of Lanshien and 
Changli. For some weeks the school at 
Lanshien and the church at Fengjun 
oceupied by soldiers greatly to 
detriment of the work. But peace 


the 
and the consequent reestablishment of 
the 


he region have meant much in enabling 
us to carry forward aggressive evan- 
gelistie work once more. On the other 
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Spring Campaigns 
The spring evangelistic campaigns 
were carried om successfully. Each 


campaizn lasted for fourteen days. The 
first four days were devoted to revival 
work among the church members, and 
the last ten to preaching to non-Chris- 
tianms. Instead of attempting a cam- 
paign in each church, the plan of con 
eentrating in a few churches was 
adopted. On the Chimgchao District 
four campaigns were carried on, with 
the same number on both the Lanshien 
and Peking Districts, while the Shan- 
haikuan District limited itself to three 
and the Tientsin and Tsunhua Districts 
to two each On the Peking District 
alone 24,700 people attended the serv- 
iees for non-Christians, while 1,937 
signed cards indicating that they were 
interested in a further investigation of 
Christianity, 86 of whom have since 
joined on probation. Im nearly every 
place the results were quite encouraging 
and showed all too clearly that. in spite 
of all the anti-Christian movement, the 
people are still open to the Gospel mes- 
sage. 
Mass Education 

This past year a great deal of em 
phasis has been placed on Mass Educa- 
tion, both for Christians and non-Chris 
tiams. In Peking, the great majority of 
the men members can read, so that the 
diasses were largely for women On 
the three districts of Shanhaikuan. 
Tsunhua. and Lanshien, more than 1,900. 
four-fifths of whom were nonCiris 
tians, were enrolled in these Mass Edu 
eation Classes. Im many cases these 
Classes have been instrumental in win- 
ning people for Christ. At Tang Yu, a2 
church on the Tsankua District. which 
has long been in a somnolent condition. 
as 2 result of such a class, 17 new mem 
bers were added to the church and that 
church is now very much alive. 
Gains Amid Losses 

During the past year. the Conference 
has suffered not a little by the loss of a 
number of hichly traimed native work- 
ers who have become discouraged over 
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the difficulties of the situation and have 
left the work. There has been some 
falling away among those who have 
joined the church from ulterior motives, 
but to-day no one joins the church un- 
less he has a real desire to be a follower 
of Christ. Of the six districts in the 
Conference, two showed considerable 
losses, while two held their own; but 
the other two, Lanchien and Peking, 
were able to register very considerable 
advances. Yet even in those districts 
where there was a seeming loss or no 
progress, two of the best achievements 
of the year are to be recorded. At 
Tsunhua, Rev. Chiang Hsiu Feng serves 
not only as pastor but as principal also 
of the boys’ and girls’ schools. He was 
able to record an in-gathering of more 
than fifty probationers and full mem- 
bers, most but not all of whom were 
students in the two schools. At the 
South Suburb Church, Tientsin, one 
June Sunday was made memorable 
when nineteen out of twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Senior Class of the Tientsin 
Hui Wen Academy united with the 
church. 


Among the Students 

Evangelistic work among students of 
non-Christian schools has been success- 
fully continued at both Tientsin and 
Peking. Rev. H. J. Aeschliman at the 
former city has found the students at 
that place unusually open to the Chris- 
tian message. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


In spite of the difficulties due to re- 
construction and registration, most of 
our church schools have had a very 
successful year. 


Peking Theological Seminary 

During the year, Peking Theological 
Seminary was able to move into its 
new and permanent home in what was 
formerly part of the missionary resi- 
dence compound in Peking. Two of the 
old residences have been constructed in 
such a way as to afford ample space for 
the Theological Seminary, even if it 
should increase to several times its 
present size. Doctor Felt, the President, 
writes as follows: ‘During the past 
year we have enrolled eighteen stu- 
dents. Two of them left at the close 
of the first semester, one because he 
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was sick and unable to return, and one 
because he had made up his mind that 
he was not called to the Christian min- 
istry. You say that sixteen or even 
eighteen students are not many. I 
agree, but I want you to permit me to 
say that in North China, in the Meth- 
odist Church at this time, with all the 
influences round about which would 
discourage young men giving their lives 
to Christian service, it’s a tremendous 
victory for Christ to have won so many 
young men who are willing to become 
co-laborers with Him in this part of the 
vineyard. ; 


Peking Academy 

Peking Academy is one of our few in- 
stitutions that has been successfully 
registered with the Government. The 
Principal, Doctor Kao, calls attention to 
the fact that within recent years the 
Board of Managers has been so organ- 
ized as to have the majority of its mem- 
bers Chinese. There has been consider- 
able improvement in the curriculum 
and methods of teaching and large ad- 


-ditions made to the library and labora- 


tory equipment. Since the Theological 
Seminary has vacated Durbin Hall, 
Peking Academy will in the future have 
far more space for its work. Last fall, 
Rey. H. E. Dixon joined the staff of the 
Academy with the main object of doing 
religious work among the students. Mr. 
Dixon has been very successful in es- 
tablishing contacts with the boys, in 
clearing away their prejudices against 
Christianity, in strengthening the faith 
of some who were already Christians 
and in leading others to a knowledge 
of Christ. At the request of the Chris- 
tian students, Rev. EH. J. Aeschliman, 
of Tientsin, led a three-day religious 
service, the results of which were very 
effective. Peking Academy has an en- 
rollment of 480 in the Junior Middle 
School, 373 in the Senior Middle School, 
and 204 in the Summer School, or a 
total of 1,057; 79 graduated from the 
Senior Middle School. Doctor Kao lists 
the needs of the Academy as follows: 
a greatly increased endowment so that 
more Christian boys will have a chance 
for an education; a minimum of five 
missionary teachers; a chapel; a gym- 
nasium. 


Changli Academy 
Changli Academy suffered from the 


\ 
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prolonged absence of the Principal, W. 
L. Hsu in the United States. He was, 
however, able to raise up many friends 
for the school. The conditions in this 
school show a marked improvement 
over the preceding year. The students 
have found an expression for their ex- 
cessive energy in mass educational work 
carried on in the nearby villages, and 
in a “clean-up week” and several com- 
munity sport days. In December, Rev. 
E. J. Winans joined the staff of this 
school as special religious worker. In 
this and in many other ways his pres- 
ence and that of Mrs. Winans have been 
a great help to the students. During 
Passion Week, a series of special re- 
vival meetings was held under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Chang Wan Yu. As a 
result, several students were baptized 
on Easter Sunday and the attendance, 
purely voluntary, on the Sunday school 
classes and on the Sunday church sery- 
ices greatly increased. The total en- 
rollment in the school has been 240, 
while 16 graduated from the Senior 
Middle School. 


Tientsin Hui Wen Academy 

Tientsin Hui Wen Academy reports 
a successful year in spite of a serious 
difficulty in the faculty during the 
spring semester. The Middle School stu- 
dents of Tientsin are generally credited 
with being the most seriously minded 
group of students in North China. Al- 
though the students of this school have 
paid considerable attention to athlet- 
ics, with marked success, and to public 
exhibitions, their religious life has been 
unusually strong. During April, Rev. 
Cohee, a chaplain of the United States 
Army stationed in Tientsin, led a se- 
ries of special meetings with very 
striking results: 19 out of 24 members 
of the Senior class were baptized short- 
ly before graduation. The total enroll- 
ment of this school has been 586, of 
whom 330 were registered in the Middle 
School proper. The principal, Liu 
Fang, calls attention to the splendid 
way in which his Board of Managers is 
co-operating in the running of the 
school. He also calls attention to the 
fact that the school stands in great 
need of combination gymnasium and 
assembly hall, and a new dormitory. 


Tsunhua School 


The Tsunhua Junior Middle and 
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Higher Primary School, under Chiang 
Hsiu Feng, has had a remarkably suc- 
cessful year. Mr. Chiang also served as 
pastor of the Tsunhua Church and as 
principal of the Tsunhua Girls’ School. 
In this way he has been able to bring 
about a very close co-operation in the 
two schools, not only in an interchange 
of teachers, but in other ways as well. 
Principal Chiang was successful in lead- 
ing some 40 of his students to an ac- 
ceptance of Christ. Although attend- 
ance at Sunday school and church on 
the part of the pupils was purely volun- 
tary, yet the church was always crowded 
with the students of the two schools. 
During the year, at the cost of $3,200 
Mexican, two-thirds of which was raised 
locally, Principal Chiang was able to 
rebuild and reconstruct one of the old 
missionary residences, burned in the 
Boxer days of 1900, in such a way as 
to give the school four excellent and 
much needed recitation rooms. With 
the exception of two, all the Tsunhua 
ruins of 1900 have now been either re- 
built or removed. After carefully ob- 
serving Pastor Chiang’s good work one 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society’s 
missionary of long experience remarked, 
“Pastor Chiang is now doing, and doing 
very effectively, the work that was done 
by three missionaries and a number 
of Chinese colleagues before 1900.” This 
school stands in need first, of funds to 
clear a debt of $1,000, Mexican, used in 
the rebuilding of the 1900 ruins and 
second, funds to be used in the educa- 
tion of the children of poor Christians. 


Lanshien School 


The Lanshien School has experienced 
the most unfortunate year in its whole 
history. Owing to the occupation of the 
plant by the soldiers, the opening of 
school was delayed more than two 
months, and, owing to the war-ravaged 
condition of the country the attendance 
was materially reduced. In January, 
the principal who had administered to 
the school for a number of years be- 
came discouraged under the state of af- 
fairs and resigned. His successor died 
before he could assume office. A third 
man was found, but in less than six 
weeks the students had run him out 
ef the school. District Superintendent 
Tsou then took charge and was able, 
in spite of the numerous difficulties, to 
complete a moderately successful work. 
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Peking Higher Primary 

The Peking First Higher Primary 
School has had a very successful year 
under its new principal, Rev. Shen. He 
has entered into his work with great 
enthusiasm and done not a little to im- 
prove the general conditions of the 
school. This school has been registered 
under the new Government. This school 
also rejoices in a ready-made plant and 
consists of a part of the property for- 
merly owned by Yenching University. 
This is probably the best equipped Pri- 
mary School in the city of Peiping. 
The enrollment was 300. 


MEDICAL WORK 


The departure of Dr. B. W. Jarvis, 
early in June, left the Hopkins Memo- 
rial Hospital, Peking, without a for- 
eign physician for the first time in its 
history. Dr. F. H. Yao, who has long 
served on the staff of the hospital, was 
made acting superintendent and the hos- 
pital has been able to report a success- 
ful year. 

The Tuberculosis Sanitarium at the 
Western Hills has been carried on in 
co-operation with the Peking Union 
Medical College, and has continued to 
do good work. It has been possible to 
somewhat enlarge the accommodations 
of the Sanitarium during the year. The 
Training School for new nurses, under 
the direction of Miss Barton, had a very 
successful year, but her departure for 
America emphasizes the need of the 
hospital for a well qualified foreign 
nurse. The other great need of the 
hospital is for a specialist in the Op- 
tical Department. 
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The medical work at Changli has 
shown not a little development. The 
hospital has been able to secure for 
itself a far firmer position in the minds 
of the community. Doctor Clay has 
been able to organize a very active and 
effective Board of Directors which has 
been of much help in overcoming many 
local problems. 


Changli Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


Doctor Simpson has been able to con- 
tinue his work, which is largely in the 
experimental stage. He has carried on 
successful experiments with new kinds 
of grain, and is developing a fruit 
nursery. His work in animal breeding 
has progressed to such an extent, that 
in a few years he hopes to have avail- 
able stock, both in hogs and cattle, for 
those who wish to improve their ani- 
mals. In spite of drought and grass- 
hoppers, Doctor Simpson was able to re- 
cord a successful year. 


Vocational Training 


For several years, vocational training 
along the line of weaving has been car- 
ried on at Lanshien. This past year a 
shift was made both in the nature and 
location of the work. It was decided to 
relocate the work in Peking and to 
broaden its scope, though at first lim- 
iting the new work to carpentry. Harly 
in January, under the direction of Mr. 
Chia Yu Tsung, an enthusiastic class 
of eight boys took up carpentry, and 
the work has been carried on with con- 


siderable promise of success and de- © 


velopment. 


SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 
Reported by P. O. Hanson 


General Conditions’ 

The year has been much more peace- 
ful and better work has been done than 
was possible to report last year. There 
have been some hard experiences and 
some real persecutions, but it has been 
a time of clearing skies and improving 
conditions. The good common sense of 
the Chinese has asserted itself, and 
there is realization of the absurdity dis- 
played in persecuting the agencies 


which have really made such large con- 
tribution to China’s progress. As a 
matter of fact the people here in this 
field, if left to themselves, would never 
become “Anti” in thought or act; but 
they were, for a time, stirred up by 
rabid walking delegates. In the city of 
Taian, every shop was visited with the 
demand that the people have nothing to 
do with the work of the Missions, but 
our helpful activities were too well 
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known to suffer from such efforts. When 
the Japanese settlement was arranged 
so that the provincial capital could not 
move back to Tsinan, it brought relief 
to us as Taian did not enjoy entertain- 
ing so many outsiders. 


Evangelistic Work 

The Conference of 1928 appointed an 
evangelistic band, which has done most 
effective work during the year. There 
have, in fact, been three bands at work 
at least a part of the year. Every 
church has been visited for special meet- 
ings and the Gospel has been preached 
in hundreds of unoccupied villages. 
There has been a fine response and 
there is reason to believe that a great 
ingathering will soon be seen. The Con- 
ference adopted with the finest spirit 
the program of doubling the member- 
ship in the next five years, and many 
believe that this will be accomplished 
in even shorter time. The zeal of the 
leaders is seen in the fact that during 
a recent Retreat, the pastors voted to 
give a whole month’s salary in addi- 
tion to meeting the regular demands 
upon them, in order to strengthen the 
evangelistic work. 


Educational Work 

The educational work of the Confer- 
ence includes a large number of pri- 
mary schools as feeders to the Acad- 
emy, located at Taian. Graduates seek- 
ing higher work go either to the Shan- 
tung Christian University at Tsinan, 
or to Yenching in Peiping. During the 
last year this Academy has met severe 
opposition, and for some months there 
was a definite effort made to close the 
school. The storm was weathered, how- 
ever, and the school is coming up to be 
stronger than ever. This institution 
came nearer registration than any other 
school in the province; every require- 
ment as indicated by the government 
was met and yet the school was re- 
fused registration simply because the 
present leadership in the educational 
offices in this province is opposed to 
the work of Mission schools. In this 
new regime, it is absolutely essential 
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that the school should have some en- 
dowment, as it is utterly impossible to 
continue in the present hand-to-mouth 
method of carrying on. 


Medical Work 


There has not been a missionary 
physician here for about ten years. 
Dr. T. C. Li has completed six hard 


years in charge of this medical work. 
Some time ago a scholarship was se- 
cured for Doctor Li in Peking Union 
Medical College, where it was hoped 
that he might rest and study for a year. 
Unfortunately, it was impossible to get 
anyone to take charge of this heavy 
task, and so Doctor Li returned to this 
work after a month in Peiping. Another 
good year of work is to be reported; 
thousands of contacts between Chris- 
tian physicians and suffering people 
mean much for the best interests of the 
Kingdom. In-patients have not been as 
great a number as desired, since it is 
necessary to fix high rates for beds 
because the income is so low. When 
the large amount spent upon hospitals 
in America is considered against the 
$900 per year available for this entire 
medical budget, there is a great need 
for more friends to get a vision of the 
needs of medical work in China. Dur- 
ing a part of the year under review, 
Doctor Li has had one associate physi- 
cian but most of the time his only help 
has been a few nurses and students. 
They have all done well. 


Special Opportunities 

Throughout China, but more especial- 
ly in this interior part, there are won- 
derful opportunities to develop Chris- 
tian work. The campaign of tearing 
down idols from the temples and in- 
sistence upon doing away with all reli- 
gion and superstition, opens a great 
door of duty. Friends at home can 
encourage every worker by making it 
possible to enter strongly into these 
responsibilities, by using every available 
worker and in securing modest head- 
quarters in hundreds of places where 
the Gospel can be given regularly to the 
people 
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SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 
Reported by J. W. Hawley 


General Conditions 

With some hesitation one attempts to 
write a survey of a year’s history in 
these uncertain times. One wishes for 
the power of interpretation of events, 
and also for prophetic vision to see fu- 
ture results of present activities; but 
alas, lacking these capacities one must 
write far less imaginatively than other- 
wise might be possible. 

The past year has seen but little, if 
any, improvement in the stabilizing of 
governmental control in this region. 
The soldiery have been a bit more or- 
derly, but, with the exception of the 
past few weeks, banditry has been even 
worse than formerly. Several changes 
of local governments, at least six, dur- 
ing the twelve months, gives some idea 
of the state of flux in which this region 
is immersed. At present writing, we 
are living under the rule of a bandit 
chief with a price of $10,000 on his 
head, offered by the Central Govern- 
ment. He keeps good order in the 
community, but taxes the poor people 
frightfully, and is now issuing his own 
worthless paper money with which to 
buy local supplies for his troops. So 
far as we know, he is not unfriendly to 
us or to the Church. 


Personnel 

Our missionary working force at 
present consists of the two families of 
the Hawleys and the Jetts. The Parlins 
are in the United States on furlough, 
but provision has been made for their 
return in the fall of 19380. We are all 
the more lonesome and isolated this 
year in the fact that all the English 
Presbyterian missionaries, formerly sta- 
tioned at Yung Chun, are now either 
on furlough or are assigned to other 
posts. Hence the “foreign element” of 
Yung Chun consists of only four Ameri- 
cans at present. 


Conference Session 

Our 1929 Conference session was held 
the latter part of November, with Bishop 
Keeney presiding. It was a real pleas- 
ure to have him back in China with us, 
and especially so, here at Yung Chun, 
where he organized us, in 1923, into the 


South Fukien Mission Conference. So 
it was like having a father come back 
to visit his children. It was an unusu- 
ally short session, only a little more 
than three working days, and, too, a 
large portion of this was consumed in 
the election of delegates to the special 
session of the Hastern Asia Central Con- 
ference. There were no very serious 
problems at Conference time, though 
the lack of time for fuller discussion of 
some matters caused some misunder- 
standings. We had no entering class, 
and no ordinations. One man, pre- 
viously ordained deacon, was admitted 
to full membership, making, now, thir- 
ty-two full members of Conference. 


Statistics 

The statistical report for 1929 is not 
very encouraging, if one accepts sta- 
tistics as telling the whole story of 
the year’s accomplishments. Forty-one 
fewer members are reported than in 
1928, and a decrease of $170 in pastoral 
support; also a decrease of $2,997 in 
the total giving of the Conference for 
all purposes. However, when one is fa- 
miliar with the chaotic conditions amid 
which our church members live (when 
they do not emigrate to escape them), 
one is led to rejoice that these shrink- 
ages are not larger than reported. 


Financial 

For the past three years the regular 
salary budget of the preachers has been 
larger than all our available funds, 
both from the Board and from local 
contributions, with the result that dur- 
ing these three years not a preacher 
has received his salary in full. The 
preachers have mutually agreed, over all 
the Conference, to share this shortage 
on a percentage basis, the district super- 
intendents also taking their share of the 
cut. Up to the present, not a preacher 
has refused to take his appointment, 
and none have left the ministry be- 
cause of this shortage of salary. We 
believe this speaks well for the loyalty 
of the men. The Board’s new method 
of handling Designated Gifts during the 
past year has worked somewhat to our 
advantage, aS we received a total of 
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gifts in excess, somewhat, of the 1928 
total. We are grateful for the fact that 
our 1930 work budget appropriation 
from the Board is cut only $20. Itisa 
matter of deep regret to us that in 
local contributions to pastoral support, 
we seem to be steadily backsliding. 
Some years ago we were making splen- 
did progress toward “Self-Support,” but 
with the advent of all the disintegrat- 
ing forces of the past few years, we 
have slipped and slipped. It is with no 
small satisfaction, on the gther hand, 
that we discover that this Conference 
stands at the head of the list of China 
Conferences in the matter of per capita 
giving for pastoral support. It may be 
interesting to note also that our appro- 
priation from the Board is the smallest 
in all China. 


Threatened Invasion 


During the summer, while we were 
away on vacation, there was a threat of 
Red invasion on Yung Chun. In fact 
the Red forces came within a day’s 
march of the city, and then turned 
westward. The reports of their ap- 
proach were hailed with delight by a 
group of radical students in a school very 
close to our Girls’ School property. So 
sure were these Communist-sympathiz- 
ing students that the Reds were to take 
possession of Yung Chun, that they 
forcibly entered our Girls’ School build- 
ing and held possession of it for sev- 
eral days. Protests from our Chinese 
district superintendent and from the 
principal of the Girls’ School were of no 
avail, so that finally report was made to 
the military commander of the affair, 
and he sent soldiers who quickly cleared 
the school of the intruders. It was a 
critical period, for if the Reds had 
taken possession of Yung Chun, there 
is no question but that all our property 
would have been seized, even if not 
destroyed. 


No Doctor 


Yung Chun is unfortunate in not hay- 
ing a missionary doctor. We have al- 
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ways depended on the English Presby- 
terian doctor for medical advice and 
help, but he has been off the field ever 
since the summer of 1927, and there is 
still no assurance of his return to 
Yung Chun, even if he returns to China. 
The English Presbyterian hospital is 
now being operated by one of their Chi- 
nese doctors, with but very mediocre 
training. Hence, we are left without 
adequate medical care. In case of an 
emergency, one can reach Chuanchow 
by motor bus, and, with good luck, in 
about five or six hours. Here there 
are two English Presbyterian women 
doctors. We are sincerely hoping that 
a foreign doctor may soon be again 
stationed at Yung Chun. 


Evangelism 


Rey. and Mrs. H. C. Jett are again 
appointed as Conference evangelists for 
1930, giving their entire time and en- 
ergy to this most important of all 
phases of missionary work. Their ex- 
periences and opportunities of last year 
in this work led them to feel a strong 
eall again this year to the same activ- 
ity. In connection with them, in many 
ways, is working the Rev. Ju Soan, our 
Conference Religious Educational Sec- 
retary. Our congregations are so widely 
scattered that they can be reached only 
infrequently; and then, too, the con- 
tinual fighting of local military fac- 
tions on this and the Tehwa Districts, 
thus interrupting plans and work, all 
make it difficult to tabulate in any defi- 
nite way the results of last year’s work 
along these lines. However, the cor- 
diality of welcome and the eager co- 
operation of the preachers all over the 
Conférence attest the fact that they 
earnestly want this kind of assistance 
on their circuits. Opportunities are 
abundant and much good seed has al- 
ready been scattered. The harvest may 
not come this year, but ‘My Word shall 
not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.” 
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YENPING CONFERENCE 
Reported by Mrs. J. E. Skinner, M.D. 


Evangelistic Work 

As planned a year ago, a Workers’ 
Training Conference has been held on 
each of the districts with such good 
results that a similar effort is to be con- 
tinued another year, with the gather- 
ings held at other important centers. 

Workers from Yenping City, both 
Chinese and foreign, attended each of 
these conferences, bringing additional 
help to the local staffs, both for the 
programs of daily studies and the pub- 
lic evening meetings, and for the spe- 
cial evangelistic work in the homes 
and streets of each place visited. 

Where practicable, the party of visit- 
ing workers with the local district su- 
perintendent followed each large con- 
ference with a shorter one at as many 
of the surrounding circuits as possible. 
Some very narrow escapes were re- 
ported, but not once were the workers 
held up by bandits, nor caught in any 
village during a bandit attack. 

While some teachers and many church 
members have suffered greatly, there 
has been no preacher taken by the 
bandits during this year, a thing for 
which we are very grateful. When the 
shepherd is taken, who will care for the 
flock? The help given all over our ter- 
ritory during the year by an unusually 
good and large supply of literature is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

A visiting group of preachers and 
laymen from the neighboring Confer- 
ence of South Fukien brought great 
encouragement and inspiration to one 
of the training conferences and, we 
trust, received something to take back 
to the members of the great brother- 
hood on their side of the border. At 
each conference the attendance of both 
men and women upon the sessions ar- 
ranged for the public was very encour- 
aging, and we were glad indeed for 
the fine large church buildings avail- 
able at all but one place. There, the 
difficulty of holding simultaneous classes 
for men, women, and children was 
partly met by weather that permitted 
using out-door places most of the time. 


Progress 
Some definite progress has been made 


. 


on a number of circuits. While no 
great stress was anywhere laid on new 
members, over ten men and women 
gave their names at one place, over 
twenty at another, and one Bible 
woman brought forward a group of 
twenty women for baptism at a vil- 
lage where a strong movement was on 
to bring whole families to Christ. 

Great help was brought to a group of 
twenty villages during summer vaca- 
tion, by the coming of a party of col- 
lege and high school students, led by 
the district superintendent and local 
pastors. Most of the people reached by 
this campaign had never before heard 
the Gospel Story. 

New life and hope have been infused 
into our whole body of workers this 
year, as a result of what they them- 
selves have experienced and what they 
have seen in others of the power of 
the Grace of God to uphold, and guide, 
and redeem from sin. 

The visit of Doctor Song, the Hing- 
hwa evangelist, and later the three 
young women from the Bethel Mission 
of Shanghai, have been richly used of 
God in blessing to many hearts, both 
among our teachers and students and 
among the preachers and members. 


Hopes for the Coming Year 

With the progress we have seen dur- 
ing these last few months, we have 
reason to hope for greater things dur- 
ing the coming year. We feel deeply 
the lack of workers and earnestly re- 
quest that more missionaries be sent 
to the Yenping field. It is also our hope 
that some way may be found to lessen 
the burden of financial distress our pas- 
tors have been carrying, so that they 
may be able to give their whole time 
and strength to their work. 


Educational Work 

Continued distressing conditions have 
prevailed through the year over much 
of our territory, and our country 
schools have suffered greatly. So many 
villages have been raided, looted, more 
or less completely destroyed, along with 
fields, gardens, and orchards; so many 
people have been killed, wounded, or 
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carried away, that an ever lessening 
number of children are able to attend 
school and an ever increasing difficulty 
is found in paying teachers. 

A number of schools have been closed 
altogether and the money so saved 
used to help finance the remaining 
places. Several boys’ and girls’ schools 
have combined, with a tendency to 
co-education everywhere. 

Registration is a burning question, 
and no one yet knows just what will be 
done, nor what change will be made. 
Several of our schools have completed 
the very complicated process; others 
have submitted the required papers, but 
have not yet received sanction. 

The Nathan Sites Memorial Acad- 
emy, our one Boys’ High School, has 
had a good year. Registration has been 
completed, and attendance almost 
doubled over last year, though not yet 
up to the years before the troubles. 
Nearly all the students are from Chris- 
tian homes and are active in maintain- 
ing Bible classes, chapel services, and 
other voluntary religious exercises. 

Some courses im science and music 
are being taught in union with the stu- 
dents of the Girls’ High Schools, and 
further co-operation is being considered. 
Good results are anticipated. 

A great addition to the faculty was 
made this term by the coming of Mr. 
Pang from Foochow to take charge of 
the music department, and his presence 
is a special inspiration to the students, 
as proving what a man handicapped by 
complete blindness may become, the 
first demonstration of the kind this 
part of China has had. 


Medical Work 


After running the Alden Speare Hos- 
pital for about two years as a combined 
mission-military institution, the partner- 
ship was finally peacefully dissolved, 
the military set up a hospital for them- 
selves with two of our graduates in 
charge, and the remaining staff rejoiced 
in their new freedom and in the resto- 
ration of the whole plant. Of course, 
extensive repairs were at once neces- 
sary as soon as the wards were vacated. 

Some months before, the whole roof 
had been worked over, and now the 
rest of the building was put into good 
and attractive condition. A large part 
of the cost of this work was met by the 
money which had been paid to the for- 
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eign doctor while holding the position 
of military chief-of-staff. 

As soon as possible after the reorgan- 
ization of the plant as a civilian hospi- 
tal, fees were reduced, and every effort 
made .to help especially the poorer 
classes of people to come in for treat- 
ment. For about fifteen years the great 
majority of our patients have been sol- 
diers, even when there was a military 
hospital provided for them, and they so 
dominated the atmosphere that few civil- 
ians cared to come, or stay long when 
they did. During these last months the 
attendance of civilian patients, though 
still small, has been very encouraging, 
and we hope people will come to increas- 
ingly understand and appreciate that 
this institution is especially designed to 
bring them some of the service they 
so greatly need, and without which no 
provision would be found. 

Thanks to the gift of $600 gold from 
the American Society for Lepers, to- 
gether with sums contributed by the 
local officials, we were able to erect a 
small leper hospital outside the North 
Gate on what is known as Tortoise Hill. 
The land was donated by the city and 
makes a fine site. In excavating for the 
building a spring was uncovered which 
gives us a never-failing supply of pure 
water. The building complete, with 
equipment, cost a little under $1,000 
gold, and will house about twenty men. 
In addition, a separate house was built 
for the caretaker and buyer. The build- 
ing was opened September 22, and al- 
ready there are seven patients who all 
seem very happy and busy with their 
gardens and bamboo work. Those who 
are unable to support themselves re- 
ceive a small grant from the govern- 
ment. The medicines for the treatment 
are furnished by the Society for Lepers. 

We could quickly and easily fill the 
wards with advanced leper cases from 
the miserable old Leper Village near 
here, but we are trying to reserve the 
space for those for whom there is real 
hope of cure. As this is the first and 
only institution of the kind in all this 
part of China, it will take some time 
for the word to get round—and then to 
be believed—that a door of hope has 
trnly been opened to the “Forsaken of 
Heaven.” 

Small as the work still is, it was 
counted of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the recent visit of the Secretary of 
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the China Society for Lepers. During 
his visit an appeal was made to our 
highest official here for interest in and 
sympathy for the idea of trying to rid 
the land of this terrible disease, but it 
merely brought the response, “You can- 
not do it. The disease is Heaven-de- 
ereed, and it is absurd to think you can 
defy Heaven.’ We hope in time to 
show him that “Heaven’s Decrees” are 
fixed after all, but far more merciful 
than he has ever imagined. 
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We were able to be present at the 
dedication of the new Sha-Hsien Hospi- 
tal last spring. The building faces the 
church just across the street and ad- 
joins the Girls’ Primary School. Down- 
stairs are clinic and drug rooms, while 
upstairs is reserved for the doctor and 
his family. In the rear are comfortable 
wards for in-patients. Doctor Chou 
may well be proud of this result of his 
efforts to establish the first real hospital 
in that whole county. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


From China Christian Advocate 


Three Chairmen 

As two years ago, no bishop was pres- 
ent to preside. Bishop Grose had re- 
turned ill to America and Bishop Birney 
was also too ill to come further than 
Chungking, where he held the Chung- 
king West China Conference. This was 
a great disappointment to him as well 
as to us, and the Conference, to the 
amusement of some, elected three chair- 
men, Dsang Lin Gao, Joseph Beech and 
Spencer Lewis, each receiving the same 
number of votes. 


Dr. Beech’s Sermon 


The Conference opened on January 
12 and closed on January 20. On Sun- 
day, the 12th, Doctor Beech preached a 
remarkably fine sermon to the members 
of the Conference and the laymen who 
had convened to vote on the two consti- 
tutional questions and for delegates to 
the Hast Asia Conference. The theme 
was the healing of. the blind man after 
the Pentecostal outpouring, and Peter’s 
boldness before the Sanhedrin. It was 
suited to the present situation, when 
Christianity is meeting much hostility, 
calumny and insult, resulting in faint- 
heartedness on the part of some. Peter’s 
faith and boldness are needed now. 


Spirit’s Presence 


The Conference opened for business at 
9 A. mM. Monday, the three chairmen 
presiding on different days. Spencer 
Lewis led the devotional service with 
an address, “Waiting for the Power of 
the Holy Spirit,” followed by sixty par- 
taking of the Communion. The ad- 
dresses at the other morning devotional 


services were on the same or similar 
themes. The spiritual pulse of many 
workers was weak, and one felt the des- 
perate need of a fresh anointing from 
on high. While there were no marked 
demonstrations, there were evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence and power. 
Many bore burdens of discouragement, 
because of the small gains and great 
losses of several years, while some ac- 
cepted the situation without the distress 
that should be felt. 


Finances 


The decreased appropriation threat- 
ened disaster, but the gain in exchange 
from gold into silver will enable us to 
close the year, it is hoped, without in- 
creased debt. With the continued in- 
crease in the cost of living, it has not 
seemed possible to reduce salaries. In- 
deed, it has often seemed necessary to 
increase them, because of the size of 
families and the problem of educating 
children. As it is, three preachers have 
resigned and only one has been added. 
Additional income is urgently needed. 


Two Conferences 


A few years ago the West Conference 
was divided because of the time con- 
sumed in travel between the foci, 
Chungking and Chengtu. The land 
trip one way takes ten days. A year 
ago there was much talk of reuniting, 
and a joint Conference was held at 
Suining. The reunion did not take 
place. Next year there will again be a 
joint conference at Tzechow, when the 
question may arise once more. When 
the motor roads now under construction 
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are completed, the time consumed in 
travel will be much reduced. 


Fraternity 

The two Conferences have the cus- 
tom of sending and receiving fraternal 
delegates, with happy results. This 
year the Chengtu Conference sent Mr. 
Wu, who gave an interesting report of 
his visit to the Chungking Conference, 
paying special attention to problems 
common to both Conferences. Mr. Chow, 
the delegate from the Chungking Con- 
ference to our Conference, showed in 
his address an excellent grasp of the 
situation and common needs. He 
stressed the need of our standing firm 
in the face of opposition, and urged the 
importance of seeking after world 
peace. 


Educational Progress 

The educational work of the Con- 
ference has made progress during the 
year. Schools of all grades either have 
government registration or are _ seek- 
ing it. Some primary schools are teach- 
ing the Scriptures without hindrance, 
others with difficulty, and it is to be 
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feared that still others give little indi- 
cation of being Christian. It depends on 
the attitude of those in charge and of 
the local government. We must not 


back water. We must advance 
wisely. 

Serious trouble arose in Chengtu 
early in December between our Uni- 


versity students and those of two non- 
mission schools. Doubtless many in the 
non-Christian schools were communists, 
and used the schools as convenient 
points for propaganda. Taking occa- 
sion from a trifling incident to display 
their animosity, placards filled with 
vilest insults and lying misrepresenta- 
tions were pasted up in great numbers 
within and without the city. Plans 
were laid for an uprising on Christmas 
Day, but the authorities were alert. 
Gatherings in the public park and pa- 
rades were forbidden. Nevertheless 
money was offered to large numbers of 
laborers if they would gather there. 
They came, but soldiers fired over their 
heads and dispersed them. Peace now 
prevails. Our University students held 
steady and finished the term’s work and 
examinations. 


4 
CHUNGKING, WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. B. Rape 


Rev. C. B. Rape, one of our mission- 
aries, has written as follows concern- 
ing the work in this territory: 


Itinerating 

I spent the month of October itinerat- 
ing in the Jungchang District. It was 
most unpleasant getting about, because 
it rained all but two days, which made 
walking in that mountainous region 
anything but easy. Within a few years 
these physical hardships will be a thing 
of the past, however, for I found them 
building motor roads everywhere I 
went. Within five years we can itin- 
erate most anywhere in the Conference 
by motor car. 


Progress 

You will rejoice with us that the 
year which has just closed has been one 
of quiet and progress. For the first 
time in years we have had no fighting 
among the different military factions 
in the province. For three years our 


work met with determined opposition 
and severe persecution which tried the 
souls of our people. Many who were 
weak left the church, but those who 
were loyal to the faith by their re 
straint, courage, and Christlike living 
under persecution, won the admiration 
of the better classes of the people. To- 
day, therefore, the Church is stronger 
than ever before, and I believe that we 
are ready for a real advance. LEvery- 
where I went during my itineraries 
through the year, I was received with 
respect, and there was always a splen- 
did response to the Christian message. 


Schools 

The attitude of the people to our 
work is shown in the growth of our 
schools. During the period of opposi- 
tion it was necessary for our mission 
schools to reduce their enrollment and 
to receive in general only boys and 
girls from our Christian constituency. 
Bitter were the cries against our stu- 
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dents at that time, and whenever they 
appeared on the streets, they were met 
with the taunt of “foreign slaves.” Now 
the pendulum has swung in the opposite 
direction, and many of our schools have 
the largest enrollments in their his- 
tory, and we are forced to turn stu- 
dents away for lack of accommodation. 
Our Chungking High School for boys 
has doubled its enrollment since 1927. 
This institution is registered with the 
Chinese government and its graduates 
receive government diplomas which will 
admit them to any college in the land. 


Hospital 

One of the most notable places where 
the change in the attitude of the people 
toward the Church can be seen is in 
the Chungking Hospital. This institu- 
tion has ministered to the sick of the 
city for nearly forty years, during 
which time literally tens of thousands 
of people have been helped. This last 
year alone, over fifteen thousand treat- 
ments were given. In the past, the 
hospital has been under the direct 
charge of our foreign missionaries, and 
the funds used have come very largely 
from America. Now in accordance with 
our mission policy of turning all ad- 
ministrative work over to the Chinese, 
who have come to the place where they 
are competent to carry the responsibil- 
ity, the management of the hospital has 
passed into the hands of the Chinese. 
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All officers of the staff and most of the 
members of the hospital board are Chi- 
nese, and two years experience has 
more than justified our faith in them. 
We still have two foreign doctors and 
one foreign nurse, but the best of rela- 
tions exist between them and their 
Chinese co-workers. 

Recently the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Presidents of half a dozen of the 
largest guilds in Chungking accepted 
invitations to become members of our 
hospital board. That they are earnest 
and enthusiastic is proved by the fact 
that they have just raised locally a 
fund of about $15,000, as an endowment, 
to help the hospital minister to the poor 
of the city who need medical attention. 


New Spirit 

That the opposition to our work is 
dying out is shown by the fact that 
this past year the Conference registered 
a gain in membership for the first time 
in three years. While this was not 
large, it shows that the tide has 
changed. Our recent session of the 
Annual Conference was a time of spir- 
itual uplift, and all our Christian work- 
ers returned to their stations with new 
courage and enthusiasm, determined to 
make 1930 a record year. They have 
taken as their slogans, “Lord send a 
revival beginning in me’, and “The 
Family for Christ’. 
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JAPAN AND KOREA 


The work in Japan was begun under the superintendency of Rev. Robert 
S. Maclay, who arrived there June 11, 1873. This work was incorporated in 
organic union in the Japan Methodist Church which was organized May, 1907. 
At the same time the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a co- 
operating agency in the evangelization of Japan was recognized. Our work 
among the Japanese is known as the Japan Mission Council of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The work in Korea was begun in 1885, our first missionaries, Rey. 
H. G. Appenzeller and Rev. W. B. Scranton, M.D., arriving there in April 
and May respectively of that year. Rev. M. C. Harris was elected Missionary 
Bishop for Japan and Korea in 1904. He retired in 1916 and died in 1921. 
Rev. Herbert Welch was elected a Bishop in 1916, and assigned to residence 
in Seoul, where he resided until 1928, when he returned to the United States 
and was succeeded in the Seoul Area by Rev. James C. Baker, who was elected 
Bishop in 1928. Korea Conference and the Japan Mission Council now con- 
stitute the Seoul Episcopal Area. 
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JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL 
Compiled by R. S. Spencer 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The Year 

The work of the Christian Church is 
inescapably and intimately bound up 
with the financial, social and political 
conditions of the people among whom 
it works. From this point of view, the 
year 1929 impresses those in the field 
of Japan as one in which matters of 
great portent for the future were tak- 
ing place, some of which cannot yet be 
properly evaluated. 


Political 

This year has seen the downfall of 
the Tanaka ministry. With real finesse, 
its able politician, General Tanaka, 
kept his seat through the various at- 
tacks made upon his administration, 
parrying exposé with exposé, until well 
into the current year. No vigorous 
attempt was made to meet the ever in- 
creasing danger of the financial situa- 
tion, while the party established a rec- 
ord for shady deals which stands high 
among such records as have been 
brought to light. Finally, the attack 
concentrated upon a “mysterious affair” 
in Manchuria—really the murder of 
Chang Tsao Lin—Tanaka was driven 
from his seat, and Mr. Hamagushi, lead- 
er of the Minseito, was called to office. 
While perhaps too early to estimate 
fairly, the general feeling of the coun- 
try appears to be that a more disinter- 
ested, able administration, possessed of 
a real desire to serve the best interests 
of the country, has come into power. 

The result upon the ever present for- 
eign problem of Japan, namely, her re- 
lations with her neighbor China, has 
been beneficial. Tanaka’s ‘iron policy,” 
has given way to the more friendly 
policy of Foreign Minister Shidehara; 
some outstanding “incidents” with 
China have been adjusted; condign 
punishment has been visited upon the 
army officers connected with the Man- 
churia affair; and, finally, able repre- 
sentatives of China and Japan, if unof- 
ficial, have had the opportunity, in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, held in 
Kyoto, frankly to compare their views, 
and thus obtain a somewhat better un- 


derstanding. Withal, China’s internal 
difficulties, and her embroilment with 
the Soviet, have served to take atten- 
tion from the China-Japan problem. 

The deposition of the former Gover- 
nor-General of Korea, and the return of 
Admiral Baron Saito to that important 
post—without question the best gover- 
nor since Prince Ito—has also vindi- 
cated the purposes of the present Cabi- 
net. 


Financial 

Doubtless the most important steps 
taken by the new government have 
been in the field of finance. Under the 
laissez faire policy of preceding admin- 
istrations, Japan’s considerable excess 
of imports over exports was allowed to 
continue, while government circles were 
setting anything but a policy of econ- 
omy, Officially or personally. Much un- 
rest, as well as economic instability 
resulted. Recent investigations of un- 
employment show that, whereas, in 1923 
eighty per cent of college and univer- 
sity graduates were able to secure em- 
ployment, in 1928 only a fraction over 
fifty per cent could be thus cared for. 
It is no unusual thing to find university 
graduates serving as policemen, or in 
similar humble capacities, while some 
have been reported as drawing rick- 
shas for a living. Meanwhile, the mad 
seramble to get and to spend money 
went on apace. 

Putting at the head of the Ministry 
of Finance Japan’s most able financier, 
Junnosuke Inoue, the new government 
has approached the problem of Japan’s 
financial condition with firmness. Dras- 
tic retrenchment was at once ordered in 
all official expenditure. A campaign of 
saving was instituted throughout the 
country, the Emperor setting a noble 
example by ordering the stoppage of 
work on an Imperial villa. Late sum- 
mer brought a proposal to cut the sal- 
aries of all government officials from 
six to ten per cent. This met bitter 
opposition, and was frankly withdrawn, 
the opposition’s attempt to make cap- 
ital of the withdrawal being a failure. 
The astute editor of the Japan Adver- 
tiser, Mr. Hugh Byas, made the plaus- 
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ible suggestion that the salary reduction 
scheme, since it could at the best pro- 
duce but a relatively small saving, was 
meant as a warning that drastic cuts 
must come in other Government bud- 
gets, and suggested the following pos- 
sible departments: Education, with a 
budget of Yen 139,255,000; Army, with a 
budget of Yen 224,153,000; Navy, with 
a budget of Yen 262,445,000. 

Such a situation is sufficient to guar- 
antee that the approach of Japan to the 
proposals for reduction in military ex- 
penses is sincere and hopeful. Mr. 
Wakatsuki, chief delegate to the con- 
ference on naval armament reduction, 
held in London in January, 1930, when 
asked if Japan would reduce her build- 
ing program, gave assurance that this 
would be done if the larger powers 
would offer encouragement by a like 
step. Here is an opportunity offered to 
the so-called Christian powers of the 
West to change the whole financial situ- 
ation of Japan, lift a great money bur- 
den from her people, and incidentally 
free the Church in Japan from the 
shackles of a material poverty which, 
as we shall show, is retarding the work 
of Christ. It is thus easy to understand 
the eagerness with which missionaries 
in Japan are praying for the victory of 
the idealism of President Hoover and 
Premier MacDonald. 


Social 

The Minseito Government has taken 
seriously, also, the social conditions 
which have developed in Japan. News 
recently released, reveals a _ further 
rounding of ‘radical thinkers” in the 
spring; the number totaling over eight 
hundred, largely students. (All peo- 
ple entering Japan must now submit a 
list of the books they carry, for censor- 
ship.) While the Tanaka ministry was 
content to use the iron fist alone, the 
Hamaguchi ministry has organized a 
Bureau of Social Education, which is 
using a small appropriation in co-op- 
erating with social agencies throughout 
the land in an attempt to lead the 
thinking of the people on saner levels. 
In this connection, it was the privi- 
lege of the writer to co-operate with a 
Christian temperance speaker, accredited 
by the government to the schools of 
Fukuoka prefecture, and school doors 
have been opened wide to permit ad- 
dresses on the sanity of doing away 
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with liquor and tobacco. This move- 
ment for social betterment on the part 
of the government has found the Chris- 
tians clearly more socially-minded than 
the average citizens, and able to co-op- 
erate with the government in a satis- 
factory way. 

Perhaps the most outstanding in- 
stance of this is that of the Christian 
leader, Toyohiko Kagawa, who, along 
with the numerous other evangelistic 
and social enterprises which he under- 
takes, has found time to serve without 
pay as one of the social officers of the 
City of Tokyo. When we recall that 
within a decade he was imprisoned for 
the same social attitude for which he 
is now asked to serve the country, it 
becomes apparent that the principles of 
the kingdom of God are not retrograd- 
ing Japan. 


Religious 

The year 1929 has seen considerable 
drawing ‘together of the Christian 
bodies in Japan, in co-operative work. 
That this has not been as rapid as some 
western leaders would like to see, is 
evident, and has brought some state- 
ments of criticism from western sources. 
But with the policy of complete com- 
mitment to indigenous leadership which, 
despite misguided statements to the con- 
trary, marks the method of all the 
major branches of Christian work in 
Japan, the missionary, while praying 
for and urging a more rapid develop- 
ment of unity, recalls that the home 
churches have still much to do in this 
line, and in sincerity allows his Jap- 
anese brethren to take the initiative. 

In the fall of the year, the ‘Kingdom 
of God Movement” in Japan—the result 
of a merging of Kagawa’s ‘Million 
Souls” effort with the plans of the Na- 
tional Christian Council—was definitely 
launched, and practically all Christian 
groups in Japan are co-operating with 
this extensive and intensive campaign 
for evangelism. Notably, a meeting of 
all the district superintendents of the 
Japan Methodist Church, with the 
Bishop and the Secretary of the Board 
of Missions, has sent out a ringing 
statement to the Church urging the 
fullest co-operation. 

At the same time, the seventieth an- 
niversary of the landing of the first 
Protestant missionary on Japan’s shores 
—Doctor Williams, of the Episcopal 
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Church, in Nagasaki—was observed, and 
offered an unique opportunity for 
evaluating the work of the Christian 
Churches across two generations. Of 
this retrospect, Dr. William A. Axling, 
Foreign Secretary of the National 
Christian Council, writes: 

“Tt is perhaps fitting that practically 
the first meeting in the new City Hall 
(of Tokyo) should be one to mark the 
seventieth anniversary of the coming 
again to Japan of what is admitted by 
all alike to be one of the forces that 
have made a definite and valuable con- 
tribution to national life—the Christian 
Religion. It is hard to realize as one 
looks upon the Japanese Church to-day, 
led by Japanese leaders, financed largely 
by Japanese money, that it is only a 
matter of seventy years ago, but two 
generations back, when notice boards 
were to be seen on all hands forbidding 
the ‘Evil Sect,’ and many of those who 
dared to confess their faith, had to 
pay for their temerity by imprisonment 
and other forms of persecution. To-day, 
in one of the suburban churches of 
Tokyo, there is an old man, who, as a 
boy, was employed by the Government 
to write such notices, while a fellow- 
Christian of the same church was im- 
prisoned in an iron cage and carried 
from Nagasaki to Tokyo to be tried for 
his faith.” 

However, it becomes apparent that 
Christianity still has barriers to over- 
come, when Viscount Shibusawa, than 
whom America has few better friends in 
Japan, reminds the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in courteous yet dignified 
phrase, that the Japanese, omitting no 
one of their courtesies to the Americans 
in Japan, have not and cannot forget 
the “wound needlessly inflicted upon 
our national honor” by the Asiatic dis- 
crimination embodied in the Immigra- 
tion Act. 


The Japan Methodist Church 

To co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the Japan Methodist Church is the pur- 
pose of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sionaries in Japan. While the reports 
offered, herewith, cover fields touched 
directly by the missionary in distinc- 
tion from other fields, it should be 
borne in mind that this is an abstrac- 
tion, merely for the benefit of the sup- 
porters in the homeland. In work, and 
in spirit, we are part and parcel of 
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the Japan Methodist Church, and seek 
only opportunities for drawing closer to 
that organization. 

That Church is living up to the finest 
traditions of the spirit of Wesley. In the 
Social Education Movement, launched 
by the government, its speakers are 
rising to the opportunity, declaring the 
necessity of a Christ-like life in every 
life in every department of the nation’s 
development as a sine qua non of true 
patriotism, and doing this with a dar- 
ing and persuasiveness that is drawing 
large numbers of hearers. Effective 
evangelism is going forward throughout 
the Church, and all the time. Yet the 
strain of the broad task, a period of 
severe financial stringency is leaving its 
mark. Bishop Kogoro Uzaki has, since 
spring, been compelled to relinquish 
much of his work, due to a breakdown 
resulting from nothing but too heavy a 
task. Rumors are abroad that serious 
retractions in the field of work may be 
forced upon the Church another year, 
while it struggles with the debt which 
had its inception in the earthquake 
catastrophe. To meet this situation 
heroic steps are being taken; such as 
the pastors of the Hast Conference as- 
sessing themselves one-tenth of their 
salaries, over a period of two years, to 
aid in reducing the debt, so that the 
Church may be released to go forward. 

In the meantime, new fields clamor 
for attention. The Government re- 
quests co-operation in stemming the 
tide of materialism and its concomitant, 
radical thought, inevitably brought on 
by mistaken policy of barring religious 
teaching from the schools. Rural dis- 
tricts, feeling the financial stress, and 
seething with new ideals and longings, 
are more open to Christian approach 
than ever in Japan’s history, though 
radically inclined in many places al- 
ready. In this situation, the co-operat- 
ing missionaries of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church find their force heavily 
undermanned, seriously overworked, 
and short of reasonable funds, but they 
are giving their best to forward the 
plans of the Japan Methodist Church. 


Dr. David S. Spencer 

The name of David S. Spencer has 
been intimately connected with mission- 
ary work in Japan for more than forty 
years. As pioneer in this field he went 
out in 1882, and as teacher, pastor, dis- 
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trict superintendent, publishing agent 
and editor, he has contributed with con. 
spicuous devotion and efficient labor to 
the development of Christianity in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. In 1927, Doctor and 
Mrs. Spencer were placed upon the re- 
tired list of Board Missionaries and 
continued to reside and be of service to 
the work in Japan. They returned to 
America in 1928 and have been residing 
in Pasadena, California, where Doctor 
Spencer passed away on October 31, 
1929. He is survived by Mrs. Spencer 
and three sons, one of whom, Robert 
Steward Spencer, in labors abundant, is 
carrying forward in the missionary 
ranks in Japan, the spirit and purpose 
of his father and mother. (Editor.) 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


The Districts 

The Methodist Episcopal Missionaries 
report primarily for the work directly 
aided from the funds of the Mission, 
hence there appear divisions slightly 
different from the districts of the Japan 
Methodist Church. The integral rela- 
tion to the work of that Church, how- 
ever, is recognized in every report. 

The Rev. HE. W. Thompson, though 
residing in Hirosaki is, by reason of 
the lack of workers, compelled to be re- 
sponsible for and report upon Hokkai- 
do, a field far removed from his resi- 
dence. Doctor Draper covers the im- 
mense Tokyo-Yokohama region, im- 
mense both in size and in population. 
Rev. W. W. Krider resides in Nagasaki 
and commutes five hundred miles to 
Chosen, while the Rev. R. S. Spencer, 
with a home in Fukuoka, may be found 
anywhere between there and Okinawa 
(Loo Choo), a distance of 550 miles. 


Sapporo-Hokkaido District. (KH. W. 

Thompson.) 

During the past year the Wesley Hos- 
tel, and the missionary’s home, have 
been of increasing usefulness in bring- 
ing the young men of the various 
schools, and of the University, into 
touch with Christ and his way of life. 
Most of the students, as they have 
gained a scientific point of view, have 
lost all interest in the faiths of their 
fathers, because these were so bound up 
with superstitions which they can no 
This outgrown religion 
is the only religion they have known, 
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and it is little wonder that the great 
mass of the students assume that the 
modern man has finished with religion 
forever. Now and then a _ studiously- 
minded fellow will join a Bible class to 
learn about Christianity, as the cul- 
tural basis of western literature; and 
frequently one has the privilege of wel- 
coming a boy who first found an interest 
in Christianity, or perhaps even a faith 
that has changed his whole life, in some 
distant Bible class, or church, or Chris- 
tian school. But the great majority of 
the students are not attracted by a di- 
rect religious appeal. The chance to 
practice English in a Bible class wins 
an acquaintance with some; or they may 
be reached through a curiosity to see 
the inside of a foreign home, or the 
attractiveness of an occasional friendly 
social evening; or a chance meeting on 
a train may bring others; and some of 
all these will eventually find a deeper 
reason for continuing to come. There- 
fore a varied program, including hikes, 
prayer meetings, student Christian pub- 
lications, deputations of Christian stu- 
dents to churches over a wide area, 
Bible classes, lectures and trips to 
Y. M. C. A. conferences, is reaching a 
larger number of boys with each pass- 
ing year. This year several boys re- 
ceived baptism, and a_ considerable 
share of the activities were carried on 
by the boys themselves. Now that Mr. 
and Mrs. Brumbaugh have returned 
home on furlough, the boys’ faithfulness 
and achievements are a fine tribute to 
the work of the past two years. Thanks 
to gifts from friends in America, Mr. 
Brumbaugh’s assistant is continuing at 
his task during the furlough, and this 
makes possible a continuous, though 
curtailed program through the furlough 
year. 

Although several of the churches in 
the district are receiving slight finan- 
cial aid from the Mission, only one is 
at present largely dependent upon this 
aid. This church, at Yakumo, has for 
several years been without a pastor, due 
to lack of funds in the Mission Board 
of the Japan Methodist Church. The 
little group there has been so earnest 
and persevering in preserving some 
measure of Christian fellowship and ac- 
tivity. during this trying period, that 
it seemed wise, even at some sacrifice, 
to make an adjustment of budget that 
would permit them to have a pastor this 
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year. And with the pastor’s coming in 
April, the church which refused to die 
when abandoned, has gone on with new 
courage and achievement. 

The contribution of the missionary, 
however, has not been limited to these 
matters of financial aid. He has made 
frequent visits to the churches of the 
wide-spread district, often accomplished 
by a Gospel team of students. The dis- 
trict meetings, too, offer opportunities 
for fellowship and co-operation. The 
echoes of Mr. Kagawa’s evangelistic 
campaign of last fall are still heard, as 
the new Christians take their places in 
a number of Hokkaido churches. This 
fall, however, evangelistic speakers from 
a distance are holding meetings all over 
the district, and the student gospel 
teams are adding their force to the ris- 
ing tide of evangelism. “The Kingdom 
of God’ movement, it is hoped, will 
sweep Hokkaido and all Japan in the 
three years just ahead. 


Hirosaki—O-u North District (C. W. 
Iglehart). 


O-u North District, northeastern Ja- 
pan, is backward in general develop- 
ment, with a severe climate, and none 
too good communications. But the 
people are sturdy and independent, and 
loyal to the church. The work of this 
district comprises ten charges, with out- 
stations, throughout the prefectures of 
Akita and Aomori; these having a pop- 
ulation of a million and a half, made up 
largely of farmers, fishermen, miners, 
and lumber men. The Church has not 
yet struck its roots deeply enough into 
the life of the common people to have 
reached large numbers of these classes. 
It is made up chiefly of the mobile 
classes—students, officials, teachers and 
professional men. Our churches are in 
the central towns, and are well devel- 
oped in self-support. This year will see 
the dedication of a new church in Odate, 
the Sunday School building in Hiro- 
saki, and an addition to the plant in 
Goshogawara, thus completing the 
physical housing of the work in each 
center. We still need buildings on the 
out-stations. In every case the bulk of 
the money has been given locally. For 
the fourth consecutive year, the district 
met its benevolent apportionments in 
full. One church within the district is 
being maintained by the private sub- 
scriptions of the other churches. 
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At Tanabu, the pastor is fighting for 
his life against tuberculosis, and for 
two months the workingmen who com- 
prise the larger part of the membership 
of the charge have maintained every 
stated meeting, including Sunday schools 
and preaching services in two towns, 
and have even taken the pastor’s place 
in country itinerating to visit distant 
and isolated Christian groups. It is a 
touching sight to see the children pa- 
rading the streets regularly before be- 
ginning Sunday school, singing hymns. 
Christian teaching was never more ea- 
gerly welcomed than now. Recently the 
resident missionary went to Shichinohe 
on the invitation of the mayor, and ad- 
dressed an audience packing the largest 
meeting place in the town. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the principal 
of the government school, and was 
frankly Christian and _ evangelistic. 
Such things were unheard of in this 
region until recently. Although the 
Church often seems feeble, Christianity 
has found an undying place in both the 
expectations and experiences of multi- 
tudes. Its future'is safe. 


Sendai, O-u South District (S. R. 
Luthy). 


O-u South District includes all of 
Miyagi, and parts of Yamagata, Fuku- 
shima and Iwate prefectures. While 
the actual membership of the Church in 
this vast area, with its multitude of 
people, seems like a mere drop in the 
bucket, the influence of the living 
Christ cannot be measured. Churches 
stand as lighthouses in the leading pop- 
ulation centers of the district, and 
Christian groups form a leaven in many 
of the towns and villages connected 
with these centers. But the untouched 
places, rural communities, fishing vil- 
lages and hamlets, present a challenge 
that ought to capture the sympathetic 
and sacrificial heart of Methodism. 

At the District Conference, which met 
at the Kokucho Church and Social Cen- 
ter for the first time in the history of 
that institution,’ there was every indi- 
cation that splendid progress has been 
made during the year, and that the 
years ahead are to reveal greater things. 
The hearts of all were gladdened by 
the report of Brother Ban, of Yamagata, 
which included the story of how eight- 
een earnest young people from the nor- 
mal and middle schools of the city were 
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led to Christ. Rev. Ogawa and Rev. 
Abe, of Sendai, told how nineteen of 
this city’s youth found their way to 
the church altar. They also reviewed 
the way by which one church was en- 
larged to take care of the increasing 
numbers in Sunday school and kinder- 
garten, and how another was beautified 
inside and out by funds raised locally. 
The report of Rev. Nomi Shirakawa, 
was burdened with the necessity of 
rural evangelism. The church at Yo- 
nezawa, under the guidance of Rev. 
Yanada and his enthusiastic wife, who 
supervises and teaches in the kindergar- 
ten, is more hopeful than it has been 
for years. Rev. Nishizawa at Fuku- 
shima still preaches to his congregation 
in a small room of the parsonage, and 
looks forward to the day when they 
can have a suitable church building. 
The pastor at Morjoka, Rev. Niki, be- 
sides his duties as district superintend- 
ent, has added a preaching place at 
Numokunai. 

Definite plans are already forming on 
the district for the “Kingdom of God” 
campaign, sponsored by the National 
Christian Council of Churches as out- 
lined by Mr. Kagawa. This little man of 
God, whose Christ-like spirit and pro- 
phetic message have gone out to every 
corner of the nation, in his three days 
of meetings here, showed the Christ 
Way to some ten thousand people who 
listened to him. The leaders here are 
taking up. the torch which he has 
lighted, to carry forward the campaign 
for “one million souls for Christ in 
_ Japan”. 

The rapid extension of the Imperial 
University, and of other government 
schools in Sendai, has multiplied the 
importance of this station. Religious 
organizations are being relieved of the 
responsibility of secular education, and 
at the same time are furnished a splen- 
did field for the evangelization of 
youth. There are about twelve thou- 
sand students here in schools above the 
grades. Student groups are meeting at 
one of the missionary residences, or at 
the churches practically every day. A 
class in ‘Life Ideals’ meeting in the 
home, one in “Life Decisions” at the 
church, and open houses for studetits 
already in action, after a year of 
“closed shop” because of furlough, form 
the beginnings of larger hopes. 

A meeting of our leaders—pastors, 
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women evangelists, dormitory superin- 
tendent, kindergarten superintendent, 
and teachers, Sunday school superin- 
tendents and teachers, heads of young 
men’s and young women’s organizations 
—planned for the advance movements 
of the year. 


Tokyo-Yokohama—Tokyo, Kwanto and 
Kanagawa Districts (G. F. Draper) 
This year has been one of real work 

and resultant progress along evangel- 

istic lines; though by no means as great 
as one could wish. 

The three districts with which our 
Mission is connected may be mentioned 
separately. 

Tokyo District—Tokyo, with a popu- 
lation of about two and a quarter mil- 
lions, and its suburbs, which are rap- 
idly growing, form a vast and inviting 
field for evangelistic and social service. 
While our Mission is doing excellent 
work along educational lines there 
should be more definite co-operation 
with the Japan Methodist Church in its 
evangelistic efforts. One missionary 
should give full time to this phase of 
the work. 

Just now there is a movement to form 
a Methodist Christian Extension Soci- 
ety for aggressive Missionary work in 
the district and both the Canadian Mis- 
sion and ours are planning to take part 
in this effort. 

Kanagawa District——This district has 
only eight churches or circuits and two 
of these are still aided by our Mission. 
Territorially, this is probably the small- 
est district in Japanese Methodism, but 
with the city of Yokohama as its center 
it represents a very inviting field for 
work. This city has recovered most 
decidedly from the terrible destruction 
of six years ago, when it was almost 
wiped out of existence and now, with a 
population exceeding a half million, it 
presents great opportunities. The Mis- 
sion-aided points with which Doctor 
Draper is connected are: 

The Central Church at Hommoku. It 
is moving on and doing especially well 
along the line of its Sunday school, 
which fills the little building to over- 
flowing every Sunday morning. This 
is the only one of our four churches in 
the city that has not yet been rebuilt, 
but even though membership is small, 
they are trying to raise a building fund 
to erect a suitable structure on the lot 
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they have purchased the results are 
meager as yet, but they are doing their 
utmost. 

The Fujisawa charge. 
thirty miles from Yokohama. It has a 
new pastor this year, who is one of the 
older and more experienced men of the 
Conference. He was sent here mainly 
for the sake of a change in climate on 
account of illness in his family. On ac- 
count of his wide experience there 
should be a real advance in this difficult 
field. He is seriously handicapped by 
the lack of a suitable church building 
and the shadow of a debt on the present 
property, but is hard at work. Some 
time ago he had a call from an earnest 
brother living out in a country village 
twelve or fifteen miles distant, to come 
up and help him. He found there the 
offer of a building, as the result of this 
one man’s devotion, for the establish- 
ment of a preaching place in that hith- 
erto unevangelized region. So recently 
this new center of rural evangelism was 
opened and regular work begun. The 
building is almost too large and is 
rather out of repair, but it is well lo- 
cated and should prove to be a center of 
light in that dark section. There are 
no other Christians there save one ven- 
erable brother, an octogenarian, who 
has spent most of his life as a Chris- 
tian worker in Japan and the United 
States. He has come back to a home 
that is out of sympathy with his faith, 
but he is ready to do all that he may 
be able to do for the cause he loves. 

The session of the District Confer- 
ence, held in the Kanagawa Church, was 
well attended and very inspiring. There 
is an aggressive district evangelistic 
movement on foot, and special services 
are being held all over the territory. 

Kwanto District—This wide region 
around Tokyo, consisting of four pre- 
fectures, and with a population of 
about five millions, has very few resi- 
dent missionaries and not very many 
churches. We have only nine circuits 
and most of them are too extensive to 
be effectively served. We sorely need 
more funds and more workers. Kuma- 
gae, one of: the Mission-aided points, is 
doing well, and there is a real forward 
movement in that large town. Pastor 
Imai goes out to Yorli, and some other 
towns in one direction, for regular sery- 
ices, and then down the railway to Oke- 
gawa for services in a big weaving fac- 
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tory twice a month. Many of the girls 
have been baptized and it is evident 
that they greatly enjoy singing our 
hymns. 

The other Mission-aided circuit is 
Ogawa and Ogose. On a recent visit to 
Ogawa, a most inspiring meeting was 
held. The little church was full, mostly 
of young men from the neighboring vil- 
lages, and all seemed definitely in ear- 
nest. The building, church and parson- 
age combined, has been donated by one 
of the members, and this gift includes 
the land. 

A resident district missionary on this 
wide field could do a really wonderful 
work, but he would need a considerable 
budget and also a suitable home. 

The missionary resident in Yokohama 
finds much to do in addition to his regu- 
lar evangelistic labors, as there are 
various committees and interesting Bible 
classes, not to mention “dock service,” 
which means attendance at the wharf to 
meet incoming friends and see depart- 
ing ones safely out of the country. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of two 
enterprises: 

The Yokohama Christian School for 
the Blind. It has only thirty-two en- 
rolled, but they are a very interesting 
as well as a very pitiful group; espe- 
cially the little ones who are just en- 
tering, for they seem so utterly helpless. 
This is a home as well as a school, so 
that the expenses are relatively high. 
There is some governmental aid but 
this, with the gifts of friends, both Jap- 
anese and foreign, is not sufficient to 
meet the needs, so that the school con- 
stantly faces a serious deficit. But the 
school goes on, living in the hope that 
the Blind School may see the light some 
fair day. The Board of Managers is 
composed mostly of Japanese friends 
who share the burden with us. At the 
time of the Emperor’s Coronation cere- 
mony, this last year, many honors were 
bestowed and among them it was the 
writer’s privilege (Doctor Draper) to 
receive a silver cup in recognition of 
this work done for the blind during the 
thirty-six years since my mother 
started the first class for these afflicted 
ones in Yokohama. 

The National Mothers’ Association. 
This is a work in which Mrs. Draper 
has been deeply interested for many 
years. It has its present headquarters 
in Aoyama, Tokyo. She reports as 
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follows: Our work for mothers is an 
ever increasing joy. Our monthly leaf- 
lets are growing in popularity and at 
present there is an output of about 15,- 
000, including the 6,300 sent to regular 
subscribers. Our Association presented 
to the Empress—at the time of the 
Coronation—a book containing all the 
leaflets published up to that time. It 
was a beautiful book, bound in white 
kid and lettered in gold. For this we 
received a suitable acknowledgment from 
the government. Five hundred copies 
of this book were also published in an 
ordinary edition, which is about sold 
out. Our Annual Meeting was held Oc- 
tober 26, with a very successful outcome. 
Colonel Yamamuro, of the Salvation 
Army, gave one of the most excellent 
talks to mothers. This will be printed 
as a leaflet. Mrs. Alexander, en route 
to the States on furlough, was able to 
attend the International Conference for 
Home and School at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and from that she will surely 
bring great inspiration to us on her re- 
turn to Japan. Mrs. Hackelman serves 
most efficiently as President during 
Mrs. Alexander’s absence. 


Fukuoka—North Kyushu District (R. 5S. 

Spencer ) 

The official duties of the missionary in 
this section of the North Kyushu Dis- 
trict are intimately connected with 
three church organizations. ; 

Tsyuasaki Church, lying eighteen 
miles to the north of Fukuoka City, is 
the center whence its pastor, Rev. M. 
Kuwahara, and some of his consecrated 
laymen, go out to carry the message to 
a whole county, 45,000 people. Five 
regular out-appointments are main- 
tained, in addition to the services in 
the little church, erected wholly with 
Japanese funds, in the town of Tsuya- 
saki. In addition, Brother Kuwahara 
is a sort of chaplain-in-attendance at 
three hospitals, in this famous tubercu- 
losis resort. The value of his comfort- 
ing message is recognized, even by 
those who do not share the faith, the 
doctor of the largest hospital speaking 
of him as his “assistant doctor,’ and 
providing his noon meal on the day of 
his call there. 

Tsuyasaki Church is marked by 
steady, deep spiritual growth. Many of 
those led to Christ are transients, and 
go out to strengthen other churches. 
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Records are always complete, finances 
always a little ahead of time. This is 
one church where the missionary has 
the privilege of being a learner at the 
feet of those two saints of God, Rev. and 
Mrs. Kuwahara. 

Hakata Church, in the difficult side 
of the city of Fukuoka, has been enjoy- 
ing the seventh year of the pastorate of 
Rev. K. Sasamori, who with Mrs. Sasa- 
mori, and little one-year-old Yuchan, 
already dedicated to follow his father’s 
work, form a beautiful family group. 
Attendance at the regular meetings of 
the church has’ taxed the capacity of 
the Japanese house which serves as 
both church and parsonage, and has 
driven the official board to consider 
building. For this enterprise the mem- 
bers, practically all poor, in a sense 
that it is difficult to realize in America, 
have given nobly; some giving a whole 
month’s food value. Even then, it has 
been impossible to start the building in 
1929, as hoped, and March, 1930, has 
been set for the time of breaking 
ground. 

The completion of a larger meeting 
place, and the resulting growth, will 
bring this church very near to the place 
where no further financial assistance is 
required from America. 

Brother Sasamori has been working 
against poor health, the fall of 1929 
seeing him prostrated with rheumatic 
fever, from which December found him 
slowly recovering. But meetings have 
grown, rather than diminished, during 
the period of his illness. 

Maebara Church, at the center of a 
county of 55,000 people, is the only 
Christian agency in that great farming 
population. For years we have been 
working toward a real rural Christian 
service. Brother Yamazaki, the pastor, 
has worked hard, but here also, illness 
has interrupted the work seriously. 
Despite this, through the help of Mr. 
T. Sato, an earnest evangelist working 
personally with the missionary, the 
work in the out-appointment of Ima- 
juku has grown into a real, though 
small church group. Similarly, Kusaba 
village, in the hills, has developed a 
regular church meeting place. Plans now 
in progress look to the definite carry- 
ing forward of the program of reach- 
ing the whole county, of getting regu- 
larly into various schools, in connec- 
tion with the government enlightenment 


program (this part is well under way), 
and the re-opening of the kindergarten 
in the Maebara Church through local 
support. 

The report of such a field cannot be 
complete without mention of the work 
of other than the pastors. The district 
superintendent, the Rev. H. O. Saijo, 
in addition to being pastor of the large 
Fukuoka Church, is an indefatigable 
leader, and constant inspiration in all 
the work of the district. Mr. T. Sato, 
in addition to his fine work in Imajuku, 
and in Kusaba, has been carrying the 
temperance propaganda, very accept- 
ably, into numerous schools, and has 
found means to open a new door in 
the rapidly growing factory town of 
Zasshonokuma (more picturesque than 
its name, even!) which will ultimately 
become an out-station of the Hakata 
Church. 

In all this busy life, the missionary 
has sought to serve wherever wanted, 
in addition to his work in two other 
districts, and the burden of financing 
deficits through designated gifts. Sup- 
plying for sick pastors, or for the dis- 
trict superintendent, during his ab- 
sences; speaking first in English and 
then in Japanese in the schools; teach- 
ing Bible in our W. F. M. S. school, the 
Fukuoka Jo Gakko; meeting with bur- 
dened souls and, forgetful of time, nelp- 
ing them into peace; all these the man 
missionary has helped in. But the prize 
really goes to the wife in the home, who, 
in addition to teaching her four girls, 
and running the home so as to entertain 
many visitors, has carried on the Bible 
school for the children of the neighbor- 
hood, with the help first of Miss Ka- 
wabe, and later of Miss lida, visited in 
the homes, hunted out the sick, aided a 
mother and her children whose husband 
was sent to prison, and in numberless 
other ways preached the better Gospel 
of Christlike deeds. 


Nagasaki—North Kyushu District (W. 

W. Krider) 

The Nagasaki evangelistic field has 
within its bounds six churches and 
three branch preaching places, all form- 
ing a section of the North Kyushu Dis- 
trict. Four of these churches are in 
Nagasaki city, two of them being cen- 
tered in our two Methodist Schools. 
The other two are at Omura, a town of 
10,000 people on the railroad thirty 
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miles north of Nagasaki, and at Saseho, 
a city of 30,000, and the naval base for 
southwestern Japan. The three preach- 
ing places are at Haiki, a railroad junc- 
tion five miles from Saseho; Kawatana, 
a fishing village on Amura Bay; and 
Isahaya, an agricultural center twenty 
miles from Nagasaki. The pastor from 
Saseho ministers to the group at Haiki, 
while the Omura pastor goes to Kawa- 
tana and Isahaya. 

During the past year a rearrange- 
ment has taken place in the church or- 
ganizations of Nagasaki city. The for- 
mer Wesley Church, which centered in 
the then adjacent Methodist schools— 
Chinzei Gakuin, for boys, and Kwassui 
for girls—has been divided because of 
the pending removal of Chinzei Ga- 
kuin to a new site at the further edge 
of the city. The boys’ section becomes 
the Chinzei Church, while the girls’ 
section becomes the MHigaski-Yamate 
Church. This marks the passing of 
one of the oldest Methodist Church or- 
ganizations in Japan, but it means the 
entering upon aggressive evangelism in 
two centers in Nagasaki, rather than in 
the one formerly occupied by Wesley 
Church. Both churches have pastors 
and are functioning splendidly. 

Akunoura Institutional Church, near 
the Mitsubishi shipbuilding plant, on 
the far side of the harbor, will receive 
separate and special treatment. The 
Central Church of Nagasaki is in the 
residential part of Nagasaki, and has 
attained self-support after overcoming 
great difficulties. Isahaya has been. 
only a preaching place, a branch of the 
Omura work, but during the year the 
congregations have been so good that 
the Omura pastor has been giving about 
half of his time to that field, having 
preaching service there each Sunday 
evening, preceded by Sunday school. 
Omura has always been a difficult place 
because of its anti-Christian history, 
and its strong, conservative Bud- 
dhist element. It is, however, a large 
student center, and the seat of an Army 
training post and a Naval aviation field, 
so there are gathered thousands of 
young people, offering a splendid op- 
portunity for Christian teaching. It 
has been among this young group that 
most of the Christian work has been 
done; but this is a transient group, 
making progress toward self-support 
extremely difficult. Kawatana has been 
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almost without care this past year be- 
cause of the lack of a budget for rent 
and pastor’s travel. This has been one 
of the regrettable results of ‘cuts’ in 
appropriations. When we close our 
work in one of these places, it means 
that the whole community for miles 
around is left without the opportunity 
of Christian teaching. We ought to 
move forward and occupy more places 
in Nagasaki prefecture. 

Mr. Kagawa, in his address to the Con- 
federated Missions in Japan, last sum- 
mer, insisted that if the Christian Church 
is going to win industrial Japan it must 
be by service, first; preaching and teach- 
ing follow, but only as the Church and 
Christians are willing to serve will they 
win the attention of industrial workers. 
This has been the ideal of the Aku- 
noura Institutional Church from its in- 
ception. Now that its buildings have 
been completed, the church is beginning 
to serve the community efficiently, and 
the community is, we believe, beginning 
to see that the Christian ideal is to 
serve. As the present missionaries have 
lived and worked in this shipbuilding 
industrial community for the past 
seven years, it has been possible to note 
year by year that the whole attitude 
of the community is more friendly to- 
ward the church, and grants it a real 
place in the community life. The 
church has truly become an integral 
part of the community life, with its 
program of service for all ages. 

A good barometer of this growing 
friendliness has been the general pat- 
ronage that the community has given 
a bazaar that is conducted, annually, 
by the association of kindergarten 
mothers. Each successive year has 
seen increasing numbers coming to the 
bazaar with good wishes and patronage. 

Not only has there been a general 
friendliness, but there has been a steady 
increase in the number of baptisms 
each year. The church now has 29 
members, an increase of twenty-five per 
cent over the last year. Out of the 
Hnglish night school came three candi- 
dates for baptism, showing that that 
feature of service is worth while. The 
children from the kindergarten have 
gone back to their homes with Bible 
teachings, and little prayers, that have 
put the Christian idea into the very 
heart of the families as no amount of 
preaching alone could have done. 
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Among the most gratifying accom- 
plishments is the establishment within 
the church of a committee that will 
sponsor and direct all social activities 
and co-ordinate them with the evengel- 
istic program. This committee is made 
up of representatives of the various or- 
ganizations of the church, and is led 
by the pastor. It marks a step in the 
integration of the social service idea 
with the definite evangelistic purpose 
of the institution. 

Had we the funds, there is a great 
opportunity for extending the work into 
other parts of the shipbuilding commu- 
nity with kindergartens and Christian 
teaching places. But because of the 
building program, and the “cuts” in ap- 
propriations during the past few years, 
it has been impossible .to carry out 
these cherished plans. The shipbuild- 
ing industry has been almost unique in 
not being affected by the economic de- 
pression in Japan during the post-war 
period. The Nagasaki Mitsubishi ship- 
building works are said to have orders 
enough on hand to keep the works run- 
ning at full speed until the close of 
1931, even though not an additional 
order should be received. So this in- 
dustrial community is stable for the fu- 
ture and offers an opportunity for work- 
ing out a program of evangelism among 
the growing class of industrial people 
that is almost unique in Japan. Good 
results are anticipated. 


Kumamoto—South Kyushu District (R. 

S. Spencer ) 

The work of the Board of Foreign 
Missions’ missionary in this field, has, 
with the closing of the Mission home at 
Kumamoto, late in 1927, dwindled to 
the immediate care of two churches. 
All the large amount of Bible class, and 
personal contact work in the city of Ku- 
mamoto, except as the already burdened 
women of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society could take a little, has 
lapsed. Such attention as could be 
given, moreover, to the Mission-aided 
churches, has had to be treatment from 
a distance. 

South Kyushu District has, during 
the past two years, not progressed. 
This cannot be laid entirely to the ab- 
sence of a missionary, but must be 
laid rather to such personal situations 
as arise in any church administration, 
in addition to the financial difficulties 
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which have retarded the work through- 
out the whole nation. 

Yatsushiro Church, under the able 
and spiritual leadership of Rev. and 
Mrs. Kono, has gone ahead. The kin- 
dergarten there is very successful. The 
church has grown, and is steadily over- 
coming its financial impediments. The 
splendid official board shows a fine per- 
sonal friendship among its members, 
as well as a real evangelistic fervor. 
Girl employees of the cement factory, 
under the leadership of Mr. Takahashi, 
one of the officials of the company’, and 
an earnest Christian, have been com- 
ing to the church in large numbers. In 
addition, regular out-appointment work 
has been done in Kagami, and other 
places, thus filling the time of the ac- 
tive pastor. This church receives but 
$10.50 a month aid, and will soon be in 
the self-supporting column. 

Akine-Sendai Circuit. Farther down 
the same southern shore of Kyushu is 
found the circuit extending from Izumi, 
to Akune, to Sendai, and last to Kushi- 
kino, where since March, Rey. T. Taka 
and his bride have been laboring. For a 
man just out of seminary, and with not 
large educational preparation beyond 
that, this circuit is truly an overpower- 
ing load, but faithful work has been 
done; work which is both broad and 
deep. In such difficult situations, par- 
ticularly when the district superintend- 
ent cannot offer much help, the mis- 
sionary in connection ought to be able 
to give much personal attention. Over- 
work, lack of funds, and too broad a 
field have made this extremely diffi- 
cult. 


Mansen District (W. W. Krider) 


The Mansen (Korea-Manchuria) Dis- 
trict of the Japan Methodist Church 
presents all the characteristics and all 
the challenge of a pioneer evangelistic 
field. The Japanese in Chosen are 
generally new in residence in this ‘“for- 
eign” land. They are, as a rule, young 
or in middle life—vigorous and progres- 
sive. They have left their native homes 
to seek fortune in the more distant 
and promising part of the world. They 
have severed the ancestral and conserv- 
ative ties that might hinder them in 
thought and action. The natural result 
is that this district has been unusually 
successful in establishing new churches 
and developing them to self-support in a 
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relatively short period. From the be- 
ginning of intensive evangelistic work 
in Chosen, and Manchuria, eighteen 
years ago, Chosen has been most at- 
tractive to Japanese workers and mis- 
sionaries. Some of the finest of the 
Japanese pastors have given themselves 
to the work in Chosen. Three mission- 
aries have thus far taken up this work: 
Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Smith, who returned 
to the United States for work among 
the Japanese there in 1926, and Miss 
Bertha Starkey, of the W. F. M. S., who 
now resides in Keijo (Seoul). 

In a recent conference with the heads 
of the Japan Methodist Church, the 
Japanese brethren expressed positively 
and forcefully the desire that a mis- 
sionary family be sent to Keijo in suc- 
cession to the Smiths. The Japanese 
Church - officials felt that the opportu- 
nities and needs for missionary aid 
were greater in Chosen than in any of 
the stations of Japan proper. They 
even went so far as to say that they 
would be willing to see any of our 
most active missionaries taken out of 
Japan for the Chosen work, so im- 
portant did they consider the field. 
But as yet it has been impossible to 
comply with their request, and the 
Keijo mission station remains open. 
During the year the Japan Mission 
Council was called upon to fulfill an 
agreement with the Korea Mission in 
foreclosing an option which that Mis- 
sion had upon our Mission residence, 
which stood upon Korea Mission land. 
So the Japan Mission Council does not 
own a missionary residence in Keijo 
now. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is carrying on work along the 
east cost of Chosen, and that Mission 
hopes to place a missionary at Gensan 
before long. This would be a great 
help to the work in that great but little 
touched section. 

Since the last report, two churches— 
Taikyu and Kaishu—have passed from 
“mission-aided churches” to the self- 
supporting rank. So now the Mission 
Council is responsible for but two 
churches, namely, Koshu and Taiden. 
We have been able to carry out a long 
cherished idea in placing a resident 
pastor at Koshu. This pastor ministers 
to Taiden twice a month. The former 
church is doing well and ought to fol- 
low in the steps of other churches in 
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Chosen in attaining self-support in due 
time. 

The work in Chosen has not been 
without its difficulties. The economic 
situation among Japanese in Chosen 
has not been so favorable during the 
past two or three years as in former 
times. The result has been a consid- 
erable shifting of the Japanese popula- 
tion, and “hard times” for many. This 
has naturally affected many of our 
churches. Also, the work of the dis- 
trict superintendent has been put upon 
an already over-burdened Japanese pas- 
tor since the departure of Doctor Smith, 
who held that office. This has worked 
hardship on the Japanese district super- 
intendent, positively endangering his 
health because of the vast distances to 
be traveled, and the meager travel 
budget allotted to him. The Japanese 
brethren are more than anxious that a 
strong missionary be placed in Keijo 
who might take up this work that Doc- 
tor Smith laid down. Furthermore, the 
constantly diminishing budget from the 
Mission Council for evangelistic work, 
caused by the successive “cuts” in ap- 
propriations since 1925, has caused dif- 
ficulty in carrying on aggressive work 
in the fields entrusted to the Mission 
Council. The Japanese are always ask- 
ing the Mission Council to be more ag- 
gressive in evangelistic work. Chosen 
and Manchuria need more men and 
more money to meet their large oppor- 
tunities. 


Loo oan District (R. S. Spen- 

cer 

This district, embracing the work in 
the prefecture of Okinawa, and such 
work as is done in the Amami-Oshima 
group of islands, suffered a nominal loss 
in the spring. The land loaned rent 
free from the village of Kametsu, on 
the island of Tokunoshima, was vacated 
by the sale of the remains of our build- 
ings, and returned to the possession of 
the village. This was scarcely more 
than the funeral of a work already 
dead. Yet even this step was met with 
expressions of the keenest regret by 
representatives of all classes on that 
island, and oft-repeated hopes that work 
could be re-opened in the near future; 
in an otherwise practically religionless 
island. 

In the island of Loo Choo proper, five 
churches have been carried on during 
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1929, under the leadership of the Rev. 
H. Ito, pastor of the Naha Church, as 
district superintendent. This district 
presents special problems in its isola- 
tion, in the extreme poverty of its 
people, and in the relatively low grade 
of educational background against 
which Christian work must be done. 
During the year, Rev. T. Kagawa, the 
social worker and evangelist visited the 
island, and many names were registered 
as inquirers. Particularly a town at 
present without Christian work, but 
where some twelve Methodists were re- 
siding, the town of Nago, returned 
fifty-seven names of seekers, desiring to 
attend the Methodist Church. Yet the 
lack of workers and an inadequacy of 
funds, has made spiritual help to this 
group practically impossible. 

Naha Church. This church, situated 
in the prefectural capital city of 53,000 
people, entered the year with high hopes 
of being able to replace the old and 
dark native structure with a good con- 
crete church; the only economical type 
of building in this storm-swept, termite- 
infested island. But, despite the faith- 
ful labors of Brother Ito, who has de- 
veloped a remarkable Sunday school 
work, and raised the level of the church 
in many ways, financial depression 
brought the failure of one of the 
main supporters of the church, as 
as well as hard circumstances for oth- 
ers, thus setting back the hopes and 
plans. In spite of this, we are look- 
ing forward hopefully to a proper hous- 
ing of the liveliest church in the whole 
island, during 1930. Given a new plant, 
the members have pledged themselves 
to attain complete self-support. The 
work is most encouraging. 

Shuri Church, in the ancient capital 
of the Loo Choan kingdom, has had a 
quiet, but good year. Its members are 
looking for a good opportunity to buy 
a site and build, thus avoiding the 
great expense involved in renting year 
after year. The spiritual life of the 
church has been steady. Rev. Saku- 
bara is a faithful worker. There has 
been a small increase in self support 
during the current year. 

Yonabaru Church, Rev. Nohara, pas- 
tor, has during the past year advanced 
its self-support for the second successive 
year. This has, with the consent of all, 
been re-invested in extension work, 
Brother Nohara, and Miss Takeshi, the 
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deaconess, carrying regular meetings 
to a number of appointments outside 
the main church. This work is growing, 
and showing good life, and while com- 
plete self-support in such a poverty- 
stricken island may be difficult, steady 
progress in that line may be expected. 
The workers are all very loyal. 

Yontanzan Church is a real rural 
proposition; but in Loo Choo the word 
rural carries with it a connotation of 
ignorance, superstition, poverty and 
vice which are not easy to imagine 
from an American standpoint. Brother 
Hika, despite his advancing years, has 
been faithfully trying to minister to 
these, the people of his own village. No 
large advance has been noted during the 
current year. 

Awase Church, on the east coast, is 
our smallest group, yet relatively ac- 
tive. It has been served by Brother 
Kuwae, a local preacher, and has no aid 
from the Mission. Rather, the gifts of 
a Loo Choan woman, earned and sent 
from the United States, have formed 
the sole outside aid. During the year 
serious family changes forced Mr. Ku- 
wae to move back to Shuri, whence he 
has visited the church once a week. 
Even this must be given up at Confer- 
ence time, in March, 1930. This church 
demands a preacher with knowledge of 
the Loo Choan dialect. Such men are 
available, but our funds do not allow 
the several hundred yen necessary to 
get them to Loo Choo, nor are we sure 
of their support. The cut which comes 
to us for 1930 looks like a death blow 
to the work in Awase. But God is still 
extant, and fortunately the advance of 
the Kingdom depends on him, rather 
than on human agencies. 

The task of the missionary in such an 
isolated field is tremendous. Schools 
are wide open to his addresses. Lonely 
pastors and their families can be en- 
couraged and stimulated. Pioneering 
can be done. Here, if anywhere in 
Japan, the missionary is vitally needed. 
Yet so heavy is the load of each man, 
and so scanty are the funds, that aside 
from the trip to Tokunoshima in May, 
for the settling up of property obliga- 
tions, the missionary has been able to 
do nothing for the district except by 
correspondence. A trip contemplated in 
November in defiance of a deficit in 
budget, was stopped by the doctor’s or- 
ders. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The three schools for men carried on 
in Japan by the aid of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, are headed by Chris- 
tian Japanese Presidents, products of 
our own institutions. The Boards of 
Trustees are incorporated under Japa- 
nese law, but in every case full provi- 
sion is made for missionary membership 
on a parity with Japanese membership, 
and the schools are indubitably Chris- 
tian, both in policy and atmosphere. 


To-O-Gijuku (Hirosaki Academy) LE. 

W. Thompson) 

At last the humiliation of buildings 
about which nothing too bad could be 
said, has been covered up—not removed, 
but covered up. Hoping against hope 
that each new year might, in a small 
way at least, bring some fulfillment of 
the Centenary promises of new build- 
ings, we have postponed putting a single 
cent of unnecessary expense upon the 
old ones. But this year a long-smoth- 
ered self-respect has been regained, for 
we have glossed over the ugliness and 
dilapidation with two coats of paint, 
and we have replaced the rotten old 
fences. The change in the whole plant 
is striking—as long as one stays on the 
outside. Within, however, we have 
filled up holes in the plaster, and 
have papered dingy, mottled walls with 
fresh new wrapping paper. And so 
we have staved off disintegration for 
another year or two. 

Through these buildings, day by day, 
swarm six hundred boys. They come 
from towns and villages far and near, 
in most of which there are no Chris- 
tian contacts of any kind. As year by 
year the graduating class goes out, 
some sixty to one hundred boys go back 
to these villages, or on to higher 
schools. They come to us to get a 
middle school education. The fact that 
it is a Christian school is probably a 
drawback rather than a recommenda- 
tion in the minds of most. They get a 
thorough grounding in the middle school 
subjects as required by the govern- 
ment standards. But more than this, 
they get an ideal of manhood, a perspec- 
tive of life, and many of them a faith 
that gives power to these ideals. 

Many factors contribute to this cen- 
tral purpose of our school; that educa- 
tion shall develop Christian character 
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as well as pure intellect. Daily chapel 
services, regular Bible study, extra-cur- 
riculum Bible classes, devotional eve- 
nings and morning prayer meetings, 
and various activities providing oppor- 
tunities for Christian service. In the 
spring and fall, special opportunities 
are offered for making decisions for 
Christ, under the leadership of picked 
speakers. And more and more our 
teachers are taking a personal interest 
in the growing faith of the boys in 
their charge. Both missionary homes 
are open to the boys, of course, for all 
sorts of purposes—social evenings, de- 
votional meetings, committee meetings, 
rehearsals. The amount of time which 
Mrs. Iglehart has devoted to training 
the boys for all kinds of musical enter- 
prises has been especially appreciated. 


Aoyama Gakuin (Mrs. J. Victor Martin) 

Four educational enterprises were 
started by the early Methodist Episco- 
pal missionaries in the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama region. Two of these were under 
the auspices of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. One was a general school for 
boys in Tsukiji, the old foreign con- 
cession in Tokyo; a similar school but 
with a theological department was lo- 
cated in Yokohama. These two schools 
were soon united and moved to Aoyama, 
and became the Aoyama Gakuin of the 
past forty-five years. Aoyama was then 
in the open country, outside of Tokyo 
City, but now, although still without the 
actual city limits, the dense population 
as of a city extends for a mile out be- 


‘yond the school boundaries. 


The other two schools, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, were the Training School for 
Christian Workers, with a long and hon- 
orable history in Yokohama until its 
buildings were destroyed in the great 
earthquake of 1923, and a general school 
for girls started in Tsukiji and later 
moved to a leased portion of the Aoya- 
ma Gakuin grounds, to become the fa- 
mous Aoyama Jo Gakuin. 

Before the earthquake, the girls’ 
school had bought a site of its own, 
farther out, and was in process of mov- 
ing to its new home. The destruction 
of buildings in the earthquake made 
possible a rearrangement of the Aoyama 
Gakuin grounds, so that both schools 
could remain there permanently. Ne- 
gotiations were entered into between 
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the Board of Trustees of Aoyama Ga- 
kuin and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, with the results that 
the two schools are now united under 
one Board of Trustees and one Presi- 
dent. 

The Training School for Christian 
workers was homeless after the earth- 
quake, and moved about in rented quar- 
ters for a year or two, until it ac- 
cepted an invitation to come to the 
Aoyama grounds, and try the experi- 
ment of affiliation with the Theologcal 
School of Aoyama Gakuin. This experi- 
ment proved so successful that the per- 
manent merger of the two schools has 
been approved by the Trustees of Aoya- 
ma Gakuin, and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. This past summer 
a new home was erected for Doctor 
Ishizaka, the President of Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, and his former residence has been 
converted into a home for the girls of 
the Training School. Everyone is glad 
that it has been made possible for these 
young women to live on the compound, 
as well as to have their school work 
here. 

When Aoyama Jo Gakuin became an 
integral part of Aoyama Gakuin, Miss 
Alberta Sprowles, who had been the 
President of the Girls’ School, became 
Dean of the girls’ department of Aoya- 
ma Gakuin. Under her care are a thou- 
sand high school girls who are being 
splendidly equipped to take their places 
in the Japan of to-morrow. The work 
of the’ Training School for Christian 
Workers is under the charge of Miss 
H. J. Jost, of the United Church of 
Canada, who has been Associate Dean 
of the Theological Department. At 
present there are thirty girls in the 
school, being trained as deaconesses, or 
for other Christian work. 

The College, Academy and Theological 
School (not including the Training 
School for Christian Workers) are the 
departments of Aoyama Gakuin in 
which young men are studying, and to 
which the Board of Foreign Missions 
sends missionary teachers. There are 
1,000 young men in the three divisions 
of the College—Normal, Business and 
Arts. The Academy has 1,150 more, 
and there are 100 in the Theological 
School. Rev. Y. Abe is Dean of the 
Academy, Dr. A. D. Berry of the The- 
ological School, and Mr. K. Yabuuchi of 
the College, while each of the head 


teachers of the three College depart- 
ments are earnest Christian Japanese, 
with American college training. Rev. 
S. Imai, College pastor and preacher at 
the Gakuin Church, is among the half 
dozen leading preachers in Japan to- 
day, and is in great demand in many 
parts of Japan as preacher and lecturer. 

The alumni of Aoyama Gakuin have 
gone out to take their places in gov- 
ernment service, in diplomacy, finance, 
business, education and religious work. 
Wherever they have gone, they have 
carried consciously or unconsciously, 
the ideals of life and service learned in 
the halls of their alma mater. Aoyama 
Gakuin is thus a potent force in bring- 
ing the good news of the Kingdom to 
even the remote corners of the Japanese 
Empire, and beyond. 

This institution is the largest school 
above primary grades, in all of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church outside of 
the United States. Each year literally 
hundreds of young men and women are 
turned away from its doors because 
there is no room for them. Even as it 
is, many of the classes are too large 
for effective teaching. Think of trying 
to teach English conversation to a class 
of seventy! 

Since the great earthquake of 1923, 
when all the buildings except three 
wooden dormitories were destroyed, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has erected a fine new building for the 
girls’ department, and two buildings 
have been erected with the aid of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, one for the 
Academy and another for the College. 
On these two buildings there is still 
considerable indebtedness. Dean Abe 
of the Academy, and Doctor Berry of 
the Theological School, spent some 
months in America during the last year 
trying to raise the money to free these 
buildings from debt, but only about 
$60,000 was realized. There remains 
$90,000 indebtedness. The annual aid 
to the school from the Board of Foreign 
Missions has been greatly reduced in 
recent years, but it would still be pos- 
sible to carry the current budget with 
the aid of the alumni and loyal Japa- 
nese Christians, were it not for the in- 
cubus of this debt. The deficit on cur- 
rent expenses has amounted to $30,000 
in the past four years. The alumni of 
the school have erected an auditorium 
at a cost of $35,000, and a magnificent 
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new library has just been completed at 
a cost of $70,000, which was provided 
for in the will of another alumnus, Mr. 
O. Majima. 

The Theological Department has been 
without a suitable home since the earth- 
quake. For six years the classes have 
met in hastily constructed wooden bar- 
racks, patiently enduring the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. Doctor 
Berry has been laboring earnestly for 
many months in an effort to raise the 
funds necessary for a suitable building. 
Of the $100,000 needed to erect the 
building as planned, Doetor Berry and 
others have succeeded in raising $60,000. 
This school serves more than a Meth- 
odist constituency, having on its roll 
students from the Evangelical Church, 
the Friends, the Baptists, the United 
Brethren, the Presbyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Scandinavian Alli- 
ance, and a half a dozen other churches. 
However, it is a Methodist institution, 
and the responsibility of its rebuilding 
rests with the Methodist Church. We 
must not shrink from it. 

In 1932, Aoyama Gakuin will cele 
brate its fifteenth anniversary. How 
great would be the rejoicing if the 
school could by that time be adequately 
equipped, and free of debt. 

Aoyama Gakuin invites all who read 
this to come and visit. Three hundred 
teachers, and more than three thousand 
students, as well as twice three thou- 
sand alumni, bid you welcome. 


Chinzei Gakuin (Glen W. Bruner) 


With five years of “barracks” life be- 
hind us, we look longingly and with 
thanksgiving at the fine new four-sto- 
ried ferro-concrete class-room and Ad- 
ministration building, that is nearing 
completion on the new six-acre site 
which is located in the heart of a grow- 
ing residential district. The venture 
of faith has, thanks to the generous giy- 
ing of loyal Methodist friends and the 
faithful support of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, succeeded. 

Early in 1930, we shall have moved 
into our new quarters. No debt has 
been incurred by the school in the 
financing of the construction of this one 
building. p 

In order to continue the present good 
work in the training of our students in 
Christian homelike living, we must 
have new dormitories on the new site. 
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New residences for president, pastor, 
missionary and dormitory masters, 
seats for our beautiful new chapel, 
equipment for our new modern science 
laboratories, furniture for our new Y. 
M. C. A. room, and blackboards for our 
new class rooms, are but few of the 
material needs of Chinzei Gakuin. 
There are 520 young men on the roll, 
each of whom is introduced to Jesus 
Christ in the class-room and in daily 
chapel exercises. We rejoice in the 
addition to our teaching staff of another 
from among the best of our alumni, 
Rey. Taneo Chiba (a graduate also of 
Ohio Wesleyan and Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute), who comes to us as Director 
of Religious work. Highty-six young 
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men have received the sacrament of bap- 
tism within Chinzei’s gates during this 
past year. 

Regular class meetings for fellowship, 
prayer, exhortation, questioning, and 
study, special meetings held annually 
in the fall and daily worship, train our 
young men in the fundamentals of 
Christian experience. 

It is our hope that, after the remov- 
al to our new and more adequate site, 
it may become possible to reopen Chin- 
zei’s College department, which has 
been dormant for many years. Possi- 
bilities so far-reaching as to be impos- 
sible of explanation, lie before us. Pray 
that we may be worthy. Come and see 
us, or failing that, write. 


KOREA CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. A. Sauer 


IN GENERAL 


Summary 

Missionaries have stepped out of the 
district superintendency; the Finance 
Committee has found a way to cut “the 
cut’; religious education has been born; 
a program for rural development has 
sprung into full being; medical work 
is growing rapidly; the schools are try- 
ing to adjust themselves to the new 
educational needs of rural Korea. The 
details are discussed in the paragraphs 
that follow. Gratitude and confidence 
are in the hearts of the workers as the 
New Year opens. 


The Rural Problem 

The year has been outstanding for 
the development of a definite program, 
by which the Church is to be lifted to 
a better economic status through rural 
development. 

Through the efforts of the late Frank 
S. Brockman of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. 
F. O. Clark, former dean of Vocational 
Guidance at Berea College, and later 
manager of the famous James C. Penny 
Farms in Florida, has been secured to 
guide the rural program of the churches 
in Korea. 

Mr. Clark has been in Korea since 
February, 1929, and has succeeded in 
organizing a program in which all the 
Missions are co-operating. A series of 


ten-day Farmers’ Institutes are being 
held in eighteen different mission cen- 
ters during the winter months. Three 
of these, held in December, far exceeded 
expectations in enrollment and interest. 
Mr. Clark’s wide experience augurs well 
for the future of Korea’s rural program. 
In addition to this general all-Korea 
program, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has established the office of gen- 
eral secretary of rural work with Rev. 
F. E. C. Williams, one of our mission- 
aries, as incumbent. Mr. Williams goes 
on furlough in the spring, and it is 
planned that his furlough study shall 
further fit him for acting as mission 
representative in the rural program. 

. Under Mr. Williams’ direction, an at- 
tempt has already been made to estab- 
lish a model farm in each circuit on 
the Kongju District, one of these hav- 
ing been begun at Conference time. 
This program resulted from a _ well- 
planned Farmers’ Institute held at 
Young-Myung High School in March, 
at which time about seventy men en- 
rolled for regular classes in poultry, 
pig and bee raising, concrete construc- 
tion, general farming methods and for- 
estry. Most of the lectures were mim- 
eographed, so that those attending 
classes might carry away for further 
reference the material they had learned. 
A second Farmers’ Institute was held 
in Seoul, in March, for those in Cen- 
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tral Korea. In both these Institutes 
government representatives co-operated 
most heartily and efficiently. 

It should also be noted that the gov- 
ernment is developing a new type of 
school in many centers to train stu- 
dents toward the farm instead of to- 
ward government positions, as in the 
past. Our Mission schools are likewise 
facing the problem of adapting their 
programs to the needs of rural Korea. 

Another factor, brightening the out- 
look economically, is the erection at 
Pyengyang, by the American Corn 
Products Company, of a mammoth 
branch plant. This should place a new 
outlook on the farming industry. 


The John Wesley of Korea 

Death has called three pioneers of 
Korean Methodism during the year. 
Ethel M. Estey was a pioneer in the 
opening of Yeng Byen Station. Kwon 
Sin Il and Kim Chang Sik were among 
the first members of the Korea Confer- 
ence. 

Kim Chang Sik was our first ordained 
native preacher and first Korean district 
superintendent. Associated with Dr. W. 
J. Hall in the opening of the “wicked 
city” of Pyengyang in 1891-1894, he 
showed himself a man of iron in the 
persecutions which followed. Later, as 
an evangelist and as a district superin- 
tendent, he rounded out thirty years of 
service, during which time he preached 
in practically every church in Korean 
Methodism, forty-eight of which he 
himself helped to establish. It was 
fitting that at the Conference which 
marked the going of this first native 
district superintendent, an all-Korean 


superintendency was elected to carry on 
his work. 


The Government 


The Government-General of Korea 
has just celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of the present regime in Korea. 
This celebration took the form of an 
all-Japan Exposition in Seoul. Prac- 
tically 1,440,000 visitors crowded the 
halls during the first days of the Ex- 
position. Over one million dollars were 
expended in preparation and thirty halls 
were erected to house the various ex- 
hibits. 

Viscount Saito has been royally wel- 
comed back to the position of Governor- 
General which he relinquished at the 
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time of the Geneva Conference two 
years ago. The appointment of Count 
Kodoma as Vice-Governor brings back 
another former government official, and 
these re-appointments, together with 
loans for agricultural purposes, propos- 
als for the abolition of licensed prosti- 
tution, and other reform measures, in- 
dicate a new day in administration in 
Korea. 

That public opinion is as yet far 
from won is sensed in the school dem- 
onstrations which took place during De- 
cember, when practically every school 
of high school and college grade was 
closed in a so-called sympathy strike. 
It seems apparent that Communist agi- 
tators used a clash between Japanese 
and Korean students in Kwangsu to 
further their own interests, many of 
the demonstrations indicating a dissat- 
isfaction with the teaching of religion 
in Mission schools. As the air was 
cleared of misunderstandings, the dem- 
onstration rapidly subsided, but the 
ease with which the students were 
aroused to concerted action indicates a 
deeply smoldering patriotic dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are. 


THE, CHURCHES 
A Severe Year 


Statistically, the year under review 
has been anything but a growing one. 
The shortage in crops, in 1928, cut very 
heavily into the average giving for the 
year closing June, 1929. 

The superintendent of the Haiju Dis- 
trict reports his section as having had 
in 1928, the poorest harvest in sixty- 
two years. Another superintendent 
says: “Hundreds have been living on 
one meal a day, many living on roots 
and other things not ordinarily classed 
as food.” Another writes: “Only 
through private aid from the mission- 
aries have the pastors been able to get 
through the year.” 

Dr. W. A. Noble says of the Suwon 
District, “In some cases self-support was 
paralyzed by the famine. One of the 
pastors received less than a month’s sal- 
ary all year. Many of the members re- 
mained hopelessly at home counting the 
days when spring would permit them 
to dig roots and herbs of the fields for 
food.” 

With such a background, it is easy 
to understand why membership fell off 
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some six hundred, why the total giving 
for all purposes is the lowest since 1921, 
and why gifts for benevolences fell off 
some two hundred dollars. 


An All-Korean Superintendency 

The outstanding event of the year in 
the churches was the appointment of 
an all-Korean district superintendency. 
It is just twenty years since the first 
Korean district superintendent was ap- 
pointed. Gradually, the Korean mem- 
bership in the cabinet increased, and 
with the increase came a dilemma. 

The missionary district superintend- 
ent carried his own food, and usually 
left with promises of aid on a new 
school or new church. The Korean su- 
perintendent could do neither, and had 
no auto to speed his itinerating. Such 
a situation was not fair to the Korean 
members of the cabinet. 

The plan as evolved by Bishop Baker 
to meet this situation makes the Ko- 
rean district superintendent also the 
pastor of the central church of the dis- 
trict. The central church is asked to 
sacrifice for the good of the district as a 
whole, so that the district superintend- 
ent receives no salary beyond what he 
receives as pastor. A small traveling 
allowance is given by the Annual Con- 
ference. As the districts are compar- 
atively small, averaging ten circuits 
each, the superintendency does not re- 
quire constant travel. The five evangel- 
istic missionaries divide their time and 
responsibilities among the several dis- 
tricts instead of supervising one, as 
heretofore. 


Church Union 


Korean Methodism is anxiously await- 
ing the coming session of the General 
Conference of the, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, so that the Korean 
Methodist Church may become a reality. 
As to further union enterprises, there 
is little enthusiasm apparently. Dr. R. 
A. Hardie, editor of the vernacular 
Christian Messenger, sent out a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject of the union 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches in Korea. The _ responses 
were almost unanimous in favor of 
union. Only four out of thirty-six an- 
swers definitely opposed union, while 
two others favored the idea, but felt 
the time had not arrived. But the sig- 
nificant factor is the silence of the other 
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forty-two leaders to whom the question- 
naire was sent. One could have wished 
they had been more enthusiastic about 
it: 

Meanwhile, the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, after having several times fall- 
en into the error of printing material 
very unacceptable to one or more of the 
groups represented, has appointed a 
committee of three Methodists and three 
Presbyterians to pass on manuscripts. 
This insures against the future use of 
such general funds for publication of 
denominational or controversial propa- 
ganda. 


Theological Seminary 


The Union Theological Seminary held 
its fifteenth annual commencement in 
March, graduating eighteen men, bring- 
ing the total of graduates to 238. Of 
these graduates, 180 are still in the ac- 
tive ministry of the two Methodisms. 

This is the last class under the old 
three-year course. To train for a more 
effective ministry, a new four-year 
course has been begun, and graduation 
from an accredited high school is made 
a prerequisite for entrance. Fifteen 
men are now enrolled in the first year 
of this new course. In addition, a two- 
year course is under consideration for 
those who are college graduates. 

The problem of continuing the educa- 
tion of the graduates of the institution 
is, in itself, a problem requiring imme- 
diate attention. Most of them have been 
out of school for years, many of them 
with only a very elementary academic 
training. Added to this superficial 
preparation is the fact that there is so 
little good literature in the Korean 
language. 

To help combat this situation, a 
Preachers’ Institute for those in active 
service was held in late October. Bishop 
James C. Baker and Mr. F. O. Clark 
gave excellent addresses in addition to 
the regular work of the faculty. Sixty 
from our church and thirty from the 
Southern Methodist Church attended 
and they have been especially enthusi- 
astic in their commendation of the In- 
stitute. 

The Seminary has been running on a 
very limited budget, and our Mission 
has been falling behind the support 
given by our sister Church. To remedy 
this situation, temporarily at least, mis- 
sionary members of the Finance Com- 
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mittee underwrote fifteen hundred yen 
additional funds for the current year’s 
work. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religious Education Born in 1929 

Future historians may well say that 
religious education was born in Korea 
in 1929. Heretofore we have had “Sun- 
day Schools’ and “Bible study.” But 
the day is rapidly passing when it may 
be said, as Doctor Barclay pointed out 
in his excellent report, that most mis- 
sionaries interpret religious education 
in terms of Bible study. 

First of all, the Jerusalem Council re- 
ports put a new word in the mission- 
ary’s mouth. Then came Doctor Bar- 
clay in February, and as Secretary of 
the Joint Commission on Religious Edu- 
cation, made a very thorough survey of 
the religious education field, and his 
report on this is a valuable one. His 
visit to the various stations, his con- 
ferences with the leaders served to 
bring about a wave of enthusiasm for 
religious education. 

The Federal Council of Missions at its 
sessions in September, devoted its dis- 
cussion hours to religious education, 
though it must be admitted most of the 
speakers said Bible study! Facing the 
fact that there are no suitable text- 
books available for religious education 
in the middle schools, a committee was 
named to begin the preparation of such 
texts. Both this Council and the Annu- 
al Conference called the attention of 
school authorities to the fact that Bible 
teaching is not being placed on a par 
with other subjects, as to the matter of 
qualified teachers and urged that this 
be remedied. 

Worship as a factor in religious edu- 
cation is receiving new emphasis. Our 
high school in Yeng Byen and our col- 
lege for women at Ewha are both ex- 
perimenting with worship programs as 
a substitute for some of the too numer- 
ous chapel speeches, with marked suc- 
cess, and a manual of such service is 
to be published soon. 


Sunday Schools 

The month of October saw the Third 
Quadrennial All-Korea Sunday School 
Convention in session in Pyengyang. 
Over two thousand paid enrollments, 
with another thousand attending many 
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of the sessions is indicative of the un- 
bounded interest. The presence of Dr. 
Robert Hopkins, General Secretary of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, 
helped to increase the throng, and his 
public addresses and private confer- 
ences were a matter of great joy and 
benefit to all. Though Methodism rep- 
resents less than one-fourth of the Sun- 
day-school world in Korea, yet in lead- 
benefit to all. Though Methodism rep- 
resented by fully one half of the in- 
structors. 

In line with the trend of the times, the 
Sunday School Magazine is now to be 
discontinued, and a new Journal of Re- 
ligious Education is to take its place 
with the new year. 


Government Schools 

Schools under Christian auspices are 
at the present time educating about 
one third of the high school population 
of Korea. The remaining two thirds 
are not only practically untouched by 
Christian influences, but are in an at- 
mosphere unfavorable to religion. The 
missionary body is seriously facing the 
problem as to what may be done in the 
way of hostels and Wesley Foundations 
in this great field. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools are 
spreading like wildfire. With the move- 
ment beginning only six years ago, 
there were held last year 459 schools, 
with a total of over 38,000 pupils. Mr. 
Kim Ki-Yun, of the Council of Reli- 
gious Education, has been one of the 
prime promoters in this movement in 
Korea. 


Council of Religious Education 

Under the leadership of Rev. John V. 
Lacy, the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has been able to raise funds to 
purchase a headquarters building for 
this work. The staff has doubled the 
amount of field service in Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutes over that of the pre- 
vious year. A total of 795 are en- 
rolled in teacher-training correspon- 
dence courses, conducted by the Coun- 
cil. This Council also publishes ‘New 
Life,” a magazine of religious and gen- 
eral nature for young people, which 
though only begun a year ago, has 
reached a large circulation. 
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MEDICAL WORK 


Increasing Self-Support 

Medical work in Korea is becoming 
more and more self-supporting, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the mis- 
sionary body. Surprise because medical 
work has been held as the last type of 
work to become self-supporting. Dis- 
appointment because it indicates that 
we are not doing as much charity work 
as we ought, as mission institutions, to 
do. 

All our hospitals, without an increase 
in mission appropriation, are doing 
larger and larger amounts of work. 
Doctor Anderson of Pyengyang re- 
ports a gain of 17 per cent in total 
local income in one year, while the past 
five years has given an increase of 100 
per cent in both local receipts and in 
clinic attendance. Severance Hospital 
has likewise increased fifteen thousand 
yen in receipts for the year, making 
the total receipts practically seventy 
thousand yen. 


Greatest Charity in Korea 

So great is the demand for medical 
care that Doctor Hall, of Haiju, speak- 
ing of the tuberculosis sanitarium, says, 
“T could make the Sanitarium a paying 
institution, and with a few more cot- 
tages it could be made a very profitable 
undertaking. That, however, would 
mean cutting out many deserving char- 
ity cases and making our medical work 
a business instead of a missionary en- 
terprise. When that day comes, we 
-may well pack up our trunks.” 

In spite of the fact that budgets must 
balance, our hospitals are doing a very 
large amount of charity work. At Sev- 
erance, 46 per cent of the work during 
the past year has been charity work. 
Doctor Van Buskirk estimates. that 
every year over ten thousand poor folks, 
unable to pay a cent, receive 25,000 
treatments in the clinics and 15,000 days 
of free care in the hospital, at a total 
cost to the institution of over $30,000 
a year. This readily stands out as the 
greatest charity in Korea. 

Crowded conditions which make it 
impossible for our hospitals to separate 
the free and pay patients in clinics, 
crowding the poor in their rags with 
loathsome diseases and the rich in their 
silken garbs into small corridors, results 
in many of the better class patients 
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seeking other places of treatment, leay- 
ing a still heavier financial burden on 
our hospitals. 


Anti-Tuberculosis Work 

Dr. S. H. Martin, of Severance, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that while, 
in the world at large, one in twenty 
die from tuberculosis, in Korea one in 
five are victims to the great white 
plague. The medical fraternity has 
during the past two years begun an 
active campaign along this line. 

At Severance Hospital, a gift of ten 
thousand yen has made possible the 
Elizabeth Campbell Pieters Tubercu- 
losis Ward, where twenty patients may 
be accommodated and taught how to 
combat their malady. An anti-tubercu- 
losis society has also been organized 
among the staff, students and alumni of 
Severance. 

At Haiju, the tuberculosis sanitarium 
opened a year ago by Dr. S. H. Hall, 
has received a grant-in-aid of three hun- 
dred yen from the Government-General, 
showing appreciation of government of- 
ficials, and incidentally securing better 
local co-operation. 

Through the efforts of Bishop Her- 
bert Welch a new building for women 
and girls has been opened during the 
year, and money is now in hand for 
the proposed West Wing. When this 
$3,000 addition is completed in the 
spring, it will be possible to care for 
about thirty patients at this institution. 
The institution is greatly needed. 

The plan of the main building and the 
cottages lends itself to training the pa- 
tient to do the things he can do in his 
own Korean home after discharge from 
the sanitarium. The rooms are of the 
Korean type, with heated floors. To 
this is added the Manchurian type of 
raised heated bed, bringing the patient 
above the bad air of the floor level, 
while large windows provide fresh air 
and sunlight. Individual kitchens for 
each patient’s room further emphasize 
the need of personal hygiene. In short, 
the entire program is planned to show 
the patient how to adapt modern med- 
ical knowledge to his own style of liy- 
ing. 

An anti-tuberculosis clinic is held 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. As the 
hospital does not have day current the 
X-ray machine is often in use far into 
the night. Moving pictures and _ lec- 
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tures on the hygiene of tuberculosis fur- 
ther serve this program of anti-tuber- 
culosis education. 


Extension Clinics 

Our hospital at Haiju is trying out 
rural extension clinics, with great suc- 
cess. One day each week a stock of 
drugs goes into the hospital car for a 
trip to some village, ten or twenty miles 
away, where the morning is spent in 
treating the sick; after lunch a run is 
made to another village, where a second 
clinie is held. 

The plan is to co-operate with a local 
doctor, at whose request the clinic is 
established. The name of the hospital 
gives a certain prestige and assures the 
success of the clinic from the first. The 
local physician thus looks after the 
cases after the clinic is over. Clinics 
without a local qualified man co-operat- 
ing are not satisfactory, as the average 
countryman knows absolutely nothing 
about caring for the sick or following 
medical and sanitary regulations. 

The great demand for these clinics 
reveals a great opportunity for service, 
although it means for the present, at 
least, more missionary doctors. The 
Korean staff, as a rule, does not like 
this type of work and is not so well re- 
ceived. Haiju has, at present, only 
three extension clinics, but the experi- 
ment plainly indicates a great oppor- 
tunity for medical and health training, 
and at the same time affords new open- 
ings to the gospel message. 


Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital 

The union of our medical work in 
Pyengyang with that of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and that of 
the Presbyterian Mission has been more 
firmly established during the year by a 
re-writing of the articles of the union. 
This having now been approved by all 
the co-operating bodies, plans are un- 
der way to incorporate the hospital 
under the laws of Korea. 

A new treatment table and tube have 
been added to the X-ray equipment, 
making it possible to give deep treat- 
ments. The X-ray has proven of great 
value in general practice and, in addi- 
tion, presents occasional spectacular 
cases, such as revealing the exact po- 
sition of a coin lodged in a child’s 
throat, or a sewing needle penetrating 
at an angle into the heart of a boy. 
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Both of these cases were successful and 
won new believers in Christ. 


Severance 

Severance Medical College, with 140 
students now enrolled, graduated twen- 
ty-one the past year, bringing the total 
number of graduates to 195 since the 
first commencement, which was held in 
1908. The Nurses’ Training School has 
an enrollment of forty-five and gradu- 
ated ten students the past year. Sev- 
erance Hospital now has 150 beds, and 
in spite of doing 46 per cent charity 
work, had an income of 68,820 yen for 
the year. The Severance Medical Sup- 
ply Company had a turnover in business 
of 173,343 yen, declaring a dividend of 
4,200 yen to the institution as interest 
on the stock investment. Severance 
requisitions represented only about one 
fourth of the total business transacted. 
Dr. J. D. Van Buskirk has returned 
from furlough, and resumed his duties 
as Vice-President of Severance. 


Women’s Medical Institute 

Realizing the great need for women 
physicians in a land where women 
have lived a secluded life, Dr. Rosetta 
S. Hall has continued her zealous ef- 
forts for medical education for women. 
The Medical Training Institute report- 
ed opened a year ago, has the most 
loyal support of the Korean people, as 
evidenced by the fact that nine women 
and sixteen men are giving from two 
to four hours work a week, gratis, in 
order that this school may be main- 
tained. The fact that the Government 
has just permitted the incorporation of 
the Institute indicates still further the 
welcoming hand which is being extended 
to this work. A class of eleven women 
have entered the first year of regular 
medical training, while the pre-medical 
class enrolls eight earnest girls. 

That this work should continue so 
well in spite of the severe illness of its 
promoter, Doctor Hall, and in spite of 
the queer turn of fate that has held 
to other channels an expected bequest 
from a life-long friend of the founder, 
is in itself a glowing tribute to the pro- 
phetic vision of the medical pioneer in 
Korea. 


Other Medical Plants 


Because of the impossibility of se- 
curing a satisfactory doctor, the hospi- 
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tal at Wonju has been closed since Doc- 
tor McManis went on furlough in June. 
At both Kongju and Yeng Byen, the dis- 
pensaries remain in charge of native 
doctors. With better communication 
facilities and less families than former- 
ly in these outlying stations, the de- 
mand for extension of the medical work 
in these stations is less than was the 
case some years ago. 


Korean Physicians 

No medical report would be complete 
without mentioning the larger and larg- 
er place the Korean Staff is taking in the 
medical work. At Pyengyang, Doctor 
Kang, an eye, ear, nose and throat spe- 
cialist, than whom there is no better in 
Korea, is away studying for a year in 
New York and Vienna. His kindly 
personality and efficient work is great- 
ly missed at the hospital this year. 

At Severance, Doctor Koh has devel- 
oped such skill and judgment as a sur- 
geon that a great share of the major 
operations has been turned over to him. 
Dr. K. S. Oh has a very extensive skin 
clinic. Although a one-man clinic, this 
clinic often equals in numbers and in- 
come the medical clinic which is the 
largest at Severance. Doctor Oh, after 
sixteen years of faithful work, is now 
spending a year of furlough study in 
London. 

Severance is now seeking to provide 
suitable residences for its professors, 
as well as to establish scholarships, 
whereby these capable men may have 
opportunity by means of post-graduate 
study to keep abreast of the medical 
world. 


EDUCATION 


Enrollment 

Fourteen hundred and sixty boys are 
enrolled in our four high schools, using 
a Mission appropriation of about six- 
teen thousand dollars annually. Pai 
Chai and Kwangsyung have been taxed 
to their capacity of seven hundred and 
five hundred respectively, while Yeng 
Byen has had a good increase in en- 
rollment. 

The problem of adapting high school 
education to present day needs is a 
serious one. There are too many grad- 
uates who know how to wield a pen 
and not enough who can fix a door lock. 
Government school officials are begin- 
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ning to say “The day of the high school 
is passed,” meaning, not that they are 
planning to eliminate this type of 
school, but that no new ones will be 
established, the future tending to look 
to other types of education. 


Kongju 

Of our own Mission schools, Kongju 
is the leader in this line. Farm plots 
upon which each student works, for 
which he pays rent, and from which he 
derives a small income, teach practical 
project work. A dairy has been started 


during: the past year. One cow has 
given enough milk to pay for feed for 
cow and calf, for board and room 
for two boys who have entire care of 
her, and to put a balance in the bank. 
The rabbitry will, by next spring, have 
over two hundred young rabbits, which 
will be given out to boys to raise, the 


boys to bring back two young rabbits 
at weaning time. To further promote 
the raising of rabbits for food and pelts 
by every family, a class in the tanning 
of hides is to be added this winter. A 
carpenter shop, large enough to accom- 
modate twenty students at one time, 
has been fitted up in the basement, and 
a barn and tool shed have been erected. 


Yeng Byen 

At Yeng Byen, carpentry has been be- 
gun for a few boys, their chief project 
being remodelling of the school office 
and the making of school equipment. 
In this school, our boys’ high school of 
one hundred and thirty, and our girls’ 
high school of forty, are combined un- 
der one faculty, thus making for econ- 
omy in equipment and teaching costs. 
Boys and girls do not study in the same 
room, but in adjoining buildings, while 
chapel services are held together. 

The Principal of this school is em- 
barrassed by an offer by the local people 
to raise funds for fully equipping the 
school according to first-class standards, 
provided the Mission can increase its 
annual appropriation by some two 
thousand dollars. Not being sure of 
his present annual appropriation from 
year. to year, he merely thanks them 
for this kind offer. 


Religious Work 


Student Y. M. C. A.’s do fine work in 
all of these high schools, and from each 
school there goes out every summer a 
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team of workers to do Daily Vacation 
Bible School work. From Kongju 
alone more than thirty boys devote their 
summer vacations in this way every 
year. Regular Bible classes, daily 
chapel, extension Sunday schools are 
other forms of activities through which 
“heart” education is given these boys. 


Pai Chai—Kwangsyung 

Our two larger schools, at Pai Chai 
and Kwangsyung, have been greatly 
handicapped by lack of chapel facilities. 
With from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred boys on a campus, with no room 
large enough to accommodate more than 
one tenth of that number at one time, 
daily chapel must either be held out- 
of-doors or at a neighboring church. 

Services held in the open air do not 
command good attention, neither do 
they make possible true worship con- 
ditions for group purposes. More- 
over, school assemblies, where a school 
spirit may be built up is impossible. 
Services off the campus involve traf- 
fic problems and economies of time and 
fuel. 

Pai Chai hopes to solve this prob- 
lem in the near future by erecting a 
ten thousand dollar chapel. The old 
brick building, erected forty-three years 
ago (the first in Korea), to house the 
Methodist Press, has been torn down 
and a chapel seating over one thousand 
students, and having stage facilities, 
will be erected on the site. Most of the 
funds are being raised locally, placing 
Pai Chai second only to Yeng Byen 
high school in the amount raised by the 
Korean people. Kwangsyung School 
also has plans well under way for a 
new chapel. 


UNION INSTITUTIONS 


Chosen Christian College 


The annual enrollment has been 
steadily increasing, there being 194 in 
1927, 204 in 1928, and 214 in the spring 
of 1929. Of the 1929 enrollment, about 
seventy were enrolled in the literary 
department, one hundred in the com- 
mercial department and thirty-five in 
the department of sciences. 

Dr. A. L. Becker has enrolled the 
first graduate student of the institu- 
tion for a Seminar in Physics. Dr. 
B. W. Billings went on furlough in 
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June and is to remain in America for a 
year in cultivation work. 

A museum has been opened at the 
College for the preservation of things 
Korean. Especial mention is made of 
the receipt of generous gifts of Korea 
property from Dr. A. I. Ludlow of 
Severance. 

A strike in the commercial depart- 
ment, in June, interrupted the work of 
the spring term. The college faculty 
adopted the policy that those striking 
had withdrawn from the school, unless 
they specifically stated to the contrary 
before a specified time. Only about one 
fourth of the commercial department 
availed themselves of this privilege, but 
by adhering strictly to this policy, the 
college body has greatly strengthened 
the hands of school authorities through- 
out the peninsula in dealing with mis- 
chief makers among student bodies. 

Ewha College for women has pur- 
chased a site adjoining Chosen Chris- 
tian College and is gradually securing 
funds for building purposes. The Sem- 
inary of our Church is likewise de- 
sirous of building near here, so that 
gradually we may hope to develop this 
Institution into a university center. 


The Christian Literature Society 

This year has brought to promised 
fruition the long efforts to secure a 
suitable and much needed building for 
this society. The funds for the new 
building, to cost some $60,000, and to 
be erected in the spring have been 
raised largely through the efforts of 
Capt. M. L. Swinehart of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, although all mis- 
sionaries and Mission Boards have been 
interested in the project. 

The Society has also secured the 
services of Rev. N. C. Whittemore, for 
a time of the Harvard School of Mis- 
sions, aS General Secretary, thus ena- 
bling Mr. Gerald Monwick to devote his 
attention exclusively to the publishing 
end of the business. 

This Society is at present completing 
the publication of the new Korean 
Hymnal. Due to lack of suitable music 
type, each page is being written by an 
artistic craftsman, after which the page 
is photographed and plates made there- 
from. It is expected that even with 
this slow process, the hymnal will be 
on sale in the early spring. 

Another major project of the society 
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is the reprinting of a revision of Gale’s 
English-Korean Dictionary. It is the 
main working tool of the missionary in 
language, and is awaited with eager- 
ness by all language students. 

Dr. Charles S. Deming, of our Mission, 
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has given a year of especially satisfac- 
tory service to the Society, and with 
the coming of Doctor Whittemore, has 
now been able to take up another major 
task—as missionary to the Koreans in 
Manchuria, with residence in Harbin. 
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MALAYA, SUMATRA AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Missions in Southeastern Asia consist of the Conferences in the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Philippine Islands. 

The work in Malaysia was begun by Rev. William F. Oldham, who 
arrived in Singapore in 1885. Growth is indicated as follows: Mission organ- 
ized in 1889; Mission Conference, 1893; Malaya Annual Conference, 1902. 
The work in Java, Sumatra and West Borneo was organized as the Nether- 
lands Indies Mission Conference in 1918. North Sumatra was set off as a 
Mission in 1922 and became a Mission Conference in 1925. Consolidation 
of all our work in the Netherlands Indies into the Sumatra Mission Confer- 
ence was effected in 1928. 

Rev. George H. Bickley was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned 
to residence in Singapore. In 1924, he returned to the United States and 
was granted the supernumerary relation because of ill health. He died 
December 24, 1924. Rev. Titus Lowe was elected a Bishop in 1924 and 
assigned to Singapore. In 1928 he returned to the United States, his suc- 
cessor being Rev. Edwin F. Lee, who was elected Missionary Bishop for the 
Singapore Area. 

Our work in the Philippine Islands was begun in 1899 by Bishop 
James M. Thoburn. Rev. T. H. Martin, our first missionary, arrived in 
1900. Bishop W. P. Eveland, a missionary bishop for Southern Asia, 
resided in Manila from his election in 1912 until his death in 1916. 

Rev. Charles E. Locke was elected a Bishop in 1920 and assigned to 
residence in Manila. In 1924, he was assigned to the St. Paul Area in the 
United States and Bishop Charles B. Mitchell was assigned to Manila. Bishop 
Mitchell retired in 1928 and the Philippine Islands Conference was placed in 
the Singapore Area. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


From The Philippine Observer 


Progress 

Representing over 65,000 Filipino 
members in ten provinces, 150 leaders 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the Philippines came together Febru- 
ary 12, 1930, for their twenty-third 
Annual Conference. <A real spirit of 
unity, born of singleness of purpose and 
consecration to a great task, was in evi- 
dence from the very beginning. 


Bishop Edwin F. Lee Presides 

Bishop Edwin F. Lee, who was 
elected at the General Conference in 
1928, to take the superintendency of the 
work in Malaysia and the Philippines, 
presided. 

During the last year he has divided 
his time between Malaysia and the 
Philippines. His understanding sym- 
pathy with the conditions in the Is- 
lands has inspired unreserved activity, 
and he has won the confidence and loy- 
alties of Philippine Methodism. From 
many secluded places interesting stories 
are being reported by pastors who have 
accompanied Bishop Lee through dust, 
mud, mountains and wilderness to make 
vital contacts with an appreciative 
people. In the brief time of his lead- 
ership, he has personally visited and 
greatly helped practically every church 
under his supervision. This in large 
measure explains the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and the progress which has marked 
the work of the Church during the past 
year. 


Church Being Filipinized 

Reports from the eight district super- 
intendents were read to the Conference. 
There was a note of optimism and en- 
couragement in each of these reports, 
due to the progress made in the last 
year as affected by the membership, 
new chapels and churches and growing 
self-support. During the session of the 
Conference additional progress was 
made in the development of an indig- 
enous church. Two American district 
superintendents were supplanted by 
the appointment of two Filipinos. At 
the close of the Conference there was 
only one American district superintend- 
ent and seven Filipinos. This is in 


keeping with the policy of the Methodist 
Church to develop a strong national 
church under Filipino leadership. 

For the ensuing year these districts 
will be under the supervision of Pedro 
B. Cruz, Manila; Esteban T. Cruz, Cen- 
tral; Arcadio de Ocela, Pampagna; Lo- 
renzo T. Tamayo, Tarlac; B. O. Peter- 
son, Pangasinan; Severino Cordero, Ilo- 
cos Sur; Ciriaco Inis, South Cagayan; 
and Benito Tovera, North Cagayan. 
Revs. J. F. Cottingham and A. L. Becken- 
dorf have left for their furlough from 
Manila and Central District respectively. 


For Independence 

In keeping with the Christian prin- 
ciple that every people have the right 
to work out their own national des- 
tiny, the following resolution was 
passed by a majority vote: 

“WHEREAS, The Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Commis- 
sions of the United States Congress is 
now holding a public hearing on Phil- 
ippine independence; 

‘“Wuereas, The Philippine Islands 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has in the past 
passed a resolution favoring Philip- 
pine independence; and 

“WHEREAS, The Philippine Mission 
which is now in Washington needs 
the united support of our people, be it 

“Resolved, That the Philippine Is- 
lands Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church send at once 
the following cablegram: 

“Philippine Islands Annual Confer- 
ence, Methodist Episcopal Church, fa- 
vors every constructive effort of the 
Filipinos towards the realization of 
their national independence.” 


Secretary Cipriano Navarro was in- 
structed to send this cablegram to the 
Methodist Board of Bishops, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Philip- 
pine Mission, and Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, chairman of the senate committee 
on territories and insular possessions. 


A Comprehensive Program 
HEiven the most casual listener could 
not help but be impressed by the com- 
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prehensiveness of the program of the 
Church as the reports were given by the 
representatives of different institutions 
and specialized work. Mary Johnston 
Hospital, Union Theological Seminary, 
Harris Memorial Training School, Mary 
Brown Townsend Memorial, Boys’ and 
tirls’ dormitories in several student 
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centers, the Philippine Observer and 
Mabuting Balita (Good News), and 
such special reports as religious educa- 
tion and district workers and pastors, 
had their part on the program. Com- 
parative figures reveal that many of 
these have made great progress both 
in extent and quality of achievement. 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 
Reported by P. B. Means 


Geography 

If you take a glance for a moment at 
the map of Asia, you will notice that 
the Malay Peninsula is the southern ex- 
tension of a chain of mountains which 
for ages has kept Hindustan and the 
peoples of the Celestial Empire apart. 
You will notice that Asia points its 
finger of land to the archipelago, which 
hangs like a necklace of jewels from 
the northern point of Sumatra to the 
northern point of the Philippine Islands, 
and that Singapore is at the very tip 
of this continental extension into the 
island world of the South Seas. This 
we call the Malay Archipelago or “In- 
sulinde.” If we believe in a divine plan 
in history, surely this unique geograph- 
ical formation was intended to have 
some peculiar part to play in the his- 
tory of the Orient and of civilization. 

It is at Singapore and the Malay 
Peninsula that these two ancient civi- 
lizations meet, not as they have done in 
Indo-China, on the basis of a fusion 
and hybridization, but on the basis of 
economic prosperity and cultural inde- 
pendence. The rich mineral ores of 
Banka, Billiton and the Straits Settle- 
ments were the first to attract the ad- 
venturers of China, many of whom 
came here as coolies and returned to 
their homeland as millionaires. More 
recently it has been rubber and other 
agricultural products, for surely no 
part of the world has been blessed by 
Nature more than this archipelago. 
Wherever you go in Malaya, you are 
in a tropical garden, where vegetation 
is luxuriant, rains frequent, grass al- 
ways green and flowers continually in 
bloom. It is no wonder that this new 
world has attracted the impoverished 
population of Southern India and China. 
Here they come to the land of opportu- 
nity, a new world, as truly a new world 


as our European forefathers found when 
they came to America. 


Immigration 

At present there is no restriction of 
immigration, as Singapore is a free 
port where every year some 350,000 im- 
migrants arrive from China to take 
their places as coolies, colonists, mer- 
chants and middlemen in the busy life 
of the Straits cities. The port of entry 
for the Tamil immigrants from South 
India is Penang, another free port, 
where, in 1926, 175,000 Indians were 


‘admitted. 


Naturally, these immigrants bring 
with them their old customs, religions 
and superstitions, but in the course of 
time, although they may be settled in 
districts with their own kith and kin, 
the customs have to be modified, and 
although the superstitions survive, faith 
in the old religions seems to lose much 
of its vitality. Economic prosperity 
brings with it its dangers and tempta- 
tions and those who have no rock upon 
which to stand easily fall into the 
ways of gambling, licentiousness, drunk- 
enness and opium. The ethical teach- 
ings of Confucius seem to be antedated, 
impractical, and powerless to stem the 
tendency to materialism and atheism. 
The Brahmanism of South India and 
the superstitions of Hindu village tem- 
ple worship offer little for the solution 
of life to the perplexed Indian coolie. 
Although these colonists may soon pick 
up from the Moslem natives a working 
vocabulary of Malay, the lingua franca, 
Islam as a religion holds no attraction. 
Nationalism does not hold the field, be- 
cause there is no one nationality which 
can persuade the others to join its ban- 
ners. It is for this reason that Chris- 
tianity has such a unique opportunity 
and that the Christian Church has found 
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it can satisfy a deeply-felt and widely- 
distributed need. 

The favorable economic situation 
makes possible the establishment of an 
economically self-supporting church. 
We have already struck roots which bid 
fair to establish a vigorous and stable 
church, which will also have the ca- 
pacity to reach out to the southward 
and bring to the far regions of the 
Archipelago the gospel of Christ. For 
these reasons, Singapore and the Ma- 
layan mission fields seem to be strategic 
places for us to stress at the present 
time. 

Sociologically, Malaya is the most in- 
teresting part of the Orient. The kalei- 
doscopic aspect of Singapore street life, 
with its many types and classes of peo- 
ple, is rather confusing to the novice. 
One of our Indian pastors has said that 
he has seen many more types and ra- 
cial groups of Indians in Singapore than 
he ever saw in Madras or Colombo. The 
three leading racial groups of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula are firstly, Malays, of 
which there are 1,615,000; secondly, 
Chinese, with 1,175,000; and thirdly, 
Indians with 472,000 people. In the 
total population, the Malays have the 
majority, but three fourths of the pop- 
ulation of Singapore and Penang are 
Chinese. Sixty-eight different languages 
or dialects are spoken in Singapore. 


Religious Life 

“The religious life of Malaya is as 
varied as its people. The Malays are 
almost all adherents of the Mohamme- 
dan faith. This religion was brought 
to them by the early Indian traders 
and later by the Arab teachers. The 
Indians are either Mohammedan or 
Hindu. A modified form of the latter 
claims the majority. The caste system 
is less rigid in Malaya than in India. 
The Chinese are divided between Con- 
fucianists and Buddhists, and these are 
closely linked to a complementary re- 
ligion known as Taoism. There seems 
to be no strict lines of distinction in 
the practices of these faiths. Both the 
Buddhist and the Confucign observe the 
Taoists’ rites at the Chinese temples.” 


The Schools 
“The 16,000 pupils in the Methodist 


Mission Schools in Malaya are pro- - 


vided for by 81 schools, employing 630 
teachers, of which 563 are Asiatic.” 
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Raffles College, recently started in 
Singapore as the first step toward the 
establishment of the University of 
Singapore, has attracted large numbers 
of graduates from our Mission schools. 
Many of these students are planning 
to go back to our Mission schools as 
teachers. 


Singapore 

During the year evangelistic services 
have been held in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools of Singapore, and several hun- 
dred students have made decisions for 
Christ. Efforts are being made to get 
these young people linked up with the 
local churches. 

Wesley Church is doing excellent 
work among the English-speaking sec- 
tions of the community. It has a per- 
fectly graded Sunday school and has a 
full program each day of the week for 
its large and variant membership. Its 
Epworth League is, in fact, a Christian 
League of Nations. 

The Straits Chinese Church (English 
and Malay-speaking Chinese) has en- 
tered into an era of spiritual and finan- 
cial prosperity. Its fine new church is 
to be dedicated on January 5, as a me- 
morial to the late Bishop Bickley. It 
will be one of the landmarks of Singa- 
pore. There are now five beautiful 
Methodist church buildings in Singa- 
pore: Wesley Church (English), Tamil 
Church (Indian), Telok Ayer (Chinese), 
Geylang (Chinese), and Bickley Me 
morial (Straits-born Chinese), with a 
total value, including parsonages, of 
$400,000 (Straits currency). 


Borneo 

In the Sibu District, along the Re- 
jang River, the Hoovers supervise a 
string of twenty-one prosperous mission 
churches, all of which are self-support- 
ing. These churches find their center 
in Sibu, where there has recently been 
erected a fine new Masland Memorial 
Church, which has a seating capacity of 
600. The fact that steamers of 1,000 
tons capacity may go up the Rejang 
River for 150 miles, makes this region 
easily accessible to the world’s markets. 
This colony is comprised largely of Chi- 
nese immigrants from the Hinghwa and 
Foochow districts of China. 


Penang 
The school work in the Penang Dis- 
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trict has been maintained at its very 
high level of efficiency and some ad- 
vances have been made... Two new 
Anglo-Chinese schools have been opened 
in Kedah. Funds are now being raised 
for the new Anglo-Chinese school in 
Penang, and in Parit Buntar plans are 
under way for a new school on a site 
of six acres which has been given by 
the Government. 

The Church work, especially that of 
Fitzgerald Memorial, has been well 
maintained, and although there is a 
slight increase in preparatory member- 
ship, which augurs well for a gain in 
church membership next year. Funds 
are being raised for the new churches 
in Penang and Sungei Patani. 


Malacca 


Because of the development of the 
northern part of the Mohammedan 
State of Johore, large numbers of Chi- 
nese people are being attracted to that 
section. One town, a district center, 
has virtually sprung up over night. 
Since January of this year, rows of 
brick buildings have arisen where for- 
merly there was only jungle. Our Mis- 
sion is already represented and a new 
church site has been acquired. Plans 
have been made to launch a campaign 
for the purpose of raising funds for a 
church building this next year. 


Kuala Lumpur 

The outstanding development in the 
Kuala Lumpur District is the opening 
up of Pahang, the largest State in 
Malaya. This is the land which was 
made famous by our recent Governor 
Clifford in his book, “The Further Side 
of Silence.” This year a new circuit 
has been formed to reach the Indian 
Christians of that State. Last Febru- 
ary the pastor started de novo, and now 
reports a Christian constituency of 146. 
He travels 700 miles a month and vis- 
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its 40 villages. The Methodist Church 
is the only Christian body which has a 
pastor in the field. With two men in 
this area we are now ministering to 
the Indians and the Chinese; work 
among the Malays has been started by 
the distribution of Bibles and Christian 
literature. 


Education and _ Christian 


Literature 


The Malaysian Commission for Re- 
ligious Education, under the supervi- 
sion of its Executive Secretary, has 
been set up and is functioning as vig- 
orously as the newness of its work will 
allow. Several pamphlets have been 
printed for distribution to the schools 
and homes in order to develop the con- 
cept of a Christian home. Two thou- 
sand copies of Augustine Smith’s Hym- 
nal of Worship have been sold and dis- 
tributed to our English schools and 
English-speaking churches. Through 
the interest which has been aroused in 
the subject of Religious Education, 
many more churches and schools are 
awake to the problems and are asking 
for the best literature available. 

English Sunday school supplies, for 
the most part, are ordered directly from 
New York. Chinese .churches depend 
for their literature upon the materials 
published by the China Sunday School 
Union, while our Tamil churches, 
through the Christian Literature office, 
order their materials directly from 
India. 

The membership Manual of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which was 
translated by Mrs. Hoover into Chinese 
character, is proving very useful to our 
Chinese pastors. The Epworth League 
has published a Manual and Topic Book, 
which is a Malayan product and has 
served greatly to improve the character 
of the devotional meetings. 


Religious 


SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by P. B. Means 


General Statement 

It would probably be safe to say that 
Sumatra occupies a much larger space 
on the world’s globe than it does in 
the mind of the ordinary man of the 
West. When we learn that the length of 


J 
Sumatra is equal to the distance from 
Chicago to New York and that its area 
is 13% times that of Holland, the 
mother country, which is responsible 
for the government of this colony, we 
begin to realize that this compara- 
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tively unknown island is of enormous 
extent. 

Economically, Sumatra is coming to 
play a larger part each year in the 
world’s commerce, and although it can 
only boast at present 7,000,000 people, 
experts have estimated that it could 
easily support a population of 100,000,- 
000. Because of the commercial impor- 
tance of the East Coast of Sumatra, the 
long established reputation of the Deli 
tobacco and the recent developments of 
the rubber, palm oil, tea, coffee and co- 
coanut estates, and the oil fields, the 
Dutch look to Sumatra as the land of 
the future. 

From a missionary point of view, Su- 
matra has been one of the most suc- 
cessful fields, for it is here that the 
German missionaries of the Rhenish 
Mission, after sixty-five years of work, 
have seen the results of their labors in 
the establishment of a Batak Christian 
Church and of a Christian Batak com- 
munity of 400,000 people. From the 
point of view of world Methodism, Su- 
matra holds a significant place because 
the East Coast region lying between the 
mountains and the sea has been. as- 
signed to us by the Dutch Missionary 
Council as our territory. In this area 
we must hold the field because there is 
no other Protestant Mission at work. 
It shall be for the Methodists to, deter- 
mine whether the Hast Coast of Su- 
matra shall make spiritual advance 
commensurate with its economic and 
commercial development. It is rather 
significant that our area largely coin- 
cides with those regions of the East 
Coast which are undergoing such rapid 
commercial expansion. When our Mis- 
sion and Church precedes the economic 
development, as it is now doing in the 
jungle of Asahan, we may say that we 
are assured of a doubly strong posi- 
tion. As the world’s ocean traffic be- 
tween Europe and America and the Far 
East passes through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, many predict that in a few years 
Sumatra, which, like the Malay Penin- 
sula, borders on this highway, will wit- 
ness a development in our Methodist 
work as great as that in the Malay 
Peninsula. However, in Sumatra all 
our work still bears evidence that we 
are in the pioneer stage. 


Labor Situation 
During the past year, Sumatra has 
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attracted some attention from the out- 
side world because of its labor troubles. 
Practically all the labor for the plan- 
tation work on the great estates has to 
be imported. The Dutch steamers bring 
over 2,000 coolies each week to Bela- 
wan, the port of Medan. This labor 
immigration is a very important factor 
in changing the complexion of our field 
and in increasing the complexity of our 
problems. The coolie population of 
the East Coast is estimated at 300,000, 
87 per cent of whom are Javanese, 12 
per cent Chinese, and one per cent 
Tamils (Indians). During the last year 
several European overseers have been 
killed by Javanese coolies. The labor 
questions are governed by a Coolie Or- 
dinance under which coolies may be 
contracted for a term of three years. 
The ordinance subjects the estates to 
labor inspection from the Central Gov- 
ernment in Batavia and strictly guards 
the rights of the coolies. As the Cen- 
tral Government is insisting that the 
contract system of labor be abolished 
within a few years, the problem of la- 
bor supply is becoming increasingly 
serious. The Dutch Government at 
present, by offering a certain amount 
of free land and other privileges, is 
seeking to encourage the colonization 
of large numbers of Javanese laborers, 
and looks forward to the time when 
this plan will supplant the indentured 
labor system. It is fair to assume that 
free labor settlements in colonies near 
the large tobacco, rubber and palm-oil 
estates would do away with the evils of 
the present system, and would encour- 
age much more cordial relations be- 
tween the European and the native than 
is now the case. 


Our Schools 

The fact that Mohammedanism is so 
strongly entrenched on the Hast Coast 
and that the European estates have not 
yet permitted missionary work among 
the coolie population largely limits our 
field to the Chinese of the cities and 
to the Bataks of the interior. The 
younger generation of Chinese boys and 
girls we are reaching through our Eng- 
lish schools established in Medan, Bind- 
jei, Tebing-Tinggi, Siantar and Tand- 
jong Balei, with a total enrollment of 
over 1,400 pupils. These schools are an 
interesting experiment in interracial 
co-operation, as the percentage of pupils 
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is roughly as follows: Chinese, 49; Ma- 
lays, 26; Bataks, 10; Javanese, 6; In- 
dians, 6; other races, 3. This means 
that all these pupils receive regular 
religious instruction from one and one- 
half to three hours a week and are un- 
der Christian supervision for a large 
part of their working day. One of the 
most encouraging features of this 
school work is the response which these 
pupils, Christian and non-Christian, 
Moslem and Animists, make to this in- 
struction. The liberalizing influence 
which, under Christian teaching, one 
racial group exerts upon the other, 
cannot be overestimated. Through the 
pupils, the non-Christian homes are 
reached and our workers find ready ac- 
cess to the homes, especially those of 
the Chinese in the cities. 


Malay Literature 

Dr. A. H. Prussner is now engaged in 
completing the second year of a course 
of lessons on the “Acts of the Apostles” 
and “The Life of Paul.” These lessons 
are used not only in our Mission sta- 
tions of Sumatra but are being sent to 
our subscribers in almost every part 
of the Dutch Hast Indies. The lessons 
are mailed out in advance each quarter 
and are being used in Mission schools in 
Celebes, Menado, Java, Borneo, and 
Sumatra. A Batak colporteur, who 
gives full time to literature distribu- 
tion and who travels up and down the 
East Coast, has had a very successful 
year. He has sold thousands of Malay 
and Batak tracts and Scripture portions 
to the Bataks, Malays, and Javanese, Mos- 
lems, Christians and pagans. Through 
this Christian literature work, the 
ground is being prepared and the seed 
is being scattered far and wide which 
will, in time, bear abundant fruit. 


Missionaries 

Rey. R. L. Archer, superintendent for 
the last five years, and Mrs. Archer, 
who, together, have done so much to 
develop this work, left in April for a 
well-earned furlough. Rey. A. V. Klaus 
and Mrs. Klaus, who are experienced 
missionaries from Java, took over the 
work from the Archers after having 
previously spent a few months in Kis- 
aran. 

After seven years on the field and 
after seeing wonderful development in 
their jungle stations, Rev. J. C. Hamel 
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and Mrs. Hamel left for America early 
in February. 

Rev. C. M. Worthington and Mrs. 
Worthington were located until Oc- 
tober in Kisaran, where they super- 
vised the Dutch schools and the work 
in that city. Finally the missionary 
residence at Rantau Prapat was com- 
pleted and these veteran missionaries 
are now very happily settled in their 
new station. From this point Mr. Wor- 
thington will be favorably located to 
supervise the numerous growing sta- 
tions along the Kuala, Bila and Paneh 
Rivers. In these regions Christian col- 
onists have gone to live and these pi- 
oneer settlements under missionary su- 
pervision are becoming centers of evan- 
gelistic work among the pagan Batak 
population. 

Rey. J. P. Stamer and Mrs. Stamer 
and family moved in October to Kisaran, 
from where Mr. Stamer will now super- 
vise the Tandjong Balei and Kisaran 
circuits. The Stamers succeeded in 
raising sufficient money to erect a 
school and church building which was 
dedicated at Conference time. 

Rev. N. T. Gottschall and Mrs. Gott- 
schall returned from furlough early in 
November. Although they had looked 
forward to returning to jungle work in 
Asahan, they cheerfully accepted their 
appointment to the Methodist Boys’ 
School, Medan. The Gottschalls fitted 
into the situation immediately and re- 
lieved Rev. P. B. Means and Mrs. Means, 
who after two and a half years of serv- 
ice in Sumatra, were transferred to lit- 
erature work in Singapore. 

Miss June Redinger took over the 
administration of the Methodist Girls’ 
School, Medan, from Miss BH. Stella Cass, 
who, after a term of service, returned 
home on furlough during the Christmas 
vacation, 1928. Although the school 
is making heroic efforts to be self-sup- 
porting, the lack of equipment and a 
suitable building make it impossible to 
do adequate work. The Girls’ School 
stands in need of financial help from 
friends in America, and should such 
friends be found who will save the 
school from being abandoned, unlim- 
ited opportunities of evangelism in the 
Chinese homes through the school bid 
fair to be realized. 

Miss Freda Chadwick, early in Janu- 
ary, returned to Buitenzorg, Java, 
where she has continued the Baithani 


 — 
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Training School for women Bible teach- 
ers. It is expected that the Dutch 
Mission will take over this important 
work at the end of the year. 


Our Batak Work 

Our largest field of missionary activ- 
ity is among the Bataks, especially 
those of the Asahan District. Doctor 
Prussner has continued to open up new 
stations in his circuit. He was priv- 
ileged to baptize the first ten Christians 
of the village of Borung-Borung and to 
dedicate for them a fine school-church 
building in November. The Karo Ba- 
taks in the region around Bindjei have 
asked our Batak preacher to bring them 
the Gospel, and Rey. Lamsana is now 
visiting a dozen or more of these vil- 
lages. This is the first time we have 
attempted any work among the Karo 
Bataks. 

In the Asahan jungles, the stations 
under the supervision of Rev. J. P. 
Stamer, are entering into an era of 
spiritual prosperity. The Caye Memo- 
rial Chapel at Bosor Sipinggang was 
dedicated early in the year and serves 
as church and school for one of our 
most promising jungle communities. 
The first Christians were baptized there 
this year. This station is so far in 
the jungle that the missionary is the 
only white man who ever visits it. 
Christianity, to these jungle folk, brings 
with its message of Christ, education 
and economic prosperity. The villages 
are thereby opened up to influences from 
the outside world. They are learning 
better methods of building houses, of 
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cultivating rice and of producing new 
crops for the world’s market rather 
than merely for domestic consumption. 
Through the mission schools, lessons in 
hygiene and sanitation are learned and 
the people of the villages, in caring for 
their sick, are learning to trust the ad- 
vice of the mission teacher or mission- 
ary rather than trust to the charms of 
the witch-doctors. A qualified medical 
missionary stationed at a centrally lo- 
cated hospital or dispensary and with a 
program of traveling clinics, would find 
in this region adequate scope for all 
his talents. 


Palembang 

The Rev. H. C. Bower has succeeded 
in raising 10,000 guilders and, with the 
aid of 20,000 guilders from the Board of 
Foreign Missions, has been able to pur- 
chase valuable property in the heart 
of the city where our school and church 
work is located. 

Mr. Robert M. Dickson took over the 
work of the Boys’ School after the de- 
parture of Mr. and Mrs. Dabritz, who 
were forced to leave for home on ac- 
count of Mrs. Dabritz’ break in health. 

Miss Mary E. Howell is doing a fine 
piece of work as a visiting nurse and 
is a very able, self-supporting mission- 
ary. 

In spite of the inadequate equipment 
and the changes of staff, our English 
school has continued to grow. The 
church work, in this oldest and largest 
city of Sumatra, among the Chinese, 
Batak and Malay peoples, shows steady 
and continuous growth. 
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INDIA AND BURMA 


The work in India was begun by Rey. William Butler, who arrived in 
Calcutta, September 25, 1856. 

The India Mission Conference was organized by Bishop Thomson in 1864. 

Rey. William Taylor began his evangelistic work in India among English- 
speaking people on the self-supporting plan in 1870. The results of this 
campaign were organized into the South India Conference in 1876. 

The Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. 

From these beginnings the work has now grown into ten Annual 
Conferences, one Mission Conference and three episcopal areas. The Missionary 
Bishops for India have been the following: Rev. James M. Thoburn, elected 
in 1888, retired in 1908, died in 1922; Rev. Edwin Parker, elected in 1900, 
died in 1901; Rev. Frank W. Warne, elected in 1900; Rev. John E. Robinson, 
elected in 1904, retired in 1920, died in 1922; Rev. John W. Robinson, elected 
in 1912. 

By action of the General Conference of 1920, Bishops Warne and Rob- 
inson were elected General Superintendents, and episcopal areas in India were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Lucknow Area—North India, Northwest India 
and Lucknow Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Bombay Area—Central Proy- 
inces, Bombay, Gujarat Conference and Indus River Mission Conference ; 
Bishop F. B. Fisher, elected in 1920, Calcutta Area—Bengal Conference and 
Burma Mission Conference; Bishop H. L. Smith, elected in 1920, Bangalore 
Area—South India Conference and English Mission. 

By action of the General Conference of 1924, the episcopal areas were 
fixed as follows: Bishop Warne, Bangalore Area—Burma Mission Conference, 
Hyderabad and South India Conferences; Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area— 
North India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Calcutta Area 
—Bengal, Central Provinces and Lucknow Conferences and Bhabua Mission ; 
Bishop B. T. Badley, elected in 1924, Bombay Area—Bombay, Gujarat and 
Indus River Conferences. 

At the General Conference of 1928, Bishop Warne retired, and the areas 
were fixed as follows: Bishop Robinson, Delhi Area—Indus River, North 
India and Northwest India Conferences; Bishop Fisher, Caleutta Area—Ben- 
gal, Central Provinces, Lucknow and Burma Conferences; Bishop Badley, 
Bombay Area—Bombay, Gujarat, Hyderabad and South India Conferences, 
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THE DELHI AREA 
Bishop J. W. Robinson 


General 


The past year will stand out in the 
history of our work in Upper India as 
one of encouragement and constructive 
effort. The cable from the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which this time as- 
sured us there was to be no cut in 
appropriations for the work during 
1929, greatly heartened our people and 
gave us a good start. The ever widen- 
ing influence of the International Mis- 
sionary Council meeting at Jerusalem 
reached our shores, and relayed through 
the meeting of the enlarged national 
Christian Council at Madras, the first 
week of the year, and brought back to 
our area by the delegates who attended, 
furnished us an incitement and an in- 
spiration that have proved of large 
effect. — 


Area Meeting—Evangelistic Workers 

That we might close up the gaps in 
our lines made by recent dismissal of 
workers, that we might review our 
methods and restate our objectives, and 
that we might counsel together and se- 
eure further harmony of action and 
oneness of aim in the territory of the 
three Conferences concerned, early in 
April an Area meeting of evangelistic 
workers was called at Lahore: A care- 
ful three-day study of the situation did 
not convince us we had been on the 
wrong track nor lead to an epoch-mak- 
ing reversal, but it did give us a bet- 
ter grasp of the situation and convinced 
us the time had come for a new empha- 
sis on certain aspects of our activities. 
“The building up of a_ self-conscious 
Church” was adopted as our slogan for 
the immediate future, and the findings 
of the meeting all looked to this em- 
phasis. 


Training Converts 

It is easier to win converts than it is 
to establish a living church, but it is 
being realized more and more that mul- 
titudes of converts is not our objective 
save aS we can weld them into a real 
church fellowship and life. We have 
the converts in multitudes as a result 
of our Mass Movement, nor for a mo- 
ment do we fail to realize the great 


spiritual work that has been accom- 
plished in bringing them to a knowl- 
edge of Christ. Approximately 350,000 
of these “little ones in Christ” are now 
with us; that a real spiritual life has 
been kindled among them is certain, 
and that continual progress is being 
made is also certain. But the hope for 
India’s unchristianized millions, as well 
as for those who have the beginnings 
of the spiritual life, is that a branch 
of the living church of God should be 
established in every town and village 
and mohulla where these converts are 
found. In scores of centers, of course 
such churches are already found, but 
all too often the village communities, 
where most of our people live, have been 
passed by. While this has usually hap- 
pened because of scarcity of workers 
who could visit the groups, hold Sunday 
services and organize them, it is recog- 
nized as a weakness that must be over- 
come. 


Appreciating the Church 

In this Area meeting no one great 
remedy was found for our difficulties, 
nor is there any thought that the vari- 
ous plans formulated are going to make 
the task an easy one. But there is the 
conviction that a measure of correction 
is available, and that we are now on 
the way to better things. Since the date 
of that meeting, constant travel among 
the districts leaves one with a happy 
conviction that a new spirit is at work 
among the preachers, and a new realiza- 
tion of the need that is upon us. The 
spiritual nature, either in the individual 
or the group, is not a thing of rapid or 
mushroom growth, but we are already 
seeing signs of improvement, more espe- 
cially in the villages, and are convinced 
that an appreciation of real church 
membership and solidarity is extending 
among the scattered groups. 


Training Courses for Chaudries 

Had we adequate financial resources 
we would, no doubt, largely fashion our 
Indian Church on the regular Methodist 
model of charge and circuit with preach- 
er-in-charge and pastor. With such or- 
ganization it is certain we could give 
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the Gospel more rapidly to the unevan- 
gelized millions, and it is probable we 
could also more rapidly organize the 
churches. Our poverty, however, drives 
us to expedients. When we could not 
keep on all the workers we had been 
maintaining, we chose from among 
those that were left, selected men and 
sent them to ‘Refresher Courses” for 
ten days or two weeks, and brought 
them back with a new inspiration and 
zeal that greatly increased their use- 
fulness. The success of this experi- 
ment has led to a second, from which 
we hope for much. 

Usually among our converts in the 
villages and mohullas is what is known 
as the chaudri, the clan headman. He 
is really an hereditary and unpaid of- 
ficial, without magisterial authority, 
but with very large influence. These 
men are usually, also, among the more 
intelligent of our converts, and natu- 
rally retain their standing after the 
group becomes Christian. The plan 
now is to watch these chaudries, and as 
we find them worthy and promising, to 
gather them in groups of perhaps a 
score and send them to a convenient 
center where for ten days or two weeks 
they may be given an intensive course 
by spiritually minded and experienced 
teachers, and then sent back to become 
the local pastors of their own people. 
The past year several of these chaudri 
“Refresher Courses” have been held, and 
most of the men thus taught proved 
abundantly the worth of the experi- 
ment. There is no difficulty in secur- 
ing chaudries of the right kind and in 
abundance for this purpose, but we are 
cramped in the effort by failing to find 
the $50 that is necessary to finance a 
“Refresher Course” of this kind. 


Area Meeting—Educational Workers 
The Area meeting for evangelistic 
workers proved so useful that immedi- 
ately the demand was made for a like 
gathering of the educational workers of 
the same territory. After careful prepara- 
tion on the part of our educational secre- 
taries and others associated with them, 
the group gathered at Meerut inJuly. The 
weather was melting, but all but one of 
our fifty organized boarding schools, 
and many of the village and day 
schools were represented. Pithoragarh, 
a five days’ march in the midst of the 
mighty Himalayan range, could get no 
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one to us. In some ways the meeting 
was even more of a success than its 
predecessor. The weaknesses we faced 
in our school work are not so obvious, 
and the difficulties not so easily segre- 
gated, but it is realized that beginnings 
are made during school life that are 
far-reaching. Consequently, in addition 
to everything that touched tuition and 
scholarship, careful provision was made 
to make sure that definite and persist- 
ent influence should be brought to bear 
on the more than seven thousand Chris- 
tian boys and girls in these institutions 
to bring them during the days of their 
youth into vital membership of the 
church. 

The puzzling problem of village day 
schools, difficult because the children 
in such localities are almost invariably 
among the bread-winners of the family 
and so unable to attend with any reg- 
ularity, was taken up with renewed 
earnestness, and through the co-opera- 
tion of the women of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, real progress 
was recorded. This year, we probably 
have approximately double the number 
of village children in school than we 
had before, and as the woman district 
worker now inspects and grades them, 
something of progress has certainly 
been achieved. 


Results of Examinations Improving 
For many years our Mission schools 
have prided themselves on the fact that, 
though continually in financial straits, 
they produced as good tuitional results 
as the well-supplied Government schools. 
In a country where everything depends 
on the yearly examination, and espe- 
cially when Government sets and cor- 
rects the examination papers, promo- 
tion in classes is neither easy nor rapid. 
It is estimated that in Government 
schools the average of passes is not 
much more than thirty-three per cent 
of the class membership. In conjunc- 
tion with our educational secretary a 
careful investigation of conditions in 
our mission schools was made, and we 
decided that, even with Government ex- 
aminations to meet, our mission schools 
ought to give better results than were 
being secured. It was therefore ar- 
ranged that the local secretary and the 
Bishop in charge should visit twice, 
yearly, each of our institutions, look 
into the standing and work of every 
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teacher and student, and give such coun- 
cil and admonition as seemed called for, 
with the thought of quickening both in- 
terest and effort on the part of the pu- 
pils and staff. Two years of such work 
has revealed the wisdom of the effort, 
and at the close of the last school year, 
a number of our schools had passed a 
full hundred per cent of the students 
sent up to the Government test. Most 
of them had passed up to sixty-six per 
cent, and there had been but one that 
fell below thirty-three. As every stu- 
dent remaining unpromoted cost the 
mission, approximately, $35 a year 
extra, the financial gain has been re- 
alized in a proved ability to get much 
more for the same expenditure. The 
largest gain, however, has been in the 
creation of a purpose and habit of suc- 
cess that was often absent before. 


Society of Success 

Along with this effort in the schools 
we have organized the India edition of 
the Phi Beta Kappa, and named it the 
Anjuman I Kamyari, the Society of 
Success. While in it, stress is laid on 
character. The badge of lowest grade 
is given only to the student who passes 
the entire four years of the primary 
school in an equal length of time; the 
second goes to the grammar school stu- 
dent who gets through without a failure, 
and thus on through college grade, 
where the insignia is a gold pin. The 
plan is proving exceedingly attractive, 
and we confidently look for even bet- 
ter results in future examinations. We 
also anticipate as a part of our reward, 
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the creation of a success complex that 
will not only save us money in short- 
ened terms of school life, but send our 
young people out into life with less 
liability of failure. 


Opportunities 


Among our non-Christian neighbors, 
the spirit of inquiry was never keener, 
nor the accessible group of sincere in- 
quirers larger. The restlessness inher- 
ent in the political situation is passing 
into the realm of the moral and spirit- 
ual, and open doors by the score con- 
front us on every side. Our inability 
to respond to so many invitations for 
instruction is naturally misunderstood 
by many, and large numbers grieved at 
what they count our indifference or our 
disregard for the ‘“achhut,” the un- 
touchables in hopelessness, turn mourn- 


fully from us and return to their 
superstitions and their idols. Persecu- 
tion, often bitter persecution, is yet 


visited upon most of our converts, es- 
pecially by some of the reforming sects 
of Hinduism, but that is a thing we 
have learned to expect. The occasional 
man and the occasional group recants 
under it, but it is remarkable the price 
most of our converts are willing to pay 
for their new faith. For these masses 
of inquirers, to-day is certainly the day 
of salvation. They are on Methodism’s 
doorstep, and inquiring the way to 
Christ. In view of our inability to 
teach most of them, the question is 
urgent as to how much longer they will 
wait for us to give them the Gospel. 


INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


Developing Indian Leaders 

In portraying the work in this vast 
area occupied by the Indus River Con- 
ference, the type of church membership 
is represented by the unlettered village 
man. We must consider his antece- 
dents, his heritage, his ignorance, super- 
stition, mental and moral depression, 
his economic outlook and his social 
status. We wonder at his virility, and 
while we marvel, we appreciate the op- 
portunities for evangelism which this 
social group offers. The man of the vil- 
lage when brought into vital touch with 
a living faith, appropriates it as his 


own, often illustrating again the Centu- 
rion of whom Jesus said, “I have not 
found so great faith in Israel.” Then 
we have learned that even though there 
be enthusiasm, there is no background 
of tradition in Christian life and serv- 
ice to establish standards. The devel- 
opment of wisdom requires time, care- 
ful teaching by close association and 
much patience. 

We are more firmly convinced that 
the solution of the problem of self-sup- 
port and the Indianization of the 
Chureh will have to be solved by In- 
dian leaders. The “cut” has so seriously 
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affected our plans that the workers are 
spread out too thinly to make intensive 
cultivation, as we understand it, a possi- 
bility. But the India Church must solve 
the problem of self-propagation. 

It is evident that the new emphasis 
of the evangelistic effort should be on 
the group of natural Indian leaders and 
educated classes. The door of the de- 
pressed classes has been pre-eminently 
opened, and systematic effort for their 
uplift should be continued, but the 
Church should neglect no’ longer def- 
inite and efficient effort on a widespread 
scale to give the Christian message to 
the educated classes. Not until they 
are won for the Kingdom can the Church 
fulfill its mission in evangelism. Our 
experience, in the little effort we have 
been able to make among them, leads us 
to conclude that no greater opportu- 
nity awaits the well-prepared mission- 
ary consecrated to this task. The 
awakened interest in the life and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ opens wide the 
door. 

Educationally, the Conference stands 
for linking up the educational effort 
more closely with the practical eco- 
nomic problems of the communities 
which it serves. The long considered 
plan of associating education with the 
necessities of every-day life has been 
begun both in the villages and in other 
central schools. We are endeavoring to 
make education include a means of 
making a better living. 


Ajmere District 


The superintendent of Ajmere Dis- 
trict reports: Quite recently a Moham- 
medan headmaster of a Government 
school admitted that he knows more of 
the Bible than of the Koran, and that 
his life is largely guided by its teach- 
ing. At a wedding dinner which it was 
our privilege to attend, celebrating the 
marriage of a Brahmin widow (the first 
Brahmin widow re-marriage in Ajmere), 
the host, a prominent Arya Samajist, 
asked the Christian missionary to re- 
turn thanks before the meal began. At 
the meeting of the Social Service 
League, held in the Methodist Church, 
a long rambling prayer was first of- 
fered by a Brahmin priest. Then the 
chairman, a Hindu barrister, asked the 
missionary to pray “more definitely” for 
the business in hand. 
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Batala District 


The outstanding feature of the year’s 
work is the spiritual awakening of the 
Church itself. Definite prayer for the 
work of the Holy Spirit was followed by 
a movement among the Christian con- 
gregations to free themselves from all 
un-Christian customs and superstitions. 
Prayer circles were formed and contin- 
ued unceasingly, until inactive members 
were aroused to new spiritual life. 

The evangelistic campaign month was 
one of great blessing. Singing and 
preaching bands toured the villages. 
Village laymen were enlisted in these 
bands. During the summer school, 
these village leaders attended the serv- 
ices, doing their part in singing and 
contributing toward the expenses. In 
spite of the fact that there has been 
scarcity because of the failure of rains, 
the people have given generously to- 
ward pastoral support. 

The co-operative banks are a note- 
worthy feature of the work of this dis- 
trict. They have proven very success- 
ful in giving financial relief to the 
poor Christian people. 


Bhatinda District 


A healthy growth in the Christian 
community is noted. The membership 
now numbers 14,3801. On the other 
hand, the staff has decreased. 

A drama portraying the life of Christ 
has been very successfully used to in- 
struct very large numbers, notably at 
Easter, and festival times. Emphasis 
has been laid on colportage. Three col- 
porteurs are regularly employed. They 
are most helpful in the work. 

Village school work has assumed new 
character by the introduction of indus- 
trial work. The thing first and fore- 
most in every thought is how to get 
enough to eat. This economic pressure 
forces many a bright boy to abandon 
school to assist in obtaining the family 
income. Future prospects weigh far 
less than present necessities. The en- 
deavor is to teach the children useful 
cottage industries by which they can 
make a better living than they can 
make elsewhere. Rug making, the 
manufacture of toys and house deco- 
rations, and sewing, on the line of good- 
will industries, have been begun. The 
children are also being taught to read 
and are also given religious instruc- 
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tion. The most encouraging work is in 
the city of Patiala, where there are 
two small school houses belonging to 
the church. Further steps in this new 
school plan have been the training of a 
young couple in the stocking knitting 
industry. This encourages self-support. 
i Our first property in Bhatinda has 
been acquired, and the building of a 
pastor’s home in Fazilka is in progress. 
The superintendent has lived for the 
past two years at Sangrur, the capital 
of Jind State. His Highness has been 
pleased to grant a half acre of land for 
the construction of a new church, and 
as soon as funds are available it is 
hoped that the church may be erected. 


Bikanir District 

The commercial development of Bi- 
kanir State offers new opportunities. 
Recent canal construction, at tremen- 
dous cost, and the new railway proj- 
ect combine to open Bikanir State in 
a wonderful way. Another development 
is the Imperial Air Route across this 
desert, via Jodhpur from Karachi to 
Delhi. 

The new State law requiring anyone 
who wishes to change his religion to 
secure the permission of the magistrate, 
pay a court fee, and give over his minor 
children to the State or his near rela- 
tives, has made very great difficulties 
for people within the State. In Bikanir, 
a Laymen’s Christian Brotherhood has 
been organized. The work among the 
higher castes has had very satisfactory 
results. 

In the summer school much emphasis 
was laid upon the cultivation of Indian 
music. Special attention was also given 
to Bible study and the need of learning 
to live Christ. 


Hissar District 

The district superintendent reports 
that the evangelistic campaign helped 
to unite the workers in a special bond 
of fellowship. Hundreds of meetings 
were held and many baptisms resulted. 
Bible portions were sold and thousands 
of tracts distributed. The total Chris- 
tian community now numbers 6,675. 
The pastoral support shows an increase 
over last year. Successful temperance 
meetings have been held in the Govern- 
ment High School among the students 
of the city. 

A beginning has been made in the 
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new girls’ school plant. The first build- 
ing to be erected is the women’s bunga- 
low. The hope is that the school build- 
ing will be constructed during the next 


year. 


Lahore District 

The district, with its great expanses 
and 23,000 Christians to shepherd, has 
been reduced to a staff of 20 men. Oppo- 
nents lacking the propulsive power of 
the love of God, have largely lost their 
zeal and most of the affected villages 
have come back to us. During the evan- 
gelistic campaign the laymen were ac- 
tive in distributing gospel portions. 

Special services were held in Khane- 
wal and Mian Channu for the educated 
classes, the laymen bearing the entire 
expense of having Abdul Haqq, a well- 
known Indian evangelist, come to con- 
duct the meetings. As a result, quite a 
number of enquirers are receiving in- 
struction. One young man, who has 
recently returned from Chicago, where 
he was baptized some time ago, is em- 
ployed in a good position in Lahore and 
has regular meetings with friends in 
his home. 

Regarding the educational work of the 
district, the superintendent writes: 
“Our educational institutions have had 
a good year. Raewind Christian Insti- 
tute, under the leadership of E. M. Rugg, 
has had the best year of its history. 
Permanent recognition has been  ob- 
tained for the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Class, together with a grant-in-aid. The 
Lucie Harrison Girls’ School has carried 
on its tradition of good work. The 
school in Chak has continued its steady 
growth and demonstrated its usefulness 
to our community in that vicinity.” 


Sind-Baluchistan District 

There are six schools in the district, 
one of which is a boarding school for 
boys. After passing the fourth class, 
the boys are sent to Raewind, where 
there are now eight boys from this dis- 
trict. There are 26 Sunday schools, 
with a total enrollment of 1,345. The 
Epworth League is helping to train the 
young people for service. The work is 
being carried on in five different places 
with 126 members enrolled. Colportage 
work has included the distribution of 
books among the pilgrims returning 
from Mecca. 

English work has been carried on 
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very efficiently by G. B. Thompson in 
Karachi, who is also acting as Chaplain 
to the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
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troops. He has made a place among 
the educated classes of Indians for the 
Christian message. 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by Murray T. Titus 


Then and Now 

It would not seem to an observer of 
the work of the last year that our Con- 
ference had moved very far. But when 
one turns back the pages of half a cen- 
tury, then it is possible to see the pres- 
ent in a perspective which arouses our 
enthusiasm, and challenges us to more 
earnest endeavor. Just recently I was 
looking over the Conference reports of 
the year 1880, fifty years ago, and it 
was very interesting to study those 
records of the days of small beginnings. 
In the whole of the present area of 
the North India Conference, there were 
but two districts, where now there are 
nine. These were the Kumaun and the 
Rohilkhand Districts. Then there were 
but a few thousand Christians, and now 
there are over 92,000. Moradabad was 
then only a circuit of the Rohilkhand 
District. To-day it is one of the largest 
districts of the Delhi. Area, with over 
24,000 Christians. 


Changing Personnel 

During the past year the most notice- 
able changes in the Conference have 
been connected with our personnel. Due 
to retirement and transfer we have lost 
in one year several senior members 
of our staff. Dr. and Mrs. Core left us 
immediately after our last Conference 
session to take up their residence in 
Los Angeles. Less than two months 
elapsed before Doctor and Mrs. West 
were compelled to leave under medical 
advice, and eight months sooner than 
they expected had to lay down the load. 
In the middle of the summer, Mrs. Man- 
sell was compelled to give up her work 
completely, and under the doctor’s or- 
ders, she, too, had to sail for America 
in early October in the company of Miss 
Stallard some months before she had 
planned to leave Budaun. During the 
year the transfer of Miss Alice Means 
was announced, and her official resi- 
dence is Lahore, in the Indus River 
Conference. 


As our seniors pass, new faces greet 
one on all sides. J. W. Nave and Mrs. 
Nave are now where the Wests were for 
so long; and the Hansons were glad to 
be relieved of the double burden they 
had carried for eight long months. The 
Tituses took the place of the Cores in 
Budaun; the return of Miss Yasim 
Peters from America provided a worthy 
successor to Miss Means in the Shah- 
jahanpur Girls’ School; Miss Vera E. 
Parks has succeeded Miss Edna Bacon 
at the Baby Fold during her year of 
absence; and Miss Grace Bates is like- 
wise just back, and is holding the place 
of Miss Marie Kennard at Wellesley 
during the latter’s furlough. Dr. and 
Mrs. C. D. Rockey came late in the year 
much to the relief of M. W. Branch; 
and E. M. Moffatt was equally relieved 
of his double burden by the return of 
the Hollisters to Kumaun. The return 
of Miss Ruth Hoath has added strength 
to the work in Budaun, as she is di- 
viding her time between the supervi- 
sion of the Training School, the City 
Work and the small boys of the hostel, 
work which both Mrs. Mansell and Miss 
Emery laid down when they left for 
America. 


Growing Dependence on Indian Leader- 
ship. 

All of these changes bring us face to 
face with the fact that, after all, there 
must be in the natural course of things 
a growing dependence on Indian lead- 
ership. Consequently we point with 
pride to the capable Indian men and 
women who are being raised up among 
us to take hold where missionaries let 
go. As has been said, Miss Yasim Pet- 
ers has already taken charge of the 
Girls’ School at Shahjahanpur; Mrs. 
S. B. Shaw has for the past three years 
been in charge of the Hardoi Girls’ 
School, and signs are not wanting that 
the recommendation passed at the Delhi 
Area Educational Conference at Meerut, 
last July, urging that Indian head mis- 
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tresses be appointed in all our Girls’ 
Schools as rapidly as possible, is being 
put into effect. All of the High Schools 
and Middle Schools for boys have In- 
dian headmasters, and have had for 
years; and four of our boys’ hostels, 
Pauri, Dwarahat, Almora and Pithora- 
garh, have Indian managers as well. In 
our districts we have had during the 
past year two Indian superintendents 
and one Indian assistant superintendent, 
all of whom have done faithful and ef- 
fective work. We are confident that 
others tried and true will be raised up 
as the need arises, and the funds are 
provided. More and more the responsi- 
bility for directing the work of the es- 
tablished Church and its institutions 
must be placed on Indian shoulders. 


Self-Support Achievements 

It is with regret that we can point 
to little progress in this direction. Our 
thirteen central churches are being sup- 
ported apart from Mission grants, for 
the most part, and there are at least 
two city mohulla congregations, in 
Bareilly and Moradabad respectively, 
where the pastors are supported apart 
from Mission grants. Some of the 
churches, too, like Budaun, support their 
pastors without any financial help from 
the missionaries, but this is not gen- 
erally the case. The average giving per 
individual varies greatly throughout the 
Conference. The best is in Eastern 
Kumaun, where we find the rate to be 
Rs. 3-1-6 per individual. In Garhwal it 
is Rs. 1-11-6 per Christian; in Budaun, 
it averages only four annas and three 
pies per member, while in Bijnor, it 
falls as low as one anna and onethird 
pies for each individual Christian. 


Education 

North India Conference has good rea- 
son to be proud of its educational in- 
stitutions. With its four high, six mid- 
dle, and three primary boarding schools 
for boys, and eleven middle boarding 
schools for girls, it is well provided 
with institutions. All of the schools 
report that they have been greatly 
helped and encouraged to do good work 
by the periodical visits of Bishop Rob- 
inson and the Educational Secretary, 
T. C. Badley. The boys and girls have 
taken a real interest in the buttons they 
have received for good scholarship, en- 
titling them to membership in the An- 
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juman-Kamyabi, and we believe that on 
the whole our educational work is pros- 
pering to-day as never before in these 
schools. In this connection, it is with a 
deep sense of obligation to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society that we are 
able to report the splendid work that 
is béing done in the Parker Branch 
School, Moradabad. Miss Bass and her 
able co-worker, Miss Chester, are doing 
a splendid piece of work there in scho- 
lastic as well as character building ac- 
tivities. In Bijnor, Miss Rost and Miss 
Dunn have beautifully assisted in help- 
ing to supervise the small boys’ board- 
ing school. The success in these schools, 
as well as that in Mrs. Jones’ school at 
Sitapur, has long since deepened the 
conviction in our hearts, that as soon as 
possible all of our primary boys’ 
schools and hostels should be placed in 
charge of able women supervisors, and 
we are deeply grateful to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society for what it 
has done in the past, and are equally 
confident that they will help us to 
realize completely our ideal in the fu- 
ture. 

The Lodhipur Community School is 
venturing on new lines of development 
under the able direction of H. A. Hanson. 
In addition to gardening, farming, and a 
certain amount of poultry raising, car- 
pentry has been introduced. The teach- 
er-training department continues to do 
effective work in providing trained 
teachers for village and other lower 
primary schools. His Excellency, Sir 
W. M. Hailey, the Governor of the 
United Provinces, recently paid an 
hour’s visit to the school and appeared 
to be well pleased with its activities. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
to a very large extent the future of 
Christianity in India, as well as in the 
world, lies in the direction of applying 
Christian principles to the economic 
life of man—and we are glad that 
Lodhipur is an institution in the Con- 
ference that is helping to point the way. 
It is unfortunate that there is not a 
similar school for girls, though from 
the reports, it is clear that more and 
more attention is being given in the 
girls’ schools to gardening, sewing, 
hand-spinning and weaving. 

One of the bright features of this 
year’s report is the steady progress no- 
ticeable in the village education pro- 
gram of .the Conference. There is 
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scarcely a district where substantial 
progress has not been made. This 
seems to be particularly true in Bareil- 
ly, Budaun, Moradabad and Garhwal 
Districts. In Garhwal the village pri- 
mary schools are on a very sound basis, 
with good buildings for the most part, 
and substantial District Board grants. 
Concerning these a Government Inspec- 
tor recently reported “that if the Dis- 
trict Board Schools were as efficient and 
as well-equipped as the Mission Schools, 
they would not be subject to the severe 
public criticism which they now re- 
ceive.’ In Budaun, in 1928, 39 village 
schools were reported with 487 children 
enrolled; this year there are 54 schools 
with over 600 children in them! In this 
district every one of the 54 schools is 
maintained by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and their progress 
and success is due to the careful, semi- 
annual inspection which is given by the 
district evangelist, Miss Phoebe Hmery. 
The Theological Seminary at Bareil- 
ly is an inter-Conference institution, 
but we claim it, since possession is nine 
points of the law! There are 40 stu- 
dents in the Seminary. Six of these 
were in the Islamics department, and 
two in the newly-formed department of 
Hinduism. Eleven students were grad- 
uated last May. By the opening of the 
Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies 
at Lahore, in the month of January, 
1930, the Seminary loses the services of 
John A. Subhan, who has been at the 
head of the Islamics department here 
for the past four and a half years, and 
consequently there will be no need to 
continue the special department here. 
With the close of the current school 
year, the Budaun Bible Training School 
will be amalgamated with a similar 
school at Ghaziabad, to which center it 
is destined to move next July. The 
school graduated eight men and their 
wives last May. This year there are 
eleven married men and three single 
men in the school. The men are of 
higher grade this year than formerly, 
and they come from three Conferences: 
North India, Northwest India and Luck- 
now. Under the supervision and teach- 
ing of Rev. Piyare Lall, Miss Ruth 
Hoath and Mrs. B. S. Roberts, the 
school is doing very effective work. 


Other Educational Efforts 
Last March, a very effective Refresher 
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Course for district workers was held at 
Bareilly; in September, the Seminary 
held a special School of Indian Music 
for the month in co-operation with the 
U. P. Christian Council; while at Bu- 
daun, an All-India School of Islamics 
was held in August in co-operation be- 
tween the Budaun Training School and 
the National Christian Council. A suc- 
cessful night school for adults is re- 
ported from one of the Christian mohul- 
las in Budaun. The Koh-i-nur Camp 
at Sat Tal is growing increasingly pop- 
ular, and with the acquisition of the 
whole of the Evans’ Hstate at Sat Tal 
during the year by a group of promi- 
nent Methodists of this and other Con- 
ferences, it is apparent that this beau- 
tiful lake-land within our Conference is 
destined to become another Chautauqua 
or Lake Geneva, which will meet a 
great need for ministering to the spirit- 
ual and inspirational life of our Chris- 
tian community. 


The Lahore Conference 

This important gathering of the lead- 
ers of the Delhi Area, to discuss the 
problems of our evangelistic work in the 
light of the findings of the Jerusalem 
Conference of 1928, was held in April of 
the past year. Under the presidency of 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, this Conference 
sat for three days and threshed out 
some of the difficult problems related 
to the building of the indigenous 
church. Those who were there came 
away feeling that under the Holy Spir- 
it’s guidance, we had arrived at certain 
conclusions which will mean much for 
the improvement of our evangelistic 
work, if the district superintendents 
will consistently and persistently apply 
the findings of the Lahore meeting to 
the problems of the work. 

Perhaps the outstanding recommen- 
dation of the Conference was with ref- 
erence to the training of village leaders 
(chaudries), along the lines which have 
been so successfully followed for many 
years by the United Presbyterian 
Church in the Punjab. Throughout the 
Conference, copies of the “Chaudries’ 
Course” have been sent to the district 
superintendents, and everywhere there 
is evidence that a determined effort is 
being made to train our village leaders, 
and build an organized church in the 
villages of this Conference. Special at- 
tention was given to this in the Garhwal 
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District Conference, and in the Bareilly 
District Conference; while both the 
Eastern Kumaun and Budaun Districts 
report very successful one week summer 
schools for chaudries. In the latter 
42 chaudries spent a week in the school 
arranged for them. The recommenda- 
tion of the Delhi Area Committee is 
that such summer schools for chaudries 
be organized in each district each year. 


District Conferences 

These are indispensable for the spirit- 
ual and inspirational life of our workers, 
as well as for the effective administra- 
tion of district affairs. Everywhere 
they have been held with great profit. 
Devotional meetings are of course ar- 
ranged for in all, but apart from these 
it would seem that there is a growing 
tendency to depart from the older ways 
of holding District Conferences, and to 
plan the use of the time along institute 
lines. The Conference is divided into 
classes, according to age or interest, 
and teachers for the classes are pro- 
vided. Very effective yse of this insti- 
tute method is reported from Garhwal, 
Eastern Kumaun, Bijnor and Budaun. 


Land for Christians 

Through the efforts of E. M. Moffatt 
and the land committee of this Confer- 
ence, a certain tract of land was secured 
in the Almora District which, it is 
hoped will help meet the need of newly 
baptized village Christians in the Ku- 
maun hills, who are often in danger of 
being ejected from land. 


Where We Stand 

All things considered we seem to be 
making somewhat slow but steady prog- 
ress—even when the figures by com- 
parison seem to indicate the reverse. 
Our total Christian community shows 
a gain of 1,667, and now stands at 
92,011. But the baptisms for the year, 
though numbering 3,527, were 1,878 less 
than last year. There were 1,000 fewer 
adults baptized, and 800 fewer children. 
While there were 775 admitted to full 
membership, yet this shows a decrease 
of 225 as compared with the year pre- 
vious. The number of Sunday schools 
has declined by 47, and the number of 
scholars by 308. For pastoral support 
there is an increase of 98 rupees from 
Indians, and the giving for all purposes 
has increased by 457 rupees. 
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What is the reason for these de- 
creases? Perhaps the whole reason 
cannot be given, but at any rate, some 
explanation for it is found in the fact 
that the total number of paid workers 
in the Conference has dropped during 
the year from 1,046 to 971; 75 workers 
having been dispensed with because of 
the shrinking income from abroad. The 
situation in this respect would seem to 
be about as bad as it could be, and if it 
gets much worse some plans will have 
to be made for some other mode of re- 
trenchment than that of merely drop- 
ping workers and spreading the re- 
maining ones out still thinner and thin- 
er over an area which it is impossible 
to cover effectively. A survey of the 
plains districts made for the Budget 
Committee indicates a situation which 
not only seems to explain the decreases, 
but which causes one to wonder why 
they have not been greater. In the 
Bareilly District, each worker has an 
average of 480 scattered Christians to 
care for; in Bijnor the average per 
worker is 527; in Budaun, 40 villages 
and 565 Christians; in Rampur, 47 vil- 
lages and 603 people; and in Morada- 
bad, 34 villages and 443 Christians per 
worker. 

Under such circumstances the aver- 
age district worker is dazed. He can- 
not teach all his Christians effectively, 
and he has little or no time to take the 
message to non-Christians; and even 
when eager inquirers press for baptism, 
not only the ordained pastor, but the 
district superintendent as well, is often 
led to question whether it is right to 
increase the number of Christians, when 
no adequate care is available even for 
the number we have. The observations 
of Doctor Weak in his report from Bij- 
nor, represents in a sense an almost uni- 
versal situation which calls for the 
most serious consideration. He writes, 
“While much care has been given in 
the matter of preparation for baptism, 
it is fully recognized that with a Chris- 
tian community of 13,997, and only 67 
paid workers of all grades, serious 
thought must be given to the future 
care of these converts. That such care 
has not been given in the past, or is 
being given at present, is shown by 
the fact that only 2,447 are returned 
as full members out of the entire com- 
munity outside of Bijnor, or just above 
17 per cent. It is further shown by the 
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fact that the entire village community 
gave a total of only 172 rupees, during 
the year, for pastoral support and to 
all benevolences, or about one anna, 
nine and one-third pies per individual. 
It is also shown by the fact that only 
seven weddings were performed ac- 
cording to Christian rites.” 

The difficulties are tremendous, and 
the recorded decreases in figures are 
solemn facts, but as was said at the 
beginning of this paragraph, it is my 
honest conviction that progress has been 
made. It has not been as much as we 
would like to see, and not as much as 
last year. Workers have been reduced 
with the most unfortunate effects, and 
the prospects are not bright in this re- 
spect for the coming year; but on the 
other hand, I believe the record shows 
that we have reached the-end of the 
year just past with a clearer under- 
standing of our task, and with a greater 
determination to overcome our difficul- 
ties than ever’ before. 


Summary 


It is true that there is: much preach- 
ing the melas. Many thousands of 
of Scripture portions were sold last 
year, and tens of thousands of tracts 
were distributed. The evangelistic 
month was observed almost in every 
district; special services were held dur- 
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ing Passion Week. The District Con- 
ferences report some real works of 
grace as a result of the evangelistic 
services; and the Bareilly Conference 
was most assuredly a time of blessing 
to those who could attend. We note 
with gratitude that the Mass Movement 
is spreading among the Chamars of the 
Bijnor and Moradabad Districts, par- 
ticularly; and both in Kumaun and 
Garhwal there is a definite turning to- 
ward Christ from among the Doms. 
Good contacts have been made during 
the year with the Arya Samaj, in its 
Golden Jubilee meetings, when mission- 
aries and others were invited to deliver 
the Christian message from a non- 
Christian platform. People of all castes 
and classes have been touched in one 
way or another by our Christian mes- 
sengers. The roads leading into Thibet 
and Nepal—countries that are closed to 
direct Mission work—are annually lined 
with traders who carry the Gospel in 
their hearts as well as in Scripture por- 
tions back to these closed lands; our 
schools are filled with non-Christian 
boys who receive Bible teaching; and 
there are thousands of boys and girls in 
our Christian hostels who look to us for 
Christian guidance. Opportunities for 
evangelistic work are wonderful. The 
difficulties are nothing compared with 
the opportunities. 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by S. W. Clemes 


Two Conferences 


What is the goal of the Church in 
India? Are the spiritual leaders who 
have come from Western shores keep- 
ing pace with the political progress 
now so rapidly taking place? There is 
no question in the minds of most that 
the watchword in ‘the spiritual devel- 
opment of Christ’s Church in India is 
a self-conscious, self-supporting, self- 
propagating Church. Wise has been 
the leadership of Bishop J. W. Robin- 
son in calling all the district superin- 
tendents and other leaders in the Delhi 
Area, in April, to an evangelistic con- 
ference in Lahore, and, in July, to an 
educational conference in Meerut. These 
two conferences have produced more 
generating power, more releasing forces 


for righteousness, and farther-reaching 
influences than any other similar meet- 
ings that we have attended for the past 
fifteen years. One of the results has 
been the publication of a printed course 
for chaudries, and plans are afoot to 
complete a three years’ course for these 
chosen laymen. An awakening may be 
expected within the next five years that 
will startle our people into a self-hood 
that shall never die. 

The influence of these two conferences 
can be seen also in the higher standards 
and aims set for our Theological Sem- 
inary in Bareilly. Not content with this, 
representatives of North India and 
Northwest India met at Ghaziabad and 
launched a Bible school for the Delhi 
Area admitting sixth, seventh and eighth 
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class men. It is to open, new and fresh, 
without tradition, July, 1930, under the 
able leadership of William Dye, at pres- 
ent district superintendent of Meerut. 


The First Epworth League Institute 


At Masuri canal bungalow, eight 
miles from the Ingraham Institute, 
Ghaziabad, the first Epworth League 
Institute of Northwest India Confer- 
ence was held, November 11-17, 1929. 
Here Indian boys and girls, twelve to 
twenty years of age, sat in classes to- 
gether, and ate from the same table. 
One hundred and sixty-six students and 
leaders from Muttra, Ghaziabad, Meerut, 
Aligarh, and Delhi schools spent the 
Institute days in tents and under the 
trees. Ten years ago, to bring our young 
people together for an out-door camp 
would have shocked many. But a new 
day has dawned for our youth. Oh the 
pity of it, that boys and girls in India 
have to grow up apart from each other! 

Aside from the opportunity afforded 
by the class work to understand prin- 
ciples of honesty, the secret of story 
telling, proper methods in Bible study, 
and up-to-date ways of making an Ep- 
worth League vital, was the wider field 
of comradeship between Indians and 
missionaries. They ate and played and 
swam together. There is no question 
that Northwest India Conference has 
found a choice spot for all future In- 
stitutes. 

It was our good fortune to have the 
General Secretary of the Epworth 
League present. The program for the 
study of Indian villages, using Brayne’s 
two books, “Village Uplift,’ and ‘Soc- 
rates in an Indian Village,” supple- 
mented by the printed notes of the 
General Secretary, are most practical 
and far-reaching. Improvement in vil- 
lage sanitation and general living con- 
ditions offers a great challenge for our 
young people. 

And who can forget Sunday, Novem- 
ber 17? It was the closing night. A 
flaming cross of wood was laid out on 
the ground upon which each boy and 
girl contributed his small bundle of 
twigs, flung its brightness skyward. The 
leader spoke fittingly on the meaning of 
this Christian emblem, and as the stu- 
dents standing in the form of a square 
about the burning cross gave their brief 
testimony of what the Institute had 
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meant to them, the effect was impres- 
sive and heart-stirring. 


Stand Upon Thy Feet 


An inferiority complex has possessed 
our people for many years. Coming 
from the outcaste group, many of them 
never get away from their environment 
and occupational pursuits, and conse- 
quently find it difficult to be at ease 
with men and women of the higher 
castes. The work of the district evan- 
gelist in spurring such people on to 
learn to tell Bible stories, to begin to 
talk to the Heavenly Father in prayer, 
to understand catechism teaching, may 
sound very simple and old-fashioned, 
but it is just in the learning and telling 
of these things that courage and self- 
hood are fostered. Pause for a moment 
as you think of these questions: Who 
is Jesus Christ? What did He do for 
our salvation? What is sin? What are 
the fruits of sin? What are the fruits 
of the Holy Spirit? These are some of 
the questions occupying the attention 
of village men and women. One of our 
district evangelists tells of a sweeper 
boy of the depressed classes who had 
become a real Christian. One day as 
he was sweeping the railway platform, 
a dignified maulvi sahib said to the boy, 
with a bit of sarcasm in his voice, 
“What do you gain by being a Chris- 
tian?” Quick as a flash, the boy re- 
plied, “New Life.’ The Mohammedan 
religious teacher said, “How?” And the 
boy said, “Once I was an idolator, a 
liar, a drinker of intoxicating liquor, 
and now I do none of these things.” 
The Mohammedan moved away silently. 

Practically all the districts are using 
the point system in checking up the 
number of stories told, verses recited, 
prayers learned, and bhajans memo- 
rized. One district, four years ago, re- 
ported at the end of the year a little 
over 300 points. This year it totalled 
15,847. Visualize what this religious 
educational campaign means measured 
in thousands of motor miles over sun- 
baked roads. Think of the hours it 
takes, patiently sitting beside men and 
women under pipal trees, near mud huts, 
in wind and burning dust, in the dis- 
traction of chickens, pigs and pigeons. 
Is it worth while? Yes, if, by some 
means, the Word of God can become a 
vital thing in the life of the village 
Christian. 
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New Experiments 

I write not of experiments in chemis- 
try or physics, but of character-building 
in our boys’ and girls’ schools. One 
girls’ school purchased a goat for each 
“family” in the dormitory, with the ex- 
ception of one, and that ‘family’ se- 
lected chickens. The girls take care of 
the goats and kids, keep a record of the 
grain given, amount of eggs and milk 
received, etc. The same school has 
started a course in home management, 
including the making of a baby outfit. 

Another school works on the family 
basis, family picnics, family meals, etc. 
We note with satisfaction the gradual 
installation of proper playground equip- 
ment, parallel bars, swings gloriously 
swinging, and water deep enough for a 
plunge and a swim. 

Boys tie knots at the rug-making 
looms, sit in classes making their own 
shirts and pants, bend their backs to 
dig and to plow and to sow in the wait- 
ing fields, and to hammer and to saw 
and to nail at the carpenter’s bench. 
The wonderful advance of electricity 
has determined one school to start an 
electrical experimental shop. 


Flashlights from District Conferences 
The Sarba Bill for the prohibition of 


child marriage has been passed. It be- 
comes effective April, 1930. The name 
of Sarba has thus become _  associ- 


ated with an epochal law which will 
earn for him, eventually, the gratitude 
of India’s millions. To make this bill 
effective, however, it must have pub- 
licity. This need and opportunity were 
recognized at several District Confer- 
ences. The preachers of one district 
passed a resolution pledging their co- 
operation with the Government in 
spreading information about the new 
law, under which no girl below four- 
teen years of age nor boy below eight- 
een can be legally married. 

Several District Conferences were 
given enlarged and clarified ideas as to 
the meaning of a self-supporting church. 
Rev. Iqbal Masih of the United Pres- 
byterian Mission, himself a living expo- 
nent of such a church, told how it could 
be done. 

Interesting was the experiment of a 
certain District Conference in showing 
the chaudries how a place of worship 
should be erected. Already in that dis- 
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trict, places of worship modelled on the 
plan shown, have been made. 

A.drama on the Baby Fold Welfare 
was presented by the boys of a certain 
school to the District Conference. This 
drama was repeated at the Central 
Church and led to a surprising contri- 
bution to the Baby Fold of over 100 
rupees. 


Self-Support 

Perhaps the most gratifying feature 
of the work of this Conference is the 
chain of self-supporting or almost self- 
supporting churches. Mussoorie, Dehra 
Dun, Rurki, Meerut, Ghaziabad, Delhi, 
Sonepat, Aligarh, Muttra, Brindaban, 
Agra and Tundla, all are in this cate- 
gory. It would be a splendid achieve- 
ment if all our centers were made so 
strong that they could not only take 
care of themselves, but help the weaker 
stations. One district hands over the 
money for the support of a circuit to 
the local church. This has awakened 
the local church members to interest 
in the work going on outside the con- 
gregation. They want to see if the 
money spent brings in good returns. 
There is hope that the local church 
will in time take over all the work of 
the city. A sense of growing pride in 
possession and an acknowledgment that 
the pastor is our pastor and the church 
is our church and the burden is our 
burden, has entered into the hearts of 
many of the people. 


Refresher Course 

The Refresher Course given at Ingra- 
ham Institute, July 13-25, was no misno- 
mer. For months and years, these twenty- 
seven preachers gathered from the nine 
districts of the Conference, and some 
even from other missions, had never 
had a chance to attend such a meeting. 
Day in, day out, they had been giving: 
the best they had to their people. But 
refreshing was essential, and now they 
had come for fresh power and renewed 
life. 

This was the third year a Refresher 
Course had been given. Hach year a 
different group of men had attended. 
In some respects this one was better 
than the other two. The combination 
of the Refresher Course for chaudries 
with that for preachers was beneficial 
to all. Both groups met together for 
devotions and for practical discussions 
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of vital village problems, such as Chris- 
tian marriages, village improvements, 
worship and idolatry. Play also blended 
the two groups and brought teacher and 
preacher and laymen together on the 
playground. The Institute boasts of a 
swimming pool, and white skin and 
brown ducked and dived and splashed in 
great glee. 

It might not be out of place to tell 
here how instruction on the Life of 
Christ was given to the chaudries. It 
was somewhat novel in method. The 
first evening, slides on the first part of 
the Life of Christ were shown and de- 
scribed, and for each slide one chaudrie 
was appointed. The incidents were 
gone over again in class the next day 
and, in the evening, the chaudries them- 
selves gave the stories connected with 
the pictures shown. In the same way, 
the second half of the Life of Christ 
was gone over during the next two 
days. There was great attention: the 
pictures served to fix the events well in 
the chaudries’ minds, and the fullness 
and precision with which they gave the 
narratives each second evening was 
highly gratifying. 

Expressions from the men as to the 
benefits of the course tell something of 
its worthwhileness: One thanked God 
for having seen a wonderful vision. 
Another rejoiced that his own personal 
weaknesses had been revealed and in 
part removed. They all were looking 
forward to putting into practice what 
they had learned and expressed the hope 
that their own village people would be 
refreshed. 


Brindaban Hospital (W. F. M. S.) 

This is the fortieth anniversary of 
the purchase of the first piece of land 
for the work of the Church in Brinda- 
ban. In 1889 the land was acquired. 
In 1910, the hospital was built, giving 
a place for in-patients. Much praise is 
due to Dr. Emma Scott for her devoted 
work. 

Someone has said that “this lone hos- 
pital is the bravest spot in India.” In 
a city where one is burdened with a 
sense of overpowering evil, its doctors 
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have ministered this year to 767 in- 
patients, cared for over 9,000 dispensary 
patients, and performed 557 operations. 

To-day the hospital has a more com- 
plete staff than at any previous time. 
The eighteen Christian Indian nurses 
all take active part in the evangelistic 
work. We recently visited the hospi- 
tal, saw the motor ambulance, the 
wheeled stretcher, the new beds, the 
up-to-date sterilizer, and the growing 
efforts on the part of the staff to meet 
the needs of their expensive work. They 
still lack private room accommodation, 
X-ray, electricity, and running water. A 
church building, too, is an imperative 
necessity. 


Giving Out of Poverty 

For the past three years rainfall has 
been scanty. The wheat fields this year 
in many places were not ploughed nor 
sowed and, therefore, prospects for the 
April crops are not bright. A most un- 
usual calamity occurred in several of 
our districts. A district superintendent 
very vividly describes what took place. 
“For several months in succession lo- 
custs swarmed about and created un- 
told damage to the crops. As they were 
going away they were kind enough to 
leave their eggs behind. Gradually these 
eggs developed into larve. They began 
to crawl about to eat what little grain 
had been spared before. As they grew, 
they began to hop about and penetrated 
even into the villagers’ homes. They 
prevented the people from eating and 
drinking, because they filled the wells 
and hopped into the cooking vessels, 
and as the bread was being kneaded 
they would jump into the dough. In 
short, it seemed as though we were 
being visited by one of the plagues of 
Egypt. Our poor village Christians were 
starving. This affected our jalsas. For 
when those who normally give, have not 
even enough food to eat, perforce, there 
is less to give. Nevertheless, our pov- 
erty-stricken Christians did give what 
they could, and we were assured that 
this poverty and anxiety could not sep- 
arate them from the love of their 
Saviour.” 
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BENGAL CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. BH. Dewey 


Asansol District—Industrial Problems 

We cannot think of the work of this 
district without turning to the indus- 
trial problems of the communities which 
make up the district. The church 
seems but little heeded in the busy rush 
of modern life. Man feels, first of all, 
that he must live, and living has not 
been closely enough associated with 
the abundant life our Master came to 
usher in. Low wages, poor housing con- 
ditions, little opportunity for social life 
under decent surroundings, these and a 
score of other problems lie before the 
Christian Church which would ade- 
quately serve its community, and pre- 
sent the Christ to the non-Christian 
world. The white man has come to 
India, sometimes to gain for self, and 
sometimes to give to others. In the 
industrial centers, where exploitation 
seems to be the characteristic of the 
white approach, the Church’s task is 
made doubly difficult. The Christians 
may be employed, but the system into 
which they are thrown is foreign to 
their ideal of Christlike service, which 
should temper all industrial activity, 
and the doubt aroused by the seeming 
conflict between business and _ the 
Church often determines the slow prog- 
ress made in the building of the 
Church. The year has found most of 
the Christians in the district well 
placed in some one or another of the 
several industrial callings. The revolt 
of some of the young men against the 
system which they find in modern in- 
dustry, is to be expected. The prob- 
lem of the establishment of an ade- 
quate Church center to care for the 
Christians of each community, stands 
as the chief consideration as we face 
the future. 


Birbhum District 

The scattered centers of this district 
are the several points from which the 
evangelistic appeal is launched among 
the Mohammedan, and Hindu peoples. 
To a large extent the people live in 
villages, and have a far more natural 
life before them than do the peoples 
of the industrial sections about Asansol 
and Calcutta. There is a gradual ten- 


dency, however, for industry to claim 
part of the people, a larger part each 
year as the rice milling, and the lac, or 
Shellac, refining, goes on. The work 
around Pakaur and Sangrampur has 
shown signs of improvement through 
the year, and the other points where 
our work is of later origin, give signs 
of hope for future centers which will 
more adequately cope with the demands 
of the day. Bolpur and Sangrampur 
will naturally become the centers for 
the Bengali educational work of the 
district. 


Calcutta—Bengali District 

This district prides itself on its large 
number of organized Quarterly Confer- 
ences, each of which is making a def- 
inite and earnest effort to support its 
church. There has been during the 
year a gradual increase in the amount 
given for self-support, and the growth 
of the Laymen’s Movement is helping 
greatly the cause. The holding of the 
Area Convention in the midst of the 
work in the city, brought to the lay- 
men a new idea of the bigness of the 
task before the Church, and with a 
growing number of earning members in 
nearly every community, the hope that 
the next few years will see a definite 
advance is well founded. 


Calcutta—Hindustani District 

The Hindustani people of our Church 
have shown this year a great desire to 
make their church their own. Many 
have been the members who have mi- 
grated down into the industrial fields 
in and about the city, and, after being 
hunted out by our pastors and workers, 
have made ours their church home. 
The district is not old in point of years. 
It has been connected, until a few years 
ago, with the Bengali work, but now that 
the division is made, and definite starts 
made in the three or four centers which 
seem best to cover the need, each of the 
centers presents a great opportunity, an 
opportunity made bright by the grow- 
ing membership, which is made up 
largely of men regularly employed in 
one or another of the industrial fields. 
New schools, opened as demand arose, 
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and through the efforts of the people 
themselves, are caring for the educa- 
tion of the children in the various cen- 
ters, and the general tendency through- 
out the district is to enlarge the work, 
and pay for the enlarged work through 
funds raised locally on the field. There 
is ne group among which there seems 
to be greater hope than among the 
Hindustanis, and their rapid increase 
in numbers through the Gomoh, Asan- 
sol, and Calcutta fields, proves that ef- 
fort among them is well worth while. 


Gomoh District 

Young in years, but rapidly taking a 
place of leadership in numbers, the 
Gomoh District stands out as something 
of a Mass Movement District on the 
edge of the Bengal Conference. The 
district superintendent tells of the pres- 
ent status in the following terms: 
“There are now nine large prosperous 
circuits, forty workers, ten day schools, 
twenty-two hundred Christians, and six 
thousand inquirers.” A definite at- 
tempt is being made to get property 
at the various circuit headquarters, in 
order that we may have our own land 
for centers. The Christians of this dis- 
trict live for the most part in villages, 
but already industry has broken down 
the ordinary life of the Indian village, 
as the coal and mica mines have opened 
up throughout the _ district. Here, 
again, there is the combined problem of 
the agricultural and industrial surround- 
ings, and the need of the future is for 
centers, well equipped with men and 
women of the highest type. 


Pakaur District 

The Santali work speaks for itself. 
An aboriginal people, for several years 
shepherded along with the Bengalis, 
are showing their strength in their sep- 
arate districts, and their constant in- 
crease in the Christian community, 
even though the financial aid from 
without has fallen time and time again, 
speaks well of their faith. The San- 
tals have shown an intense desire for 
education, and the schools provided 
have been filled to overflowing. The 
simple country churches have been well 
attended, and the willingness of the vil- 
lages to accept definite responsibility in 
the management and support of the 
church gives hope that the coming 
years will see a more and more im- 
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portant Christian power in the people 
who, in many ways, have had such a 
small chance in the past. 


English District 

The work among the Anglo-Indian 
peoples calls for regular attention from 
most of the missionaries in the Confer- 
ence. In almost every one of the larger 
centers there are regular services in 
English, and the pastor, in each case, 
finds many an opportunity to help the 
unfortunate English-speaking brother or 
sister who is suffering because of bad 
fortune, or some fault. This work is 
self-supporting, and appears to be giving 
a new ray of hope to hundreds of peo- 
ple who are finding their position in 
India more and more trying as the 
months go on. The failure of the Anglo- 
Indian Churches to furnish leaders for 
the Indian work has been a great blow 
to the hopes of those who founded the 
Anglo-Indian institutions for that pur- 
pose. But the great need of the people 
among whom all of the missionaries so 
constantly move, demands constant at- 
tention, and all who have a part in the 
task of helping the Anglo-Indian find 
the service a hard, yet needed one. The 
English District prides itself in its nu- 
merous property holdings, much of the 
income of which goes to help in the 
caring for the educational needs. There 
has been a definite tendency this past 
year for the English speaking churches 
to take a part in the evangelization of 
the Indian, and it is hoped that tenden- 
ey may go on and on as the years come 
and go. 
Ushagram—A New Educational Ap- 

proach 

The program of work combined with 
study, with every boy and every girl be- 
coming more and more self-supporting, 
has proved to be a program in which 
the mind of the child shows up better 
than in the usual sort of routine. Edu- 
eators from all over India, and many 
visitors from America, have visited this 
“village of the New Day,” and have 
been impressed with the industriousness 
of the inhabitants. The Village is grow- 
ing; the plan for the girls’ section has 
been laid out. The faculty and mis- 
sionary homes are under construction. 
The step toward a high school for girls, 
the only high school for girls in the 
Burdwan Division, with its hundreds of 
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thousands of inhabitants, has been 
taken. The new bus is bringing boys 
and girls, in ever increasing numbers, 
to Ushagram class and field work, and 
as there are outsiders being brought in 
for training, so there are Ushagram 
boys and girls with trained teachers, 
going out to the surrounding communi- 
ties. Education, centering in a village, 
which in the light of present condi- 
tions, may well be a model, is proving 
itself the education which trains boys 
and girls for a more active part in 
community life when they leave the 
classroom, the field, the shop, and their 
model village home. 


Collins High School and the Lee Me- 
morial 
There has been an increase in the 
attendance of Christian boys this year, 
and a high standard of training has 
been given. At the same time it should 
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be noted that the number of girls un- 
der higher training is far greater than 
the number of boys. The economic sit- 
uation is calling the boys into industry, 
while the girls often go on in their 
classes after finishing the middle school 
classes. The whole demand seems to 
be to equalize the number of boyseand 
girls in all of the centers of education. 


Pakaur Santali School 


An effort is being made in Pakaur 
along the same lines as the effort in 
Ushagram. The Pakaur work centers, 
however, in the Santali people, a people 
easily led into the village plan of edu- 
cational betterment. The Santali have 
been considered a backward race, but 
they are proving by their willingness 
to learn, that they are very forward 
in many ways. Their experiment, which 
carries the boys and girls together in 
many classes, is proving very successful. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 
Reported by O. M. Auner 


Building the Indian Church 

Christian Missions are in India for 
one purpose, and that purpose is to win 
India for Christ. If India is to be won 
for Christ, churches must be established 
that are indigenous, self-propagating, 
and self-sustaining. During the years 
that have gone, the task has been to 
lay the foundations. They have been 
long in building but they have been 
laid carefully and well. Much is due 
to the missionaries who have preceded 
us for their vision and Spirit-filled 
lives, and the foundations that are laid 
are upon the solid rock of Christ. 

We must never get away from this 
vision, but a new day is before us and 
new methods and new material must be 
brought into use. The missionary must 
decrease while the Indian man or 
woman increases. This does not mean 
that the number of missionaries should 
be cut down, but it may mean that their 
number should be_ increased. The 
meaning is in the kind of work done. 
The missionary naturally leads, and it 
may be said that the Indian naturally 
follows. An India Church that is indig- 
enous and self-propagating cannot come 
into being until Indian leaders are de- 
veloped, and if Indian leaders are de- 


veloped, they must be given a chance 
to lead, or even pushed out and com- 
pelled to lead. In this way, the mis- 
sionary must sacrifice himself and be- 
come the councilor and helper of the 
Indian leader. Not fewer but more 
missionaries are needed for this task. 
And not less financial assistance from 
America, but more is urgently needed. 

We have made a beginning, and Cen- 
tral Provinces has some fine Indian 
leaders in places of responsibility. B. 
S. Wishard is superintendent of Raipur 
district. B. R. Judah has completed his 
third year as superintendent of Gada- 
wara District and is now superintendent 
of the enlarged Narsinghpur District. For 
several years Miss Banerji has been 
in charge of the Christian Normal 
School for girls and Miss Bose is in 
charge of the Girls’ School at Jagdal- 
pur. S. Philip is acting superintend- 
ent of Khandwa district, and Puran Das 
is associate superintendent of Jubbul- 
pore District. These Indian leaders are 
worthy of the trust placed upon them. 
Others are in training and the num- 
ber will increase as time goes on. 


Balaghat District 
Labor conditions—In most respects 
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the year has been a normal one, though 
industrial conditions in the district are 
decidedly abnormal. One of the most 
important industries carried on is man- 
ganese mining. The mines belong to 
many different companies, and are 
found in the central, southern and west- 
ern parts of the civil district. Hitherto 
they have provided an abundance of 
labor for all who desired it. Owing to 
a glut in the market, the price of man- 
ganese has dropped so low, that dur- 
ing the past year more than a dozen 
mines have had to close down, causing 
a considerable disturbance in the labor 
market. In the eastern part of the 
territory, apart from farming, the chief 
industry has been the cutting and cart- 
ing of railway sleepers. Here, too, ow- 
ing to the depletion of the forest, work 
has been greatly curtailed. Disorgan- 
ization of labor centers always tends 
to scatter the Christian community and 
make it more difficult for pastors and 
workers to visit them, while lack of 
visitation gives the impression that no 
one is interested in them. Many of our 
Christians have their own farms and 
are not dependent upon these labor 
camps, except for a period in the dry 
season when they visit them for a time 
to augment their incomes. 

The Work—The special month of 
evangelism was observed by all the 
workers. In some cases the time was 
altered so that those engaged in school 
work could first see the annual exam- 
ination through, and then have time 
for preaching in the villages. In most 
cases the workers carried on an in- 
tensive campaign within their own ter- 
ritory and were helped by the preach- 
ers in charge. During the month, 968 
meetings were held, bringing about 
24,000 people under the sound of the 
Gospel. Ten were baptized; 1,500 Scrip- 
ture portions were sold, and thousands 
of tracts found their way into the 
hands of those who could read them. 
Converts were won and baptized in 
eight centers, and in Balaghat there 
were more converts than in any year 
since the opening of the work. The 
newly opened station at Lalbarra has 
yielded its first fruits to the kingdom 
of God. and a family has been baptized. 
We look for and pray for the time 
when Lalbarra shall become a strong 
circuit and a power in the evangeliza- 
tion of its people. At Rampaile, the 
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other newly opened circuit, some prog- 
ress has been made. The work in Bai- 
har goes steadily forward. The Baihar 
school is playing an important part in 
the development of the work. It is the 
natural feeder for all branches of serv- 
ice. The school is co-educational and 
until now has been the only such school 
in the Conference. 

Four of the Indian Workers attended 
the Calcutta Area Convention and re- 
ceived a larger vision of the possibil- 
ities of a strong Indian Church. 


Jagdalpur District 

Mrs. A. H. Holland, in the absenee of 
the superintendent, has had much of 
the responsibility of the district during 
the year, S. Ariel, the Indian pastor, 
helped in a splendid way in the tour- 


ing. Miss Bose has been in charge of 
the Girls’ School and she writes as 
follows: “Last May, two of our girls 


who were studying in the Christian 
Normal School, returned to Jagdalpur. 
The first thing these girls did was to 
start a Daily Vacation Bible School. 
They held three classes under the trees 
in the Christian village near the school. 
The average attendance was 60, and 
when the Central School reopened in 
June, all these children came to the 
kindergarten class. The girls and boys 
work in the rice and they also cut 
grass. They are the happiest when 
working in the open fields.” 

An interesting medical work has de- 
veloped, growing out of the aches and 
pains of the boys of the hostel and 
extending to the people of the village 
nearby. In April, a Jagdalpur girl re- 
turned from nurse’s training and has 
since been engaged in this work. We 
have a small dispensary, where over 
three thousand visits were made for 
medicine in seven months. Most of the 
visits were for common ailments for 
which there were no remedies in these 
poor homes. Often it has been neces- 
sary to share effort with some sorcerer 
or god or goddess, in whom many of the 
people have confidence and sometimes 
they come to the missionary only when 
these have failed and the case is hope- 
less. Serious cases were sent to the 
State Hospital, where the patients re- 
ceived many bottles of medicine. In 
April and May, cholera was widespread 
and it was possible to help many, both 
by personal ministration, and by giving 
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our medicine to the workers in the 
more distant villages. 

Our chief responsibility is to develop 
the large baptized community, urging 
the establishing of simple village 
schools to instruct the children and 
others in Christian living and experi- 
ence. 

The year has witnessed 37 weddings 
and 73 baptisms. The need is for about 
everything that God in Christ wishes 
465,000 people to have and enjoy, for, as 
yet, they have scarcely begun to possess 
any of the blessings necessary to a well- 
rounded life either physically or spirit- 
ually. It is a Macedonian call from a 
great open state where the people, them- 
selves, have scarcely learned enough to 
know what their own needs are. Error, 
illiteracy, darkness and death have the 
thousands in their grip, but these must 
all give way to the power of Christ, who 
is “The Way, the Truth, and the Life’. 


Jubbulpore District 


The eight circuits of the district pre- 
sent a variety of problems, situations 
and challenge. Two are vernacular cir- 
cuits, with denser population of the 
city and immediate surroundings. Five 
are vernacular circuits in the midst of 
village conditions. There is one sub- 
circuit with work chiefly in the 
crowded bazaar and the unique condi- 
tions that pertain to a military and hill 
station. One charge is the English 
Church in Jubbulpore, unique in its 
work, opportunity and future. 

As the years pass, more and more 
English-speaking Indians are found in 
the English Church congregation. This 
church ministers to the students from 
the college and from the high schools. 
It is evident that this church must as- 
sume wider obligations among Indians. 
The prayer meeting, Hpworth League 
and Sunday school are agents of the 
Church to further’ the interests of the 
kingdom of God. 

The Sadar and city circuits are in 
the busy activities of the masses. The 
former numbers in its congregation, 
students, teachers and missionaries from 
Howa Bagh, in addition to members 
from various walks of life. The latter 
has the high school and Thoburn Insti- 
tute students among its hearers. One 
local preacher in the city and two in 
the Sadar comprise the mission evan- 
gelistic staff. The City Church has 
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greatly improved in spiritual tone and 
in the harmony of its working this year 
under the leadership of Phul Singh. 
His marriage with Muktibai early in 
the year brought a capable and loyal 
worker to that church. Puran Das, in 
the Sadar Circuit, completes an unusu- 
ally well sustained pastorate of four- 
teen years. Both these circuits are very 
much alive. There are Christians in 
25 villages in Gotegaon Circuit, and in 
20 villages in the Shapura Circuit. 

The work of the Revival month was 
more than usually interesting and prom- 
ising. Students from the college and 
Thoburn Institute lent willing and ef- 
fective help in the evangelistic meetings 
in different circuits. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety in the district, outside the Howa 
Bagh schools, is carried on under two 
heads, evangelistic and educational, 
with a force of four assistants, ten 
teachers and twenty-seven Bible Women. 

The Christian High School—During 
the year very definite progress has been 
made in the matter of a Union High 
School. From the first of October a 
joint committee composed of represen- 
tatives from the three Missions in Jub- 
bulpore, took over the charge of the 
Rev. W. E. Gor- 
don, of the Disciples Mission, is prin- 
cipal for the time being, and the entire 
staff will be continued until the end of 
the school year. Rev. Abdul Rahim is 
the representative of our Church on 
the Staff. 

The name chosen for the high school 
is the “Christian High School.” Its lo- 
cation has been fixed in Jubbulpore, at 
Silver Oaks and Thoburn Institute prop- 
erties. The High School classes moved 
into Thoburn Institute building during 
the Christmas holidays. Last year four- 
teen boys from the high school appeared 
for the matriculation examination, of 
whom two passed. This year seven boys 
from our hostel will appear in the 
examination. Of the seventy-six Chris- 
tian boys in the high school, eleven are 
from the Church of England, thirty- 
four from the Disciples Mission and 
twenty-one from the Methodists. 

The boys manage their own mess, Rev. 
Abdul Rahim is in charge of the hostel 
and also supervises the study periods. 
The boys take an active interest in 
games, but thus far no playground has 
been arranged for them. However, land 
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is available, and it is hoped that before Bishop and Mrs. Fisher, has had a suc- 
long a playground will be provided. A cessful year. The enrollment is 156. Of 


sub-committee has been appointed to 
draw up a constitution and rules and is 
considering plans for the coming school 
year. By that time it is expected that the 
details of the union scheme will be 
pretty fully worked out and that the 
school can definitely enter upon its new 
career. The committee feel that upon 
them rests the responsibility for mak- 
ing effective plans for the education of 
Christian boys. 


Khandwa District 


One of the most important events of 
the year has been the transfer of the 
Girls’ Normal School from Jubbulpore 
to Khandwa. The school began its 
work the first of July, with Miss Ben- 
erji in charge, with two other well- 
qualified teachers and fifty girls en- 
rolled. This is the largest enrollment 
in the history of the school. Both girls’ 
schools are now cramped for quarters 
and a new building for the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School is a necessity. 

With our growing village community, 
there is no work more important than 
the village work. The district will not 
soon forget the visit of Bishop Fisher. 
During the three days he was with us 
he saw the stations of Burhanpur and 
Khandwa, lectured in the City Library 
Hall and visited seven of the important 
villages where Christians are living. 
Bishop Fisher has probably seen more 
of our village work than any previous 
bishop. 

The hope of evangelizing the baptized 
people of the district lies in the train- 
ing of the children. The children can 
not be trained without schools. It is 
true there are Government schools and 
the Government gives the right to all 
children to attend school, but there are 
ways of keeping the low caste children 
away and but few attend the Govern- 
ment schools. This makes the need of 
village Christian schools all the greater. 
At the present time there are seven 
such schools. The schools are not per- 
fect, but they have all done good work, 
and marked improvement is seen among 
the Christians where we have these 
schools. More. such schools are needed. 

The Khandwa Boys’ School, now 
known as “Fisher Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School,” so named in honor of 


these, 61 are in the Middle School and 
95 in the Primary. Fifteen of the boys 


are in the tailor class. There is a 
school ‘garden and the boys who are 
not in the tailor class work for an 
hour each day on their garden plots. 


The boys are assigned plots of ground 
about fifteen feet square. They pur- 
chase much of their clothing from the 
produce they raise on these plots. Some 
of the boys earn money in other ways. 
In doing these things the boys are mak- 
ing progress in self-support and in self- 
respect. There are 87 boys in the hos- 
tel. Since the school is now a Con- 
ference institution, there are boys from 
five different places and some from 
other Missions. The school has nine 
teachers, five of whom are trained. 

The Girls’ Middle School has a hostel 
residence of one hundred. Good re- 
sults come from the girls’ school not 
only in scholarship, but in character 
building as well. A class of thirty boys 
and girls was taken into full member- 
ship in the chureh during the year. 
These had been in a preparatory class 
led by the pastor. 

The Khandwa Christian mela (Camp 
Meeting) was held in a mango grove at 
the close of the revival month. The 
United Church of Canada Mission, work- 
ing in the southern part of Indore State, 
unites with us in the effort. 

In many ways, the Khandwa church 
has had the best year in its history. 
For the last seven years the church 
building has had but little repairs. 
Conditions were getting so bad that 
something had to be done. The pastor 
and his people shouldered the responsi- 
bility and 725 rupees were subscribed 
and paid by the local church, and re- 
pairs were made to both church and 
parsonage. The church is outgrowing 
its dimensions. The Junior church is 
held at a different hour and, even with- 
out the juniors, it is sometimes difficult 
to find sitting room at the ordinary 
Sunday service. Plans for enlarging 
the church must early be considered. 
The only other church that is self-sup- 
porting in the district is the one at 
village Kanapur. This village church 
has its regular preaching service, an 
organized Sunday school, a weekly 
prayer meeting and an organized Official 
Board, 
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Narsinghpur District 

The district has previously been 
known as Gadawara but it is now en- 
larged and constitutes all Narsinghpur 
Civil District. Thoburn Biblical Insti- 
tute has been moved from Jubbulpore 
to Narsinghpur and will be largely re- 
sponsible for the evangelization of the 
district. A school building and hostel 
are under construction. 

The primary school at Narsinghpur 
has an enrollment of 90. About half 
of the number are Christian. Twenty- 
nine of the boys are in the hostel. 

The Indian superintendent of the dis- 
trict, B. R. Judah, lives at Gadawara, 
which makes two principal centers for 
the district. There are Christians liv- 
ing in about twenty-five villages, and 
the total number of Christians for the 
district is about six hundred. Nar- 
singhpur, Goetgaon and Shapura, to- 
gether, constitute an area in which for 
many years baptizing has been done 
among some of the poorer classes. Some 
fine examples of Christian character 
have resulted from these. But, as a 
whole, the efforts of caste influence and 
ignorance have greatly hindered the 
building up of the Christian community. 
The Christians in the villages near 
Gadawara have.been baptized in more 
recent years, and the great problem and 
opportunity are to build up this Chris- 
-tian community. 


Raipur District 


B. F. Wishard, the Indian superin- 
tendent of the district, writes that the 
area of the district covers 17,105 square 
miles, and the population totals about 
150,000. This population is made up 
largely of Hindus, Kabirpanthis, Sat- 
namis, Aboriginies and Gonds. Kabir- 
panthis and Satnamis are followers of 
corrupt Theistic sects and have broken 
with Hinduism. The Aborigines are 
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Animists. The village farthest south, 
which has been occupied by a worker, 
is 38 miles from the nearest railway 
station and is about 60 miles from Rai- 
pur by road. The village farthest north, 
where a preacher has been living, is 53 
miles from the railway and 73 miles 
from Raipur by road. Dhamda, which 
is 21 miles by cart road from Drug, is 
practically the center of the work north 
of the railway. 

There are five circuits in the district 
and in addition to Raipur proper, the 
workers—three Conference members, 
five local preachers and three exhorters 
—are located in eight different places 
in the district. In the various non- 
Christian fairs held in the district, in 
the markets and bazaars, in the nu- 
merous mohallas, and among people of 
high and low caste, the Gospel has been 
proclaimed with zeal, and religious 
tracts and handbills have been freely 
distributed. The Bible women in the 
city and in the district have not only 
taken the Gospel message into the 
homes where men can go, but they have 
been able to stop the practice of giving 
opium to children in many a home. 

There are three day schools for non- 
Christians, however, the school at Don- 
gargarh has three Christian students. 
These three children are from our new 
converts in that place. One of the 
former students of this school who was 
recently baptized is now happy in 
teaching others. The school for Hindu 
girls, in the city, enrolls 73 and con- 
tinues to be popular. 

The Christian community numbers 
569. Of these, 97 are probationers, 276 
full members and 196 children. The 
value of the property reported is the 
same as last year, but it will not be 
possible to claim the same valuation 
another year if funds are not avail- 
able for necessary repairs to the differ- 
ent buildings. 


INDIA METHODIST THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Reported by C. F. H. Gusé 


Purpose 

The purpose of the India Methodist 
Theological College is to provide for the 
intellectual and spiritual training of 
young men for the Christian ministry in 
India, giving them an approach, out- 


look and training, which is impossible 
to give in any of the Indian vernaculars. 
The medium of instruction is English, 
thus opening to the student all the 
wealth of English literature and the- 
ology. If the training were in any one 
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of the vernaculars it would necessarily 
mean a very limited course, as there 
are so few books suited to this type of 
work in the vernacular. At present the 
college has nine language groups repre- 
sented in its student body: Bengali, 
Urdu, Punjabi, from the north; Hindi, 
Marathi and Gujarati, from the central 
parts, and from the south comes Kana- 
rase, Telegu and Tamil. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has important 
work in all these areas. 


Property 

The college began its separate corpo- 
rate existence in May, 1922. Fora year 
it was associated with the Bareilly The- 
ological Seminary, using its buildings 
and equipment. The first principal of 
the new college was the Rev. A. Lin- 
coln Shute, who served until May, 1925, 
being at that time succeeded by the 
Rev. A. A. Parker. In 1923 the college 
was very fortunate to secure in Jubbul- 
pore, the heart of India, a fine property 
admirably adapting itself to the work. 
This was occupied in July, 19238, and 
consists of five and one half acres of 
land; one two-story building,, now 
used for library, class rooms, office and 
principal’s residence; a second build- 
ing now used as a hostel for unmar- 
ried men; and other buildings which 
were remodeled into quarters for mar- 
ried students. All of these buildings 
are temporarily adapted to the work of 
the College, and they can, with little 
expense, be remodeled to meet the real 
needs. Since July last, we have found 
great difficulty in providing for the four 
classes. So we are looking forward to 
the addition of more suitable and more 
adequate buildings. Since Bishop 
Leonard’s decision to raise $200,000 to 
make this college a memorial to his 
sainted father, Dr. A. B. Leonard, we 
feel sure that such buildings will be 
forthcoming in the near future. In view 
of this, the Board of Governors has in- 
structed the Executive Committee to 
take steps to acquire additional land 
and make plans for the new buildings. 
The prospects for the acquisition of 
the mast suitable site of five acres and a 
half to the west of our present property 
are good. We hope to purchase it early 
and at a reasonable figure. The Wichi- 
ta District of the Kansas Conference 
has undertaken to raise $40,000 during 
the next five years toward property. 
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This will enable us to pay our present 
debt and, together with the amount the 
Bishop Leonard Fund allotted to prop- 
erty, put up buildings that shall in 
every way meet our needs. 


Course of Studies 

Only men who have passed the gov- 
ernment matriculation standard are el- 
igible to receive a college scholarship. 
Others may come as special students if 
they provide their own expenses. For 
matriculates, the course is four years, 
and for graduates, three years. The 
affiliation with Serampore College has 
been completed. This college, which 
was founded by the great missionary- 
statesman, William Carey, is the only 
college in India which has the power 
to grant the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity. A charter for this purpose was 
obtained from the Danish Government, 
and this has in turn been ratified by 
the British Government. Serampore 
College has kindly extended to affiliated 
institutions its rights, and by our stu- 
dents sitting for Serampore examina- 
tions, passing them, they may qualify 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Three of our Seniors will sit for their 
final B.D. examination. We hope that 
they may secure their degree. 


Staff ; 

At present, the staff consists of Rev. 
A. A. Parker, Principal, and Mrs. Par- 
ker, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. H. Gusé, Rev. 
and Mrs. M. H. Harper, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. G. Griffiths and Rev. M. S. Pitt. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Griffiths are on 
furlough, and Rev. M. S. Pitt will go 
after the present session, in April. 
Every member of the staff has carried 
a heavy schedule. With the beginning 
of building operations, Dr. Parker will 
be fully occupied with administrative 
duties. So we shall not have lighter 
work until next October, at which time 
Rey. and Mrs. J. H. Smith, of Drew, are 
expected to join us. Mr. Habib Yusafji, 
of Princeton, expects to begin work in 
July next. 


Students 

From July, 1929, there have been four 
classes in attendance. We have now 
thirty-eight graduates, and there are 
now twenty-three in attendance. The 
new class numbers seven. 
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Library 

The library has had many valuable 
additions. Several missionaries, as well 
as friends in America, have followed 
Bishop Warne’s example. Among the 
books received are a number of recent 
volumes which are of special value to 
the students. We are especially in need 
of up-to-date books and shall appreci- 
ate such contributions. 


Opportunity 

No institution in Indian Methodism 
has a larger opportunity than ours. The 
future leaders of our Church in India 
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must be trained men, able to think for 
themselves. The spiritual life is em- 
phasized, for unless a man lives his 
message, he speaks to deaf ears. 


Needs 


The gifts already in from the Wichita 
District have enabled us to pay off 
about $4,000 on the property debt. It 
will relieve us of the interest when the 
balance is paid off and enable us to put 
this amount into scholarships. For the 
latter, we Shall need to solicit special 
gifts. A scholarship for an unmarried 
man is $100, and for a married student 
from $150 to $180. 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


From District Superintendents’ Reports 


Arrah District 


The laying of the foundation of the 
church building at Arrah, the comple- 
tion of the Girls’ School House, the 
commencement of the work on the Girls’ 
Hostel Cottages, the completion of the 
plans for the Boys’ Community School, 
and a new departure in the educational 
policy of the Church at Arrah, will al- 
ways be credited to the year 1929. 

The Christians in the Arrah District 
now number 3,166. This year there 
were only 85 baptisms. There are 
1,565 inquirers in the district, a good 
many of whom are quite ready for bap- 
tism, but with the present force of 
workers it was felt that baptisms 
should not be increased. This year 
2,924 rupees were raised in the district 
for ministerial support, benevolences, 
and all other collections. This amount 
is more by 124 rupees than last year and 
represents real sacrificial giving on the 
part of the people in the district. 

The Gospel has been regularly 
preached in 187 villages. The village 
Christians have been taught the ele- 
mentary teachings of Christ. The preach- 
ers have also freely gone to the Melas, 
where they preached the Word, sold the 
Gospel portions and distributed Chris- 
tian tracts by thousands; and in spite 
of the repeated and more organized 
opposition on the part of the enemies 
of the Gospel of Christ, crowds of peo- 
ple patiently listened to the preachers. 

In this district there are 790 village 
Christian children under 12 years of 


age. In 1928 there were only five vil- 
lage day schools, with 46 children. This 
year, when our Bishop impressed upon 
us the need of the education of these 
children, we were able to open a total 
of 17 schools, with 165 children. Hvery 
effort is also made to get the boys en- 
rolled in the District Board Schools. 

The Arrah Boys’ Middle School has 
had a good year. The total number 
now enrolled is 66, and there are six 
boys supported in technical schools. 
Weaving and carpentry have been 
started under a trained man, and are 
being taught as efficiently as possible 
in the inadequate quarters. The gar- 
dens are improving. A success society 
was initiated this year among both 
boys and girls. In March, the first 
Epworth League Institute to be held in 
Lucknow Conference took place at Ar- 
rah. 

This year, through God’s special guid- 
ance, plans were made for the construc- 
tion of a church building. It has from 
the very beginning been an adventure 
of faith and prayers. By the end of 
April money enough was in hand to start 
work. On the 14th of May ground was 
broken for the new church building. 
The 9th of October was a great day for 
Arrah, when Bishop Fisher, with im- 
pressive ceremony, laid the cornerstone 
of the new Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At that time 6,025 rupees had been 
contributed for the building; 8,975 ru- 
pees more are required to complete the 
work, 
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Ballia District 

The building of an Indian Church in 
a rural community is the task of the 
forces in Ballia. To take these people 
who have come under the pressure of 
a great movement and to give them, for 
this momentary impulse, an abiding 
purpose. Since such a large proportion 
of the people of India live in villages, 
it is from the villages that our chal- 
lenge to service comes. 

There are many places where we have 
seekers in large numbers. It is a ques- 
tion as to how fast we should expand 
while we have so large a task yet to do 
in regeneration of those who have come 
to us. It is, however, vital that we 
continue to rebuild and expand. When 
one or the other has all our attention, 
it is all too evident that we have failed 
properly to interpret our commission 
from the Master. The district superin- 
tendent went to one of these villages 
that seemed to be ready for baptism 
and at one time baptized nearly a hun- 
dred men, women, and children. They 
had made special preparations for their 
service in the village in an open court. 
It had been plastered in the Indian 
manner, and was as clean and nice as 
one could wish. In addition to this 
they had all bathed and put on their 
best clothes. It was a blessed service 
and all but one of the families of the 
village were taken into this sacred rela- 
tion. When it was all over, the head 
men of the village went to their land- 
owners and told them of their new 
faith, assuring them of continued loy- 
alty and service. 


Buxar District 

Primary education has _ necessarily 
heen uppermost in the thought, since 
there are so many Christian children 
who should be in school. The Mission 
schools that are now in existence are 
too few to care for them, and too far 
separated to cover the needs of the 
people. We have had to turn to the 
District Board Schools for a way out. 
Jn these it has been possible to find a 
place for many of our boys. At the first 
of the year not many were in attend- 
ance in these schools. At the close of 
the year, there were more than 40 chil- 
dren in regular attendance in them. 
The workers, also, have found these 
schools convenient, as compared to our 
distant Mission Boarding Schools, and 
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have been sending some of their chil- 
dren during the year. It is evident that 
where we have no boarding schools in 
the district, it is going to be more and 
more the custom to use these already 
established schools that are supported 
by the taxes of the people. The new 
turn in Indian thought, that takes in 
the lower classes of the people, is go- 
ing to work out to the benefit of the 
Christian community as far as their 
education is concerned. Of course, such 
public schools are as yet in the hands 
of the Hindu and Mohammedan teach- 
ers, and plans must be made to care 
for the moral and spiritual life of the 
boys under the new circumstances. 

Little emphasis has been put upon 
baptisms. Our people need to be taught 
to reach the Christian standard. Not 
once, but on several occasions, the dis- 
trict superintendent was asked to bap- 
tize people in hundreds, but he had to 
refuse because the inquirers needed 
to be taught more, and those who have 
been baptized needed more _ spiritual 
instruction. 

Statistics—In face of the facts that 
each year the number of Christians has 
increased in the district, this year 
175 have been added to the Christian 
fold. One hundred and seven have been 
baptized in one village only, and they 
have promised half the support of a 
teacher if one is provided this year. On 
the day of baptism 10/12 rupees were 
given to us as thanksgiving collection. 
The chaudries cut all the chutiyas and 
all those who were baptized gave thumb 
impressions on a piece of paper that 
they embraced Christianity without any 
compulsion and pressure. 

There are 18 day schools, an increase 
of three this year, with 214 scholars, an 
increase of 65. There are 11 ready to 
go to Arrah School on the first of next 
month. 

The total collection for all benevo- 
lences was 1,116 rupees, an increase of 14 
rupees. There were five Bibles and four 
New Testaments sold, with 3,202 por- 
tions of the Bible. About 382,000 tracts 
were distributed, an increase of about 
11,000. 


Cawnpore District 

Evangelistically the district is di- 
vided into two types of work. In the 
two large centers, Allahabad and Cawn- 
pore, there are two well-organized self- 
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supporting churches. Many years of 
patient effort in village schools, in 
boarding schools, and in small centers, 
have made possible the membership in 
these two churches. In both these 
churches there are resources in men 
and money as yet untouched. The his- 
tory of Christian empire building has 
been the history of city churches under- 
taking the evangelization of those with- 
out Christ. It is India’s turn to follow 
this method. The new Area plan and 
program will offer the churches in 
Cawnpore and Allahabad the outlet for 
service which they need. 

The second type of evangelistic work 
is that which is found in the villages 
and smaller towns. ‘These Christian 
groups are at the other end of the so- 
cial and economic scale. For the most 
part they are the sweeper section of 
the community. In a few places they 
may have limited interests in farming 
and possess a few cattle, but generally 
they depend upon the income from their 
scavenger work for a living. There 
is a terrible poverty that rests like mid- 
night darkness upon the souls and lives 
of many of the church members. For 
the past two years, almost famine con- 
ditions have existed and on top of this, 
during the last summer, the locusts 
have destroyed what promise there was 
for crops in many parts of the district. 
The desperately poor have become even 
poorer. . Hundreds of Christians are 
without the clothing and bedding that 
the barest comfort demands. 

There are three boarding schools on 
the district. The Girls’ High School 
fills a large place in the life of many 
in Cawnpore. The report for the year 
shows that 197 were enrolled. Of these, 
67 were boarders. The examination 
results were good. 

The Hudson Memorial Girls’ School 
has for many years been a Methodist 
landmark. From ‘all over the district 
girls come to this school. It is crowded 
all the time. The examination results 
were splendid, all the candidates hav- 
ing passed with exceptionally high 
marks. 

The Boys’ Primary School in Allaha- 
bad has continued to provide both ex- 
cellent teaching and ideal home life for 
the little boys. That the parents are 
so eager to send their small boys, clear- 
ly indicates the value of the school. 

The Zenana and Day School work in 
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Cawnpore has been in charge of Mrs. 
Perrill, and she testifies to the faithful 
work that has been done by those who 
have been associated with her. An in- 
dustrial city with congested sections 
brings many problems, and only those 
who go in and out among these homes 
can understand how desperately the 
Gospel is needed here. 

The Christian community on the dis- 
trict is about six and a half thousand. 
Of these, fifteen hundred are in Cawn- 
pore and Allahabad, and the rest are 
scattered over the other fourteen 
churches. The baptisms have been for 
the most part the children from our 
Christian homes. 

In size, the district is about a quarter 
the size of the State of Kansas. With 
such a territory and with a nucleus of 
only six or seven thousand Christians, it 
is easily. understood that the work of 
evangelization has hardly begun. 


Gonda District 

Evangelism—In trying to get some 
new way of presenting the message to 
the people in the villages, the Super- 
intendent this year used the stereopti- 
con lantern. He secured five different 
sets of slides of the Life of Christ, the 
Prodigal Son, Public Health, and other 
topics, and showed each of them in 14 
different places to about 2,500 village 
people. They were the means of bring- 
ing a real gospel message to these peo- 
ple. The month of special evangelism 
was observed, 277 meetings being held 
with 3,379 persons present, 927 Gospel 
portions were sold and over 10,000 
tracts distributed. Twenty-three lay- 
men gave over a day of their time in 
this evangelistic effort. During the 
year there have been 57 baptisms. 

Village and Day Schools—Last year 
there was reported the first real village 
school. This year there are several and 
we can report a full year’s work in each. 
Each school had a teacher who made 
this school his first and chief task. 
One was in session the full 52 weeks 
and the others were in session 47 and 
42 weeks each. The school at Nanpara 
has 28 boys and girls, 24 of whom are 
from Christian families. The other 
schools have only 7 and 9 pupils, but 
they are the beginning of something 
that will bring new life to the scattered 
Christian people of this district. 

The two Day Schools in Bargoan and 
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Bahraich are running well. The one in 
Bahraich reports this year 230 pupils. 
This school, besides being «self-support- 
ing, has given 35 rupees towards our be- 
nevolences and 30 rupees toward the Ad- 
vance Campaign of the Conference. 

Colportage—Throughout the district, 
there are held each year numerous 
melas where the preachers go to sell 
Gospels and preach. In Bahraich there 
is one exhorter, who is employed by the 
Bible Society and gives all his time to 
this work. This year there were sold 
7,134 Gospel portions and distributed 
16,762 tracts. 

Self Support—During the last few 
years, the self-support collections have 
been gradually increasing. Eight years 
ago the Indians of the Gonda District 
gave 586 rupees toward self-support; 
seven years ago, 486 rupees; this past 
year, 1,300 rupees. Hight years ago the 
total amount raised for all collections on 
the district was 1,849 rupees; this year, 
over 3,300 rupees. The district raised 
all the apportioned benevolences in full 
and in some cases more than the amount 
apportioned. For the Baby Fold 233 ru- 
pees were raised over and above the 114 
rupees assessed. In addition the dis- 
trict raised the 300 rupees on the Ad- 
vance Campaign of the Conference. 


Lucknow District 

This district has two distinct types 
of work. There is the village type, for 
which Barabanki forms the center. This 
section, with its problems, is not dif- 
ferent from any of the other districts 
in the Conference. The other type of 
work is found in Lucknow. Here there 
are strong churches and great institu- 
tions. All of these have done good 
work during the year. In almost every 
instance something definite is being 
done to reach the multitudes in this 
great city. The students of Chand 
Bagh have their regular mohalla work. 
The boys in Lucknow Christian College 
are doing special work in the villages 
near, and many other things could be 
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mentioned. 
limited. 


The opportunities are un- 


Rae Bareli District—Christian Commu- 
nity 

Our Christians are living in ninety- 
five different places, covering an area 
of three thousand four hundred and 
eighty-five square miles, among two 
millions of non-Christian people. They 
follow various occupations, such as 
service, cultivation, daily labor, and 
others. Although the majority of the 
Christians are poor and illiterate, yet 
they know Jesus Christ and are trying 
to serve Him. 

Much attention is given to the train- 
ing of the Christian children, as they 
are the life and glory of the present 
and the future Church. This work is 
done regularly at big centers, but at 
other smaller places it is done through 
the Sunday schools and services held 
during the week days, when the parents 
are also met. The parents are urged to 
invite the preachers to their weddings 
and burials, to stop early marriages, to 
remain clean and enjoy good health. 
There is no adequate provision for 
village day schools for the Christian 
children. 

There have been during the year one 
hundred and twenty-two baptisms; 
eighty-seven were received as_ proba- 
tioners, and sixty-two into the full mem- 
bership of the Church. 


Tirhut District 


This work is extended in the terri- 
tory of Bihar, composed of four Goy- 
ernment districts. It is divided into 
eight circuits and 28 centers, and there 
are but few workers. There has been 
an increase of 55 members over last 
year, the total now being 1,468. Four 
new Sunday schools have been opened. 
Twenty-five Bibles, 51 New Testaments, 
and 5,403 portions have been sold, and 
55,662 tracts distributed. There has 
also been an increase in the collections. 


LUCKNOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
J. R. Chitambar, Principal 


Eight Years 
The past eight years in the Lucknow 
Christian College have been eventful in 


more ways than one. I took charge of 
the college in its transitional stage. It 
had just become an Intermediate Col- 
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lege and there were numerous adjust- 
ments to be made. Our relations with 
the Allahabad University ceased and the 
Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education was established to control 
High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion in this Province. Owing to the se- 
rious financial condition of the college, 
the scale of salaries of the teaching staff 
was revised and retrenchment was ef- 
fected in every department. 


Enrollment—Christian Students 

There has been steady increase in 
the enrollment, from 729 eight years 
ago until this year we have had a record 
enrollment, 534 in the College, 207 in the 
School of Commerce, and 305 in the Cen- 
tennial School, or a total enrollment of 
1,048 in the entire Institution. The 
number of Christian students in these 
three departments is as follows: Col- 
lege, 52 against 38 of last year; the 
School of Commerce, 39 against 31 of 
last year; and the Centennial School, 
100 against 85 of last year, or a total 
of 191 against 154 of last year. The 
number of Christian students is still 
very small, that is, only about twenty 
per cent of the total enrollment, but 
this year there has been an appreciable 
increase. 

During these eight years, 225 Chris- 
tian students have been sent out to 
various spheres of life, 71 of whom have 
been trained for business and commer- 
cial life. 54,686 rupees have been in- 
vested in these 225 students through 
scholarships, stipends and loans. We 
hope this means something to our coun- 
try, and especially to our Church in 
India. 


Quality of Work 

Examination results have constantly 
been on the up-grade. From a percent- 
age of about 55 they have gone up to 
nearly 70 per cent. In the High School 
we are still struggling between 40 per 
cent and 50 per cent, but even this is 
higher than the average for the Prov- 
ince. In the list of Colleges sending up 
100 students or more we stand high in 
the percentage of passes, and have more 
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than once stood foremost in the Prov- 
ince. Frequently our students have won 
distinction and Government merit schol- 
arships in these examinations. 

The quality of our work can be 
judged by the fact that, not long ago, in 
a test in English in the Lucknow Uni- 
versity, out of 55 students who ap- 
peared, only 15 passed, and 11 of these 
were our ex-students; and out of the 
possible eight scholarships awarded by 
the Lucknow University, five were won 
by our ex-students. 


Finances 

The financial condition of the Insti- 
tution, though still far from satisfac- 
tory, has improved. The past two years 
have closed without a deficit on cur- 
rent work, and in 1929, the indebted- 
ness was reduced by 34,100 rupees, 
which has meant considerable reduction 
in interest on this indebtedness. The 
Principal has, with the help of his 
friends, been able to secure both in 
India and America nearly 60,000 rupees 
during the past eight years for the cur- 
rent work of the College. 

The Financial Campaign has been 
launched, and we pray for its success. 
The Indian Campaign has made a very 
hopeful start. The Principal has not 
been able to give much time to it, ow- 
ing to other duties, but even then over 
16,000 rupees have been subscribed, of 
which 11,000 rupees has been paid up. 
The Principal hopes to raise the entire 
sum of 50,000 rupees within this year. 


Conscience Clause 

The acceptance of the Conscience 
Clause has made practically no differ- 
ence so far as attendance in our Scrip- 
ture classes is concerned. Never have 
more than three or four applied for 
exemption and in most cases the appli- 
cants have attended our Chapel exer- 
cises. Last year four students applied 
for exemption and two of these were 
Roman Catholics. We are laying more 
stress on Bible teaching than formerly. 
The Chapels are distinctly devotional 
and attended by large numbers of stu- 
dents. 
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BURMA CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. J. Harwood 


Jubilee Plans 

The year 1929 found Burma Method- 
ism fifty years old, with a record of 
some things accomplished, some _les- 
sons learned, and an outlook and pro- 
gram for the future which appears to 
challenge and absorb all the strength 
we can muster for several years. 

Conference time, 1928, introduced us 
to two major lines of forward move- 
ment. Three of the five districts in the 
Conference were entrusted to indig- 
enous leadership, the new appointees 
being men who had all passed from 
probationary membership to several 
years of experience in the work in 
Burma. A series of circumstances com- 
pelled us to embark upon an advance 
building and property program. 

The boys’ school at Twante, which 
has so long needed a new building, had 
a provisional grant of half the cost 
available from the provincial govern- 
ment for this year only, if we should 
go ahead. It was an act of prudence 
and faith to start building at once. The 
building was formally opened in Au- 
gust by Bishop Fisher. It stands as a 
witness to our sincerity and good will 
toward this large Burmese town and 
community. Special gifts continue to 
come in for this field project; and the 
debt is being reduced. 

The old Epworth League church build- 
ing, which has become a downtown 
church, is being held for the use of three 
Indian congregations, one, the Tamil, 
being a self-supporting church, the other 
two in the more primitive stages of 
church development. A heavy debt 
hangs over this building. A beautiful 
vacant lot on Signal Pagoda Road, next 
to the English Girls’ High School, 
marks the site of the new English 
Church, for which a beautiful set of 
plans have been made and a good be- 
ginning made in the accumulation of a 
building fund. 


City and Country 

There are two general aspects of the 
Burma work as regards environment. 
One is the urban situation; the other is 
the rural. Rangoon and its suburbs form 
one of the great urban centers of the 


Indian Empire, a center of trade, dis- 
tribution, rice milling and oil refining. 
Here gather representatives of a_be- 
wildering variety of Asiatic strains. 
Moved by the whirl of commercial life, 
they are not noted for their religious 
propensities. The search for a living, 
for the wherewithal to pay rent, to feed 
and clothe families, to say nothing of 
the feverish effort to amass fortunes or 
to enjoy the transitory pleasures of the 
big city, all have their effects upon the 
minds of all classes of people. The 
cosmopolitan mixture of Burmans, of 
Indians of many kinds, from the heavily 
bearded Punjabi policeman to the hard- 
working Telugu and Oriya coolies, the 
shrewd Chinese merchants and skillful 
carpenters, the dominating and com- 
mercially interested Englishmen, the 
Anglo-Indian population, mixture of two 
worlds—all these are a bewildering vari- 
ety; and the development of our church 
and school work among them, necessa- 
rily divides our working foree. If this 
were a one-language Conference, our 
staff of preachers, teachers and mission- 
aries could put up a wonderfully uni- 
fied effective program. We must meet 
the situation, however, as it is, and not 
as we wish it were. Our urban schools 
and churches are relatively strong. We 
manage to find local support for our 
work, either through government aid 
and tuition in the schools, or through 
the contributions of the church members 
in the churches. 

Every year tourist ships visit Ran- 
goon, herd their passengers ashore for a 
hectic chase about town in taxis, re- 


embark them and sail on for other 
shores. They have seen Burma! Ran- 


goon is not representative of the real 
Burma. The big problem of missions is 
to penetrate the country life of this 
great Province. The actual Burmans, 
who number about 10,000,000, are farm- 
ers and villagers; they are not commer- 
cially minded. They are the staunch- 
est of Buddhists. Friendly, tolerant, 
and free as they are from caste distinc- 
tions and prejudices, they have main- 
tained for more than a century a self- 
satisfied resistance to the Gospel. They 
do not suffer from the fearful social and 
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economic degradations of their Indian 
neighbors, or the political and economic 
upheavals that have made life so pre- 
carious in China. They have immense 
personal needs; but they are all too un- 
conscious of the fact. Competent ob- 
servers of country life warn us that 
these villagers and small land owners 
are drifting steadily into the sad en- 
tanglements of debt at high interest, 
and the loss of their lands to money 
lenders and large land owners. Some- 
thing is needed desperately to awaken 
them before it is too late. We think 
Christ is the great reviver of sleeping 
souls; but hardly one Burman in a 
thousand is a Christian, after more 
than a century of devoted missionary 
service which began with the heroic 
work of Adoniram Judson. 


The Strength of the Church 


The year under review has seen a 
steady maintenance in all phases of the 
work. The amounts raised for pastors’ 
salaries have been about as usual, in 
spite of a general tightness of money, 
due to a bad slump in the demand for 
and the price of rice, which is by far the 
biggest money crop of Burma. Spurred 
by the interest in the Jubilee year, our 
congregations and districts have pro- 
duced locally several thousands of ru- 
pees to apply on building and property 
debts. No district has shown any actual 
loss in membership, though the Chi- 
nese and Indian districts have con- 
stantly to bestir themselves to fill in the 
gaps caused by the departures of church 
members to their native land. These 
two districts are notably fluctuating in 
their memberships. They are very val- 
uable in offering a church home to many 
immigrant Christians and in sending 
back to their home districts some men 
and women who first came to know the 
Christian life in Burma. The total 
Christian congregation had advanced to 
nearly 3,000 in all the churches. The 
school enrollments, of which the vast 
majority of pupils are non-Christians, 
stand at about 3,600. Our schools in 
Burma are. definitely evangelizing 
agencies, the best way we have of pen- 
etrating the non-Christian communities 
with a conscience awakening Christian 
appeal. 


Personnel 
There have been few changes in the 
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personnel. There are nine missionaries 
of the Board of Foreign Missions (and 
their nine wives), one single man and 
a single woman in Burma or on fur- 
The actual number in Burma 
has been six. This would be a heavy 
concentration, with the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society force propor- 
tionately strong, if our work were all in 
one language; but the fact is that these 
workers are cut apart by language dis- 
tricts so as really to stand for several par- 
allel units rather than one concentrated 
force. The indigenous Conference mem- 
bership is equally varied, with Burmans 
in the majority and five Chinese and 
three Indian members. The time since 
their appointment has not been sufficient 
to prove the values of the indigenous 
district superintendents; but all three 
of them are men of independent minds; 
and they have produced and are work- 
ing on programs with varying degrees 
of success. O On Kin, of the Pegu Bur- 
mese District, majors on village uplift, 
with Ingouk, our largest rural Christian 
community, as his chief experiment 
station. U Shwe Hla is busy develop- 
ing contacts with prominent and influ- 
ential Burman Buddhists in Rangoon. 
It was through his initiative that Bish- 
op Fisher was able to lecture to some 
finely picked audiences on his visit to 
Burma in September, 1929. Mr. Sam- 
uel, of the Indian District, has a heavy 
task in keeping his Rangoon congre- 
gations on the reduction of their church 
property obligations. 


The Spirit of the Times 


Nationalism is present but not very 
rationally defined in Burma. The chief 
trend in major politics is toward sepa- 
ration from India. The prevalent feel- 
ing of the day varies between an air of 
self-satisfaction and an outreach for 
something without any real certainty of 
the object or what they would do if 
they had it. Neither climate nor envi- 
ronment spur people to vigorous action 
in this land. Christian progress, too, 
remains a thing of unexceptional zeal 
and outlook. The deepest prayer of our 
hearts must be for some major awaken- 
ing, some outpouring of the Spirit 
among us, some conviction of need and 
the sudden and thrilling dawning of a 
new and fairer vision of life as it can 
and should be. 
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BOMBAY CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. B. Hill 


“What's in a Name?” 

This Conference originally included 
the territory now comprising the Cen- 
tral Provinces and the Gujarat Annual 
Conferences, as well as the Sind Dis- 
trict of the Indus River Annual Con- 
ference. Taking its name from the 
great seaport, Bombay, the Gateway of 
India, this Conference, however, is not 
localized to that island of history and 
romance as its title might lead some to 
infer; but, on the other hand, you may 
travel due east from the city of Bombay 
for over 600 miles, more than half-way 
to Calcutta, and still be in the Bombay 
Annual Conference, using Marathi, the 
language of the Conference territory. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
working not only in the cosmopolitan 
city of Bombay with her proud boast 
of being urbs primus in Indicus; but 
also in the inland cities of Poona, Pun- 
tamba, Basim, and Nagpur, which have 
traditions rooted in antiquity, long be- 
fore the days of British supremacy in 
Hindustan. Marathi being the vernacu- 
lar of the wide-spreading territory, the 
Conference, while cherishing its own 
sentiments centered in the term Bom- 
bay, might with great propriety be 
Known as the Maharashtra Annual Con- 

ference. 


|" "The Soul of Maharashtra 


Historically, it is in Maharashtra, and 
more particularly in that section known 
as the Deccan, that the soul of Brahman- 
ism has remained more fiercely militant 

. than in any other part of India, chiefly 
_ because nowhere else had it yielded 

such absolute power within times which 

May be called comparatively recent. 
Right up to the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century, Poona had been the 
capital of a theocratic state in which, 
behind the throne of the Peshwas, both 
spiritual and secular authority had 


been rated in the hands of the 
ence from Poona the 
kettle of the Mahratta horse 


made the bastions of Delhi reverberate 
with ominous challenge; while, within 
easy distance of Calcutta, there still re- 


main the traces of the Mahratha ditch, 
built to protect Bengal against their 
forays. To-day, the Mahratha Brahman 
is still a force to be reckoned with; and 
whether it be in the Legislative Assem- 
bly or in the National Congress camp, 
his astute forensic skill and his sharp, 
eloquent tongue easily give him a place 
of leadership among the intelligentsia 
of India. 


What of the Christian Impact? 

Upon this virile people, the impact of 
Christianity has had significant result. 
Numerically, there have been no indica- 
tions of widespreading mass movements, 
except in our Puntamba District; but 
in leadership and character the fruit- 
age has been outstanding. Not to speak 
of the living, but of those whose race 
has been victoriously run, one imme- 
diately remembers Narayen Varman 
Tilak, the Christian poet; Karmakar 
and Narayen Sheshadri, the Christian 
preachers; and among the women, such 
followers of Christ as Pandita Ramabai 
and Shewantabai Powar, the last of 
whom was a member of our Church. It 
is significant and undoubtedly true, that 
when once the Christ of the India Road 
captures and spiritualizes the imagina- 
tion of a Mahratha, a personality is 
produced whose heredity and new birth 
combined make for power and blessing 
in changing India. 
Poona District and the Rev. W. H. 

Stephens 

For the last time we associate the 
two. W. H. Stephens, who has given 
fifty years of his life to the Gospel 
ministry to the Mahrathas has, as a re- 
tiring minister, laid down his office as 
district superintendent of the Poona 
District, with which he has been iden- 
tified for so long a time. In part, his 
“swan song” reads thus: “This will be 
my last report that I am to give as 
district superintendent; and, as I stand 
at the crossroads of new history in my 
life’s journey and look back on the road 
behind me, I shrink from the pious ex- 
pression, ‘He hath led me every step of 
the way.’ But I can say, that He hath 
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been with me every step of the way. I 
have very clearly many times heard 
him say, ‘This is a better way, my 
child. I am among you to-day, after 
fifty years of his glorious service, be- 
cause I have tried to accept His correc- 
tion: 

Speaking of the Taylor High School 
and Anglo-Indian Home, he writes: “It 
would be superfluous to pile up com- 
plimentary adjectives to tell of this 
work for the past year. It reports 148 
students, of whom 102 are resident. 
Current expenses, 35,575 rupees; indebt- 
edness, nil. The Mission appropriates 
only 3,701 rupees. The school can point 
to the fine addition to the old plant, 
costing above one lakh of rupees ($30,- 
250), and not an American dollar in 
it. This institution answers the ques- 
tion that often comes from over the sea, 
‘What is India doing to help herself?’ ” 


Puntamba District 


As the Nestor of India Methodism 
doffs his armor in the Holy War, across 
at Puntamba, Arthur Richards, the most 
recently appointed district superintend- 
ent, dons his. Speaking of village edu- 
cation, he says, “It is not easy to carry 
on village education in this district 
with any degree of success; because 
when a boy or girl attains the age of 
ten or twelve years, there is always 
work to be done, and that comes first. 
About the last thing a villager thinks 
about is the education of his children. 
It seems to me that one of the im- 
portant things to be attended to by the 
village school teacher is to educate the 
parents, in order to show them the im- 
portance of their children having, at 
least, a primary education.” In our 
Sunday school work, we have 31 Sun- 
day schools and 563 scholars.” 

Medical Work—‘“Dr. Wood and her 
staff have done a remarkable piece of 
work and the value of the dispensary 
cannot be too highly praised, whether 
we look at it as social service or as 
evangelism in action. With the need 
in the surrounding villages and our 
schools as well as the fact that there is 
no other medical aid near, Puntamba 
would be an impossible situation with- 
out the Dispensary. There have been 
260 Gospel meetings held in the dispen- 
sary; 15,060 cases have been treated; 
4,609 have been new patients; minor 
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operations, 191; major operations five, 
The doctor has visited 131 villages, and 
has made 399 calls in the villages.” 


Basim District 


At the beginning of the Conference 
year, LeRoy Lightfoot became the su- 
perintendent of this district. He soon 
called his workers together and they 
formulated a policy of achievement for 
the year. 

Colportage—There were 20,350 tracts 
given away; and 18 Bibles, 72 New 
Testaments, and 7,162 Scripture por- 
tions sold during the year—an increase 
of 35 per cent in tracts and 88 per 
cent in Scriptures distributed. So long 
as this silent and sure work of the 
Word of God continues and grows, there 
is every reason for thanksgiving. While 
there has been some slight opposition to 
preaching in certain towns of the Hy- 
derabad State, still there has been no 
objection to the selling of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Manual Work in a School Program— 
Beginning with the new school year in 
July, all the boys—big and small—have 
spent from one to two hours daily in 
their gardens or in the fields belonging 
to the Mission. Hach boy has a private 
garden. This work has in no wise in- 
terfered with their studies, being sand- 
wiched in between the morning study 
hour and breakfast. There has been 
no grumbling and no balking. They 
know it goes towards their school ex- 
penses. Every hour of work is ac- 
counted for at proper rates of pay. For 
the high school boys, it means earning 
to reduce their debt obligation. No 
parents have objected. 

A Daniel Come to Judgment—“In 
July, the Municipal Middle School 
teachers, where our Middle School boys 
attend, tried to have our boys repeat 
the composite Hindu-Moslem-Christian 
prayers devised for Government schools. 
Finally, Mrs. Lightfoot expostulated 
with the Headmaster. This is the way 
in which she did it. She read him the 
story of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego, to show him the character of 
Christian teaching. Hearing this, he 
admitted that our boys did not need the 
religious instruction of his school. Thus 
worketh the law of the Conscience 
Clause.” 

A Ford and a Whippet Aid in an 
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Evangelistic Tour—One most interest- 
ing experience in the evangelistic and 
educational line was a tour in the Um- 
erkhed sector of the Pusad Circuit. 
Miss Drescher drove the Ford, while 
Mr. Lightfoot piloted the Whippet. The 
Chief Officer of the Police belonging to 
the village of Dahagaon accompanied 
the party, consisting of missionaries, 
Bible women, the Circuit leader, and 
Rev. S. Hivale. The trail led through 
the muddy bed of the Penganga River 
into the Nizam’s Dominions, back and 
along cart roads, over rough stones and 
between fences. The Gospel was 
preached, tracts given away, Scriptures 
were sold; and the police officer and 
the Circuit leader raised funds for the 
village school building at Dakagaon. 
Some money was raised, but we are not 
prepared to say that wear and tear on 
the cars was less than the income. 
However, the villagers were interested. 
They were happy to hear the phono- 
graph; while to see a motor car for the 
first time was like a circus parade. 
They listened eagerly to the Gospel and 
pledged themselves to help build the 
school house. A stream of co-operation 
was started. It was well worth while. 


Nagpur District 


In Nagpur city, the capital of the 
Central Provinces, we have a flourish- 
ing Hindi and Marathi work; as well as 
two fine residential schools. The Rey. 
J. E. Borgman is the district superin- 
tendent. The Government educational 
officers comment very favorably regard- 
ing the work of these schools. 

A Polygamous Dilemma—aA _three- 
month evangelistic campaign was inau- 
gurated on this district with distinctly 
encouraging results, particularly in the 
Gondia and Brahmapuri Circuits, where 
several baptisms took place. In one of 
the villages, the Headman of the village 
was very interested, but, alas! he had 
_two wives; and so, under the circum- 
stances, he was not baptized, though his 
baptism would have meant that the en- 
tire village would have followed him. 

Evangelist Meets a Tiger—Some idea 
of the dangers which the evangelists 
sometimes meet with in their travels is 
obtained, when one of them, proceeding 
to a village with the Gospel messages, 
found himself suddenly confronted by a 
tiger. Happily, the creature was not a 
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man-eater, and seemed almost as much 
surprised as was the evangelist. You 
may be sure that the worker found dis- 
cretion to be the better part of valor, 
and so made a quick retreat, leaving 
the tiger in undisturbed possession of 
the jungle path. 


Bombay District 

The Rev. A. N. Warner, returning to 
India for his third term of service, was 
appointed to the charge of this district, 
and reports the following features of 
interest: 

“Methodist Pastors’ and Missionary 
Union—A Methodist Pastors’ Union has 
been organized in Bombay. Occasion- 
ally this meets with our Missionary 
Union. In these meetings a spirit of 
fellowship is developed and together the 
district task and opportunity are faced. 

Telegu Church Organized—In addi- 
tion to the English, Maratha, Hindu- 
stani, Gujarat and Kanarese churches 
in this cosmopolitan city of Bombay, a 
Telugu Church has been recently or- 
ganized. There are 16,000 Telugus liv- 
ing in Bombay, and among them several 
hundred Christians. 

Institutional Activities at Robinson 
Memorial—A Christian Fellowship Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Robinson 
Memorial. It already has a member- 
ship of 30, with many more desiring to 
join. Splendid courts for tennis, bad- 
minton, and volley ball have been pro- 
vided. Groups of young men and some 
women, both in the early morning and 
evening, take full advantage of this 
opportunity for recreation. In addition, 
special lectures, round table discussions, 
reading room and evangelistic programs 
are planned. Robinson Memorial af- 
fords a splendid center for such activ- 
ities. 

Statistical Indicators—Statistics are 
poor grades, but sometimes they are 
reliable indicators. During the past 
year they do not all indicate gains. 
But, among the gains on Bombay Dis- 
trict which seem to be significant are 
these: Our church membership has in- 
creased by 13. This seems a small in- 
crease, but it has meant receiving into 
full membership 103. In one church alone 
—Bowen Memorial—in simply bringing 
the roll up to date, the membership 
dropped from 106 last year to 44. The 
congregation and general interest of the 
work has been excellent, and many suc- 
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cessful features have been carried 
through. Nineteen full members have 
been received into the Taylor Memorial. 
An advance has been made in selling 
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Scripture portions, showing an increase 
of 4,330. There has been an increase 
of unordained Local Preachers by six, 
making a total of 22. 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


General Conditions 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Gujarat is in sound and 
healthy condition as the statistics given 
in this report testify. The temporal 
condition of the people generally is 
good. 

Social conditions are slowly changing 
and reforms in the matter of child 
marriage and other evils are no longer 
left to missionary advocacy alone, but 
Social Reform Societies are springing 
up here and there, and a good deal of 
attention is being given to the subject 
in the press. Moreover, women’s voices 
are being heard in public as well as 
private, protesting against their long- 
endured sufferings in social and do- 
mestic matters. 

It is more difficult to write of spirit- 
ual conditions generally. There is un- 
doubtedly an increasing loss of faith in 
Hinduism and, even among Mohamme- 
dans, something like ‘higher criticism” 
of their sacred book and institutions is 
arising. It is also beyond question that 
very many educated Hindus are greatly 
interested in Christ, think and speak of 
him in terms of profound respect, and 
it is generally believed by missionaries 
that many of these accept him in their 
hearts as their personal Saviour; but 
open confession of this is too difficult 
in its consequences and is rare. Many 
read the Bible daily and there is con- 
siderable demand for devotional books 
of such writers as Thomas & Kempis 
and Madame Guyon. 


The Church 

There are 40,281 Christians in the 
Conference. There are many more peo- 
ple who might have been baptized, but 
some of our leaders, national and for- 
eign, are feeling strongly that more 
effort must be made to purify and 
strengthen the membership of the Church 
spiritually, and that, until this is done, 
it will be wise not to admit large num- 
bers of new converts for whose instruc- 
tion and pastoral care our available 


force of workers is insufficient. Indeed, 
with the reduction in the number of 
workers necessitated by the “cuts” of 
recent years, there are very many 
Christians who are getting little or no 
pastoral oversight. Effort to meet this 
difficulty is made by seeking to enlist 
in such work the literate and more 
spiritual of our town and village lay- 
men. 

The annual Sunday school examina- 
tion grows in popularity and success 
year by year, and thousands of our chil- 
dren and young people are acquiring a 
considerable amount of Bible knowl- 
edge, and many of them are true lovers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The separation movement referred to 
in previous reports continues to grow, 
but not so fast as we had hoped and 
expected. These men and women who 
determine to leave all for Christ, often 
suffer great persecution from relatives 
and old caste fellows and lose the many 
advantages connected with being in 
caste. For instance, a person known to 
be a separated Christian, when travel- 
ing may be refused food or a drink of 
water, not only by the heathen of his 
old caste, but, in many cases by even 
his own Christian relatives. This will 
seem incredible to American readers, 
but it is true. A great number of our 
people are still within caste, and caste 
rules with an iron rod. This accounts 
for the comparatively slow progress of 
the separation movement, but we may 
confidently expect that the rate of in- 
crease will grow, aS more and more 
Christians thus separate themselves 
wholly from all heathen sin and ungod- 
liness. Many of these dear people are 
living fine Christian lives, with much 
prayer and fasting, and are making a 
profound impression. 

The Central Churches in Baroda, Na- 
diad and Godhra continue their fine 
work and influence, not only upon the 
adult members of the congregation, but 
still more largely upon the hundreds of 
boys and girls and young people in the 
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large boarding schools in these towns. 
These churches are all in charge of 
fine young Indian pastors. 

All the districts have collected, dur- 
ing the year, 34,000 rupees for self- 
support. Including grants and fees re- 
ceived by the village and central schools, 
the total is 74,000 rupees, which equals 
two rupees for each Gujarat Methodist. 


Evangelism 

While we realize the preaching of the 
gospel is a matter of primary impor- 
tance, and this is constantly kept be- 
fore our minds, yet, as has been already 
indicated, we are greatly handicapped 
in the matter of pushing out into new 
regions where men and women could 
be won for Christ. Work among the 
Christians largely absorbs the time and 
energies of our preachers, and we have 
no money with which to increase their 
number. 

All this makes the annual month of 
aggressive evangelism of increasing 
necessity and value. This special ef- 
fort took place, as usual, from Febru- 
ary 15 to March 15, and our entire force 
of preachers and teachers toured the 
districts and gave themselves up ex- 
clusively to all day and every day vig- 
orous evangelistic preaching. In many 
places the village singing bands and 
other laymen gave useful assistance, 
their music and singing attracting and 
pleasing the people. These singing 
bands consist chiefly of young men who 
have been taught and converted in the 
day and Sunday schools. Much hospi- 
tality is shown to these itinerant bands 
of preachers, not only Christians, but in 
a number of cases non-Christians giving 
generous entertainment. 

It should be noted that in the large 
centers, stewards of the church and 
other laymen, as well as boys and girls 
from the boarding schools, are happy to 
take part in the work of the month. 
During the absence of their husbands 
at this time, the wives have carried on 
school and other work, in many cases 
with much zeal and ability. 

The determined and continued oppo- 
sition of the Arya Samajists gives us a 
good deal of trouble, and their efforts 
are largely concentrated upon centers 
where work among the Bheels is being 
carried on. They have no helpful spir- 
itual message for the people, but ex- 
pend their zeal chiefly in denouncing 
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the Christian faith and seeking to de- 
stroy Christian work. 

In the month of May, when, after 
long, hot days, the village people are 
easily gathered together in the cool of 
the evening, special evangelistic meet- 
ings were held and many gospels sold. 
High caste Hindus buy thousands of 
gospels and are constantly found to be 
earnest listeners to the preaching, espe- 
cially at the large Hindu _ religious 
gatherings attended by our workers. 
Christmas and Easter are now generally 
observed by our village congregations 
and much spiritual blessing results. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Village Schools 

The importance of the village school 
in the building up of a strong Christian 
Church is being more and more realized, 
and effort to strengthen and develop 
this department of the work is made. 
The number of trained teachers is be- 
ing increased, and more efficient and 
closer supervision is being exercised. 
The number of schools under Govern- 
ment inspection and receiving Govern- 
ment grant-in-aid is increasing. Even 
more than the financial help received, 
we value inspection and examination 
by Government officers. 

In addition to this, institutes are be- 
ing held in which the teachers of a 
group of village schools are assembled 
for two or three days and instruction in 
up-to-date methods is given by specially 
trained missionaries and Indian men 
and women, to the great improvement 
of the village school work generally. 
This extension work is carried on chiefly 
by the principal and _ staff of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
Woman’s Training College at Godhra. 
Twenty-five years ago it was a rare 
thing to find a literate person in our 
village congregations; now, an ever in- 
creasing number use the vernacular 
New Testament and song book and are 
able to enter heartily into the services, 
and worship God more _ intelligently. 
The largest and best village school 
work is in the Ahmedabad District, 
which earned 5,500 rupees (about $2,- 
000) in Government grants last year. 

An encouraging feature is the in- 
creasing interest of parents in the edu- 
eation of their children in place of the 
apathy, and often opposition, of former 
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Another encouragement is the 
increasing number of girls attending 
school. Above all, we are more than 
ever alive to the necessity that all our 
education shall be Christian education, 
resisting every effort and tendency to 
eliminate or weaken the religious ele- 
ment. 


days. 


Central Primary Schools 

These are situated at Nadiad and 
Godhra; in addition to the boys in the 
hostel, a considerable number of the 
boys of parents, living locally, attend 
as day pupils. Until recent years, prac- 
tically all the boarding boys were sons 
of mission workers, now they are many 
children of village Christians who, dur- 
ing their holidays and when they leave 
school, carry into their villages a live 
Christian influence which tends to 
raise the spiritual life of the Church. 

In the Godhra School, the elements of 
gardening and agriculture are taught, 
and at Nadiad, trades. Boy Scouts’ 
work has been introduced at Godhra 
and under enthusiastic leaders devel- 
ops physical health and smartness and 
moral fitness also. We are still unable, 
for financial reasons, to take into these 
schools the larger number of appli- 
cants on waiting lists, many of whom 
are the sons of preachers. If funds per- 
mitted, we could immediately fill a new 
school with 100 boys, whose parents 
would pay fees towards their support 
and education. 


Baroda Boys’ High and Middle Schools 

These schools are now adequately 
housed in buildings which have been 
leased in Baroda City. Last year the 
classes were crowded and the building 
was too small to allow the middle and 
high schools to sit simultaneously. 
This made hostel and other difficulty. 


During the year, the lower story of the. 


building already occupied upstairs was 
remodeled to suit our requirements and 
leased to us for three years; now both 
schools are comfortably accommodated 
in the same building. This has sim- 
plified hostel arrangements and made 
possible for one headmaster to super- 
vise both schools. The boys have made 
good progress during the year. 

Regular study of the Bible is con- 
ducted and interest is being shown by 
the non-Christian as well as Christian 
boys. Many of the former visit the 
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principal and talk with him freely about 
their personal relationship with God. 
It is hoped that a properly qualified 
instructor in religious education may 
be added to the school staff. The Ba- 
roda Government continues its grant-in- 
aid and it is hoped this may be sub- 
stantially increased in the new year. 

The flood of two years ago seriously 
damaged the hostel buildings; three 
walls fell and much damage was done 
to flooring. During the year this dam- 
age has not only been repaired but a 
large part of the extensive flooring 
has been laid down in stone instead of 
brick. Electric lighting has also been 
installed and the drainage system im- 
proved. A number of fruit trees have 
been planted and a merry-go-round 
erected which gives the boys great 
pleasure. With these improvements 
and some change in diet, the general 
health of the hostel has been improved 
and there has been no case of serious 
sickness. 


Nadiad Industrial Institute 


This new title has been officially given 
to what was formerly known as the 
Nadiad Industrial and Engineering In- 
stitute. A generous gift of $1,000 has 
made it possible to begin the establish- 
ment of a new power plant. In the 
place of the old and wornout engine, 
the installation of a 35-horsepower 
crude oil engine and 22-kilo dynamo 
has been completed. This is expected 
to care for the needs of the community 
for many years to come, supplying 
power for work shops as well as the 
hospital and four bungalows. 

The Ford Motor Company has given 
its agency for the Kaira and Panch 
Mahals Districts to the manager of the 
institute, and it is hoped that this de- 
partment may eventually make the in- 
stitute self-supporting. During the 
three months that the new Ford cars 
have been available, 13 have been sold, 
and others are ordered. The unpack- 
ing and reassembling of these cars 
have given valuable experience to the 
lads working in this department. Plans 
are on foot for putting in modern ma- 
chinery for speeding up work on motor 
car engines. 

The primary schools (the boys from 
which are trained in the workshops) 
have made good progress and reports 


great benefit received from an institute 
recently held for teachers of the vicin- 
ity. With the exception of the head- 
master in the primary school and the 
foreman in the workshop, all the teach- 
ing staff are former students of the in- 
stitution. The Government inspector 
gave a good report on the year’s work 
and the grant-in-aid for both pri- 
mary school and industrial department 
amounted to 5,214 rupees, or about $1,- 
900. <A gift from America has made 
possible the beginning of the very 
greatly needed new flooring of the boys’ 
school. 


Florence B. Nicholson School of The- 

ology 

There is now a four years’ course of 
study, including one year of teacher 
training in addition to the regular theo- 
logical course. Instruction in English 
is also given, enabling students at least 
to read and write in that language be- 
fore they leave. In connection with the 
teacher training, a practicing school has 
been opened among the sweeper boys 
and girls of the Baroda Camp. Twenty 
Sunday schools are conducted by the 
students, who also preach regularly in 
the streets of Baroda City and take part 
in the annual month of aggressive evan- 
gelism, and also during the month of 
May. 

Seven men and two women completed 
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the four years’ course of study and 
graduated, being appointed to village 
charges; great hopes are entertained 
that the work of these men and women 
will show special fruitfulness and bless- 
ing as they are the first who have com- 


pleted the lengthened course of study. 


MEDICAL 


Thoburn Hospital 

The reports show that splendid work 
has been done at this hospital and that 
it continues to maintain its great repu- 
tation. 

All who visit the hospital are im- 
pressed by the happiness of the pa- 
tients and their friends. The Industrial 
Institute has supplied to the hospital 
playground apparatus consisting of two 
large swings, one for children and the 
other for adults. A weekly cinema con- 
tinues to add to the pleasure of all who 
come to the hospital. The religious 
services always make a good impression, 
and a number of gospel portions and 
tracts are sold to patients and their 
friends. 

We cannot estimate the amount of 
benefit derived since these people go 
to towns and villages far and near, but 
we are sure that they always have a 
greater appreciation of what the love 
of Christ means in consequence of their 
stay in Thoburn Hospital. 


HYDERABAD CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. E. Parker 


General 

The Hyderabad Annual Conference 
includes those portions of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions where 
the Telugu language is spoken and the 
northeastern part of the Madras Presi- 
dency where Telugu is the prevailing 
language. It covers an area of about 
15,000 square miles, with a population 
of approximately 2,681,857. Although 
the prevailing language is Telugu, work 
is carried on also in Hnglish, Canarese 
and Hindustani. 

The Conference is divided into seven 
districts, four of which are superin- 
tended by Indian Superintendents. We 
are proud of this fact as we pass our 
fourth milestone. 


The statistics show a Christian com- 
munity of 54,257, with many inquirers 
still on the waiting list. 

The work may be divided into med- 
ical, educational and evangelistic. All 
of these have one and the same aim, 
namely, the bringing of India to Jesus 
Christ, and the establishment of his 
Kingdom. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Bidar Hospital 

“T was sick and ye came unto me.” 
The medical work presents Jesus Christ 
as the great Physician of the body, as 
well as of the soul. Thousands of peo- 
ple have been treated who would have 
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had to continue in their sufferings had 
it not been for our Christian hospitals 
and dispensaries. The two Board Hos- 
pitals are in charge of Indian doctors. 

Doctor and Mrs. Shanthappa, both 
physicians, are in charge of the hospital 
and medical work in Bidar. They are 
being used of the Lord in a wonderful 
way, in that distant station. The work 
is increasing every day. New mater- 
nity wards have been erected, one spe- 
cial ward being named, “The Wardle 
Memorial” in memory of the sisters of 
Mrs. Karl Anderson, wife of the dis- 
trict superintendent of Bidar. In these 
wards many suffering women are helped, 
some of them young mothers of twelve 
and fourteen. But some are brought to 
the hospital too late and their lives are 
sacrificed. In all departments of the 
hospital, Bible Women work among the 
patients telling the story of the great 
Healer and Saviour, thus bringing com- 
fort and cheer to the hearts of the suf- 
fering ones. 

The number of patients treated by 
the Bidar Hospital during the year was 
43,520. New. general wards are very 
much needed, the kitchens and storage 
buildings having had to be used for 
patients during the past year. Doctor 
Shanthappa writes, “Nothing is im- 
possible with the Lord, and we keep on 
working in faith that our needs will be 
supplied.” 


Crawford Hospital—Vikarabad 


Doctor Canaran is doing a splendid 
work in the beautiful Crawford Me- 
morial Hospital in Vikarabad. His re- 
port shows a large increase in the num- 
ber of major and minor operations, and 
also in the number of patients treated. 
An Indian woman doctor is soon to be 
added to the staff. Doctor Canaran ren- 
dered invaluable service to our preach- 
ers and Bible women, during the ses- 
sion of the Vikarabad Summer School, 
by his lectures on such subjects as Child 
Welfare, Sanitation and Health. 


Doctor Linn 


Doctor Linn has vaccinated and inoc- 
ulated 3,225 people, in over a hundred 
villages, as well as giving other treat- 
ments. His sale of tablets has aver- 
aged more than 200,000 per month. His 
book on “Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Common Diseases” has been translated 
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into Telugu and is having a large sale 
as well as his medicine cases. 


Doctor Dodd 


Dr. Stella L. Dodd, Clason Memorial 
Hospital, Sironcha, reports: ‘Nothing 
spectacular during the year, but a 
steady round of treatment of ailments 
which would become serious if neglected. 
There has been an increase along all 
lines, 481 in-patients and 22,443 out- 
patients have been treated.” 


Baby Fold 


The Baby Fold in connection with the 
hospital is flourishing beautifully, there 
having not been a serious case of ill- 
ness during the year. “If you want to 
hear a real concert,’ writes Doctor 
Dodd, “‘you should come to Sironcha and 
hear the babies sing.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


General 

Through our educational work, Jesus 
Christ is presented as the great Eman- 
cipator. Wherever he goes he leaves a 
ray of light. The non-Christian says, 
“Preach to the people all you please, 
but do not teach them to read, for as 
soon as boys or girls learn to read they 
realize that they are free and they begin 
to rise.” 


Methodist Boys’ High School 

The year has been one of the best 
in our educational work. This school, 
though yet in its infancy, has made the 
best record of its entire history. In 
the Government examination the boys 
have acquitted themselves well. Six- 
teen boys passed the Government Mid- 
dle School and seven High School exam- 
inations. The clearing off of the debts 
on the property, a year ago, has given 
this school a new lease on life. An 
additional plot of land which was es- 
sential to the success of the school, has 
been secured. Rev. and Mrs. George 
B. Garden, who have had charge of the 
school, go on furlough this year. Our 
prayers follow them that they may be 
greatly used during their stay in the 
homeland. 


Stanley Girls’ High School 

This school is under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety. It holds a unique place in this 
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Conference, being the only Christian 
High School for girls in the Nizam’s Do- 
minions. : 

This year nineteen girls passed the 
Middle School, and three the High 
School examinations. Several girls 
have gone from this school to college 
and for training in other branches of 
service, such as medical and nursing. 
More than three-fifths of the total cost 
of the school has been collected on the 
field. 


Boys’ School, Bidar 

This school has been sanctioned by 
the Government Educational Depart- 
ment as a Middle School. In addition 
to the usual subjects taught, the boys 
learn weaving, bookbinding, cooking, 
sewing, and gardening. The famous 
Bidar Ware is also made by the boys 
of this school. Christian service is also 
kept in the forefront and the boys 
gladly go out in bands to carry the 
Message of Salvation to their people. 


Girls’ School, Bidar (W. F. M. S.) 

Mrs. Margaret Ernsberger, in charge 
of this school, is filling a large place in 
the upbuilding of the womanhood of 
the great Bidar field. They have 88 
girls enrolled. The school has been rec- 
ognized as a Middle School. This year 
they sent up five girls for the examina- 
tion, four of whom were successful. 
Fourteen girls have been sent away to 
other institutions for higher education. 
The thousandth Christian of the Bidar 
field who was baptized in 1912, was a 
woman who later became a Bible wo- 
man. Her eldest daughter, who began 
in this school, is in the second year of 
High School and hopes to enter college 
in two more years. 

By the help of the Fendrich family a 
new Prayer Room has been added to 
the school known as “The Fendrich 
Memorial,” which will mean much to 
the spiritual life of the scholars. 


Crawford Boys’ School—Vikarabad 
This school is located in Vikarabad, 
in the very heart of the mass move- 
ment area, reports a successful year of 
building and of special religious work. 
It prepares young men for the High 
School and for general evangelistic 
work. Several of its students are now 
studying in the Boys’ High School, 
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Hyderabad, and others are in Jubbul- 
pore taking advanced studies. 


Mary A. Knott’s Girls’ School (W. F. 
M.S.) 

This school has had a successful year. 
The girls do voluntary work in the 
villages and are thus preparing them- 
selves for successful evangelistic work 
in days to come. 


Sironcha Boys’ and Girls’ Schools 

Our boys’ and girls’ schools in Siron- 
cha have both had a very trying year, 
but they have managed to hold their 
own notwithstanding the deep waters 
through which they have passed. Their 
outlook for the future is bright. 


Day Schools 

While the boarding schools fill a large 
and important place in our work, they 
touch only a comparatively few of the 
people. The bulk of our teaching of the 
masses must be done in the day and 
night schools. Most of our boys and 
girls are poor and they cannot afford 
to attend a day school. They come in 
from the fields, sometimes late in the 
evening, and sit by a smoking lantern 
until well on into the night, trying to 
learn to read. Our hearts are moved 
when we see their earnestness in trying 
to read under such great handicap. 
This year the Chart System, inaugurated 
by Miss Mabel Morgan of the Vikara- 
bad District, a year ago, has been 
adopted throughout the Conference and 
is bringing about a transformation in 
the village educational work where it 
is followed. Greater progress has been 
made this last year than in any three 
previous years. 


EVANGELISM 


General 

Through our evangelistic work, Jesus 
Christ is presented as the only Saviour 
and Redeemer of mankind. He stands 
out in the thoughts of men in India to- 
day as never before. The Hyderabad 
Conference is the seat of the Mass 
Movement of South India. In response 
to the great love of our Heavenly 
Father, as expressed in that all-includ- 
ing verse, “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life,” thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands of people 
have turned their faces Christward. Our 
special effort this last year has been not 
to secure accessions by baptism only but 
to bring those who had already been 
baptized into a deeper fellowship with 
God. In spite of this, every district re- 
ports an advance in its Christian com- 
munity. 


Bidar 

In the Bidar District, 743 have been 
received by baptism. Miss Harrod 
writes, “The Christians of the commu- 
nity are proud of the fact that they 
are Christians. They have Christmas 
feasts in many villages for spiritual 
inspiration and fellowship. Hundreds 
of them walk miles to Bidar to attend 
Jatras for a new blessing.” 


English Churches 

The two English Churches in the 
EnglishiHindustani District continue to 
fill a large place in the religious life 
of the community. Our vernacular 
work owes much to these Churches. 
There is a more promising work among 
Hindustani speaking people in this dis- 
trict than Hyderabad has ever known 
before. Brother Perkins, the district 
superintendent, reports that ten Mus- 
lims and eleven Hindus were baptized 
during the last two and one half years. 
It seems only yesterday when we felt 
that we had had a great year when that 
many Telugus were baptized. We are on 
the verge of a movement Christward in 
this work. Rev. and Mrs. Perkins go on 
furlough this year. Our prayers will 
follow them that they may be a great 
inspiration to the people during their 
stay in the homeland. 


Hyderabad—Telugu 

The special feature of the evangel- 
istic work on this district has been the 
Village Quarterly’ 'Conference, where 
men have been taught to undertake 
the responsibility of the church work. 
At the Summer School, the workers 
came into a deeper heart relation 
with Christ and we feel that they are 
ready for a great forward movement 
in spiritual things next year. 


Other Districts 

On the Sironcha District, Brother Per- 
kins reports an encouraging opening 
among the caste people. 
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Brother Samson, superintendent of 
Tandur District, reports 1,060 added to 
the Lord by baptism; also that there are 
many seekers among the high caste 
people. 

Brother Patterson reports hundreds 
of people on the Vikarabad District beg- 
ging for baptism. The doors are wide 
open everywhere. The fields are white 
unto the harvest, but the laborers are 
few. 

The Yekali District, the youngest in 
the Conference, has had a wonderful 
record. Seekers are everywhere and 
there are great spiritual gatherings. 
More people were received into full 
membership than in any of the other 
districts. The hearts of Brother Joseph 
and Miss Partridge, who are leading in 
the work, are overflowing with joy. 

In the Yellandu District, the people 
are turning their faces Christward. 

Our Sunday schools are doing a great 
work in getting hold of the hearts and 
lives of our children and young people 
and training them for leadership in 
the Church. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


Gains 

Under self-support, we get a vision of 
Jesus Christ standing and saying, “Son 
of Man, stand upon thy feet and I will 
speak unto thee.” We realize that the 
Church can never begin to be the power 
it ought to be until it is supported by 
the people themselves. This year ad- 
vance has been made throughout our 
Conference, along this line. 

In Bidar, the tithes and offerings of 
our India Christians for the past year 
were 2,761 rupees, besides the 7,010 ru- 
pees given to the hospital, in fees and 
offerings. The poverty of practically 
all our Christians is such that these 
amounts surprise and encourage us. 

In Hyderabad, our statistics show a 
small increase over last year in money 
raised toward self-support, but that is 
only a small indication of what has 
really been accomplished. At our Dis- 
trict Conference, a large company of 
laymen were in attendance, who took 
up the matter of self-support, discussing 
it very freely and making plans for the 
support of their workers next year. 

On the Sironcha District, the Siron- 
cha Church has paid their pastor’s sal- 
ary in full and also the full salary of 
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the preacher in charge of Venkatapur 
District. In addition, they gave 90 ru- 
pees to the Boys’ School funds, finished 
paying off the debt of 283 rupees on 
the church, and gave generously to the 
benevolences. 

On every circuit of the Tandur Dis- 
trict, they have two. self-supporting 
preachers and they are trying to raise 
at least one-third of the district ex- 
penses. This year they raised toward 
self-support a total of 2,446 rupees. 

On the Vikarabad District, four men 
are now entirely on self-support. One 
worker received three months’ salary 
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from his people, four received two 
months’ salary and seven received one 
month’s salary. One village built a new 
house, school and well for their preach- 
er, entirely at their own expense. 
Another village built a house and school, 
and five other villages have built huts 
and repaired their property. The 
amount received from the Indian peo- 
ple during the year is 2,338 rupees. 

For the victories of the year, we lift 
our hearts to our Heavenly Father in 
praise and thanksgiving for his good- 
ness and mercy which have followed us 
all our days. 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


EVANGELISTIC 

Kolar 

The consensus of opinion is that the 
work in this region has had a good 
substantial year. In all phases of the 
work, the effort has been made to main- 
tain spiritual standards up where God 
himself places them. A lovely unity of 
spirit among missionaries and Indian 
workers has helped wonderfully through 
the year. At Kolar, special attention 
has been given to increasing the spirit- 
ual glow of our Christian community 
and with good results. ; 


Belgaum 

This district and the Conference were 
shocked at the death of Rey. J. D. Har- 
ris, who was accidentally killed by a 
wild bison on June 38. Brother Harris 
had been a missionary in India since 
1914. At the time of his death he 
was in labors abundant as superintend- 
ent of this district and principal and 
headmaster of the Beynon Smith High 
School. 

On the Belgaum side, many children 
have been baptized and the work has 
been regularly visited. In some of the 
villages there are congregations that 
can sing and pray. At many places there 
are the beginnings of future churches. 
A large number of the Indian preachers 
and teachers and Bible women attended 
the Camp Meetings and brought back 
to their work a new spirit. 

Men and women in the villages are 
learning to sing soul-stirring lyrics and 
hymns which express a real Christian 
experience. In some villages, the peo- 


ple have undergone much persecution, 
but in spite of this they have given 
their testimony and declared boldly that 
they are Christians before government 
officials and their fellow townsmen. 

The English Church service has 
grown gradually through the year. The 
attendance of Hindu and Mohammedan 
young men from the high school and 
the city, has increased greatly, some- 
times numbering fifty or more. At first 
these boys would only remain for a part 
of the service and then suddenly, one 
after the other, walk out. Now they 
stay through the entire service, many 
joining in the worship of song and 
prayer. Often there have been more 
non-Christians than Christians at the 
service. 

The Belgaum Kanarese Church has 
been in charge of the Rev. P. G. Soanes. 
The high esteem in which he is held 
by the people is manifested in many 
ways. The church has thrived spirit- 
ually and financially. Report shows that 
about 1,500 rupees have been raised for 
local support and 150 rupees given in 
benevolences. Here we have an Ep- 
worth League composed of the high 
school boys and girls. The church now 
has a Ladies’ Aid Society, an organiza- 
tion which should prove a great bless- 
ing to the church and to the women of 
the community. There is also a Sun- 
day school of about two hundred boys, 
girls and adults. This is conducted in 
English, Marathi and Kanarese. 

Belgaum District has four Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society mission- 
aries; two missionaries and their wives, 
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of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 35 
preachers and teachers. There are only 
seven Indian preachers for 150 villages 
in which we have Christians. For the 
untouched field of 800 villages, there is 


no one. No other Church is working in 
this great field. 
Gokak 


Gokak District reports that special 
effort has been made to develop not 
only the spiritual side but to teach the 
people what it means to be real Chris- 
tians. People everywhere are learning 
to pray. Rev. E. C. Reddy, along with 
the preachers in charge of circuits, 
spends much time in the houses praying 
with the men and teaching them the 
things of Christ. 

Miss Munson, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, spends at least two 
weeks each month in the villages, miles 
from home, carrying on a big educa- 
tional work among women. Her Bible 
women teach each month a Bible story, 
verse, song, prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and Miss Munson carefully ex- 
amines over 800 women _ scattered 
through many villages, difficult of ac- 
cess. She knows personally every bap- 
tized woman and girl in a host of vil- 
lages. 

The workers are trying to have our 
people refuse the name of ‘“Holeyas,” 
which they have borne for centuries. 
It is a term of contempt, meaning pollu- 
tion, defilement, impurity, and mean- 
ness. They are urged to call themselves 
Christians. Some time ago some of 
our Woderhatti men were crossing the 
river in a large ferry boat. “Here! Of 
what caste are you?” demanded the 
boatman. ‘We are Holeyas,”’ replied 
some of them. ‘Down you go,” he said, 
“Down in the bottom under the seats!” 
“We are Christians,” replied the others. 
“Christians, are you? Then sit here in 
this place,’ he replied, giving them an 
honorable seat. It made a great im- 
pression on our baptized people of that 
village, but sometimes such avowal 
means persecution. 

The people are also urged to give up 
their household gods, and this is the 
hardest task of all. Even the patriarchs 
of Israel found this true! For thou- 
sands of years they and their ancestors 
have worshiped idols, and the struggle 
to give them up is terrific. All their 
marriages are sanctified by idolatrous 
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rites, and the souls of their beloved 
dead can not be properly started into 
the great unknown without the help 
of some heathen god. 

We have in Gokak District nine full- 
time preachers, three of them college 
men, and twenty-nine village schools, 
besides the eight! schools and _ thirty- 
nine Bible women under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. In this 
district, 170,000 persons are living in 
900 villages and towns scattered over 
3,000 square miles, and ours is the 
only Chureh working among them. It 
is difficult to tell accurately what our 
impact is on this field. We have bap- 
tized people in 85 villages, and to say 
that we affect the people of three times 
that number is a conservative estimate. 
Our work is twenty years old. The im- 
pact of Christ follows the law of geo- 
metrical progression so long as funds 
permit the natural increase. 


Gulbarga 

Gulbarga District reports two mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, two Indian ministers, one 
ordained local preacher, eight unor- 
dained local preachers, thirteen ex- 
horters, and about ten other helpers. 
The Christian group has grown by just 
50. Full, members increased 25, bap- 
tisms numbered 1386, of whom only 14 
were adults. 


Madras 


The district superintendent of Madras 
reports concerning the Madras English 
Circuit: “Increase in attendance, in 
strength of the choir, in goodwill, and 
in benevolent offerings, mark the year. 
The young and the old have co-operated 
with the pastor and his wife.” 

The Sunday schools on the English 
circuit are doing fruitful work at 
Otary, Vepery, and Rayapuram. The 
Vepery Ladies’ Aid Society has been 
helpful in many ways. 

Zenana and evangelistic work in 
Madras has been carried on among 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Christians 
continuously. 

There are three Annual Conference 
Indian members on the Madras Dis- 
trict; R. D. Immanuel, S. Kanagaran 
and A. James Roy. Brother Imman- 
uel is in charge of a large and a live 
Indian church in the city of Madras. 
Brother Kanagaran is in charge of the 
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Tuticorin church and circuit. He is an 
earnest and consecrated worker, and 
does both pastoral and evangelistic 
work. Brother A. James Roy is in 
charge of an extensive rural circuit in 
the south and has the largest number 
of Indian co-workers on his circuit. 

We have a large Telugu community in 
Madras. Many of these people are in 
municipal employ; we also have’ Chris- 
tian communities in four localities 
where they live. 


Madras Press 

The Methodist Press in Madras, while 
an all-India institution, has its plant in 
the South India Conference Area, and 
we feel that it belongs in a large meas- 
ure to us. The long years of increas- 
ingly useful service have established 
this press as a right-hand helpmate to 
the activities of this Conference. 


Raichur District 

The number of Christian workers on 
this district slowly decreases, due to 
the reduced appropriation. There are 
two missionaries of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, two missionaries of the 
Woman’s Society, two Indian members 
of Conference, one local elder, sixteen 
men local preachers, three men exhort- 
ers, and fourteen women exhorters, and 
fourteen teachers and other workers. 
This means but fourteen pastors living 
in the fifteen hundred villages of the 
district. 

The Christian community is on the 
increase. There is no need to continue 
to baptize if we are only able to say 
“God bless you,” and place a little 
water on their heads, and then go away 
and forget them. All about us the Mo- 
hammedans are holding out welcome 
hands to the Christians to come and 
join them. The Roman Catholics have 
just sent ten new English priests to 
Raichur. Other groups are on the for- 
ward movement and the Methodists are 
retrenching. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Baldwin Boys’ High School 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Weston have car- 
ried heavy burdens in the work of the 
Baldwin Boys’ High School the past 
year, but there have been increases in 
boarders and day-scholar enrollments, 
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with a healthy record of finances as 
regards actual running expenses, and a 
fine tone to all the work of this old 
school. Were the menace of the heavy 
debt somehow to be removed, the school 
would proceed, prosperously. 

There have not been many admissions 
into the Methodist Church, as many of 
the boys are Roman Catholics, Church 
of England, Hindus and Parsees, and it 
would not be wise to exert undue influ- 
ence to try and get these young lives 
into our Church. The effort is made, 
however, to get our boys to acknowledge 
God, to love and serve our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

A corporate spirit has been fostered 
by dividing the school into four houses, 
named Oldham, Richards, Buttrick, and 
Fraser. The boys in these houses live, 
eat, study, and play together. Inter- 
house competition is stimulated in every 
phase of the school work. There is also 
a system of reports and marks, at the 
end of each month the houses are placed 
in the order of their merit. The first 
house has its name placed on the honor 
roll and the boys of this house get spe- 
cial privileges. Boys whose individu- 
al records are good also get privilege 


leaves. 
The results have been encouraging. 
The boys are much keener on every- 


thing. The bigger and stronger boys 
are interested in the smaller and weak- 
er ones. Each house has a house-master 
and a house-captain. These individuals 
take a special interest in the members 
of their own houses. The system has 
greatly helped the discipline, as no boy 
would willingly bring discredit to his 
hovse by getting his name in the record 
book. The system has resulted in bet- 
ter class work also. 

Some of the boys have been encour- 
aged to study typewriting, many have 
helped in the garden and produced veg- 
etables for the school table. Some 
Scouts have done a great deal of prac- 
tical work, such as carpentering, sig- 
nalling, ambulance work. The boys re- 
alize the dignity of labor and will put 
their hands to anything. Many of them 
are good cooks and can do everything 
for themselves and others in camp. 


Baldwin Girls’ High School 

The Baldwin Girls’ High School has 
enjoyed a year of many blessings. Scho- 
lastically, there has been real progress. 
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The new system of report books has 
proved very satisfactory to parents and 
teachers. New educational magazines 
have been received, keeping the teach- 
ers in touch with the new educational 
methods and movements. Some of 
these methods have been introduced, 
making the work more interesting and 
vivid for the scholars. A good num- 
ber represented the school in the recent 
public, as well as the Cambridge ex- 
aminations. A splendid spirit has pre- 
vailed which has made for happiness 
and welfare in the school. Spiritually, 
progress, though unostentatious, has 
been none the less genuine. Meetings 
of the Epworth League have been con- 
ducted by the girls themselves, great 
interest has been shown in the temper- 
ance, peace and other welfare work, 
while signs of individual growing in 
grace and spiritual development have 
not been absent. 


Kolar Institutions 

At Kolar, the Girls’ Boarding School, 
the Mission hospital for women, the 
Training School for Nurses, and the 
Baby Fold, all institutions of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society, re- 
port a good year. 


Beynon Smith High School 

Beynon Smith High School in Bel- 
gaum, has six hundred students .on its 
roll. Out of thirty teachers, eleven are 
B.A.’s. Several have taken the Second- 
ary Teacher’s training course. The 
school is also a real evangelistic agency. 
All the boys study the Scripture and 
through the study learn those prin- 
ciples of life which make for the best 
in character and the highest citizen- 
ship. 

Beynon Smith High School will be 
one hundred years old in 1932. The 
school has had a great history. 

The work in the high school, where 
about three hundred boys have been 
reached with the gospel message, has 
been most challenging as well as most 
interesting. This work, of course, can- 
not be expressed in statistics. The in- 
telligent questions, the hunger for spir- 
itual things and the keen interest of a 
majority of the boys in the gospel, have 
brought their reward, for the time and 
effort spent in these classes. The re- 
examination of old theological ideas and 
seminary-learned religious concepts has 
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been most fruitful in the religious life 
of the teacher. 


Taylor Smith High School (W. F.M. S.) 

Belgaum City is well blessed with 
schools, but not for girls. Our Taylor 
Smith Girls’ High School meets a long 
felt need in our work here. It has 
received government recognition and a 
small grant. The numbers have al- 
ready justified our hopes concerning 
this school. 

The Girls’ Marathi Primary School 
will become a real feeder to the girls’ 
high school. The school is already 
touching the hearts of Indian woman- 
hood. 


Sherman School (W. F. M. S.) 

The Sherman Girls’ School has been 
in charge of Miss EH. K. Rexroth. The 
work in the boarding school does not 
vary much from year to year. But from 
these little buds blossom the roses in 
the beautiful garden of our Christian 
homes. The small boys from the boys’ 
hostel attend as day scholars in this 
school. About thirty children from the 
Criminal Tribes Settlement attend the 
school as day scholars and study Ma- 
rathi in addition to Kanarese. 


Gokak District Schools 

With respect to the educational con- 
dition of the church in the Gokak Dis- 
trict, the District Superintendent writes 
as follows: “You may wonder why we 
run village schools. It is because our 
people are not welcome in the local gov- 
ernment schools, for contact with them 
is very injurious to the caste of ordi- 
nary Hindus. We find that running a 
little school with ten or fifteen chil- 
dren is by far the best way for bringing 
our people up to be Christians. Even 
if they were welcome in the government 
schools, we should still wish to teach 
our own people, if we could. A teacher 
is the Christian center of his village and 
the pastor of his people. If we had not 
these pastor-teachers, we should require 
double our present number of preach- 
ers.” 


Madras Boys’ Boarding School (Tamil) 

The district superintendent of Madras 
writes: “Decided improvement over last 
year can be reported of the Tamil 
School. Sanitary conditions have been 
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much improved. We have added a 
teacher to the staff, making nine in 
number, and bringing it up to Govern- 
ment requirements. We have pub- 
lished a bulletin showing photographs 
of the school and of the boys at work, 
drill and play. We sent one of the 
teachers to the Scout Masters’ Train- 
ing Camp. He has returned and taken 
over the Scouts with commendable zeal 
and intelligence. 


Economic and Social Condition of the 
People 

The state of the Church depends very 
largely on the social and economic life 
of its people. Throughout the whole 
of South India we really have a Mis- 
sion Church. The Christians are bap- 
tized people largely from among the 
outcastes of India, so that except for 
the station churches like Madras, Kolar, 
Bangalore, Belgaum, Raichur, and Go- 
kak, we can hardly say that we have a 
church. The people are very poor. They 
barely have enough to eat, so that if 
they were genuine pentecostal Chris- 
tians and had attained to that high 
state of spiritual development in which 
Christian people are willing to tithe, 
they could not possibly support their 
village preacher. In these station 
churches, the Indian people are giving. 
Belgaum Church is supporting its pas- 
tor and two day schools in Belgaum as 
a Mission enterprise. We are proud of 
our Indian preachers. We are proud 
of our Conferences. We are proud of 
our laymen in the Conference centers 
and some of our plain Indian Chris- 
tians. But so far as South India is 
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concerned, self-support seems far, far 
away. 


Dharur 

There are some encouraging features 
concerning the Church in South India. 
Some years ago some of our Indian 
brethren, together with the mission- 
aries, saw a vision. That vision was a 
power house. That power house was a 
pentecostal meeting in a little village 
near Bidar. A second year this meet- 
ing grew into a larger meeting in a 
larger place. This past year it grew 
larger in numbers and larger in spirit. 
A number of missionaries were present 
from South India, together with Bishop 
Badley and about three hundred In- 
dian preachers and teachers, Bible 
women and laymen. Here they waited 
on the Lord for a week. Men and 
women were convicted of sin. They 
were born anew. Many were led into a 
larger, better and fuller Christian ex- 
perience. The result of these meetings 
in the past has been better schovls in 
the villages where these teachers have 
gone, a more Christlike spirit in the 
boarding schools, and new converts in 
the villages where preachers have been 
appointed. It is the beginning of a 
real church. 


Kanarese Block 

Bangalore, Belgaum, Gokak, Gulbarga, 
and Raichur Districts constitute a great 
Kanarese field. The people whom we 
have baptized are unshepherded, and it 
is our field. We have not touched even 
the borders. There is a great oppor- 
tunity here. 
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AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


The mission fields of the Methodist Episcopal Church in central and 
southern Africa are as follows: West Coast, Liberia and Angola; East Coast, 
Portuguese East Africa; Central Africa; Rhodesia and Belgian Congo. These 
fields are under four national flags, namely, Liberia, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Belgium. 

Our work in Africa was begun in Liberia in 1833 by Rey. Melville B. Cox. 

Work in Portuguese East Africa was opened in Inhambane in 1884 by 
Rev. Erwin H, Richards. Bishop Hartzell enlarged this work in 1897. In 
1916 it became Inhambane Mission Conference and in 1920 Southeast Africa 
Mission Conference. 

Bishop Hartzell opened work in Rhodesia in 1897, and Rev. M. W. Ehnes 
and wife, the first missionaries, arrived in 1898. Tt became the Rhodesia 
Mission Conference in 1915. 

Bishop William Taylor began work in Angola in 1885, which was then 
known as the Congo Mission and included work on the East Coast. Bishop 
Hartzell organized the Congo Mission in 1897, which in 1900 was divided into 
the West Central Africa and East Central Africa Mission Conferences. 
Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the former in Quiongua, Angola, 
May, 1902, and by action of the General Conference in 1920, it became 
the Angola Mission Conference. 

The work in Belgian Congo was organized into the Congo Mission 
in 1915. In the same year East Central Africa Mission Conference was 
divided, a part becoming the Rhodesia Mission Conference, and the remainder 
Inhambane Mission Conference in 1916. The latter name was changed in 
1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 

The following have been missionary Bishops for Africa: Rev. Francis 
Burns, elected 1858, died 1863; Rev. John W. Roberts, elected 1866, died 
1875; Rev. William Taylor, elected 1884, retired 1896, died 1902; Rev. I. B. 
Scott, elected 1904, retired at his own request 1916; Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, 
elected 1896, retired under the age limit 1916, died 1928; Rey. A. P. Cam- 
phor, elected 1916, died 1919; Rev. KE. S. Johnson, elected 1916. 

The General Conference of 1920 elected Bishop Johnson a General 
Superintendent, and assigned him to residence in Cape Town, with all of 
our work in Africa in his Area, except Liberia and North Africa. The same 
General Conference elected Rev. Matthew W. Clair a General Superintendent 
and assigned him to residence in Monrovia, with Liberia as his Episcopal Area. 
In 1924, Liberia was included in the Covington, Kentucky, Area, to which 
Bishop Clair was transferred. Jn 1928 Liberia was placed in the Paris Area, 
of which Bishop William O. Shepard was made resident Bishop. 
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ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Loanda District 

Loanda is, in some respects, one of 
the most strategic points in Angola, 
since the mission is living right before 
the eyes of the Portuguese government. 
During the year Mr. and Mrs. Kipp, 
with the aid of a qualified Portuguese 
teacher, have had a good school with 
about one hundred and fifty children en- 
rolled. Here also is located our Hart- 
zell Memorial Church, where some hun- 
dreds of the native population come for 
worship every Sabbath and for prayer 
meeting during the week. A chapel in 
the suburbs of Loanda has a good na- 
tive attendance at the two meetings 
during the week. 


Quiongua District 

Quiongua District has been making 
good advancement under the direction 
of the superintendent, Rev. Robert 
Shields. The new work of this district 
in the Libolo country is encouraging. 
This is a densely populated country and 
the opportunities are very great. Dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Shields has opened 
two new stations among the Libolo peo- 
ple, where the large number of chil- 
dren is very noticeable. 

At Quiongua station, Mrs. Shields has 
a school of one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, most of whom are quite small. 
From these younger children of our 
schools are to come the native work- 
ers of the future. 

Miss Lindquist, a trained nurse, has 
the entire medical work at Quiongua 
except as Doctor Kemp comes now and 
then from Quessua, eighty-five miles 
away. Miss Lindquist is continually re- 
lieving suffering, and has saved the 
lives of a large number of babies. 


Malanje District 

Malanje District, under the direction 
of Rev. J. C. Wengatz, has made great 
strides during the year. In Melanje, a 
stone church has been built and has 
been dedicated by Bishop Johnson. But 


best of all, there is a live congregation 
who give liberally for the support of 
the Gospel on the district. During the 
year several hundred in different vil- 
lages have found Christ as their per- 
sonal saviour. 

William Taylor Memorial School—At 
Quessua, on this same district, this 
school is doing the work of a Central 
Training Institute. There are about 
one hundred and fifty boys in school, 
and they are the most promising boys 
on the district. If we had our much 
needed school building, with no increase 
in the number of missionaries, we 
could easily double the enrollment, for 
in the Normal Training School at Ques- 
sua it would be possible to find the nec- 
essary native assistant teachers. This 
would give a great impetus to the work 
throughout the district. 

Bible School—Quessua has a _ good 
Bible school where young boys who 
have completed the government exam- 
inations may receive two years of Bible 
training, before going out as native 
evangelists. In fact, a young man dur- 
ing this time may complete the four 
years of Conference study for native 
preachers. We have already discovered 
that this training makes a great dif- 
ference in the quality of their work. 

Industrial Work—Under the direction 
of Rev. BE. E. Edling, a large number 
of our boys are taught trades; every 
boy has something to do and is taught 
that work is honorable. 

Medical Work—The important and 
growing medical work is carried on 
from Quessua as a center, by Doctor 
Kemp and Mrs. Edling. The African 
witch doctor is being defeated and many 
people find good health not only from 
the medicine used but by the instruc- 
tion given in the hospital. 

In. Quessua the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has a fine girls’ 
school of one hundred and fifty. The 
girls receive a most practical Christian 
education. 
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CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 
Keported by J. M. Springer 


General Conditions 

The rapid development of the past 
two years continued unabated until 
after the middle of the year 1929. Then, 
many firms found themselves in finan- 
cial difficulties, due to their holding ex- 
cessively large stocks of supplies and 
to the extending of almost unlimited 
credit. The financial crisis in the Unit- 
ed States of America affected the in- 
dustries of the whole world and the 
market for copper was affected likewise. 
So the Union Miniere found itself 
obliged to reduce production by 25 per 
cent, with a corresponding reduction in 
the number of both white and native 
workmen. 

These conditions, with the resultant 
withdrawal of credit by the banks and 
the calling in of loans brought about a 
number of bankruptcies and a slacken- 
ing up of business in general at the 
close of the year. However, business 
interests here are readjusting them- 
selves and there is every reason for the 
expectancy that conditions will very 
greatly improve by the middle of the 
year. 

Railroad construction has proceeded 
slowly, from Lobito Bay along the Ben- 
guella. Railroad extension in the Congo, 
from Dilolo station on the border, which 
was reached a year ago, and Musonoi, 
which is about half way between that 
and Likasi. This place is marked to 
be the next big center of mining activ- 
ities toward the west. A large dam is 
already in construction and about 600 
houses for white residents are being 
built there now. The rails were ex- 
pected to reach there last year; now it 
is estimated that they will arrive in 
1931 or 1932. . 

Kakanda, a score of miles west of 
Kambove, is another new mine where 
development has continued anda branch 
railroad is being built to it. 

The Government program of motor 
roads throughout the whole province is 
being steadily carried forward. Perma- 
nent bridges of reinforced concrete are 
being constructed over many of the 
rivers. According to reports, the motor 
roads in the Congo and Angola are far 
ahead of most of the motor roads 


throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. 
The aeroplane mail service between 
Hlisabethville and Boma functions reg- 
ularly, twice a month. 

One of the most vital questions of the 
day is concerning the drink problem 
among the natives on the mineral belt. 
The product of the brewery in Elisa- 
bethville had proved particularly de- 
moralizing. The beer produced is ac- 
ceptable to only a small portion of the 
drinking population of 8,000 Europeans 
in the province. Accordingly a market 
has been sought among the natives. 
For a year or two past the selling of 
this beer by European and native trad- 
ers was almost unrestricted. 

Employers of natives became aware 
of greatly reduced efficiency and pro- 
duction, and the stores noted marked 
lessening of sales to the natives. As a 
result, in April, 1929, a petition was 
circulated and was signed by practi- 
cally all the industrial and commercial 
concerns of Elisabethville, asking the 
Government to control and restrict the 
sale of beer. 

Total prohibition was not demanded, 
as few of the men believed in it. Out- 
side of the missionaries there are very 
few teetotalers in the whole of the 
Congo—one might almost say in Africa. 
So they asked that the native be allowed 
to have some beer, but not enough to 
get drunk. 

The Government, we have been in- 
formed, has already acted on this meas- 
ure, and is proceeding to formulate or- 
dinances dealing with the situation. All 
unlicensed places have been closed and 
as the two-year licenses expire, they are 
not being renewed. 

A number of dance halls for natives 
had been opened with very pernicious 
influences. Some of these were run by 
white men and others by various or- 
ganizations of natives. But the effect 
was bad, and the Government closed 
practically every one of them. 

A cinema was opened in the native 
city a few years ago, but it was im- 
possible to obtain films that were fit 
for such use, and that would pass the. 
board of censors in the town. So that 
was also closed. 
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Religious Liberty 

There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of various Govern- 
ment officials as to the scope and ex- 
tent of religious liberty and how much 
may be allowed to the natives. Early in 
the year we, as a Mission, were notified 
that in the native city of Elisabethville, 
not only were the missionaries forbid- 
den to hold any sort of religious serv- 
ice among the natives, but also that all 
assemblages of our native members for 
prayer and fellowship must cease. Not 
even in their own houses would the na- 
tives be permitted to gather and sing 
and pray. 

We were told that if our people 
wished to sing and pray they should 
come to our church, but as that is a 
full half mile from the nearest edge 
of the native city, such a decree seemed 
most unreasonable. Protest was en- 
tered and the endeavor made to learn 
exactly what the laws are that enable 
the officials to fix such a rule. For, in 
Leopoldville the Protestants have a 
large school and chapel right in the 
heart of the native city and hold serv- 
ices all through the week and all day 
Sunday, with and without the white 
missionaries. 

The regulations of the Union Miniere 
governing their compounds and camps 
for natives, likewise exclude us from 
holding any public meetings within the 
same, either by the missionaries or na- 
tives. And there was a previous ruling 
which forbade our having schools and 
chapels in the compounds, which are 
really native cities. 

A few months ago, the Governor of 
the Katanga sent us a communication 
that new regulations had been agreed 
upon by the Union Miniere and the 
Government, and adopted, to the effect 
that chapels could not be built within 
500 meter limits. But at the close of 
the year, we are still waiting for these 
new rules to become actually operative. 


Personnel 

Early in the year, the Smalleys and 
the Smyres families left the field for 
furlough, and neither planned to re- 
turn on account of family reasons and 
health. In July the Brintons and 
Hartzlers returned to the field, both to 
their third term on the field. 

Mrs. Priscilla Berry, widow of Doc- 
tor Berry, has put in more than two 
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years of her second term in heroic and 
efficient service, in carrying on the work 
at Kabongo, part of the time alone. In 
December she was married to Mr. Smuts- 
Steyn, of Cape Town, where she resides. 

Doctor and Mrs. Piper were greatly 
benefited by their mid-term vacation 


near Cape Town, at sea level. We are 
glad to report that their younger 
daughter, Margaret, is so much im- 


proved in health that she has returned 
to school. 


Elisabethville 

The special interest here centers in 
the construction of the Wallace Me- 
morial Church, and steady progress is 
being made. The well executed pageant 
of the Christmas story was given with- 
in the enclosure of the rising walls. 
The building will be completed during 
the year. The main auditorium will 
seat a thousand people, and there were 
nearly that many present at Christmas 
time. Mrs. Longfield had prepared the 
text and drilled the participants. 

From the time that Mr. Smyres left 
in April till the following December, 
Mr. Longfield had to take on the work 
of the station and circuit, in addition 
to all of his building operations. It 
was a great relief to him when Mr. 
Brastrup returned from the Cape to 
take over the station work and leave 
him free for the task of building. At 
Kipushi, one contractor supplied the 
corrugated iron for a chapel roof for 
his natives and the members gave their 
voluntary service in its erection. 


Likasi-Panda 

The usual program of evangelistic 
and school work has been carried on, 
and there has been a very gratifying 
increase of interest and membership. 
Some of the conversions have been out- 
standing ones, as in the case of the 
chief, Kasonkomona, the result of a 
vision in which the chief saw one who 
appeared to him and called to him to 
choose the straight and narrow way, 
which he did in spite of opposition on 
the part of his leading men. 

The small temporary chapel, which 
we found here at Likasi, became en- 
tirely too small for the increasing at- 
tendance and it was necessary to build 
a Tabernacle which will seat four times 
the number of the old one. This will 
need to serve as church till the new 
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Wallace Memorial Church can be built 
at Likasi. The native members gave 
handsomely of their work and money 
for the new Tabernacle. At Christmas, 
325 sat down to a Christmas dinner of 
their own choosing and at their own 
cost. Part of them had spent the whole 
night, previously, singing and praying 
and testifying in the church. 

Mrs. S. Ward Haas has held a Sunday 
school for white children in Panda dur- 
ing the seven years of her residence. 
One result of her work is that a group 
of young people joined the church. This 
is the first time in the history of this 
mission that such a class of white boys 
and girls has been taken into the 
church. Too often they are sent away 
to school by the time they are ten or 
eleven years old, and we see them no 
more. 


Kapanga 

This is the oldest of our present main 
stations and the best developed. Doctor 
Piper, being the first permanent mis- 
sionary there, has placed much empha- 
sis on the medical side of the work. In 
fact, it is the medical work that has 
largely paved the way for the evangel- 
istic work. The two should go hand in 
hand, and certainly do at Kapanga. 

Doctor Piper had to go to the Cape 
for needed recuperation and the Misses 
Jensen and Everett carried on the sta- 
tion work during the months he was 
away. Clement Negoi is an able assist- 
ant in the hospital and has been trained 
by the Government in microscopic work. 
Amos Chimbu, a probationer in the Con- 
ference, and the more than a score of 
pastor-teachers are very important fac- 
tors in carrying on the growing work. 
But another missionary couple are ur- 
gently needed to supervise and extend 
the work. 

Funds are in hand for the putting 
up of a maternity building, and the doc- 
tor needs still another building, or col- 
lection of buildings, for the increasingly 
large number of sleeping sickness pa- 
tients that are coming to him. There 
has been a resurgence of this dreaded 
disease and the medical help through- 
out the Congo is totally insufficient +o 
cope with it. Doctor Piper has from 60 
to 70 patients, continually, with the 
sleeping sickness alone, and there is a 
demand for facilities to take in many 
more. 
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Sandoa 


Mr. Brastrup carried on the work 
alone here for at least a year and a 
half, building a large church and run- 
ning a boarding school of 35 students 
and overseeing the work of a large cir- 
cuit, until last August, when we had 
Conference at Sandoa. At that time the 
Brintons returned and Mr. Brastrup 
was appointed to Elisabethville, where 
he has not only the work of the station 
and circuit, but the work of Mission 
Treasurer. 

The Conference was an inspiration to 
the local natives especially. It was in- 
teresting to see the crowds rushing and 
running to get into the church long be- 
fore the time, for the large new church 
could not hold all of them. The eight 
new rooms on either side of the audi- 
torium, designated for class rooms, had 
not been used as such, and comfortably 
housed the missionaries. 

The construction of the Benguella 
Railway from the border of Angola, at 
Dilolo, toward Chilongo, has already 
wrought many changes in the district. 
As the work has been going on within 
60 miles of the mission during the 
year, there has been a large opportu- 
nity to do evangelistic work among the 
thousands of natives from Angola and 
with marked success. This has been 
an interdenominational work, for the 
most of these natives will return to the 
Congregational missions in Angola. On 
the other hand, we have had many work- 
ers from there in the early days and 
Kayeka has been preaching among these 
Avambundu, among whom he lived and 
was held a slave for years. So the 
benefits we received years ago, are now 
being returned. 


Kanene 

Rev. and Mrs. E. I. Everett are most 
efficiently in charge of the Training 
School at this place and they have been 
ably supplemented by Miss Anna C. 
Olson. There have been 45 students 
and a day school for local children of 
50, including the children of the mar- 
ried students. Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
rode on their bicycles to Conference 
though there was a car, and stopped at 
every village en route, holding evangel- 
istic services. Even along the motor 
road, they were the first missionaries to 
hold services in some of the villages. 
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It was a hard, but well worth-while 
experience. 


Kabongo 


Situated in a thickly populated dis- 
trict, this station has also had a very 
prosperous year. Mrs. Berry spent much 
time in the villages in the early part of 
the year, supervising the building of 
several new chapels of sun-dried bricks, 
and stimulating all phases of the work. 

Miss Anna Olson, in the meantime, 
stayed by the stuff on the station and 
carried on the work of the Boarding 
Bible Training School and general eyan- 
gelistic work. 

The Epworth League at Kabongo is, 
as far as we know, the only one in any 
of our stations. Its membership con- 
sists of the thirty or more Bible Train- 
ing students and a selected few of the 
local young people. Practically all of 
them are in their teens, and they elect 
their own officers and conduct their own 
meetings. Many of the present pastor- 
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teachers gave their first public speech 
at this League meeting. While we were 
there in July, the League planned and 
gave a Bible pageant, without white 
help, and did it very well. 

The titles to the land occupied here 
were secured last year. This consists 
of 65 acres, finely situated between the 
Government post and the large town 
of Kabongo. A wide motor road has 
been built from the railroad station of 
Kamina as far as Kabongo, and the 
plan is to extend it to Kabalo, linking 
up with the Lualaba River and the 
railroad east to Zanzibar. 

The Hartzlers returned 
lough in August and were 
to Kabongo for the third 
In spite of the fact that they are the 
only missionaries in that large area, 
Mr. Hartzler writes that he and his 
students have already visited 170 vil- 
lages. He has the Bible Training School 
going at full speed and the day school 
as well. The church is crowded every 
Sunday. 


from fur- 
appointed 
term there. 
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Finances 

The year for Rhodesia has not been 
encouraging, financially. It has been 
long felt that the local church should 
assume a greater portion of its support, 
and at the beginning of the year special 
efforts were put forth toward this end. 
The results were not as expected, and 
the aim is, now, to put the burden more 
directly upon the churches themselves. 
The continuance of well established 
churches will depend upon the propor- 
tion of their support. which they can 
assume. 


Native Leadership 

One thing, however, stands out clear- 
ly, giving promise of brighter days to 
come. This is the continued and _ in- 
ereasing development of our native 
leadership. The native ministers and 
the majority of the pastor-teachers are 
giving earnest and intelligent consid- 
eration to the problems confronting our 
Church in Rhodesia. This develep- 
ment was brought especially to our at- 
tention by the Christian Native Con- 
vention which was first organized in 
May of this year. Business was con- 
ducted entirely by the natives. The 


two missionaries who attended as ad- 
visers were scarcely needed. Questions 
were discussed which have a vital bear- 
ing on the life of our Christian com- 
munity. Increasing contact with the 
European is making native life more and 
more complicated, and it is very hope- 
ful to see our people taking increasing 
responsibility. 


Lay Leaders 


Even more than in America the de- 
velopment of the lay leadership is es- 
sential and at the same time, difficult. 
It is encouraging to find quite a large 
number of former Mission boys who 
have prospered financially taking an 
active part in church work. These men 
are invaluable to the Church and the 
community for progress along sound 
Christian and economic lines. At all of 
our outstations, we are confronted with 
the problem of boys and young men 
drifting into the towns to work for 
Europeans. The successful native 
Christian farmer helps, both by exam- 
ple and precept, to keep the boys in the 
village, where they will develop their 
own resources. 
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Schools 


Our third-class schools have shown a 
marked improvement. This is due to 
systematic supervision, better equip- 
ment, and to improved qualifications of 
the teachers. It is made _ possible 
largely by the generous government 
grants. Since the installation of the 
new governmental department of na- 
tive education, far reaching develop- 
ments have been set in motion. The 
Government is proving itself true to 
the British tradition of justice by ac- 
cepting its responsibility for the uplift 
of its ignorant subjects. While there 
has been some friction between the de- 
partment and various missions, we are 
sure that this is incidental to the inau- 
guration of the new department, and 
will be overcome as the machinery gets 
to running more smoothly. 


Medical Work 


Our medical department has contin- 
ued to minister to great numbers of 
sick and injured. Not only is this work 
of healing being carried on, but more 
natives are continually being trained 
to give first aid. The maternity work 
is perhaps the most important service 
rendered by this department. Each 
year the lives of many mothers and 
babies are saved. 
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New Buildings ; 

There are always buildings under 
construction in various parts of the 
Conference. Reports are continually 
coming in of new churches being built; 
some to replace worn out buildings, 
and others to make room for more peo- 
ple. In these days, practically all the 
new buildings are of sun-dried brick. 
Even in sections where the work has 
been more recently established, they are 
fast replacing the pole and mud build- 
ings. 

This year has seen the erection of 
the Hartzell Memorial School building 
at Old Umtali, now almost completed. 
It is a substantial structure with ten 
large, well-lighted class rooms. 


Spiritual Need 


The need for a spiritual awakening 
that is so generally felt in the home 
Church is apparent here, as well. There 
is an inclination among the natives to 
confuse church membership with con- 
version, to consider friendliness shown 
to sinners as meaning that the sin is 
condoned; to place a high value on ma- 
terial things to the neglect of the spirit- 
ual. We are praying that the coming 
year of Pentecost may bring the living 
fire into the hearts of missionaries and 
natives alike. 
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Government Regulations 

Although the Conference reports for 
June, 1929, commented on the kindly 
spirit shown by some government of- 
ficials, it was only a month later that 
the Provincial Legislature passed a se- 
vere code of laws regulating the activ- 
ities of foreign missions. To carry on 
any semblance of Protestant mission 
work and comply with the laws seemed 
impossible. Therefore, all Protestant 
Missions, after consulting with their na- 
tive constituency united in a protest. 
The British and American Consuls were 
very helpful, and by March, 1930, some 
relief seemed to be in view. There are 
still, however, many adjustments to be 
made. 


Evangelistic Progress 


Despite the outward effect of the new 
laws on the evangelistic program, there 


is no loss without some gain. Some of 
the native leaders have been through 
Pauline experiences. Hven their villaze 
Christians have been loyal in spite of 
the attempted intimidation on the part 
of some officials. 

For the first time a large District 
Conference was entertained away from 
a mission head station. At the Con- 
ference there were other evidences of 
the development of the native church. 
A scene which Doctor Terrill described 
as “hilarious giving” surprised even 
the older missionaries, and gave the 
Christian village a large brick church 
built by the native Christians. 

These figures are of interest: 942 
were won from their jungle animism to 
Jesus Christ; 886 were baptized after 
being on trial and in training for a 
long time; the total membership at 
present is 12,539. In the day schools 
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of all grades we have 7,906 pupils, 
which is an increase of 1,269 as com- 
pared with October, 1928. There was 
also an increase of 555 Sunday school 
scholars, making the total membership 
of the Sunday schools, 7,647. 

From their poverty and with a sacri- 
fice that hurt, the people gave toward 
the support of their own work over 
$8,000. 


Educational Program 

The Hartzell Girls’ School continues 
with increasing efficiency to meet the 
needs for a trained native body of 
picked girls. One of the principal func- 
tions of this school is to prepare the 
girls for the supreme task of home- 
making. It is a great joy to see some 
of the girls trained in this Christian 
school living in our interior villages. 
As the wives of native leaders and 
building Christian homes, they are ex- 
amples to their own people. 

The outstanding feature in connec- 
tion with the educational program is 
that the Phelps-Stokes Committee has 
made possible a Jeannes fellowship 
bringing with it $1,500 a year for five 
years, which is to be used at Kambini. 
The principal work of this fellowship is 
the training of native supervisors for 
our villages. These supervisors will 
help to put into practice a more, ade- 
guate adaptation of the complete Gospel 
for the Bantu. This is to be a union 
enterprise and other Missions are in- 
vited to send selected natives for this 
training. This adds to the responsibil- 
ities of the Central Training School 
Staff. 

A new class of evangelists has been 
chosen from the circuits for a three 
years training at the Bible school. 
These men are of higher type and bet- 
ter qualified to make the most of this 
opportunity than any preceding class. 

The elementary school program, 
where the medium of instruction is the 
native language was, for awhile, early 
in 1930, demoralized, but gradually the 
officials are recognizing that the mis- 
sion’s policy of using the “mother 
tongue” during the first few years, is 
the only satisfactory way of educating 
any people. 


Medical Work 
The medical work under Doctor and 
Mrs. Stauffacher, assisted by Miss Lang, 
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continues its great ministry of healing. 
The outstanding feature during the past 
year is the starting of a new class for 
the training of women nurses. They 
will eventually go out as others have 
done to the interior centers caring for 
the sick and also will instruct the peo- 
ple in simple sanitary and hygiene 
methods, so that home and village life 
will be cleaner and more healthy. In 
connection with the medical depart- 
ment, there are several out-station dis- 
pensaries and clinics conducted by 
those who have been trained at our 
hospital and are under the guidance of 
the Doctor. 

The past year has also seen the in- 
auguration in new quarters of a tuber- 
cular ward at Gikuki. The leper camp 
has several new buildings to provide 
for an increased number of patients. 


Mission Press 

Our bookshelf of books in the ver- 
nacular continues to grow. In com- 
paring the literature on our shelves, 
printed on our press for the use of our 
natives with that published by and for 
other African Missions, we are proud 
to report that we are well in the van- 
guard. 

In spite of the official attempt to do 
away with the native language, this de- 
partment has increased its activities. 
New books are always appearing. The 
latest are an Old Testament History 
and a book on Native History and Folk 
Lore. 


Interdenominational Co-operation 

The past year has seen many evi- 
dences of a drawing together of the 
various Protestant denominations work- 
ing in Portuguese East Africa. This 
was most natural after the publication 
of the new code of laws which seemed 
to make effective work impossible. At 
once the Protestant missions began to 
consult together and through it all they 
have acted as a unit. Still this cement- 
ing of ties had started even earlier. 
Contra Costa has been called the little 
Jerusalem of Portuguese Hast Africa. 
Swiss, English, and American Protes- 
tant groups were represented. One im- 
mediate result was a medical conference 
at Gikuki, in which all missions par- 
ticipated. 

In accord with this spirit of co-opera- 
tion, Tavane is now being operated by 
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the Nazarene Mission. The sale of this 
property, an excellent plant, to our sis- 
ter mission, removes the Methodist 
Church from a section where there were 
already too many head stations, and 
should allow for an advance program 
into unoccupied territories to the north. 
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There is even talk of a united Prot- 
estant Church of Portuguese Hast 
Africa. 

A union project of a practical nature 
is that of providing a hostel at the new 
Normal School for the training of na- 
tive teachers. 


LIBERIA CONFERENCE 
Reported by F. A. Price 


General 

The work has had its encouraging as 
well as discouraging features. When 
faith grows dim and we are tempted to 
think our labors have been in vain, 
then something happens to revive our 
hopes and remind us that the seed sown 
by faith and prayer is not lost. Often 
that seed survives and yields fruit far 
beyond our expectations. 

In the death of Mr. J. L. Sibley the 
work has sustained a great loss. He 
was peculiarly fitted for his work as 
Educational Adviser to the Missions 
and the Liberian Government, because 
of his previous experience in the educa- 
tional field in America and the Philip- 
pines. His work is cut short, but his 
book, “Liberia Old and New,” and a 
series of text books for primary schools 
stand as reminders of his genius, ear- 
nestness and devotion to duty. 

Rev. and Mrs. Williams and Mr. and 
Mrs. Embree, with their children, left 
early in the year for needed rest and 
a change. These missionaries have 
wrought well and we miss them greatly. 
We look forward not only to their re- 
turn but also to the coming of new 
recruits. 


Improved Conditions 

One of the greatest drawbacks in the 
past was the deadly climate, which 
caused much loss of life and the fre- 
quent return of missionaries to the 
homeland with broken health. Medical 
science has solved the problem to the 
extent that with due precaution and 
observance of a few simple hygienic 
rules, one is able to live in safety and 
comfort and render longer and more 
satisfactory service. Including Mr. 
Sibley, who belonged to us as well as 
other denominations, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has lost by death only 


two white workers since 1910, a con- 
vincing proof that the country is no 
longer “the white man’s grave.” 


Open Doors 

As to the preaching of the gospel, 
doors once closed now stand wide open 
inviting us to enter. In the early days 
of the Mission no tribe opposed the 
work more than the Kru; but to-day no 
tribe is more susceptible to gospel 
preaching and has a brighter future. At 
a certain place on the Kru coast, the 
native Christians were persecuted and 
beaten until they were compelled to 
leave home and seek refuge among 
strangers. That same place now has a 
large membership and the people there 
are building a large permanent cement 
church, the expense of which is being 
met by themselves. 


Hopeful Signs 

The eagerness on the part of parents 
to have their children “learn book” is 
a hopeful sign. This was not always 
so. Girls, being a part of the family 
property, had little chance to learn ex- 
cept when the missionary paid the 
dowry in order to redeem them from 
child marriage and a life of drudgery. 
The same marriage customs exist, but 
the people have undergone a change all 
unconsciously to themselves and now 
beg us to train their girls. With sad 
hearts we turn many away for lack of 
funds to care for them. 


Self-Support 

Once the native Church expected the 
Mission Board to supply everything 
needed for the work. The missionary, 
too, thought the people were too poor 
to help themselves. Both have learned 
better, and now the native church has 
assumed all financial responsibility ex- 
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cept support of missionaries, central in- 
stitutions and certain special workers. 
All school supplies were furnished stu- 
dents at first, but now children take 
pride in buying books and other requi- 
sites and paying their tuition. 


Something Better 

The gospel leaven has been at work 
for nearly a century and the effect is 
seen on every hand. There is a rest- 
lessness and longing on the part of the 
pagan for something better. He has 
evidently lost faith in the fetich, and 
when asked why he does so and so, he 
answers: “This be our country fashion.” 
Some who, like Cornelius of old, fear 
God and pray, build their houses out- 
side the heathen village and await the 
arrival of someone to instruct and lead 
them. 


Training for Life 

One can hardly estimate the value of 
a Mission School in the midst of a 
heathen community. It should be an 
ideal Home with a well-trained staff 
and the necessary equipment for the 
cultivation of hand, head, and heart. 
From such a place must come our na- 
tive preachers, teachers, and their wives. 
Some must go and build Christian 
homes and thus by example show their 
people the “God-way.’ Better houses 
than those of their fathers must be 
built, giving proper ventilation and 
light. They must learn to till the soil 
so they can cultivate to the very best 
advantage their own garden plots and 
farms. A greater variety of foodstuffs 
must be raised to meet the needs of 
the body. Girls must be trained in 
home-making, cooking, sewing, and other 
things necessary to qualify them for 
life in a Christian home. But this is 
not all. The untrained mother in the 
village must learn to take better care 
of her baby, the sick are to be treated 
and properly nourished, and all must 
know the simple laws of sanitation for 
the purpose of preventing sickness and 
wiping out disease. The end and aim 
of all such training is the development 
of Christian character. To meet these 
needs in some measure, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is at work at the 
following centers: 


College of West Africa 
The value and importance of this in- 
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stitution in the nation’s capital is best 
shown by the men of Church and State 
who attended it. It has served the whole 
Republic in the past and promises 
greater service still with the completion 
of the new College building. In view of 
what the Board has done, for which we 
are profoundly grateful, it is hoped that 
the field will now hasten to raise the 
few thousand dollars needed to com- 
plete the work. 


St. Paul River Industrial Institute 

Referring to the industrial feature of 
the work, Mr. Henry says: “It has been 
our purpose not only to stress and in- 
culeate into the minds of our pupils the 
application and use of tools in many 
trades, as well as the performance of 
simple domestic duties, but in a large 
measure the great value of organized 
labor in a few industries such as the 
manufacture of chairs, school desks, 
and other equipment.” With regard to 
the spiritual atmosphere of the school, 
Miss Hooks writes: “At present we are 
having a wonderful revival in the Mis- 
sion. Forty have been saved and twen- 
ty-nine are still at the altar. I am con- 
vinced that slow, patient teaching of 
the Gospel brings its own reward. Many 
of the older boys say that the regular 
Bible readings and explaining of the 
Scriptures have caused them to want 
to be Christians.” 


Ganta Mission 

This is a pioneer station only a few 
years old. Doctor and Mrs. Harley are 
the only missionaries of our Church at 
present in this section. They report 
as follows: ‘“‘The medical work has in- 
creased year by year until it has 
reached the proportions here indicated. 
Number of patients admitted November 
1, 1928, to November 1, 1929, 4,092; 
number of individual treatments, 9,805; 
number of lepers in colony, 20; number 
of treatments for leprosy 807; cash re- 
ceived from patients, $1,030. The leper 
colony shows an increase of 50 per cent 
in the number of patients in residence. 
Small temporary huts are being replaced 
with well-constructed native houses. The 
lepers who are unable to feed them- 
selves are given light work for which 
they are paid a sufficient amount of 
money to buy their food. All are im- 
proving under treatment. Two have 
remained practically free of symptoms 
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for one year. The industrial work has 
been limited largely to carpentry and 
the improvement of the Mission grounds. 
The students have made boxes, stools, 
beds, and doors, which ‘have a ready 
sale among Mandingoes, Chiefs and 
other prosperous individuals. Some of 
the boys have helped with the building 
of the new dispensary, the first building 
of this type in this part of the country. 
Definite progress has been made _ to- 
ward making the work of the Mission 
self-supporting in all recurring items, 
except of course, the salary of the mis- 
sionaries. This has been achieved 
largely through the bulk of the medical 
work, making this department more 
than self-supporting. The budget of 
the educational department is kept 
small by the policy of requiring the 
boys to furnish their own food and 
clothes. The Mission is growing in 
every department and the volume of 
the work is now too large for one mis- 
sionary couple to handle successfully.” 


Nana Kru Mission 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller report that “‘with- 
out the sympathetic and fatherly ad- 
vice of Mr. Williams and the detailed 
information by him and Mrs. Williams 
before their departure for a well-earned 
furlough, it would have been impos- 
sible to have started the work with 
assurance of success. Considerable 
time and strength have been put into 
repairing and erecting new buildings. 
A cement wall has been put into the 
mission well and the mission house has 
been recovered and painted. Two per- 
manent houses for teachers have been 
built in the Christian town and the 15- 
foot addition to Asbury Church is soon 
to be completed. Several boys have been 
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continued in carpentry. They have 
built under my direction a building for 
the girls, a kitchen and a rat-proof rice 
bin with capacity of 100 bushels. Be- 
sides, they have been taught to use the 
pit saw and have sawed a good pile of 
lumber. The school work has been 
enjoyable. We have tried to make the 
atmosphere of the school decidedly 
Christian. The Bible is not only given 
a place equal to any of the common 
branches but it has flavored the whole 
work of the school.” 


Garraway Training Institute 

Miss Hall reports as follows: “There 
are sixteen tribes represented in our 
school, most of whom yary a little in 
dialect. Our needs for our large fam- 
ily have been supplied and our work 
has gone forward. Our increased num- 
ber of students compelled us to get 
another teacher to help us. A gift from 
a friend made this possible. We are 
closing up our school with the best 
enrollment we ever had. Most of our 
students are Christians. This is due 
largely to the revival fire that seemed 
to have been either smoldering or burn- 
ing on our altar all this year.” 


Cape Palmas Seminary 

Miss Lee writes: “The school is a 
guiding star to the struggling youths of 
Maryland County, in laying a sound 
and firm foundation for educational 
standards. Its purpose is three-fold, 
namely, home training, industrial, and 
literary training. This is very essen- 
tial because of the strategic position it 
holds in the life of the people of the 
County. The High School department 
was added this year with zest and inter- 
est, and the prospects are good,” 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico.—Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Mexico in 1873, by 
Rey. William Butler, the founder of our work in India; his son, Rev. John 
W. Butler, was, until his death in March, 1918, the senior missionary of our 
staff in Mexico. 

Panama.—Our work in Panama was opened by Rey. J. C. Elkins in 
1905. This work was included in the North Andes Mission Conference until 
1916, when it was set apart by the General Conference as a separate mission. 
In 1921, by the authority of the General Conference of 1920, the work in 
Costa Rica and Panama was united in the Central America Mission Con- 
ference. 

Costa Rica.—In 1918, Rev. George A. Miller, superintendent of Pan- 
ama Mission, visited San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, and placed Rey. 
Eduardo Zapata as pastor in charge. 

Sourn America.—The Methodist Episcopal Missions in South America 
are in the republics of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Peru and Urugray. 

ARGENTINA.—Rev. John Dempster arrived in Argentina in December, 
1836, and opened work in Buenos Aires. The work in this republic is 
included in the Eastern South America Conference. 

Borivia.—In 1901 Bishop McCabe sent Rev. Carlos G. Beutelspacher as 
pastor to La Paz. The mission work in this republic is included in the 
Bolivia Mission Conference. 

Cuite.—William Taylor began work in Chile in 1877. The work in 
this republic is included in the Chile Conference. 

Prrv.—The work in Peru was opened in 1877 when Rev. William Taylor 
visited the principal cities on the west coast of South America. The work 
in this republic is included in the North Andes Mission Conference. 

Urvueuay.—Work in Montevideo was opened in October, 1839, by the 
Rev. W. H. Norris. The work in this republic is included in the Eastern 
South America Conference. 

Eptscopan ArgEAs.—Buenos Aires, Bishop G. A. Miller; Central America, 
Bolivia, North Andes (Peru), Chile, Eastern South America (Argentina and 
Uruguay) : Mexico is a part of the New York City Area. 
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MEXICO 
Reported by J P Hauser 


General 


The year 1929 found us with practi- 
cally no episcopal supervision. Bishop 
George A. Miller, who had become one 
of us, was sent to South America to 
give his entire time to that part of this 
Area and we were again placed under 
the care of Bishop F. J. McConnell. 
Although he tried to be with us for our 
Annual Conference, the train in which 
Bishop McConnell was entering Mexico 
was turned back shortly after crossing 
the border, as the last revolution broke 
out on that date. We regretted his ab- 
sence very much. Dr. Vicente Mendoza 
was elected president of the Conference 
for 1929, and we had a good session. 
One of the outstanding actions was the 
election of fifteen delegates as our rep- 
resentatives to the Evangelical Con- 
gress of Havana, a gathering which is 
having already great results in all the 
Protestant work around the Carribean 
basin. 


Religious Education 


We regret that Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Wellman, who were our efficient secre- 
taries of Religious Education for six 
years, have felt a call to another field 
and have left for Porto Rico. Mr. Juan 
Diaz, of this department, is in Evans- 
ton, preparing himself for larger work, 
and Miss Ayres, who has been so en- 
thusiastic in the organization of young 
people’s work in rural sections, is now 
enjoying a well-earned furlough. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott P. Hauser, who have 
charge of the Epworth League work in 
South America, passed through Mexico 
on their way back to their field, we 
used them in the three Institutes on 
the districts and later we held the 
Highth Epworth League Institute in the 
City of Pachuca with good attendance 
and a fine spirit among the young peo- 
ple. At the National Convention, Mr. 
Gonzalo Baez Camargo was elected Gen- 
eral Secretary of our new Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in Mexico, with special 
attention to be given to Religious EHdu- 
cation. This is a big advance in the 
field of co-operation and he is finding a 
ready response from the supporting 
churches. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Dr. V. D. Baez, the superintendent of 
this district, sends a glowing report of 
the varied activities in the different 
charges and departments. 


Monthly Preachers’ Meeting 


This is not a meeting of the ordinary 
kind, to listen to a few papers and have 
a few discussions, but is an active one 
for the planning of the work. Last 
year, three months were given to the 
prayerful consideration of evangelism, 
with the result that revival fires were 
started on many church altars and more 
than five hundred conversions are re-. 
ported. 


Our Methodist Youth 


There has been new interest in the 
organization of churches for children 
and for older youth. Our church in 
Santa Julia holds three church services 
at the same hour—for adults, for the 
young people and for the children. 
Gante Church is carrying on four sery- 
ices simultaneously, as it was found 
that the interests of these different 
groups could best be met in that way. 
The Epworth League has its District 
Cabinet and held a District Institute; 
it also took active part in the annual 
League Institute. The Sunday schools 
have been growing in number and at- 
tendance. 


Methodist Women’s Societies 


In Mexico the work for and among 
the women and young girls is all under 
one organization. These Societies are 
supporting in large part a Mexican mis- 
sionary in Costa Rica in the person of 
Miss Soledad Romero, a graduate nurse. 
One woman, with a great deal of timid- 
ity, came to her pastor and said, 
“Brother, here is my offering for our 
missionary in Costa Rica. Please par- 
don me that it is so small, but I have 
not been able to save more.” The pastor 
took the package and opening it, found 
a great many pennies, nickels and other 
coins, which added up $6.78 (pesos). This 
surely was a fine indication of how that 
woman has been sacrificing all the year. 
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Another member, nearly as poor as this 
one, and who has to work very hard to 
earn her living, said in the Quarterly 
Conference that she would give the two 
doors and the four windows needed in 
the reconstruction of the church, if the 
other members would do the rest. This 
was no small offering since it meant 
more than one hundred pesos for her to 
raise, but she has secured more than 
half of it now. The women are doing 
social work as well. 


New Preaching Places 


Our work is constantly extending its 
borders. The Cuautla Circuit has added 
three new towns, El Oro two, Jojutla 
seven, Miraflores one, and in all there 
are fourteen additional places which 
are receiving regular gospel work. 


Laymen ; 

One of the most encouraging signs is 
the increased activity among the lay- 
men. Some of the circuits are so large 
that the pastor cannot care for them 
with any regularity. Miss Ayres was 
responsible for the training of good 
groups of these workers on the Cuautla 
and Jojutla charges, and there are fifty- 
two exhorters on all the district. One 
of these men works four days each week 
in his regular employment, in order to 
give the other three days to his churchly 
duties. 


New Churches 


The strict application of the religious 
laws is causing us to build more 
churches, since we cannot hold services 
in rented buildings. Colonia Morelos, in 
Mexico City, has just completed a very 
fine chapel, at the cost of three thousand 
pesos, a large part of which represents 
offerings and work of the members. 
Pautepec has secured an old building 
which will be rebuilt for services. Te- 
palcingo is happy in its new building 
and had a week of evangelistic services 
to celebrate its opening. 


Social Work 


Central District has three distinct 
centers where social work is carried on. 
The Aztecas Center is under the efficient 
charge of Miss Pearson, of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, who gives 
special attention to the women and 
children. Recently Miss Dr. Baez has 
returned from taking a special course in 
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Boston and has opened a clinic, with 
the desire of having a hospital later. 
Out in Miraflores, Brother Avila is 
known as the captain of twenty-three 
towns, for he has been helping people 
far and near in getting their lands and 
in arranging these matters with the 
Agrarian Department. On one occasion, 
when a great festival was held to cele- 
brate the acquisition of these lands, 
General Calles, ex-President of Mexico, 
was invited to be present. The ex-Gov- 
ernor of the State introduced Brother 
Avila to General Calles, calling him a 
Protestant priest. Brother Avila _ re- 
plied that he was neither a priest nor 
a curate, but a Protestant minister. 
“Very well,” said General Calles, ‘that 
accounts for all this good work you 
have done.” 

The Good Will Industries in Mexico 
City, last year, took in over one thou- 
sand six hundred pesos from the sale of 
its remodeled goods, but that is only 
a small part of the story, for the re- 
modeled lives are a great testimony to 
the good this institution is doing. On 
an average ten workers are employed in 
the different shops; the night school has 
reached several hundred; the Daily Va- 
cation Bible School has brought in 
many children. The Church and Sun- 
day school reach over a hundred in 
average attendance, and the newly es- 
tablished clinic is proving a_ great 
blessing to the many who seek its heal- 
ing ministry. Miss Concha Perez has re- 
cently come to work in the clinic among 
the women, thus strengthening the fine 
group of workers under the capable 
direction of Brother J. T. Ramirez. 


Gante 

Every one who knows anything about 
Methodist Missions in Mexico, is famil- 
iar with the word “Gante.” This not 
only stands for our central church, but 
is also the headquarters of the Mission. 
Every day in the week there is some- 
thing going on at Gante, so that the 
assistant pastor was right when he put 
this question on the bulletin board: 
“Ask yourself every day ‘What is hap- 
pening at Gante?’’’ When we see the 
large number of young people that come 
to this church at the Sunday morning 
hour, and when we learn the number 


of lines of activity that are being car- 


ried on, we realize the hold that the 
pastor, Dr. Vicente Mendoza, has upon 
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his people, and we also know that his 
influence extends far beyond the church 
circle, for he is often invited to visit 
families in distress and to perform 
wedding services among those of other 
religious beliefs. Because this church 
has one of the largest auditoriums of 
any of the churches in the city, it is 
frequently a center for union meetings, 
conventions and the like. Since the 
purchase of this building, in 1873, by 
Dr. William Butler to the present time, 
thousands of people have been brought 
under the influence of the Gospel and 
their lives have been changed by the 
ministrations of the followers of Jesus 
Christ in this place. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Leon 

In this old fanatical city of sixty 
thousand people, our Methodist workers 
have placed before themselves a large 
program covering the five years of 1927 
to 1932, as their best expression of the 
celebration of the 1900th anniversary of 
Pentecost. This program consists in 
building and in the deepening of the 
spiritual life. Already they have raised 
over five thousand pesos. The revival 
of 1928 in this congregation continues 
to show its beneficent effects. 


Guanajuato 

This mining camp has had a rather 
sad history. The closing down of the 
mines has caused many people to mi- 
grate and the closing of our Good 
Samaritan Hospital has also brought 
with it a lessening of the number who 
come to our work. Nevertheless, Brother 
Osorio was able to raise all the appor- 
tionments and the congregation asked 
for the same budget for the next year. 


Valle de Santiago 

In the town of Salamanca on this 
circuit, the members have _ recently 
started a subscription for their new 
church and have offered three hundred 
pesos. These towns, as well as others in 
this part of the district were visited 
by Brother Carlos Sanchez and Brother 
Osorio and wife, who were able to do 


evangelistic and social work in each 
place. In Villagran, finding some 
eighty Agraristas assembled in the 


home of the leading member, they or- 
ganized an improvised institute of re- 
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ligious education, talking on such 
simple and direct problems as the care 
of the home, temperance, savings, the 
betterment of their towns and the like. 
The meeting lasted till nearly midnight 


Celaya 

Brother Miranda has opened new 
work and built a new church in La 
Luz on this circuit. This is just a 
ranch town of some six hundred inhab- 
itants and a handful of Christians, but 
they and the pastor were determined 
that they would have their place of 
worship. Month after month the pastor 
gave all his salary in order that the 
walls might go up; the Balderas Church 
in Mexico City contributed three hun- 
dred pesos as their offering through the 
Mexican Missionary Society, and the 
people gave liberally from their poverty. 
The church cost $1,268 (pesos) and a 
wonderful week of services was held to 
inaugurate it. 


New Places 

Brothers Sanchez and Osorio have 
made evangelistic trips into unexplored 
regions, and report four or five towns 
that we could at once enter if we had 
the funds and the men. From one of 
these villages was received a most cor- 
dial invitation from the Mayor to start 
our work there. 


Queretaro 

Here we have been greatly hampered 
because of the lack of a church, since 
three years ago we had to stop using 
the hall we had used for many years, 
for it is a part of our Queretaro Insti- 
tute. But a faithful deaconess has done 
much in the way of visiting among the 
families, maintaining the Sunday school 
and League in the Institute and stimu- 
lating the women in their activities. 
We need a strong center here as there 
are so many small villages within reach 
which do not have the Gospel. 


State of Hidalgo 

Brother Avila, the superintendent of 
the Northern district, gives very inter- 
esting accounts of the progress of the 
Kingdom in the many towns of this 
State, and probably the most interest- 
ing incident is that which relates to 
the town of Amealco. Only six months 
ago did the Superintendent visit this 
place and found a few Christians whom 
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he received as probationers. One of 
these was Brother Martinez, who at 


once began the construction of a church 
on a lot that he donated. This building 
is going up with solid structure and 
carved stones at the doorways and cor- 
‘ners and Brother Martinez has done 
practically all the work, except for the 
help of a few others. The cost has been 
$1,200 (pesos). Brother Martinez, as well 
as the other members of this small band 
of faithful Christians, has been threat- 
ened with death several times, and once 
the enemies of the Gospel made a wager 
that they would kill the pastor of the 
adjoining charge who was visiting them. 
This man, Brother Luna, passed within 
easy reach of his would-be-murderers 
without knowing it, but somehow, 
through God’s kind providence, they 
were restrained. 

Another new village is Tepejindel Rio. 
Our start here is due to the enthusi- 
asm of a man who was converted in 
the Balderas Church in Mexico City 
and, on going to his home town, carried 
the Gospel with him. Brother Avila 
and other workers have visited this 
place and the congregation has so in- 
creased that they must build a church. 
They celebrated Christmas under an 
arbor as they had no room large enough 
to hold the people who attended. 


Pachuca 

This is one of our strong centers, with 
a growing church and two fine schools. 
A sunrise prayer service, or rather, a 
spiritual retreat, has been held daily 
during all the year. Fine co-operation 
on the part of pastors, teachers, and 
members has made this a great Chris- 
tian center, noted for its hospitality 
and good works. The church raised 
over seven thousand pesos during the 
year. 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


The superintendent of the district, 
Brother Miguel Rojas, gives a running 
account of the work, telling in detail 
what is being done on each of the cir- 
cuits, but here we shall combine the 
report into one. 


Magnificent Distances 

No pastor on this district has less 
than four preaching places and some 
have as many as fourteen. In some 
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cases there are good roads or railroads, 
but in other places travel must be on 
foot over the mountain sides. One 
brother, Sr. V. Osorio, makes over three 
hundred miles to cover his wide field 
each month and uses his bicycle where 
possible. 


New Congregations and Churches 

Brother Osorio of the San Maratin 
field, reports having organized three 
new congregations in as many months. 
The brethren at San Matias Atzala are 
ready to dedicate their church. At 
Santa Apolonia, work still continues on 
the building begun some years ago. In 
Arlixco we must have a new building, 
as we cannot use rented quarters any 
longer for church purposes. New in- 
terest and a really new congregation 
are to be found in Tezuitlan, and the 
impulse was given when one of the 
members took the occasion of a funeral 
service to give an appealing gospel 
message. The result was the winning 
of three families. 

The greatest triumph of the year was 
the dedication of the church in La 
Magdalena Tlaltelulco. The neighbors 
said that the Protestants did not amount 
to much, that they would lose their 
enthusiasm and would never build a 
church. This stirred up our brethren 
and they finished the church in fine 
style, giving us one of the neatest rural 
churches that we have. Bishop Charles 
L. Mead, accompanied by his wife, came 
to our Conference of 1930, and imme- 
diately thereafter accompanied the dis- 
trict superintendent and a group of 
workers from Puebla to the dedication. 
There were eleven men baptized that 
morning, as well as seven babies; and 
two couples were united in marriage. 
It was a great day for the congregation, 
and came as a reward for all their faith 
and the many persecutions they have 
suffered. The young student pastor 
who visits them is most enthusiastic. 
Money was raised on the day of the 
dedication with which to buy an organ. 


Puebla 

Brother Rojas compares the great 
Puebla Church, with its seven missions 
and its close contact with the two large 
boarding schools, to a finely constructed 
piece of mechanism which runs with 
perfect smoothness. And such it is 
with the enthusiastic pastor, Brother 
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Velasco, keeping everybody busy and 
everyone happy. There are a large 
number of volunteer workers. The 
budget for this self-supporting church 
is over $8,000 (pesos) per year. Last 
year the National Convention of all the 
Christian churches of Mexico was held 
here and brought great blessings to all. 
This year the Annual Conference was 
most hospitably received. 


OUR SCHOOLS 


Successful Year 

We are giad to report that our three 

colleges in Pachuca, Queretaro, and 
Puebla have had the most successful 
years in their work. The number of 
boarding pupils has increased, and the 
influence of the schools has extended 
more and more throughout the territory 
which each one serves. 
- In Pachuca, with more than two hun- 
dred pupils, the school not only had its 
usual activities, but also through its 
special programs reached a large num- 
ber of people. Here have been produced 
several times, plays based upon old 
Aztec events, and these programs have 
been exceedingly well received. 

In Queretaro, the closing exercises 
marked the high note of the whole year, 
with the presence of the Governor of 
the State who gave out the diplomas 
and the prizes to the successful boys. 
The Puebla school has had a year of 
unusual activity and steady growth in 
all departments of the school. The fin- 
ishing of the house for President of the 
school, not only made a pleasant home 
for President Smith and his family, 
but also made possible the accommodat- 
ing of more boys in the boarding de- 
partment of the main building, for the 
school was so crowded that the one hun- 
dred and sixty-four boarding pupils -had 
hardly room to turn around. Great in- 
terest is being developed in the carpen- 
ter shop, where the boys spend, with 
great joy, all their spare moments; and, 
as usual, our Puebla school won many 
athletic victories. Three of the boys 
have entered the Theological Seminary 
to continue their training for the min- 
istry. 


UNION INSTITUTIONS 


Seminary 
The Union Theological Seminary had 
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one of its best years. A fine spirit pre- 
vailed among all the boys and the deep 
undertone of spiritual growth was 
noted. With regret we have to record 
that Dr. W. A. Ross, the President, has 
been detained in the United States for 
a year because of sickness. In his ab- 
sence Prof. Milton C. Davis is acting 
president. Prof. Harry =P: . Leach, 
of the Congregational Church, has 
come to join the Faculty. The ten 
Methodist students of the Seminary 
have work in the city churches and 
nearby towns. 


Publishing House 

The Union Publishing House has ‘had 
a rather difficult year because of the 
absence of its manager, Mr. Moody Ed- 
wards, who returned to the United 
States in order to educate his children. 
Because of lack of funds, the two 
Church papers, “El Mundo Cristiano,” 
which is interdenominational, and ‘El 
Abogado,” which is Methodist, have 
been suspended temporarily; but we 
hope to resume their publication later. 
The Press is going through a period of 
reorganization with the purpose of giv- 
ing greater emphasis to the publication 
of religious literature. 


MEXICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Benevolences 

This organization has become old 
enough to show that it is a permanent 
factor in our work. Last year was a 
difficult one, because certain obliga- 
tions had been assumed which caused 
the Society to run into debt; but by a 
determined effort, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were able to wipe 
out the debt, although they could not 
help all the churches that were asking 
for their aid. Our Mexican brethren 
have come to the realization that, with 
the diminishing income from _ the 
churches in the United States, they 
must multiply their efforts to raise 
money on the field; and they are doing 
it, for the subscriptions toward this 
Mexican Missionary Society amount to 
over $3,000 (pesos) a year; and in addi- 
tion, the pastors have twelve other col- 
lections which they are expected to 
take during the year. When the sum 
total of all that is raised by our people 
is set forth, it shows that they are ex- 
ceedingly generous. 
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Hope for the Future 

Last year, Mexico safely weathered 
another revolution; and while the in- 
stallation of President Ortiz Rubio was 
attended with an attempt upon his life, 
apparently there has come a different 
note in the political field. Mexico has 
unbounded resources. She is developing 
with great rapidity her national high- 
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ways; she is extending her educational 
system to reach the last hamlet with 
a school, and our prayers are that there 
may be a constant era of peace so that 
Mexico may develop, not only materially 
and politically, but also that the reli- 
gious forces at work may make this a 
truly Christian country. 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


PANAMA AND COSTA RICA 
Reported by C. F. Hartzell 


The Workers 

Rey. L. M. Fiske and Mrs. Fiske con- 
tinued in San José, successfully carry- 
ing on as Directors of Colegio Metodista 
and as pastors of the Barrio Mexico 
Church. The Colegio made some gain 
over last year and the little church has 
made a marked impression on the com- 
munity life of Barrio Mexico, and has 
brought into its folds a number of new 
people. 

Rey. Alberto Delgado was appointed 
to the Redeemer’s Church of San José, 
where he and his wife have gained the 
hearts and the co-operation of the peo- 
ple, thus paving the way for a more 
abundant growth in the coming year. 

The dedication of the new church 
building at Alajuela marked the begin- 
ning of better things for that congrega- 


tion. The homegoing of Rev. L. D. 
Rounds and family caused _ several 
changes, and among others was the 


coming of Rev. Moises Merubia and Mrs. 
Merubia to the Alajuela Church. They 
began a personal campaign among the 
men and women that resulted in a very 
fruitful gathering into that church. 

Sefior Adan Soto was continued as 
Director of the Escuela Metodista in 
Alajuela, where he has worked with 
great interest in his purpose to lay the 
foundation for the future development 
of the children, endeavoring to implant 
in their hearts the high ideals of the 
Christian life. 

Rey. Arturo Andrade at the Sea Wall 
Church, Panama, has proved himself an 
able preacher and organizer. He has 
had some obstacles with which to con- 
tend; but he is a man capable of con- 
fronting difficulties squarely and serene- 
ly and so has gone forward, confident 


that consecrated labor will bear fruit 
in the appointed time. 

The Guachapali Church has been en- 
tering more fully into the spiritual life 
under the leadership of Rev. Pedro Bar- 
bero, who has also been caring for the 
work in the region of Rio Hato. 

Rey. and Mrs. Eric W. Allstrom con- 
tinue their intensive labors in word at 
David, generously sponsored by the 
Union Churches of the Canal Zone. 

Senora Maria Mendieta continues her 
task as a church visitor and distributor 
of tracts, proving herself to be a valu- 
able personal worker. Senorita Soledad 
Romero, our well-prepared worker from 
Mexico, continues her excellent work as 
church visitor in Costa Rica, and as a 
Bible teacher, especially in the Junior 
Church. 

Just before the close of the year, the 
church building at San Ramon was re- 
paired and a consecrated young couple, 
Clemente Alpirez and wife, were placed 
in charge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver went home for 
furlough, leaving the Pan-American In- 
stitute, in Panama, without a Director 
and without adequate teaching force, 
Fortunately, it was possible to secure 
the temporary help of Rev. W. Ander- 
son, of the Free Methodist Church, and 
Mrs. George Lee, of Union Church, Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone. 

In July, 1929, Rev. C. F. Hartzell and 
Mrs. Hartzell were transferred from 
Chile, South America, to Panama. The 
writer was appointed as superintendent 
of the Mission and Director of the 
Pan-American Institute, and Mrs. Hart- 
zell as President of the Women’s Work 
and teacher in the school for the rest 
of the year. Their coming relieved the 
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pressure on the overburdened mission- 
aries in the school, and also freed Mr. 
Marshall from the responsibility of the 
Mission supervision, with its varied 
problems. 


Schools 

The schools closed the year with the 
same enrollment as last year, though 
both the Sea Wall School in Panama, 
and the San José school showed a good 
gain, but the other two schools showed 
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a decrease and so brought down the 
average. The Pan-American Institute 
showed a remarkably good financial in- 
crease, paying into the Mission treas- 
ury a sum equivalent to the entire 
salary of one missionary. 


Church 

Our church statistics show a small 
gain over last year, and the churches 
are in condition to make a greater ad- 
vance in the coming year. 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 
PERU 


The Field 


Peru extends along the western coast 
of a little over one-fourth of the length 
of South America. The North Andes 
Mission Conference is supposed to cover 
all of Peru and Ecuador, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, because of agreements with 
other missions and lack of funds and 
adequate national leadership, its activ- 
ities are limited to a strip three hun- 
dred miles wide, extending across Cen- 
tral Peru. Lima is counted common 
ground by all of the missions that de- 
sire to occupy it. We are supposed to 
be free from competition and aggres- 
sive opposition in the Central Sierras, 
but such is not the case, due to the 
fact that rules of comity are not taken 
seriously where they run counter to 
personal desires. 

In this territory, however, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is the leading 
religious force of the evangelicals. Here 
we have 16 charges with 37 preaching 
places, 11 schools with 15 missionaries 
and 58 national teachers; one seminary 
and a great hospital. 


The Spirit of Nationalism 

We believe in nationalism, but until 
its supremacy can get along without 
the help of the missionary and foreign 
support, it should endeavor to adhere 
to a program that will enable us all to 
work in harmony. Without the mis- 
sionary, it is doubtful if any of our 
work in Peru would survive many 
years. The Bishop gave the nationals a 
chance to cast a secret ballot on whether 
they preferred to carry on the work 
with or without the help of the mis- 


sionaries. They voted unanimously in 
favor of retaining the missionaries. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of national- 
ism is quite strong and should always 
be taken into account in administration 
of the field. There has been restless- 
ness among our hill preachers. There 
is an anti-American propaganda being 
carried on all over South America. 
Nothing succeeds like success in arous- 
ing jealousy, envy and opposition. There 
is no doubt, as President Liguia says, 
that the nations of Hurope are doing 
all they can to undermine the influence 
of North America in South America. 
This indirectly affects the work of the 
missionary. It makes people afraid that 
we are agents of the Government of 
the north, and that we are working for 
the economic and political subjugation 
of Latin America. 

Vast sections of South America are 
largely undeveloped. In recent years 
great sums of money have been bor- 
rowed by the several governments for 
improvements, and mostly from the 
United States. At the same time the 
country has forged ahead of Huropean 
countries in commercial ways, which, 
of course, is not pleasing to those who 
have been superseded. These, and 
many other things make it difficult for 
the cause we represent. 


Among the Churches 

It is encouraging to note progress at 
most points of our work during the 
past year. Central Church reports 40 
additions, Victoria 22, Oroya 17, Ica 23. 
Local support has dropped in places due 
to financial conditions and lack of an- 
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proved service on the part of the pastor. 
But it is astonishing how the people out 
of their poverty give to the work. 


Callao School 


Our first school was established in 
Callao many years ago by William Tay- 
lor, afterward Bishop Taylor of Africa. 
It had to be in English as the domi- 
ant church feared the influence of edu- 
cation in Spanish by teachers from a 
foreign country. In those days the 
student body was composed of the 
children of English parentage. But 
not until missionaries were sent by the 
Board of Foreign Missions did the 
schools begin to prosper. We now have 
a large school in Callao, with three de- 
partments—kindergarten, primary and 
ane school. The attendance is around 
600. 


Victoria Anglo-American School 

The greatest growth in our schools is 
noted at the Anglo-American school at 
Victoria. Two years ago there was an 
attendance of 160. Then a new build- 
ing was erected, which was more roomy. 
This last year we have had an enroll- 
ment of 341. The principal is of Eng- 
lish extraction, but born in Peru, and 
uses English and Spanish equally well. 
This school is entirely self-supporting, 
as is almost true of Callao. 

It is always a question of just how 
much religious teaching may be given 
to the pupils. Most of them are not 
of our faith. Therefore, we try to avoid 
all religious controversial subjects, but 
we do manage to give vital teachings 
from the Old and New Testaments, as 
well as the truth conveyed in many of 
our songs and hymnég. 


Lima High School for Girls 

This school has had another splendid 
year. Its influence among the young 
womanhood of Peru is wholly good. 
Some of its graduates are rapidly ad- 
vancing to positions of influence in 
the city, as well as in the country at 
ljarge. Graduates, with few exceptions, 
from our schools in Lima and Callao 
who are conversant with English are 
sought after. Indeed, they are in such 
demand that it gives us little chance 
to retain them for leadership in the 
church and school. The economic 
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question here is acute. When gradu- 
ates from our schools can get so much 
better salaries in business lines than 
in Christian activities in an age of ma- 
terialism, it makes it difficult for us to 
get our pupils to see that success is not 
always measured by the amount of 
money one receives. We realize the 
necessity of a deeper spiritual vision, 
and a consecration to the finer things 
of life, but how we are to realize them 
in our schools is always a problem. It 
is clearly known that the great need of 
our work is national leadership, able, 
educated, devoted. To be conscious of 
our need is a step on the way toward 
the solution of the difficulty. 


Huancayo School 

The school at Huancayo has had a 
successful, but hard year. There was 
an increase of about 100 pupils which 
required additional teachers. Some of 
the latter were fanatically opposed to 
evangelical principles and made it hard 
for Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead, whose 
hands were already filled with the ad- 
ministration, they being the only Amer- 
icans in the school. However, steps 
are already being taken to relieve the 
situation and it is hoped that the com- 
ing school year will find a new atmos- 
phere prevailing in the school. 


British-American Hospital 

The success of the hospital continues 
to be a marvel. The Doctors E. A. and 
D. M. McCornack, brothers, their wives 
and all of the American nurses, are 
missionaries of the Board. Yet their 
services are not costing the Board a 
cent. One wonders at the courage and 
faith that dominates their lives, ena- 
bling them to face great responsibilities 
and big tasks, unafraid and success- 
fully. It costs about $150,000 a year to 
maintain the hospital, but every cent 
of it is met by the receipts from the in- 
stitution. These able surgeons put all 
of the fees into the support of the work. 
They have almost reconstructed the 
buildings during the past few years, 
and at the same time have given their 
services free and freely to all of the 
missionaries as well as to a large num- 
per of the needy poor. They have built 
up an institution that ranks the highest 
in the country. 
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BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


General 


Bishop Miller has written the follow- 
in paragraph concerning our work in 
Bolivia: 

“Heroic is the band of missionaries 
that have carried on under the difficult 
conditions attendant upon the altitude 
of two and one-half miles above sea 
level. We have two great schools and 
a promising beginning among the Ay- 
rama Indians and hope to open a medi- 
cal evangelistic work within a year. At 
present there is a radical movement 
among the student classes of the gov- 
ernment schools that promises to loosen 
the hold of fanaticism upon the minds 
of the people and open the doors for the 
gospel everywhere.” 


The Schools 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the Republic of Bolivia cen- 
ters in two cities, Cochabamba and La 
Paz. The school in Cochabamba reports 
a total enrollment for the year 354, with 
13 national teachers and five others. Our 
school in La Paz reports a total en- 
rollment of 537, with 30 national teach- 
ers and 13 others. There are three 
smaller schools for primary children in 
La Paz. One of the teachers in the 
La Paz School reports that some of the 
teachers have over 40 children in rooms 
where 30 would be crowded, and similar 
conditions prevail in the commercial 
department. 


Graduates of both our schools, the 
one in La Paz and the one in Co- 
chabamba are taking an enlarged place in 
the teaching staff and in the activities 
of the school. They are also teaching 
in our schools in Buenos Aires and in 
Iquique, Chile. Bishop Oldham has 
made distinct mention of the develop- 
ment of national leadership from among 
the graduates of these schools. 


Indian Work 

Interesting work is being done by 
two national preachers. Pastor Pena- 
randa in La Paz, at the time of the 
Annual Conference, presented a most 
encouraging report. He told of an In- 
dian who came to night school for about 
five nights. He studied hard and learned 
to read four or five lessons in the 
reader. Then suddenly he disappeared. 
He returned about five weeks later and 
said he had taught those lessons to 
his people and now wanted to learn 
five more so that he could go back and 
teach them also. He had traveled many 
miles to\attend this school. It is not 
unusual for a man to walk ten miles to 
Sunday school, and some walk further 
distances to attend, illustrating the ea- 
gerness on the part of the Indian for an 
education. Pastor Zellaya is in charge 
of the work in Corocoro. This is a 
copper mining town with all the diffi- 
culties and discouragements of such a 
settlement: He has a small group of 
loyal and devoted people. 

Dr. F. S. Beck, who is in charge of 
the medical work, reports that the In- 
dian work has begun satisfactorily and 
that he has opened a day clinic in 
Los Andes, which is the Indian section; 
he also has another clinic near the 
school. He has plenty to do at both 
places, though the medical work is an 
entirely new feature. 

There is no greater need or more en- 
couraging work than that among the 
Indians. It is estimated that in Bo- 
livia nearly one-haff of the total popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 are Indians. They 
are unable to read or write and do 
not speak the language of the country. 
They speak the language of the land 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest. 
They show an earnestness and sincerity 
which is inspiring to those who have 
visited our Indian church in the sub- 
urbs of La Paz. 
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CHILE CONFERENCE 
Reported by W. D. Carhart 


Field and Workers 

This Conference includes the Repub- 
lic of Chile, and covers an area of 
270,206 square miles. It is divided into 
five districts—Central, Northern, South- 
ern, Concepcion and Magellan. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has 27 
missionaries and more than 100 national 
workers in the Conference. 


Institutions 


The Conference has thirty-five charges, 
with fifty-three named preaching places 
and about forty other places of wor- 
ship; one farm; four colleges; one agri- 
cultural institute; two dispensaries; 
five primary schools; two homes for 
women university students; one social 
center with its training school for na- 
tional Christian women; one book de- 
pository (in union with Presbyterians) ; 
one theological seminary (union with 
Presbyterians); one religious weekly 
(union with Presbyterians ).. 

The property of the Conference is 
held in the name of the Andean Cor- 
poration, a local body made up of mis- 
sionaries of the Board together with 
native pastors. There are 51 pieces 
of property, with an aggregate value of 
7,507,225 pesos, or $915,500. 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the work in Chile is that of 
the National Missionary Society, an 
excellent institution founded in 1918 by 
Bishop Oldham. This is made up of 
nationals, who are justly proud of their 
excellent showing. Over 10,000 pesos 
were raised in 1929 for the Society. 
New work is being opened by this live 
institution. 


Sunday Schools 

The Rey. Hugh C. Stuntz, the Sun- 
day school secretary, has greatly stim- 
ulated the growth of the Sunday schools. 
There are seventy of these schools, with 
nearly 5,000 scholars, and over 400 
teachers. 


Co-operative Work 

Our Church is co-operating with the 
Presbyterian Church in division of ter- 
ritory as well as in union work. The 


three union enterprises are the Evangel- 
ical Book Depository (El Sembrador); 
the church paper (El Heraldo Cris- 
tiano), and the Bible Seminary. The 
Advisory Board of the Committee on 
Co-operation is active. 


Anglo-Chilean Homes 

Under the direction of Miss Blanche 
Miller is a home for university young 
women in Santiago. All of the rooms 
of the institution are occupied, there 
being fifty boarders. Mrs. Mary Stan- 
den has charge of a similar institution 
in Concepcion with 55 boarders. 


Bunster Agricultural School 

Under the direction of Mr. E. E. 
Reed, Mr. D. S. Bullock, and their wives, 
this enterprise, established in 1919, aims 
to educate the disfavored class of Chil- 
eans and to teach practical work and 
production at the same time. The 
school made the best showing at the 
produce exhibition at Concepcion during 
1924. The number of boys is limited to 
25. Many applicants cannot be ac- 
commodated because of lack of room. 
The farm does a prosperous business. 
There is a flourishing church, and two 
day schools for the workmen’s chil- 
dren. 


Dispensaries 

Hight years ago a dispensary was 
opened in Concepcion to care for babies 
and to instruct mothers in sanitation 
and child care. An adequate build- 
ing was constructed by funds raised by 
the local missionary club. Another dis- 
pensary has been opened in Los An- 
geles. Our church in Iquique main- 
tains a hall in which a most successful 
dispensary work is done. The student 
girls assist in the work and supplies 
are provided by personal contributions. 


Sweet Memorial School 

The work of the Institution is varied. 
Aside from the school, which consists in 
instruction in the common _ branches, 
Biblical branches, home economics, so- 
cial work, baby care, and simple nurs- 
ing; there is a day nursery for babies, 
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enlarged in November to include chil- 
dren up to five years; a baby clinic with 
the attendance of a doctor, a specialist, 
three days a week, this work, enlarged 
in December to include adults with 
minor surgery and another doctor in 
attendance; nursing, baths, and a drug 
dispensary opened in the early part of 
the year. The student girls assist in 
all of this. 


Epworth League Institute 


Ten annual sessions of the Hpworth 
League have been held in the grove 
of the Bunster Farm, where for from 
five to ten days each year the Chile 
young people and the missionaries en- 
joyed God’s out-of-doors and came to 
know profoundly God’s_ spirit. The 
Rey. S. P. Hauser, the efficient secre- 
tary of this work, gave full time to 
the League work in Argentina and 
Chile. 


Teachers’ Association 


This association of all English-speak- 
ing evangelical teachers in Chile was 
organized in 1918. During several 
years a bi-monthly News Letter has 
been sent out which gives exchange of 
ideas and inspiration. There are about 
seventy-five members. Annual meet- 
ings are held during the summer at the 
grove. Dr. D. S. Bullock is president. 


The Four Schools 


One of the most flourishing parts of 
Methodism’s work in Chile is to be 
found in the following four schools 
which now have a history of fifty years. 
They were started by Bishop William 
Taylor and have been a most potent 
liberalizing power in the country. 


Santiago College ; 


The College has had a very good 
year. There has been a financial gain. 
The attendance has been more than 
400, all that could be admitted. A large 
number came from homes of wealth, so- 
cial standing and political influence. 
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The graduating class of thirteen is one 
of the best as well as the largest in 
the history of the school. The Chris- 
tian spirit among the girls has been 
most gratifying. 

At the beginning of the year an An- 
nex was opened in the Seminary build- 
ing, but with much fear for its success. 
It has done so well, however, that it 
must be continued another year, at 
least, or until the new building is 
erected. 

The school has been in charge of Mrs. 
M. F. Swaney, assisted by the Misses 
S. Jones, E. Stelson, P. B. Miller, J. M. 
Smith, E. Reynolds, R. McCarroll, hb. 
Leazer, and A. M. Mitchell, with more 
than 20 others, employed locally. 


Iquique English College 

This school has been under the direc- 
tion of Rev. L. B. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith, assisted by Mr. T. K. Hofer, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Davies, Misses F. Depew 
and A. Skinner, and eleven other teach- 
ers. The attendance was 315. The 
school has had some unusual difficul- 
ties to contend with, but the spirit 
among the pupils has been good; very 
satisfactory work has been done in the 
school. The boarding pupils all at- 
tend the service at the church at least 
once each Sunday, and they also main- 
tain their own Sunday school. 


Concepcion College and Colegio Amer- 
icano 


These schools have combined their 
work in the larger part. The boys have 
been taken to the girls’ school for most 
of their classes. The results have been 
satisfactory. It is proposed for next 
year to combine the schools even more 
closely. 

The Commencement exercises were 
held in the Central Theater before a 
crowded house. The Governor of the 
province delivered the address of the 
evening. The combined graduating 
class of thirteen girls and ten boys 
made a fine impression. 

The schools are greatly in need of 
better equipment. 
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EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY 
Reported by G. P. Howard 


Our Field 

This Conference embraces two of the 
most progressive republics in South 
America—Argentina and Uruguay. The 
first has an area equal to England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. These European countries 
have 140 millions of inhabitants, while 
the Argentine barely has ten millions. 
In the next two decades the streams of 
immigration will flow toward this great 
southern land of promise. 

Uruguay has half the area of Japan, 
and if it were as thickly populated as 
the island empire, it would have 35 mil- 
lions instead of the scanty million and 
a half. 


In Montevideo 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
boasts of a new twenty million dollar 
legislative palace; and a large office 
and apartment building recently erected 
claims to be the highest building in 
South America, and the highest con- 
crete building in the world. It is well 
that in this lovely city of Uruguay, and 
the most popular summer resort in 
South America, Methodism be well rep- 
resented. 

Crandon Institute, of our Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, stands 
out as one of the unique educational 
institutions of the continent. Central 
Church, with its large Spanish-speaking 
congregation, model quarters for its 
model Sunday school, broadcasting out- 
fit for sending its well-trained native 
pastor’s sermons on the air, is a plant 
that fills one with joy and hope. Eman- 
uel Chureh for English-speaking serv- 
ices is a hundred thousand dollar build- 


ing in a most strategic location— 
immediately opposite the National 
University. 


In the Cerro District, or stockyards 
sections of Montevideo, we have a live 
social work with day schools, five Sun- 
day schools, classes for mothers, girls 
and boys, and kindergarten for the 
little tots. The latest addition to the 
varied program of the Pan-American 


Institute is a Good Will Industries. We 
have owned no property up to this year 
and all these activities have been car- 
ried on in rented premises, but we now 
have a splendid property, and soon this 
“House of Friendship” will cradle with- 
in its walls one of the finest practical 
exponents of Christianity. This prop- 
erty is costing $9,500. 

It may be interesting to know where 
this money came from. In the first 
year of the Centenary, $25,000 was in- 
vested in a plot of ground for the exten- 
sion of our North American Academy 
for boys. This was a wise and safe 
investment. It has been necessary, 
however, to close our boys’ school, and 
so the land was put up for sale. As 
an indication of the rapid development 
of these modern South American cities, 
and the rapid increase in property 
values, it is interesting to know that 
five years after the original purchase, 
the land was sold at public auction for 
$52,000, United States currency. Part 
of this sum will remain in Uruguay for 
investment in the Cerro, and the re- 
mainder will go toward the extension 
and enlargement of the American Col- 
lege in Buenos Aires. 


In Buenos Aires 

In this queen city of the south, with 
its two million inhabitants, we have 
sixteen congregations, of which eleven 
have their own church property. The 
others worship in rented premises. We 
also have a self-supporting Methodist 
press, which undertakes the publication 
of five or six church periodicals, be- 
sides considerable commercial work. The 
Union Book Store is established on 
one of the most prominent thorough- 
fares of Buenos Aires, and in this way 
a good supply of Christian literature is 
kept within easy reach of the hurrying 
crowds that throng the downtown 
streets. Educationally, Methodism is 
represented in this city by the Colegio 
Americano, the Union Seminary and 
the Training Institute for Women. 
Fifty miles out from the city is our 
orphanage and model farm, where a 
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fine group of boys are enjoying the 
blessings of a Christian home. 


Co-operation and Union 


We are proud to say that Methodism 
in these republics is carefully avoiding 
a sectarian spirit. In four institutions 
we are associated with the Disciples of 
Christ: Colegio Americano, the Union 
Seminary, the Training School and the 
Union Book Store. In the latter, four 
or five different religious bodies co- 
operate, contributing to the formation 
of the capital and management of the 
business. 


Colegio Americano 


With a total enrollment of over 400, 
and 50 in the boarding department, this 
school is a fine exponent of the Chris- 
tian ideal in education and of the best 
in American life. It is recognized by 
the National Board of Education and 
its diplomas are on a par with the goy- 
ernment diplomas. A recent govern- 
ment decree provided for the exemption 
from final examinations of all studenis 
in private institutions that are recog- 
nized by the national educational au- 
thorities, on condition that their grades 
and absences met the official require- 
ments. The directors of these schools 
report the names of prospective gradu- 
ates, with the number of absences to 
the Board of Education. The Colegio 
Americano, always reporting truthfully, 
has won a reputation that is unique in 
these countries, so steeped in the the- 
ory that the end justifies the means. 
Testimonies of integrity and fair deal- 
ing certainly constitute an important 
way of preaching the gospel. 
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The Union Seminary 

Five splendid young men of college 
grade, are getting their theological 
training in this institution where Disci- 
ples and Methodists are co-operating. 
The Waldensian Church, with important 
centers in Uruguay and Argentina, is 
considering joining with us. Already two 
of their young men have come to us 
for their theological training and one 
of their leading pastors was loaned to 
the institution for a course of lectures, 
A new item on the Seminary program 
this year was a night course for lay 
workers. This course covered a period 
of twelve weeks, and twenty laymen en- 
rolled. 


Training Institute 


The school for the training of women 
workers is under the direction of our 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Disciples’ Mission. Each year 
the school is filled with eager young 
women who are training to be more 
useful in the home churches. Our 
Methodist Church has already secured 
two splendid deaconesses, who are giv- 
ing full time to the work, one in Cen- 
tral Church at Montevideo, and the 
other in the Cerro settlement work. 
Besides these two full time workers, a 
number of girls have been trained for 
voluntary work in their home churches. 
Hach summer a fine group of girls 
comes in to the city from all over the 
country to take the summer course, 
which lasts six weeks. In its short 
existence of five years, this school has 
more than justified the faith of those 
who founded it. 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe is grouped into 
three Episcopal Areas as follows: 


SrockHotm Arra—BisnHor WADE 


Denmark Conference, in which work was begun in 1857 by Rev. C. 
Willerup; Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, established as the Baltic 
Mission by the General Conference of 1920 and organized in its present form 
in 1924, includes our work in Hstonia, Latvia and Lithuania; Finland 
Conference, where work was opened in 1883 by local preachers from Sweden ; 
Finland Swedish Mission Conference, organized in 1924 for the work among 
Swedes in Finland; Norway Conference, in which O. D. Peterson began 
work in 1853; Sweden Conference, where Rev. J. P. Larsson opened 
work in 1853; Russia Mission Conference, in which work was begun by Rev. 
G. A. Simons, under appointment by Bishop Burt. 


Paris ArbA—BIsHOoP SHEPARD 


France Mission Conference, where work was begun in 1907 by preachers 
appointed by Bishop Burt from Switzerland, Rev. E. W. Bysshe, Super- 
intendent, assuming charge in 1908; Italy Conference, in which Rey. 
L. M. Vernon began work in 1872; Bulgaria Mission Conference, in which 
we began work in 1857; Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, established by the 
General Conference of 1920; Madeira Mission, in which we began work in 
1898; Spain Mission, established by the General Conference of 1920 and in 
which we opened work in 1919, taking over two schools, one in Alicante, the 
other in Seville; North Africa Mission Conference, in which work was 
begun by Bishop Hartzell in 1908 in Algeria and Tunisia. Liberia (See 
Africa) was added to this Area in 1928. 


Zurich ArEA—BisHorp NUELSEN 


Austria Mission Conference, established by the General Conference 
of 1920, but which became a district of the North Germany Conference in 
1908; Central, Northeast, Northwest, South and Southwest Germany Con- 
ferences, the outgrowth of work begun by Rey. L. 8. Jacoby, who arrived in 
Bremen in November, 1849, as a result of a visit by Rev. Wiliam Nast in 
1844, who under authorization of the Missionary Society inspected conditions 
in Germany, in response to a call from Germans who had been touched by the 
evangelical message in the United States; Hungary Mission Conference, estab- 
lished as a Mission by the General Conference of 1920, but which became a 
district of the North Germany Conference of 1908; Switzerland Conference, 
where work was opened in 1856 by two preachers from the Germany Con- 
ference. | 
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BALTIC AND SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


From the Report of Hans Soete 


The success of the past year has been 
greatly hindered by the serious crop 
failure and the difficult economic con- 
dition during the winter, which caused 
the emigration of many people, par- 
ticularly to South America. 


Latvia District 

In the village of Grobin the people 
have been active in the work of the 
Church and have been able through spe- 
cial contributions to erect a new build- 
ing. In Matras, the young people are 
particularly active in the distribution 
of literature among the population in 
general. In Libau, which is the second 
largest city in Latvia, there is a large 
church for our people, but it is in great 
need of repair. The services are well 
attended and there is a splendid evan- 
gelistic spirit among the people. A 
capable local preacher visits every Sun- 
day, Nica, a fishing village on the coast, 
where he has a flourishing work. 

The work in First Church, Riga, is 
progressing. The congregation and the 
Sunday school have grown in attend- 
ance and interest, and there have been 
many conversions during the year. The 
members of the Havensberg Church in 
Riga are at a disadvantage, because 
they have no building of their own and 
must pay a very high rent for the 
building where they worship. They 
are struggling to meet expenses inci- 
dent to the remodeling of the building, 
if they are unable to obtain a new 
building of their own. 

The pastor of the Russian work in 
Riga has been very active in visita- 
tion and in developing a Sunday school 
and a congregation. 


Lithuania District | 
The preacher in charge of the work 


in Birzai and Schauli has been active in 
outdoor preaching and in house to 
house visitation. In the larger cir- 
cuits the congregation will sometimes 
gather two or three hours before the 
time set for the service just to learn 
our hymns and sing them. Four local 
preachers assist the local pastor in the 
work on this large circuit. They are 
extremely  self-sacrificing and _ travel 
through all kinds of weather to hold 
their services and visit the people. The 
chief pastor holds a very high place in 
the community. 

In Kovno, the services are well at- 
tended, particularly by the young people, 
and the Sunday school is in excellent 
condition. Besides being in charge of 
the church, the pastor is also an in- 
structor in various branches in the 
high school. 


General Conditions 


During the year there were more than 
500 conversions in the Latvia District 
due to the special work of Evangelist 
Polis, who was formerly an officer in 
the Salvation Army. The Sunday 
schools show a membership of 516 on 
the district, and the church membership 
is well over 500. 

The membership of the Lithuania 
District shows an increase for the past 
year. The Epworth League and Sun- 
day school are both active organiza- 
tions among the young people. In each 
district there were more than 1,200 
Latvian and Lithuanian Christian Ad- 
vocates distributed, together with a 
large number of tracts, Bibles and 
Scripture portions. 

Two young men are studying for the 
ministry in the Frankfurt Theological 
Seminary in Germany. 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


From the Report of the District Superintendents 


Young People 

The four young people’s missionaries 
have visited the Epworth Leagues and 
have been a great help and inspiration. 


The young people have rallied to the 
work and the majority of the new 
church members have come from their 
ranks. The Annual Meeting of the 
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Epworth League was very successful. 
The Sunday schools are well organized 
and well attended in many places. 
Nevertheless, Sunday excursions are 
making it more and more difficult to 
hold the children in the schools. 


Institutions 

The deaconess work under the Beth- 
any Association is prospering. in Den- 
mark as it is in other parts of Scandi- 
navia. The workers are trained and 
are in great demand. There are four 
homes where the aged and infirm who 
can pay board and nursing are given 
excellent care for the remainder of their 
lives. There are six children’s homes, 
in addition to a day nursery, that re- 
ceive aid from the State and commu- 
nities, but the great part of the ex- 
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pense comes from the Spring Flower 
Day collections. While the Central Mis- 
sion in Copenhagen has suffered severe- 
ly, many friends have been faithful to 
its work and have made great sacrifices 
to keep it going. 


General Conditions 

The economic situation in Denmark 
has been very serious since the World 
War and this has affected the financial 
condition of our churches. It has been 
difficult in some places to balance the 
budget, but nevertheless, the people are 
struggling to face conditions as they 
are, and notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, the organized work has gone 
forward quietly and with the greatest 
devotion on the part of both pastors and 
people. 
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Reported by J. 


Church Work 

God has blessed our work and souls 
have been saved in both Districts and 
in every church. One hundred and four 
“new members have been received. We 
have a membership of 644 on probation 
and 1,825 in full connection. There 
are 15 Epworth League chapters with a 
membership of 796, of whom 53 are 
new members. There are seven Junior 
Leagues, with 367 members. There are 
30 Sunday schools, with 2,150 children 
in attendance, including one new school 
of 100 children. All departments of 
church work are active, as is also the 
Sailor’s Mission at Kotka. 


Church Buildings 

The church at Koivisto has been re- 
paired and one room and hall has been 
added to accommodate a married pas- 
tor. A hall of worship has been bought 
at Turku, with one room and a kitchen 
for the accommodation of an unmar- 
ried preacher. This has caused joy 
among our members and friends, as 
hitherto we have had no home for the 
worshipers nor for the pastor, but it 
has been necessary to borrow a room 
from Sunday to Sunday and to hold 
week-day meetings with some family. 
Two other congregations have also se- 
cured properties of their own. 


W. Haggman 


The Central Church and School build- 
ing at Helsingfors was dedicated by 
Bishop Wade on the 10th of March, this 
year, and it was an occasion for the 
Finland Methodists which hardly can 
be described. The building was crowded 
and there was great joy among the peo- 
ple, but the debt is large and is a 
great burden. Lahti and Vaasa still 
need buildings for worship, as we have 
none there, not even a rented hall, and 
must trust to occasional places. 


Contributions 

In our Conference there are now 16 
churches, valued at Fmks. 13,532,600, 
with a debt of Fmks. 9,287,002. There 
has been paid on old indebtedness Fmks. 
33,800. There was collected for the 
ministry Fmks. 317,002, and for churches, 
schools and young people’s work Fmks. 
536,692, for social work Fmks. 181,630, 
making a total of Fmks. 1,035,324, 
which is a fine showing from such a 
small body of about 2,000 members. 
(The Finn mark is worth about two 
and one-half cents gold.) 


District Meeting 

This meeting was held in connection 
with the dedication of the Central 
Church. Bishop Wade took part in the 
meeting and greatly encouraged the 
brethren. 
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The Theological Seminary 

Work in the Seminary began Octo- 
ber first and there are now six stu- 
dents. Three of the pastors, besides 
the Director, are giving their spare 
time to the teaching, and there are two 
extra teachers, one for music and the 
other for public speaking. 


Church Papers 


Our paper, Rauhan Sanomia, is now 
issued twice a month and has 2,000 
subscribers. The Children’s paper, 
Lasten Ystdvd, is printed monthly, with 
four numbers, one for every Sunday, 
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and has a circulation of about 2,000 
copies. Some pamphlets and small 
tracts have also been printed. This 
work among the children has been gen- 
erously aided by the Joint Committee 
for Religious Education, without which 
we would not have been able to print 
the Lasten Ystivid, which is especially 
welcome among the children and youth. 


The Bethany Deaconess Home 

This Home was dedicated on the 21st 
of November by Bishop Wade. It has 
four rooms for patients, an operating 
room, nurses’ rooms and a modern 
kitchen. 


FINLAND-SWEDISH CONFERENCE 
From the Report of Karl Hurtig 


Church Buildings During the Year 
The beautiful new Christ Church in 
Helsingfors was dedicated by Bishop 
Wade. It was an important day in 
the city and the President of the Re- 
public attended the dedication service 
which was held Sunday, September 23. 
In Jakobstad, an important industrial 
town, a new church building has been 
completed and the income from the 
property will help carry the cost. On 
the Swartsa another chapel has been 
erected. The work in that rural sec- 
tion, among thousands of people, has 
met with great success during the year. 


Young People’s Work 

Sunday schools are progressing. They 
are the hope of the Church in every 
community. There is so much com- 
petition for the time of the children 
that it requires the most eager interest 
on the part of the teachers and pastors 
to keep the children interested in spir- 
itual things. The. Epworth League and 


the Junior League are proving a great 
help in holding the children to the 
Church and developing their Christian 
activity. Like so many other places, the 
difficulty seems to be in securing de- 
voted leaders. The Epworth League 
held a very large and successful Con- 
vention during the year and the spirit- 
ual effect of it has been felt in all the 
churches. 


Social Work 


There are children’s homes in Hango, 
Helsingsfors and Jakobstad in which 
about 100 children have been sheltered 
and received education. The children’s 
home at Grankulla has first place, with 
70 children in attendance. There is a 
home in Abo for the aged people which 
provides them with a quiet refuge in 
the evening of life. Every congregation 
collects thousands of marks each year 
in order to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. The people give sacrificially 
and are thus carrying forward a splen- 
did work. 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


Progress 

During these years the membership 
has increased to nearly 8,000, with 54 
centers of preaching. Much of the work 
outside of the cities is done on foot by 
the preachers, as there are no railroads 
in most of the sparsely settled regions 


where the work is carried on. One pas- 
tor looks after 13 preaching places and 
walks to all of them, covering in some 
weeks over 60 miles. The preachers, 
as a rule, are welcomed in friendly 
fashion and their work has been greatly 
blessed. Many of the services are held 
in private homes. 
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Sunday School and Epworth League 

The young people’s work is prosper- 
ing. There are more than 14,000 chil- 
dren in the Sunday schools receiving 
religious education. One of the strong- 
est men in the Conference, Rev. N. Bolt, 
gives his whole time to the Sunday 
school work. The Epworth League has 
4,738 members in 54 chapters and the 
Junior League has 3,680 in 45 chapters. 
At Oslo, the capital, the League has its 
own home, which is used as a boarding 
house for the young Methodists who 
live in the capital. The young people 
are active in all of the work of the 
Church. The members of the League 
led more than 1,000 meetings last year 
for religious and educational work. 
They have contributed generously to 
all the work of the Church. 


Deaconess Work 

This work is developing rapidly, 
while the work in Bergen has been 
especially prosperous. Besides the hos- 
pital in that city, the deaconesses man- 
age a clinic hospital for women only. 
In the Bergen division there are 40 
deaconesses and six probationers. At 
Oslo the Bethany Society local board 
has bought property for the improve- 
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ment of its work. When the repairs 
have been made, there will be a hospi- 
tal of 35 beds, with opportunity for fur- 
ther extension. There are 85 deacon- 
esses and 15 probationers connected 
with the Oslo division. 


Children’s Homes 


The Norway Methodists were the first 
in Seandinavia to plan for a home for 
orphans. Thirty-six years ago the Rey. 
Martin Hansen, American missionary 
to Norway, pastor of the First Church 
in Oslo, began to collect money for 
such a home. The work in Oslo was the 
first result of the new interest. There 
is another children’s home just out- 
side the city. The work is carried for- 
ward successfully in both places. A 
third children’s home is in north Nor- 
way and is especially for the children 
of tubercular parents. This home re- 
ceives aid from the state and from some 
northern towns, but the greater part 
of the expenses comes from collections. 
These homes, of course, are conducted 
in a purely Christian spirit and atmos- 
phere. For the aged people there is a 
home at Vadso. A deaconess has the 
management of this home and the work 
is conducted with efficiency. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Reported by Theodore Arvidson 


Jubilee Year 

The year 1930 is the jubilee year of 
Swedish Methodism. We will then cel- 
ebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of organized Methodist influence in 
Sweden. The first more important or- 
ganized effort to promote the cause of 
the kingdom of God through Methodist 
agencies was made in 1830, when Rev. 
George Scott, a Wesleyan minister from 
England, 26 years of age, was appointed 
preacher to a group of English work- 
men and their leader, Engineer Samuel 
Owen at Stockholm, who were Wesleyan 
Methodists. Scott began to preach in 
Swedish after only one year, and built a 
church at Stockholm from money col- 
lected in England and America. His 
'able biographer, Dr. Gunnar Westin, 
himself a member of the Baptist Church 
of Sweden, says, “Scott was the first 
man to bring the Swedes into close per- 
sonal contact with the Anglo-American 


religious life. He also led into Sweden 
an ever increasing stream of religious 
literature, tracts, Bibles, papers and 
songs. He was the first strong voice in 
Sweden that from a high position in 
Stockholm proclaimed the Methodist 
way of salvation and sanctification.” 


Father of the Free Church and Tem- 
perance Work 

“Scott may truly be called the father 
of the Free Church movement in Swe- 
den. Up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was compulsory for every 
citizen to belong to the Lutheran State 
Church. The Methodist movement that 
Scott brought forward resulted in a 
hard struggle for religious freedom. 
And although Scott was compelled to 
leave the country in 1842 (driven away 
through the press agitation, after hav- 
ing been forbidden by the Government 
to preach in Swedish, and after a raid 
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of the mob which stormed his church) 
the movement continued in spite of 
everything. Out of it came first, a free 
organization of “readers” within the 
State Church, working along the Anglo- 
American lines, under the leadership of 
Scott’s most prominent follower, C. O. 
Rosenius. Two other of his followers, 
F. O. Nilsson and A. Wiberg, became 
the founders of the Baptist Church in 
Sweden. Though the Society formed 
by Scott did not survive, being prohib- 
ited by law, and an interval of 25 years 
occurs in the Methodist succession in 
Sweden until the Methodist Episcopal 
Church began its work, Scott did very 
much for Sweden. He became the father 
of the temperance work, forming the 
first Temperance Society. He started 
The Missionary Journal, still in ex- 
istence, and he succeeded in forming the 
Swedish Missionary Society, the first 
one of any importance in Sweden.” 


Religious Liberty Still Restricted 
Surveying the religious conditions of 
Sweden and comparing them with those 
existing one hundred years ago, one 
feels deeply thankful to God. Then, 
no religious meetings, except those led 
by the State Church clergymen were 
allowed. Now, strong Free Churches 
are working side by side with the State 
Church. Especially are the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Churches numeri- 
cally strong. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, itself, is only one of the results 
of the Methodist Movement. But still 
much remains to be done. To leave 
the State Church without a declaration 
that one is going to enter another rec- 
ognized Christian Church, is forbidden 
by law. Methodists and other free 
church members must pay taxes for the 
support of the State Church, whose 
clergymen keep the civil register. It is 
impossible for a Methodist teacher, hav- 
ing duly left the State Church, to teach 
in the public schools or to be a mem- 
ber of the Government. A communist 
or atheist has a vote in the election of 
the State Church parson, and may be, 
and sometimes is elected a member of the 
official Board of the parish; as a school 
teacher, he may teach the Christian doc- 
trines in public schools. A member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, how- 
ever, is regarded a heretic and has none 
of these privileges. The State Church 
officials and clergymen are personally 
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very friendly toward the Free Churches 
and, even the Bishops of the State 
Church unanimously, by motion, have 
declared themselves in favor of an un- 
restricted right for anyone to leave the 
State Church, yet much remains to be 
done in order to have real religious 
liberty in Sweden, according to the 
ideal: “A free Church in a free State.” 


Resident Bishop 


Stockholm became an episcopal resi- 
dence at last General Conference and 
thus Sweden, for the first time in its 
history, has had a resident Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
year past was the first of Bishop Ray- 
mond J. Wade’s work among us. Com- 
ing from America without pre-knowl- 
edge of the field, he, of course, has had 
an immense work to make himself fa- 
miliar with the conditions, our way of 
working, and the manifold problems 
of our field. This is not the place to 
give an appraisal of his work. But it 
ought to be said that the Bishop has 
not spared himself when throwing in 
his lot with us. He has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with our com- 
plicated financial and other problems. 
His keen interest in all these details, 
however, has not prevented him from 
giving inspiring visits to more than 
sixty local churches in Sweden, in addi- 
tion to all the travel in the other 
countries belonging to his Area. Ad- 
dresses at Summer Institutes, Young 
Peoples’ conventions, and other meet- 
ings. 


Evangelistic Work 

There are now 152 churches in this 
Conference, in charge of which are 119 
ministers in full connection, 20 proba- 
tioners and three local preachers, not on 
probation. A faithful work has been 
done and in most of the churches some 
people have been converted. In many 
places real and thorough revivals have 
occurred, bringing a large harvest into 
the kingdom of God. A deepening of 
the spiritual life and a renewal of the 
old Methodist spirit through the Spirit 
of God is evident in many a church. 


Toward Self-Support 

In spite of the difficult financial situ- 
ation, we have ‘kept the fort” during 
these trying years of cuts and reduc- 
tions in appropriations. The people 
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have made great sacrifices for the cause. 
In order to save the results of many 
years, the Salary Equalization Fund 
came into existence. Contributions to 
that Fund are made by every minister, 
church and institution where a Meth- 
odist minister is serving. The minis- 
ters, themselves, are paying from three 
per cent to six per cent on their salary 
and the churches from five per cent to 
ten per cent. Further, the people 
eagerly attempting at the same time 
not to lower, but rather constantly in- 
crease the free-will offering to the Home 
Mission Society of the Conference. And 
though the results have not been able 
to prevent big debts for the Finance 
Committee nor reductions in the sup- 
port of the ministers, it has been pos- 
sible to hold practically all the charges. 
The income to the Salary Equalization 
Fund last year was 45,000 kronors and 
the Home Mission income 28,600 kro- 
nors. Besides this Home Mission work, 
it has been possible to continue in the 
general mission work of the Church at 
large, though the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, for which work 33,800 
kronors were collected and paid last 
year. 


New Church Buildings 

At Gothenburg, one of the largest con- 
gregations, at last, has its own church 
building after having existed for forty 
years. -A friend of the Church, Mrs. 
Elenor Johanson, donated 200,000 kro- 
nors for that object, making it possible 
for St. Jakob Church to purchase a 
fine lot and to build a representative 
church building which, in addition to 
the auditorium, offers spacious and at- 
tractive halls and rooms for young peo- 
ple’s work and other activities. A good 
parsonage is adjoining. At Kungs- 
backa, in the neighborhood of Gothen- 
burg, a fine church has been erected, 
largely owing to the large gifts of a 
now deceased member of this church, 
S. B. Thorin by name. Practical chap- 
els have been erected also at Bollnas, 
Avesta, Boden, Aspsten, Herrdalen, 
Gusselbo, and parsonages have been 
erected at Eskilstuna, Linkoping and 
Valbo. 


The Epworth League 
The Epworth League comprises 140 
senior and 154.junior chapters, with a 
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total of 9,645 members. The junior age 
is 12-16, the seniors are from 16 and 
upwards. Several Summer Institutes 
and Junior Camps were held during the 
year. Conventions for Bible Study and 
promotion of the work were held in all 
the four districts and the great King- 
dom Convention with representatives 
from all Sweden was held at Kristine- 
hamm, bringing a great uplift to the 
work. A field secretary for the junior 
work, appointed then, has done a highly 
appreciated work in the chapters. The 
Christmas Magazine of the League was 
published in 28,000 copies, the income 
from its sale being devoted to promo- 
tion of young people’s work, home 
missions, the Theological School and the 
Pension Fund for retired ministers. A 
quarterly paper called “The Junior Com- 
rade,” for the members in general, has 
a comparatively wide and now rapidly 
increasing circulation. 


The Theological School 

The Scandinavian School of Theology 
at Overds, Gothenburg, has a faculty of 
five professors, one of them from Nor- 
way, all well qualified, through univer- 
sity training, to prepare the young min- 
isters of Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland who come there with the 
intention of becoming ministers in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of these 
different countries and on the foreign 
field, where several are now serving. 
At present, there are 36 students. The 
School provides for five years of study, 
including the Swedish department, 
where Swedes and members of the 
Swedish Conference in Finland get their 
preparatory education. Before entering 
the Scandinavian School, the Denmark 
and Norway students, owing to the dif- 
ference in language, must go through a 
three years’ preparatory training in 
their own countries. Much is won, how- 
ever, by having the higher theological 
training in common. The difficult side 
of this work is the heavy debt and ex- 
penses for the School and some way of 
relief must be found. 


Publishing Interests 

The Methodist Book Concern does an 
important part of church work in pub- 
lishing the weekly “Svensky Sandebu- 
det,” the enlarged Sunday school paper, 
and the previously mentioned Epworth 
League publications. Several books 
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have been published, foremost among 
them being “The Christ of the Indian 
Road,” and “Christ at the Round 
Table,” by Stanley Jones. Our “Jule- 
book” brings its yearly message also, 
though primarily to the members of our 
own Church. 


Social Work 


The deaconess work is organized un- 
der the name of the Bethany Society. 
Forty-three deaconesses are now in ac- 
tive work as nurses, having given during 
the year 9,463 days and nights of serv- 
ice and made 1,111 visits to sick per- 
sons. There are 18 sisters in training, 
in a four-year course of study. Sisters’ 
Homes are established at Stockholm, 
Gothenburg and Malmo. At Gothen- 
burg there is also the Jakobsdal Hospi- 
tal for Mental Sickness which received 
125 patients, the average being 24 a 
day. Alefors Rest Home for Conva- 
lescents, at Alingsas, has had an aver- 
age of 20 patients a day. The Stocks- 
und Home for chronic sickness has had 
51 patients, the average being 15 a day. 

Other forms of social work worth 
mentioning are the Central Mission at 
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Stockholm, with its Home for sick 
mothers’ children, having sheltered 51 
children for a shorter and longer time 
during last year. A deaconess devotes 
her time to the work among the desti- 
tute and homeless. Expenses last year 
were 24,845 kronors, mostly contrib- 
uted by friends outside our own Church. 
The Day Nursery sheltered 53 children 
from 386 different homes, and the Falu 
Day Nursery, open during summer time 
only, took care of 52 children. 

Old People’s Homes are established 
by St. Peter and Trinity Churches at 
Stockholm. 

The Sailors’ Home at Visby had 700 
visits from sailors. The pastors’ visits 
on board of the steamers and care for 
sick seamen is an important part of 


the work. The expenses were 4,000 
kronors. 
Several churches organize Summer 


Colonies for poor children, Stockholm, 
Trinity, thus providing for 32; Eskis- 
tuna for 17; Gothenburg, Hmanuel, for 
12; and many others. The offering 
for children at Christmas time is a 
regularly returning feature of the be- 
nevolences in many a church. 


RUSSIA 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The following statements are taken 
from a letter by Deaconess Anna Ek- 
lund, President of the Central Church 
Soviet of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia, written to Bishop 
Nuelsen and by him presented to the 
Board of Foreign Missions at its An- 
nual Meeting in 1927: 

Our Methodist work at present, be- 
sides the ecclesiastical part of it, con- 
sists of 6 items, i. e., relief work, dea- 
coness work, a home for the aged, a 
children’s home, musical instruction 
(choir and band) and a sewing circle. 

Regarding the ecclesiastical work in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
we have the following figures: Church 
Membership: Preparatory members, 
356; Full members now on roll, 1,734, 
a total of 2,090; Local Preachers in 
charge, 14; Pastoral charges, 20; 
Church buildings, 4; Epworth League 
members, 689. 

The deaconess work goes on, notwith- 


standing all the difficulties, and we owe 
our success to it. 

Our relief work at present concerns 
in chief the homeless children, whom 
we have of late furnished with tools 
and materials for their workshops. 

The home for the aged at present has 
five inmates; more cannot be taken, 
for the want of funds. : 

There are 12 children in our chil- 
dren’s home, though 25 could be at- 
tended to, if it were possible. 

We have a choir that helps us in 
our church services and we sometimes 
have special musical services to raise 
funds for our relief work. 

Professor O. Boehme is training a 
musical band consisting of 15 young 
men, who take part in our church work, 
together with the choir. 

The girls are taught in the sewing 
circle and they work for the children’s 
home, the home for the aged and for 
themselves. \ 
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FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Bishop Edgar Blake 


Religious Conditions 

France has a population of 40,000,000 
people. In intelligence, culture and 
thrift they are not surpassed by any 
other nation in Europe. For genera- 
tions France was the dutiful “daughter 
of the Church” and the French were 
faithful subjects of Rome. But that 
period is past. They have lost their 
confidence in the Church of their fath- 
ers and have surrendered their ancient 
faith and loyalty. Ten million prac- 
ticing Catholics in France is the maxi- 
mum claim made by the Church author- 
ities, and this estimate is reduced to 
5,000,000 by many. 

The highest claim for the Protestants 
is 800,000, and this is scaled down to 
500,000 by some. On the basis of the 
maximum claims of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, 29,000,000 of the French people, 
70 per cent of the total, have broken 
with their former faiths and are not 
now identified with any form of organ- 
ized religion. It is doubtful if any 
other great nation offers so large or sa 
fertile a field for a vital religious effort 
as France. 

The French are not an irreligious 
people, void of spiritual aspiration and 
insight. It is doubtful if there is a 
nation anywhere more appreciative of 
the deeper spiritual realities of life 
than the French. They have lost their 
interest in the Church, not in religion. 
The former has lost its sacred character 
as the servant of Christ, and the French 
have broken with it. This attitude is 
well expressed in the words of a French 
workingman, “We are done with an im- 
posed religion. But if one will preach 
unto us a gospel of reality, we will 
listen to him, and gladly.” 

The French are suspicious of reli- 
gious institutions, but they are ready 
to welcome any movement that has in 
it the generous spirit of Christ. A 
French savant said, “You could have 
ten million Methodist followers in 
France in ten years, if you would make 
Methodism known to the French peo- 
ple.” “Methodism is the religion of the 
future,” said a noted French abbé. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
comparatively new in France. It did 


not begin its work there until 1907. 
After only seven years of effort the 
World War came, and the work was dis- 
organized, as was everything in France 
during the period of strife. For five 
years advance was impossible. What 
had been gained was largely shattered. 
Since the war, new and large founda- 
tions have been laid. Under the im- 
pulse of the Centenary, a program com- 
mensurate with our opportunity was 
undertaken. Then came the continued 
decline in income, and with it the dras- 
tie curtailment of our work. And once 
more, we are starting to build on a new 
foundation. 


Institutions 

Charvieu—At this place is a home 
and school for dependent boys. It was 
started originally as an institution for 
war orphans, but it is now open to any 
dependent boy of good character and 
capacity. At present there are 60 boys 
at Charvieu for whom we are providing 
a home, a school and trade training. 
They are all high-grade boys. 

The school courses cover what, in 
America, would be the equivalent of 
the elementary and grammar grades 
and the first and second years of high 
school. The trades include gardening, 
carpentry, and automobile mechanics. 
As soon as our resources will permit, 
chicken farming will also be added to 
the course. Each boy is required to 
take chemistry, gardening and carpen- 
try. When he is mature enough, he 
chooses one of the trades and devotes 
his entire time to it, except two hours 
a day, which he gives to classroom 
work. The aim is to teach each boy a 
useful and gainful occupation, so that 
when he leaves Charvieu, he may be 
fitted to make his way in life as a use- 
ful citizen. 

As in American schools, Charvieu 
emphasizes recreation and sports as a 
means of promoting the physical and 
moral development of the boys. Al- 
though the school is comparatively new 
as yet, it is fast making a name for 
itself as an institution where boys are 
taught to work, to play, and to live as 
Christian men should. 
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Champfleury—This is an institution 
for girls similar to that for boys at 
Charvieu. Originally started as a home 
for war orphans, it is now open to any 
worthy dependent girl. In addition to 
the regular school course, which carries 
the second year of high school, the girls 
are taught homemaking in all its as- 
pects, including cooking, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. In addition, 
they are taught embroidery, lace mak- 
ing, and the useful crafts. All the work 
of the home, except laundering, in 
which the girls assist, is done by the 
girls themselves, under the direction of 
competent instructors. Champfleury 
provides a helpful and wholesome Chris- 
tian atmosphere for the girls and trains 
them in the useful crafts for helpful 
and gainful living. Champfleury is a 
fine old French chateau of the 17th 
century. It was begun in 1620, the year 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
It is still in a fine state of preservation. 
It is surrounded by 64 acres of park 
and farm land of the Seine, near Poissy. 
It is only 16 miles from the gates of 
Paris, and can be reached by train or 
automobile in 45 minutes. We urge our 
American friends to visit Champfleury, 
not only to see the work that is being 
done, but to see the beauty of an old 
French estate that still maintains its 
ancient simplicity and charm. It is 
exceedingly attractive. 


Grenoble—This is a home and school 
for girls, similar to Champfleury, but 
under the auspices of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. It is enough 
to say that Grenoble measures up in 
every way to the high standard of ex- 
cellence universally maintained by the 
women of the church. 

It can be truthfully asserted that our 
Methodist institutions, Charvieu, Champ- 
fleury and Grenoble, are among the best 
of their kind in France. They com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the 
French people. They preach the gospel 
of reality, and perform a ministry of 
work that all can understand and ad- 
mire. They are a credit not only to 
our denomination but to the Christian 
Church. 


Social Centers 

Denfert Rochereau—The Methodist 
Memorial in Paris is without doubt the 
best known community center in 
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France. The Parisian press devoted 
more than twenty-four columns of their 
space to its actions in a period of six 
months. Its plant and equipment con- 
sists of a Gothic chapel, a social build- 
ing, a gymnasium, and an apartment 
house for its workers. Almost every 
form of religious, social and recrea- 
tional ministry is carried on at the 
memorial. Its doors are open from 
morning until night, seven days a week. 
Its activities and ministries are con- 
stant and continuous. Fully a thousand 
people pass under its portals every week 
during the fall, winter and spring sea- 
sons. Its social activities include 
classes in languages, music, vocal and 
instrumental, literature, and art. A 
reading room and library are main- 
tained. As the center of the intellectual 
and social life of a large constituency, 
it ministers both to mind and spirit. 
Its work is directive and constructive. 
Its gymnasium has become a center of 
indoor recreation and sports. It is al- 
ready the leading basketball court of 
Paris. Its director is also the director 
of the baseball league of the city. The 
memorial has made a large and distinct 
place for itself in the recreational life 
of the French capital. Standing in the 
midst of a great city, it is interpreting 
the mission and ministry of the Church 
of Christ unto the people. 


Chateau-Thierry—When the war end- 
ed, the Methodists bought the old Ele- 
phant Hotel in Chateau-Thierry, and 
converted it into a center of social min- 
istry, aS a memorial to our American 
boys who fell in the memorable fight 
that turned the tide of battle and gave 
victory to the Allies. For nine years 
the Methodist Memorial has carried on 
its work of unselfish service in a com- 
munity that was devastated by the war. 
It has been a center of light, leading 
and healing, without any distinction of 
creed, race or sect, Babies are cared 
for in the créche, while the working 
mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. Reading rooms and social rooms 
are open from morning until night. 
Books, magazines and periodicals are 
available for all who care to use them. 
Lectures, musicales, dramatics, assem- 
blies, in fact everything that makes life 
richer and better, is a part of the pro- 
gram. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
make their home at the Memorial. Lit- 
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tle children and older ones, young peo- 
ple and adults make it their home. It 
is the outstanding institution of Cha- 
teau-Thierry. More than 13,000 vis- 
itors, mostly Americans, visit the Me- 
morial each year and inspect its work. 
It is probably the most widely known 
activity of Methodism outside of the 
United States. When our friends are 
in Chateau-Thierry they should visit 
the Memorial and see for themselves 
the work that is being done. It is 
known and loved by all. Le Croix de 
la Legion d’Honneur has been awarded 
to the director, Dr. J. S. Wadsworth, 
by the French Government. 


Toulon—tThis French naval base in 
the Mediterranean is the center of a 
notable work for girls, young women 
and working mothers. It maintains a 
hostel with dormitory privileges for 
working girls. Reading room and so- 
cial rooms are open to all. Classes and 
clubs of every kind minister to the 
needs of young women, and provide 
them with wholesome social surround- 
ings where they may escape the tempta- 
tions of the street. An American 
cafeteria is also a part of the plant. 
Here girls may come and find whole- 
some food at cost and with it recrea- 
tion rooms, where they are urged to 
rest, study or play as they choose. It 
is a genuine home of refuge for young 
women of modest means who wish to 
surround themselves with influences 
that make for clean and wholesome liv- 
ing. 

In addition to the work for young 
women, Toulon has a créche for work- 
ing mothers, where they can bring their 
babies and have them cared for, while 
the mothers go out to earn their daily 
bread. A trained nurse and assistant 
are in constant attendance in the 
créche, not only to care for the babies 
but to protect their health. A mothers’ 
class is conducted, and mothers are 
taught how to care for the little ones. 
The créche is one of those gentler min- 
istries of which Jesus said, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


FRANCE 


Le Croix Rousse, Lyons—-What was 
a large cinema hall has been trans- 
formed into a chapel, a gymnasium, 
and a social center. It is located in 
one of the most thickly populated sec- 
tions of Lyons. A varied program, 
adapted to the needs of the community, 
earried on by the pastors and volun- 
teer workers. In addition, Le Croix 
Rousse has become the center of Chris- 
tian life for a large immigrant popula- 
tion of Lyons. These activities so com- 
mended themselves to the Mayor of 
Lyons, a former Premier of France, 
that he endorsed the work with his 
presence and support. 


Churches 
The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is not limited to institutions 


and social centers, though these bulk 
large in its program. And it may be 
said of them that nothing is doing more 
to commend the Methodist Church to 
the favorable attitude of the French 
than the social ministries. If we 
are wise and patient we shall reap 
the evangelistic harvest of our social 
sowing. It will be a plentiful reap- 
ing and will abundantly repay the sow- 
ing. 

We already have 17 regular stations 
with organized churches, and settled 


pastors as follows: Paris, Strasbourg, 
Colmar, Haguenau, Grenoble, Grezy, 
Albertville, Bourgneuf, Saint Alban, 


Lyons, Place Vendome, Le Croix Rousse, 
Charvieu, Toulon, La Sayne, Grasse, 
Ollioules and Cannes. In addition to 
these we have nine other out-appoint- 
ments that are cared for from Hague- 
nau, Albertville, Saint Alban, Lyons, 
and Toulon. 

The number of our churches is not 
large and the membership is small as 
yet. But the opportunity for Method- 
ism is great, just as soon as we have 
the leadership and the resources for 
expansion. In many respects, France 
is one of the most hopeful fields in Eu- 
rope for Methodism. It will take time 
and money, strength and faith. But 
“in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” 
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SPAIN MISSION 
Reported by Bishop Edgar Blake 


Our Methodist Episcopal Church has 
two centers of work in Spain, Alicante 
and Seville. 


Alicante 

This is a city of 60,000 population, 
located on the southeastern shore of 
Spain. It has excellent public build- 
ings, but there is not a public school- 
house in the city. Nearly 30 years ago, 
Francisco Albricias opened a school for 
children in a tent on a vacant lot. He 
had no money and no resources but his 
indomitable will and his faith in God. 
To-day he has two school buildings as 
fine, complete and adequate as any 
school buildings in Spain. He has a 
day school of nearly 600 pupils, of ele- 
mentary and grammar grades, and a 
secondary school, which is unusual in 
Spain, of 40 students. Sefior Albricias’ 
“Model School” is probably one of the 
most successful and outstanding pieces 
of educational work of Methodism in 
Europe. It is a pity that our Meth- 
odist friends cannot visit Alicante, and 
see for themselves what can be accom- 
plished under the most difficult condi- 


tions by a man of intelligence and zeal 
when supported by a great Church. 

In addition to the day school, we have 
an active church in Alicante and a 
Sunday school with an attendance of 
more than 700. 


Seville 


Here we have an active church, a 
Sunday school of 140 members, and a 
day school of more than 250 pupils. 
The day school could be made much 
larger; in fact, it was much larger. 
Four years ago it was nearly twice its 
present size, numerically. But our 
quarters were too small to accommo- 
date so many children, and we had to 
dismiss nearly 200 pupils because we 


could not properly provide for them. 
Seville’s need is an adequate school 
building. With such a building the 


only limit to the work would be the 
capacity of the plant. 

So great is the interest of the Spanish 
masses in education, and so meager are 
the provisions of the state, that any 
Church that will can have the children 
of Spain for the taking. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reported by C. M. Ferreri 


General Conditions 


Protestantism in Italy is facing, to- 
day, difficulties as great as at any time 
since the unification of Italy. The war 
has resulted in an increase of power 
to the Catholic Church. Many clerical 
organizations are controlling, as never 
before, the life of the country, and the 
Catholic priesthood is exerting a strong 
influence in many branches of the pub- 
lic life. There are those in positions 
of power and responsibility who still 
declare that all true Italians must be 
Catholics, and that such as are not Cath- 
olic cannot serve the best interests of 
their country. 

The new law for the non-Catholic 
Churches is an historical document and 
very helpful for maintaining the dignity 
of the Protestant Churches, and we are 
grateful to our Government for the 


liberal spirit that is manifest in it; 
however, the Concordat has certainly 
not helped our possibilities for a larger 
evangelistic and aggressive work among 
our country people. 

The women have organized them- 
selves in all the churches to strengthen 
the work. The young men have been 
asking for more work to do on behalf 
of the kingdom of God. Our children, 
notwithstanding the many handicaps re- 
sulting from various organizations, 
have been kept under the religious in- 
fluences of our Church. The older men 
have suffered steadily and calmly in the 
face of adversaries which have, in some 


instances, endangered their employ- 
ment, their business, and even their 
lives. One rural church has recently 


secured, at its own expense, the serv- 
ices of a colporteur for the spreading 
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of the Scriptures, urgently requested 
by the people. The churches composed 
of workmen are, at all their services, 
crowded with eager worshipers in a 
city where three years ago the usual 
audience was reduced to 20. The pas- 
tor is preaching every Sunday now, to 
not less than 200. 

This is a difficult hour for Methodism 
in Italy, and that not so much because 
of the difficulties that we face, as be- 
eause of the opportunities we cannot 
meet. Never did we have so many calls 


from young men wishing to enter the - 


ministry as in this year when we are 
lacking in the funds to keep open a 
Theological School and to enlarge the 
opportunities of our Conference. 

Never have there been so many ap- 
peals from towns and villages asking 
for preachers to carry on evangelistic 
campaigns. Never have we had _ so 
many demands for publications of a de- 
votional character and on religious sub- 
jects in general as to-day, when, for 
lack of funds, we have been obliged to 
curtail the activities of our printing 
department, and have been obliged to 
reduce our weekly paper from eight to 
four pages. . 

Never have we had so many demands 
for schools, especially in small villages; 
and never before have we been given 
the opportunity to exert a stronger in- 
fluence in the educational field than are 
offered by the new scholastic laws of 
the country, which encourage private 
schools. And this at a time when we 
are, with difficulty, finding the means 
to supply the vital needs of our three 
educational institutions. Italy never 
offered better opportunities for the Gos- 
pel of Christ than at the present time. 


The American Church 


The American Church is well known 
now throughout the States among our 
own churches, as well as among the 
churches of other denominations. It is 
the worship center of the American 
tourists passing through Rome. 

In the tourist season great crowds 
attend the services. This shows not 
only that in our chapel they find what 
their souls need, it also shows the 
growing feeling of religious responsi- 
bility of our folks when away from the 
homeland. No doubt their testimony is 
of great benefit to native Protestantism. 
Dr. John W. Maynard, besides being the 
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-teaching of Christ’s Gospel. 
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effective pastor of the American Church, 
is also a great help to American visitors 
for his deep knowledge of the historical 
and archeological features of the Eter- 
nal City. There are certainly hundreds 
of American people in America now, to 
whom Doctor Maynard has shown the 
city as they were passing through 
Rome, who will speak beautiful words 
of appreciation of this American Meth- 
odist center. 


Monte Mario College, Rome 

The Schools—They include classes 
from the grades up to the classical and 
scientific courses leading to the Uni- 
versity. We have boys from the age 
of six to the age of twenty. Occasion- 
ally, we keep some of our bright stu- 
dents even when they have to attend 
the State Universities. The programs 
are those of the State schools, where 
our students are sent for their public 
examinations. The results are very 
good, about eighty-five per cent being 
successful, which is a very high aver- 
age even compared with other schools, 
private or public. 

The Boys—The school is attended by 
students who come from all parts of 
Italy, especially Central and Southern 
Italy and the Islands, and others who 
are foreign. In 1928-29, eight foreign 
nations were represented, Albania and 
Jugoslavia being at the head of the list 
for the number of students they send 
us. We thus have a good chance to 
teach international friendship and love. 

The Teachers—They all have the re- 
quired State diploma. There are three 
in the elementary classes and fourteen 
in the secondary schools, the latter hav- 
ing all the doctor’s degrees, with the 
exception of three or four for whom it 
is not required. 

Religious Work—Besides our Protes- 
tant boys we have some that are Catho- 
lic, Orthodox Jew and Mohammedan. 
We thus avoid the use of polemical 
methods, confining ourselves to the 
The Sun- 
day school is attended by all our board- 
ing students, and at the week-end chap- 
el services, we have all the school com- 
plete, the teachers included. Reli- 
gious teaching is also given in all the 
grade classes, this being one of the sub- 
jects of their regular work. Occasion- 
ally some of the boys are converted 
and join our church; those who do not, 
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remain our friends through life, and 
God knows what fruit the seed which 
we sow in His name will bear. 

Physical Education—Besides their 
regular classes in physical education, 
the boys are trained to play football, 
basketball, tennis, and other games. 
Now and then our teams compete with 
boys of the local Y. M. C. A. and other 
organizations. The health of the boys 
is good, and several doctors recom- 
mend the school for its location. 


Boys’ Industrial School of Venice 

While eight years ago only five per 
cent of the boys paid a very small fee 
for their support, now we have reached 
seventy per cent. This shows that the 
Institute is considered very helpful for 
the training of boys for life. In fact, 
the school is known throughout the 
Protestant circles of Italy. In Venice 
the Institute is particularly favored for 
its good brass band and for its gym- 
nastic team, and these organizations are 
often invited for public ceremonies by 
the City authorities. 

The two very important professional 
departments are that of printing (to 
which also a binding section has been 
added), and that of wood carving. 
Those who have attended the General 
Conference have admired the chair and 
the desk of the Chairman that were 
made in our school in Venice. These 
pieces of furniture have been sold dur- 
ing the Conference for the benefit of the 
School and have been presented to im- 
portant institutions in the United States. 
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Casa Materna, Portici 


Highty-one children are happy guests 
in this school, and 35 in addition attend 
the day school which, notwithstanding 
much aggressive opposition, is greatly 
appreciated by the school authorities. 
The City officials continuously give evi- 
dence of their sympathy with this in- 
stitution, which is doing so much good 
to many poor children. 

Last year, through the visits of its 
director, the Casa Materna reached a 
large number of churches in Switzer- 


‘land where it is beginning to be widely 


known. Many interested friends there 
generously contribute toward its sup- 
port. So we are hoping that, in the 
near future, this orphanage may extend 
its beneficial influence to a much larger 
number of destitute children. 


Crandon Institute (W. F.M.S.), Rome 


The campaign made against this 
school during the last few years shows 
how highly this institution is appraised, 
especially among the people in the city 
of Rome. Indeed, it is so well known 
and appreciated that the enrollment in 
the various school departments gener- 
ally reaches 400 and, sometimes, even 
more. 

While everything is being done to 
keep the teaching at its highest and best 
level, yet one of the most important 
features of the Institution is its reli- 
gious work. The atmosphere of the 
school and its influence upon the girls 
are distinctly and definitely Christian. 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by John Jacob 


New Name of the State 

It was very perplexing for everybody 
to see a State named the Kingdom of 
S.C. S. Only a few lucky people guessed 
that these mystical letters meant the 


Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo-. 


venes. Recently the present autocratic 
government made an end of this per- 
plexity, changing the name of the State 
to Kingdom of Jugo-Slavia. 


The Political Situation 

We cannot talk very much about it. 
It is forbidden to say a single unfavor- 
able word about the present govern- 


ment. It is altogether autocratic. The 
King is the only person who can pro- 
claim or withdraw laws, and all subjects 
have only one duty, to obey these laws 
without a word of criticism or dissatis- 
faction. The ministers are not respon- 
sible to anybody but the King. The 
King appoints the ministers, who again 
alone prepare the laws. These laws, the 
King having signed them, are in force 
at once. 


Church Situation 
This atmosphere is not favorable at 
all tor church activity. The financial 
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situation is depressing and this is felt 
in the church finances. Yet the church 
members do whatever they can to keep 
the work going. With regard to evan- 
gelistic work, there is a great inclina- 
tion toward a movement forward. In 
spite of the great scarcity of the finan- 
cial means, the people are eager to 
carry the message of Jesus to their 
fellow men who have not yet enjoyed it. 


New Homes for Young People 

In Novi Sad Headquarters and Veliki 
Bechkerek our preachers have opened 
rooms for young men, who have come 
from their villages to the. town either 
for study or other work. These young 
men need a home to be protected from 
the dangers and temptations of un- 
known and unaccustomed city life. 


BULGARIA 
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Nothing is done in this respect by any 
other denomination. This is a sort of 
pioneer work and we hope that our 
example will encourage other classes 
and denominations to do even more 
than we are able to do. 


Novi Sad Girls’ School 


Our Girls’ Training School had one 
of its best years. There were 52 girls 
registered. Among them we had Serbians, 
Germans, Hungarians, Macedonians, and 
Jews. The following languages were 
used during the last year: English, 
French, Italian, German, Serbian, Hun- 
garian and Bulgarian, and as many 
denominations were represented. Yat 
peace and joy prevailed through the 
year in this excellent institute. 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Pavel Todoroff 


General 


Since the much lamented death of 
Doctor Count, for nearly a quarter of a 
century Superintendent of this Mis- 
sion, we have been left without a mis- 
sionary from the States. During the 
first part of last year, Mrs. Count acted 
as treasurer of the Mission, and for the 
remaining six months, up to Conference 
time, Rev. Otto Liebner was the Super- 
intendent. We were greatly disap- 
pointed when we learned that Brother 
Liebner was not returning to Bulgaria. 
The work is now left entirely to the 
management of the native worker. 

Conference was held on the 11th of 
September, in Voyvodovo, a Czech vil- 
lage, Bishop Shepard presiding. A fine 
spiritual atmosphere prevailed through- 
out the Session. The members and 
guests were royally entertained in the 
homes of our church members. One of 
the young preachers was ordained as 
elder. 

The Mission is divided into two dis- 
tricts, Sofia and Tirnovo. We have 
seventeen preaching places, and seven- 
teen workers, of whom fifteen are or- 
dained elders. 


Evangelization 
For many years past, it has been the 
deep desire of the pastors to have a 


Conference evangelist who would em- 
ploy at least a part of his time in hold- 
ing revival meetings all over the Mis- 
sion; but for the lack of means and a 
suitable person, our desire could not be 
realized. This year, we have been able 
to set aside a small sum for evangel- 
istic work, and Brother Ziapkoff, who 
was appointed by the Bishop to give a 
part of his time to that work, has 
already begun it. We hope to be able to 
report, next year, the good results of 
his work. 

Sunday School Work and Christian 

Education 

The two Missions, Methodist and Con- 
gregational, work together in this line. 
There is a joint committee which pre- 
pares the Sunday school lessons, both 
for adults and for children. They also 
publish a semi-monthly paper for chil- 
dren. 

During the past few summers, schools 
for Sunday school teachers have been 
held with the purpose of teaching them 
how to conduct Sunday school classes. 
Here I must also say a word about the 
Vacation Bible schools for children. 
They were organized by that earnest 
and energetic Christian worker, Mrs. 
Florence Reeves, of the Lovetch Girls’ 
School, now in America on furlough, 
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Such schools were held in several of 
our churches with great success. Hun- 
dreds of children attended. The same 
thing was done in the Congregational 
Mission. The Greek Orthodox priests 
also started such schools in some places. 
One of their teachers came a number 
of times to our church to see how we 
conducted our children’s classes. Their 
idea was to prevent the children from 
coming to our Church, but we were 
glad they did a thing which had never 
been done in their Church, opened a 
school for the religious instruction of 
the children. 


Union of the Two Missions 

A few years ago a movement was 
started with a view to uniting the two 
Missions, the Methodist and the Con- 
gregational. The idea is fast ripening. 
At present the plan is being studied by 
both churches, and when it is ready 
the matter will be left to the two 
Boards in America for final decision. 
A united Bulgarian Evangelical Church 
will be stronger and more influential 
in the country. 


Church Property 

The Mission possesses nine church 
buildings and three vacant lots in 
various places. The local Church Ex- 
tension Society has ten buildings and 
lots. Six of them are used for church 
services. 

The new church building in Lom is 
not entirely finished and that makes it 
inconvenient for services during the 
cold months. We wish we had the 
means to finish it. 

Lovetch needs a larger and more 
commodious church building. The pres- 
ent one, already in the possession of the 
American Girls’ School, is very inade- 
quate. If the entire school should at- 
tend both morning and evening services, 
there would be no place for outsiders. 
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As it is now, one-half of the girls at- 
tend in the morning and the other half 
in the evening. 


Future Prospects 

There are encouraging signs. The 
common people are glad to hear the 
word of God. Although great numbers 
have not been added to the member- 
ship, thousands sympathize with our 
work and if it were not for the fear of 
being discharged from their work, espe- 
cially in the case of officials, they would 
join our churches. The opposition 
comes from the clergy, backed in many 
cases by the civil authorities. There is 
great need for more work in our vil- 
lages, and that constitutes one of our 
chief problems. 


Lovetch School (Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society) 

With the construction of the new 
buildings which were dedicated in 1926, 
the number of pupils has increased. 
Yet there is not sufficient room to ac- 
commodate all applicants, and many are 
refused admission every year. The 
buildings are now crowded beyond a 


convenient capacity, and plans are be- 


ing made for expansion, though it does 
not seem desirable to receive more than 
two hundred girls with the present 
missionary force. They are very anx- 
ious to get possession of the church 


and lot which they purchased three 


years ago, in order to relieve the pres- 
ent congestion. Parents appreciate the 
moral and religious instruction given 
their children in the school, and send 
their children at the tender age of 
eleven or twelve years, because girls are 
received only in the first class. The 
great majority of the girls belong to 
the Greek Church. They are taught 
the Bible, and how to pray, and it is 
hoped that when they finish school they 
will be useful in their own Church. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by E. F. Frease, Superintendent 


EUROPEAN WORK 
Algiers 
Central Church—Pastor Danic writes: 
“The European population of Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia is awaiting a pow- 
erful action on the part of our Mission 


toward the spiritual progress and the 
social advancement of its members. 
This population of Roman Catholic 
traditions and habits possesses a par- 
ticular psychology, and an _ indirect 
work of evangelization therefore im- 
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poses itself as an evident necessity. 
Modern Algerian youth do not willingly 
enter into a church. 

We have an admirable place of wor- 
ship, though the Sunday morning serv- 
ice must begin at nine and finish at 
ten o’clock, but we lack church-school, 
prayer and reading rooms. And we 
have no installation of a social char- 
acter to attract adherents, friends or 
members of the church, or the children. 

The Redoute—The nursery at the Re- 
doute had to be closed for a while, but 
was reopened in October. The Thurs- 
day classes at the church and at the 
Redoute have been regularly attended 
and the children come to the chureh 
services. Visits to the parents have 
aroused in them an interest in the 
moral and spiritual education of their 
children. 

We expect soon to receive a group of 
fifteen into the church. “In spite of 
difficulties, Central Church is a center 
radiating the light from on high.” 


French Student Work 

Misses Smith and Welch report: “This 
year has been a difficult one for the 
work among the Lycée and University 
students. The work of the hostel has 
been in charge of a young Christian 
French woman, Mile. Pascal. There are 
seven French students in residence now, 
and the parents of the girls have stood 
by Mlle. Paseal, warmly thanking her 
for the care their girls receive. The 
Lycée girls hold their meetings in the 
club rooms and seem happy and at 
home there. The hostel girls are free 
to attend evening prayers or not, but it 
is rare that any one of the group is 
missing. The University girls maintain 
their English Club.” 


French Woman’s Evangelistic Work 
Miss Anderson writes: “Besides the 
usual classes for women and children, 
small groups for catechumenical teach- 
ing have been organized for children 
whose parents wish them to receive def- 
inite Protestant teaching. A small nu- 
cleus of young people has been held to- 
gether through the efforts of Mlle. 
Brocquevielle, Pastor Danic’s assistant. 
“The greatest need at this time is for 
the preservation of results obtained, and 
the direction of awakened souls toward 
a desire for association with the Church 
as an effectual aid to spiritual growth.” 
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Algiers Bab-el-Oued Church 

Pastor Delpy reports: “A view of the 
work as a whole indicates evident prog- 
ress. We have more children in the 
Sunday and Thursday schools, the sew- 
ing class, the Boy Seouts and the Jun- 
ior Scouts. The young people’s meet- 
ings with from 25 to 30 attending are 
alive and helpful. The prayer meeting 
on Saturday evening is well attended and 
prepares for the Sunday services. The 
Sunday morning service is regularly 
attended. The evangelistic meetings 
have had large congregations, and we 
have been obliged to enlarge our hall. 
The total church contributions § ad- 
vanced from Frs. 2,646 in 1928 to Frs. 
4,942, or almost double. 

Many homeless ones have been helped; 
they have been fed and generous gifts 
of old clothes have permitted us to 
supply many who were suffering from 


cold. Several have been given a new 
start in life through our employment 
pastor.” 

The musical group has given fine 


service; but for lack of room we cannot 
have the orchestra of twenty pieces of- 
ferred by the musical director, nor a 
night refuge so much needed and which 
would cost the Mission nothing. 

The pastor and his wife have made 
many calls, but cannot reach all the 
families just now. Our work has 
reached a turning point. It is alive; 
the curés speak of it in their sermons 
and warn their flock against us. To 
follow “up our progress we must have 
better quarters and an assistant to the 
pastor.” 


Constantine 

European Church—Pastor Bardet re- 
ports: “We are thankful to God for one 
of the best years our church has had. 
Church services, evangelistic and prayer 
meetings have all been largely attended. 
In some of them the numbers have con- 
siderably increased. Thirteen have 
been received into full membership, and 
four on trial. 

Young People—Our Sunday and 
Thursday schools have been well at- 
tended, and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Union is growing and has several 
new members. Our Boy Scouts and 
Junior Scouts are not lagging behind. 
A self-denial week, instead of a sale as 
in other years, prepared by prayer, suc- 
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ceeded beyond our expectation, and 
yielded Frs. 3,070. 

Evangelistic—For evangelistic meet- 
ings for Europeans outside the church, 
Misses Webb and Narbeth kindly of- 
fered the use of the little apartment in 
the suburb of Sidi Mabrouk, where they 
have work among native girls. The 
meetings began last spring, and as the 
attendance increased the meetings were 
held in the large court of the house. 
At times 150 persons came to hear the 
message. Mr. Robb greatly helped, 
taking charge of several meetings. We 
have also organized six cottage meet- 
ings in different quarters.” 


Oran 


Church and Work—Pastor Girardin 
never recovered from a severe automo- 
bile accident in 1924, and because of his 
declining health has asked for release 
from his responsibilities as a pastor. His 
devoted assistants, René Bloch and 
Mademoiselle Yvonne Place, have car- 
ried on. 

Mr. Girardin reports that the year 
has been a good one. The attendance 
was kept up throughout the season, and 
nine were received into full member- 
ship. Four others were received on 
trial. 

There is really an extraordinary need 
and a wonderful opportunity at Oran. 
It is earnestly hoped the building for 
which conditional appropriation has been 
made by the Board of Foreign Missions 
may soon be erected. 

Work Among Children and Young 
Women—Mlle. Place reports: “The re- 
sults of our work sometimes appear 
only after years of effort. Thus two 
of our first scholars were received into 
the church last Pentecost. The chil- 
dren come from homes where there is 
a total lack of religious training, and 
we have them for a few hours only each 
week. f 

Still lacking a suitable building, our 
religious schools of Sunday and Thurs- 
day are in the open, disturbed by the 
street noises, so that it is almost im- 
possible to hold attention sufficiently for 
the children to seize and retain even a 
part of the lessons. Nevertheless, we 
have in our schools eighty boys and 
girls. Most of these children belong 
also to the Girl Scouts, the Little Wings 
and Junior Scouts. 

The Summer Vacation 


School for 
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children was in session as usual two 
months. From it we recruit our other 
groups. This school meets a real need. 
Long before the time for it, applications 
‘rain,’ and it is with a sad heart that 
I am obliged to reply, ‘There is no more 
room,’ to many poor mothers who plead 
that their children should be received.” 


Sousse 


Church and Work—Pastor Chappuis 
says: “There have been, as usual, de- 
partures from and arrivals at Sousse 
among our group. The Sunday morn- 
ing services were continued through the 
year, and were well attended even dur- 
ing the hot season. The evangelistic 
meetings have been attended princi- 
pally by soldiers of the Foreign Legion. 
The work among them gives some fine 
results. One, a son of a pastor, was 
clearly converted. Another, on trial for 
a year, is now a full member, and his 
lieutenant speaks of his changed life. 
He contributes regularly to the church 
funds. A number of others are truly 
trying to follow Christ amid the great 
difficulties of the barrack life. They 
have signed a contract drawn up by 
the pastor’s son, already mentioned, and 
have asked that it be read in a morn- 
ing meeting before their fellow soldiers; 
in it they agree to make the Scriptures 
their rule of life, to pray and to try to 
lead their comrades to Christ. 

Each week I visit the military hos- 
pital, and once a month go to Sidi-el- 
Hani for a meeting in the camp of the 
Legion. The Friday evening prayer 
meetings are helpful. Our League of 
Young People is now well organized; 
its spirit is excellent. We have received 
one member, and two on trial.” 


Tunis 


European Church and Work—Pastor 
Bénézet writes: “The past year will 
count as one of the best in our work at 
Tunis, owing to the excellent spirit 
which reigns in the midst of our com- 
munity and the more regular attendance 
at the services. 

The beauty of a work like ours, which 
aims at converting, or strengthening 
Europeans in the Faith, is that it is an 
affirmation of a pure evangelical Chris- 
tianity in the eyes of the Mohammedan 
population who only see Christianity 
distorted, Were this the only result 
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obtained, our activities would be amply 
justified.” 


ARAB AND KABYLE WORK 


Algiers Native City Church 

The pastor in charge, Paul Villon, was 
ill for six months, but the work went 
on under his colleague, Said Flici, and 
his helpers, Mr. and Mme. Rolot. 

Mr. Villon reports for all: “The spe- 
cial rent laws ‘eternalizing themselves,’ 
we are still afflicted by undesirable ten- 
ants. For how long no one can say. 
In spite of this serious handicap for 
the full realization of our program, we 
are advancing step by step. 

Working among a cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation, very ignorant and poor, it is 
exceedingly difficult to make them un- 
derstand the need to join a Protestant 
church, although they accept Christ as 
the Saviour. 

While we have had no increase in 
church members, we have won souls for 
Christ. Two families, ten persons in 
all, have accepted the Gospel and de- 
sire to bring others with them. They 
are not free to come on Sunday, but 
never miss the Wednesday’ evening 
meeting, which for their sake has been 
changed to a service and Bible study. 

Our classes, or meetings for children, 
continue to give us great joy, and it is 
encouraging to see our older girls come 
to us during their time that is free 
from work, and ask for singing and 
prayer with us.” 


Student Hostel 


This crowded year of the Algerian 
Celebration has brought so many de- 
mands that rough quarters have been 
improvised in a well ventilated base- 
ment, and others than students have 
been received. There are at present 14 
Arabs and Kabyles, three French, one 
German, one Swiss, and one Serbian— 
an indication of what this hostel could 
be had we our building freed from the 
unwished-for tenants. All these young 
men attend the various meetings. 


Constantine 

Native Church and Work—Mr. Robb 
writes: “The desert home of the Arab 
is a striking analogy in the spiritual 
barrenness of his life, but ‘the desert 
shall blossom as the rose’—ours is the 
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sacred privilege to prepare waterways 
for the life-giving flow. 

Our main channel is the native 
church. We are anxious that these im- 
portant waterways be large and deep. 
Our little group of Christians meet 
every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock for 
worship. There is something deeply im- 
pressive at the sight of Arabs kneeling 
at the Lord’s table. The attendance has 
increased. We received into full mem- 
bership one of the girls from the Home, 
while a young man and another girl 
from the Home were baptized and re- 
ceived on trial. 

Another channel is our work in the 
book room. Here we come into con- 
tact with a number of young men twice 
a week. 

The third channel is the bringing to- 
gether of a few young Arab students 
on Sunday afternoons in our own home. 

A fourth channel is itinerating work 
with the old car. This takes the double 
form of colportage and preaching. Dur- 
ing the past year we visited seventy 
towns and villages and sold 2,500 por- 
tions of the Scriptures. I mention two 
examples of the importance of this 
work. Last Easter in a small village 
we met a young Lycée student, who 
bought a New Testament and Psalms. 
When we learned that he was studying 
in Constantine I gave him my card 
and asked him to visit me on his 
return to Constantine. He has come 
regularly ever since. He has read the 
New Testament and has brought us into 
contact with three of his brothers and 
several other fine young Arab students. 
He is the son of the Agha of Ain Abid. 
The other example is that of the great 
Marabout Mohamed el Ain Ben Tid- 
jani, Chief of the Zouia of Tamacine. 
We discussed with him the Gospel mes- 
sage, in which he was interested, hav- 
ing received years before a copy of 
the Scriptures. He showed special in- 
terest in the Gospel of John because 
of its mysticism.” 


Constantine Arab Women’s Work 
Misses Webb and Narbeth report: 
“The evangelistic work for the year has 
been muchas usual. The regular classes 
for children have been well attended, 
and the boys and girls are learning the 
hymns and memory verses. The 
women’s classes are not well attended, 
as the poorer women are out working 
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all day and the better class women do 
not care to come in groups. They 
come to see us, however, and we are 
able to visit them and leave a mes- 
sage with them. 

We have been greatly encouraged by 
the coming of a family from a far 
countryside. They’ appeared to be 
strangers, but the women repeated 
hymns and Gospel stories and texts, and 
told us that the girl had been in our 
Home for a few months, ten years be- 
fore, but had been taken away by foree 
by her father to the country, and mar- 
ried. Although living under the most 
undesirable conditions, she had remained 
true to what she had learned, and when 
she could, she made her way back with 
her mother, husband and child. Their 
coming was concurrent with a very 
great need we have long felt for a fam- 
ily as caretakers of the Bradley Me- 
morial Center.” 


Grande Kabylia 


Mr. Blackmore writes: “My twenty- 
four years in Kabylia have shown me 
only too much of the insufficiencies of Mo- 
hammedanism, judging either from its 
precepts or from its fruits, as seen in 
the moral and social condition of this 
part of the modern world of Islam. 

My conviction is ever greater that the 
teaching of Jesus Christ is well worth 
while propagating everywhere. I have 
the firm assurance that the revelation 
of God which Christ brought to man- 
kind will outshine all other known reli- 
gious systems. 

1929 had its outstanding features. A 
journalistic attack on us, added to other 
considerations, led to a proposal that 
we should relinquish our out-station at 
Taorirth Abdallah, in the Ouadhias 
tribe, to the government for a girls’ day 
school. A thorough inquiry by the 
superintendent and four other mission- 
aries resulted in the unanimous decision 
that we should not give up that station, 
but rather seek to improve our position 
there. Moreover, down at the market 
town of the same tribe, where the dis- 
pensary, after much delay, is about lo 
begin its work, we have been able to 
purchase the fine adjoining site. We 
are thus in a position to develop a 
central station. Already our senior 
preacher in Kabylia, Said Abouadaou, 
is installed, with a view of undertaking 
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a sustained evangelistic effort in that 
region. 

Mlle. Antoni has returned to us after 
two years of medical service in Syria 
under the French Government. Al- 
ready known and appreciated by the 
Kabyles in the Ouadhias, she was wel- 
comed back to take charge of the new 
dispensary. We hope to find a second 
nurse to help her out in that work. 

Up on the mountain at Taorirth Ab- 
dallah, Mlle. Rambaud has worked 
alone, caring for the sick, teaching the 
women and carrying on the girls’ 
school. Mr. Lounas and his young 
wife have proved a real help in the 
Ouadhias. At Agouni Bourar, Mr. Reg- 
gané’s classes for boys are increasingly 
an encouraging feature. 

At Tamazirth, on the main road up 
from Tizi Ouzon at Fort National, a 
long-wished (and prayed-for) site for a 
new sub-center was offered us. By 
selling an unneeded section of the Mis- 
sion Farm at Fort National, we shall 
be able to realize enough to pay for the 
new plot. We are now looking to God 
for the further means to begin regular 
mission work there. We need both 
buildings and workers for that. 

At the Fort itself, Mr. Hatem has put 
in a good year’s work in the medical 
branch and at the book shop. 

Mrs. Blackmore’s new branch of so- 
cial help for the native women, by pro- 
viding them with wool work and teach- 
ing them superior weaving, is proving a 
real success and is spreading among the 
women. 

Our ministry among the European 
population seems ever more appreci- 
ated.” 


Il Maten-Sidi Aich General Church and 
Evangelistic Work 

Mr. Palpant has had to carry a crush- 
ing burden alone. He writes: ‘Mis- 
sionary life in our mountains is not 
without difficulties. One must have the 
spirit of service and love for one’s task.” 

Alone at Sidi Aich, except for the 
brief stay of Mr. and Mrs. Ballu, Mr. 
and Mrs. Palpant have had full charge 
of the industrial and  agriculturai 
school and all other mission work, in- 
cluding the Sunday services and the 
daily worship for the Christian group. 

At Il Maten, Said Abouadaou and 
Hadadi Rabia continued the day classes 
and Sunday services. They were en- 
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couraged in their itinerating among the 
villages. This is a great field with 
limitless possibilities. 


Il Maten Women’s Work 


Miss Robinson reports: “The school 
at Il Maten gives encouragement. Dur- 
ing the winter season, a much appre- 
ciated noonday meal was provided by 
the Missionary Society of young Kabyle 
girls at Les Aiglons. Religious instruc- 
tion and practical lessons in cleanliness 
are given, so that spirit, mind and body 
have a chance to develop together. The 
homes are visited and efforts continu- 
ally made to increase the daily attend- 
ance. 

The Monday morning class of girls at 
Techlicht numbers forty. Two new 
classes of children have been organized 
this year; one having an average at- 
tendance of twenty, in the little house 
of one of our Kabyle friends in !1 
Maten village, and the other numbering 
ten in a little house at Thikheroubin. 
These children manifest a real interest. 
A small group of five or six girls, who 
are unable to come daily to school, meet 
once a week for a sewing class and, on 
Sunday morning, join with the school 
children and a few others from I] Maten 
for the Sunday school, which has an 
enrollment of thirty. 

The women’s class at Il Maten is lit- 
erally a class for the poor and maimed, 
the halt and the blind, but these fifteen 
women, who gather on Wednesday af- 
ternoons to hear the message, manifest 
a real interest in spiritual things, and 
we feel that the Spirit is working in 
the hearts of several of them. The 
Wednesday morning class of women 
from Omras continues irregularly. We 
hope to accomplish by personal work 
what the class has evidently failed to 
do. The weekly prayer meeting in 
which our seven Christian Kabyle 
. women take part is a time of blessing. 

-The dispensary, where the visits of 
the French doctor have been very valu- 
able this year, continues its important 
work. An average of forty patients 
have received medical attention on Fri- 
days and there have been frequent 
emergency cases during the week. The 
Gospel Message is given to many who 
would not otherwise be touched, and 
the contacts there established lead to 
many an open door in the outlying vil- 
lages which we visit as we can. 
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Ignorance, superstition and hardness 
of heart abound, but there are also 
many open doors and receptive hearts.” 


Sousse 


Arab Work—Rev. and Mrs. Harold 3. 
Smith reached the field late in the year 


and were assigned to Sousse. Mr. 
Smith writes: “Having so _ recently 
reached the field I can only give an 


idea of the situation as I found it, and 
the efforts made since. 

In the first two years of Si Abdelwa- 
had Boueckhechem’s work in Sousse, he 
made contacts with a great number of 
men. They came to talk and discuss 
until the Bible Depot was at times 
crowded. Leaders, both Jewish Rabbis 
and Arab Ullamahs, were attracted. The 
most influential Arak Sheikh came reg- 
ularly for awhile. He was so often 
worsted in argument that he stopped 
coming, and began to organize a class 
for men, largely of those coming to our 


shop. Apparently the word was passed 
to stop frequenting the place of the 
‘infidel.’ Anyone entering was a 


marked man. This is the common his- 
tory of the discussion method. But 
with great courage, patience and faith, 
Si Abdelwahad has kept on, and has 
won general respect. Inquirers, both 
Arab and Jew, come to him, individu- 
ally. 

We began visiting men in their shops 
for two hours Thursday afternoons, in- 
viting them to the evening meeting. 
Only six or eight have come at a time, 
with uneasiness at first, but interested. 
We have been able to keep away from 
the polemic, and place the whole on 
the basis of experience, and the differ- 
ence is marked. It was with eagerness 
that they asked Si Abdelwahad, one 
night, to relate his conversion and 
Christian experience, and they listened 
with rapt attention. I feel that this 
effort will be worth while. 

Personal contacts, by far the most 
important of our work, one cannot well 
report. We mention some cases. A 
local judge is carefully studying the Gos- 
pel. An interpreter to a French lawyer 
is also studying the Bible. A young 
ehauffeur, who used to come regularly 
to the shop and attended many meetings 
at Tunis while doing his military serv- 
ice, last year, asked for baptism. He is 
a promising young fellow, who main- 
tains his belief in Christ as the Saviour 
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of men. A young college student has 
come to the house regularly every 
Thursday for the past two months and 
a half for two hours of study and med- 
itation, and is gripped by the winsome- 
ness of the person of Christ. What re- 
sults may come, we do not know, but 
are hopeful. 

We hope immediately to enlarge the 
scope of the Bible Depot, making it 
also a more general book shop, as well 
as a reading room. Also to itinerate in 
the villages at least one day a week. 
Lack of transportation facilities and 
funds will, of necessity, make this a 
limited effort.” 


Tunis 

Arab Church and Evangelistic Work 
—Mr. Kiser reports: “This branch of 
work goes on about as usual. Since the 
last report, Mr. and Madame Adrien 
Porco have ,taken charge of the work in 
the Boys’ Home, and we are thus more 
free for other parts of the work. 

The Sunday morning services at- 
tended by the boys and girls of the 
Home, with the missionaries and some 
others, have been held regularly. Im- 
mediately after this church service the 
union Sunday school with the French 
church is held. Most of the workers in 
both the French and Arab work help 
in the Sunday school. 

But it is more and more apparent 
that we should have separate halls for 
the two branches of the work. Rents 
are exhorbitant. The building we use 
now is in bad condition, and we were 
obliged to make some changes and re- 
pairs, which were absolutely necessary. 

Our men’s meetings held at the Bible 
Depot and in the Hall have been well 
attended both on Sundays and week 
days. Sidi Beddai is regularly there, 
and through the summer we had more 
men coming than usual at that season. 
While there is a change in the attitude 
in general, there is no great turning 
to the Gospel. 

We have made some visits to sur- 
rounding points where we have distrib- 
uted a number of tracts and portions 
of Scriptures and we have had personal 
contacts. Also, we have visited the 
Souks and shops here in Tunis a goodly 
number of times. We are seeking more 
now to find certain places—offices are 
better than cafés—where we can go 
from time to time and meet with men. 
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Our Christmas offering amounted to 
754 francs and was applied to the work 
of the Mission in North Africa.” 


Tunis Women’s Arab Work 


Miss Marcusson writes: “The Sun- 
day and other classes in the house in 
the Arab town continue to be encour- 
aging. The children come regularly 
and even give a small contribution 
monthly. The visits in the families are 
important and should be multiplied . 

With a Swedish woman visitor inter- 
ested in our work, I made a visit to a 
number of points in the south of Tu- 
nisia. Many were the opportunities to 
preach the Gospel. In a train a French- 
man, a professed atheist, purchased a 
New Testament. An Arab, the head of 
a village, purchased for himself a Tes- 
tament, and one for a French woman 
he knew in the village ‘interested in 
the things of God.’ At a junction, work- 
men without any money borrowed from 
their foreman to be able to buy Scrip- 
tures. There remained only my own 
Testament and Arab hymn book. An 
Arab was so anxious to buy them that I 
let him have them. All of which shows 
the need of such itinerating.” 


ARAB AND KABYLE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 


Algiers Boys’ Home 

Rev. Percy Smith reports for ten 
months, up to the return from fur- 
lough of Rev. and Mrs. Kellar. “The 
meetings of the Sunday school con- 
tinued throughout the year. The influ- 
ence of Christian training is evident 
in the case of the greater number. 

The five boys who were preparing 
for the examination for the Primary 
School Certificate were all successful. 
Of the five, two are continuing their 
studies in a higher grade. Another is 
working in a bank. One has been re-. 
ceived into the School of Horticulture 
of Algeria. The fifth is learning car- 
pentry. i 

The most advanced pupil, now in the 
last class but one of the Lycée, ob- 
tained the Prize of Excellence of his 
class, together with four first prizes 
and one second. One of our boys, aged 
17, died during the year. All through 
his illness he showed gratitude for all 
that was done for him and also a fine 
Christian patience. 
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The value of manual work from the 
point of view of physical health and 
development of character needs no 
demonstration, especially when one can 
create an enthusiasm for the work. I 


said last year: Play, and especially 
team discipline, has a_ great rdle 
to play in the moral education. The 


Home cannot reap all the benefits of 
this principle without the help of a 
leader of sports and athletics. 

The Homes and Evangelization—l 
pointed out in the last report the close 
relation which exists between the Al- 
giers Boys’ Home and the work of evan- 
gelization in Kabylia. This branch of 
the work furnished the greater part of 
the boys for this Home. Their presence 
at home during the vacation, closely as- 
sociated with the Christian community 
of their village, should be a strength 
and a testimony to the value of the 
work carried on in all the branches of 
our activity.” 


Algiers Girls’ Home 

Misses Smith, Welch and Wysner re- 
port: “The year 1929 has been a happy 
one in spite of disappointment and 
troubles. Our children have had very 
good health and have done well at 
school. Two passed the primary exam- 
ination and started out on the new 
program; six others are preparing for 
their examination. Our eldest French 
girl, married two years ago, came with 
her husband for Christmas, and their 
little son was baptized on Christmas 
day, while our second French girl wel- 
comed her fiancé for the same occasion. 

“The four girls in hospital and child- 
welfare work in France are happy and 
doing well. Two of our Kabyle girls 
were baptized. The Home Missionary 
Society has closed its first year’s work 
showing receipts of 1,000 francs sent to 
the day school at Il Maten. Our Kabyle 
girls who form its membership have 
grown spiritually in seeking to help 
others. 

“We celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and our beautiful Sunrise 
Communion Service, so reverently con- 
ducted by Doctor Frease, assisted by our 
French and Kabyle pastors, left a spir- 
itual mark on our lives which years 
will not efface. Some of our married 
girls came from afar to be present at 
this celebration. 
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“Among our children we count twelve 
who have Christian homes to which 
they return for summer vacation, and 
one other, whose parents having died, 
was brought to us by the old Christian 
grandmother.” 


Constantine Boys’ Home 


Mr. Douglas writes: “There are 22 
boys under my charge. One is working 
in the city as a carpenter. One is 


very useful in taking care of the boys. 
The others are at school. One is doing 
good work at the f&eole Supériore. 
Two are due to receive their Primary 
Certificate. One boy, twelve years old, 
has been sent to our Industrial School 
at Sidi Aich. 

“T have tried to teach the boys the 
meaning of discipline, to make them see 
the importance of doing well every- 
thing their hands find to do, to impress 
on them the necessity of taking seri- 
ously their work at school. Our object 
is to train the character using Christian 
principles as a basis, and I am happy 
to affirm that during the past year a 
distinct change in character has been 
experienced in the lives of a number of 
boys. We believe they are being slow- 
ly led to understand Christ and to fol- 
low his example. 

“For two weeks during the summer I 
was camping with the boys on the beach 
near Philippeville. An abundance of 
sunshine, water, play and comradeship 
does a lot of good.” 


Constantine Girls’ Home 

The Misses Loveless and Ostrom re- 
port: “We have had the joy of seeing 
the first of our girls go out of our Home 
to train for mission work. Sacia went 
to Paris in September to the Deacon- 
esses’ Home for a nursing course, and 
in two years she will be ready to help 
with the evangelistic work among her 
own people. Before she left, her mother 
and other relatives were insistent that 
she make a Moslem marriage, but Sa- 
cia had become a true Christian and 
refused. ‘The influence of the Home,’ 
she said, ‘and the Christian teaching, 
added to the faithful life of our dear 
old native helper, Robeha, whom I 
watched from day to day, decided me 
to consecrate my life to God, and I 
desire above all things to help my own 
race.’ 

“Another girl has left us this year. 
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Baya has a keen desire to be used in 
the services of God. Too young for 
training, we have sent her to the Foyer 
at Grenoble, to continue her studies. 
She writes: ‘I am an Arab girl, and yet 
I am free. If God has made me free, it 
is for a purpose—to serve Him and to 
do His will.’ The rest of the older girls 
who have finished schooling are learn- 
ing a trade. 

“The members of the Epworth League 
group are doing good work. In their 
course of studies on Stewardship they 
are learning that we do not live for 
ourselves alone. 

“We have our full number of chil- 
dren in the Foyer, and all are happy 
and well. One of the girls has been 
baptized during the year and another 
has been admitted to full membership 
in the church.” 


Tunis Boys’ Home 

Owing to our reduced staff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kiser had charge of this Home 
the first part of the year, in addition 
to the Tunis Arab Church, as well as 
the general oversight of the Arab work 
at Sousse. Relief came when a young 
French couple, Mr. and Mrs. Adrien 
Porco, joined our staff, and took over 
the work of the Home. 

Mr. Porco is a convert to our Oran 
work, and has for years been active 
in church work there and afterwards at 
Constantine. Mrs. Porco is the daugh- 
ter of one of the first and most active 
members of our Constantine Church, 
and she was active in the young peo- 
ple’s work of the church. Mr. Porco 
left an excellent post with the govern- 
ment, with opportunities for continuous 
advancement, to accept the much small- 
er support which the Mission can offer 
them. 

This is of great significance. For 
only as we raise up on the field local 
leaders to lead the local church, will 
our work become definitely permanent 
and accomplish its full mission. 

During the summer vacation thirteen 
of the boys were placed as apprentices. 
At school, one of the older boys who 
had before failed in October passed his 
elementary certificate. 


Tunis Girls’ Home 
Miss Nyberg writes: 

has come and gone. 

change in our Home. 


“Another year 
There is no great 
It is true that 
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difficulties never lack. But we have 
also that for which to rejoice. In gen- 
eral, the health of the children has 
been good, and almost all work well at 
school and make progress . 

“The number of girls has varied from 
between 13 and 16. Some have been 
received as boarders, while others have 
been supported entirely by the Home 
for some months, and then have been 
taken away by their mothers. Two of 
the older girls have been placed in 
situations, but the Home remains al- 
ways their ‘home.’” 


Sidi Aich Industrial and Agricultural 
School 

Mr. Palpant says: “Owing to reduced 
resources, the number of students has 
not increased. But their spirit is good 
and they apply themselves to their 
studies. We try to make competent, 
Christian men of the boys under our 
care. 

“The farm continues its development. 
With the inexhaustible reservoir of wa- 
ter which we found in our new well, and 
which already has made ‘the desert 
bloom,’ we have every reason for great 
progress. Those of our lads who have 
gone out to their work of life still keep 
in touch with us. 

“Our institution at Sidi Aich is be- 
coming more and more influential. 1t 
is growing and its staff must be in- 
creased. We need immediately a Chris- 
tian family to take charge of the Board- 
ing department. Also a young master- 
mechanic of Christian spirit for the 
metal-working branch. Thus all the 
branches of teaching wood-working, met- 
al-working, farm school, general educa- 
tion, need adequate equipment.” 

There should be added to Mr. Pal- 
pant’s report the fact that, in spite of 
the small number of teachers and the 
meager equipment, the output has in a 
year passed from Frs. 100,565 to Frs. 
147,300, and the farm is being con- 
stantly improved, as well as the entire 
plant. 

There are few enterprises of our 
Church anywhere of greater actual or 
potential value than this one, and it 
should have the most generous encour- 
agement and support. 


Literature Preparation and Publication 


Related by Percy Smith: “The time 
which could be snatched from the pres- 
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sure of duties of the Boys’ Home was 
concentrated chiefly on the preparation 
of the New Testament in North African 
Arabie Speech. I have also given a 
good deal of time to the preparation of 
a Maghrebiscript edition of the Gospel 
of Luke, fully vowelless, in the Classical 
Arabie (Van Dyke version) for the 
American Bible Society and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“A few more hymns have been com- 
posed in North African Arabic, in view 
of a new edition of our Arab hymn book. 
Only about 150 copies remain of the 
last edition, published in 1923, by means 
of a grant in aid of the World’s Sunday 
School Association. 

“T have in preparation a series of 
tracts for Moslems in French on the 
same model as ‘The Testimony of Maulvi 
Sultan Boulos.’ Two other publications 
in French for Moslems, long overdue, 
are in the press. 

“We have scarcely begun to produce 
the most necessary literature, whether 
in French or in Arabic, and the need is 
great, especially in view of the demand 
for varied literature which missionary 
colporteurs meet with everywhere, to 
say nothing of the literature necessary 
for our converts from Islam.” 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Appreciation of the Reports 


In the European work all the churches 
report gains in membership, some con- 
siderable; prosperity in all branches, 
and a distinct: advance in self-realiza- 
tion and in purpose to serve, as well as 
to reach autonomy. 

In spite of very great difficulties there 
are considerable encouragements in the 
native work. 

The note from the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Homes is one of effective work, of a 
greater realization of our aims. Noth- 
ing further need be added to what I 
have already noted in the report about 
the Industrial and Agricultural School. 
The medical work at the Marchée des 
Ouadias and the other social branches 
is of the greatest interest and promise. 
In view of the unusual financial difficul- 
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ties during the year, and other obstacles 
indicated, the results of the year as a 
whole call for rejoicing and praise. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding reason 
for the complete overthrow of the great 
early North African Church was its in- 
coherance, its divisions. Caused in 
part, doubtless, by race differences, but 
primarily by its dogmatic dissentions, 
the shallowness of its work among the 
native populations, and because it 
failed to apprehend and exhibit the 
‘mind of Christ.’ 

We could and do desire a closer co- 
operation with the other Christian 
forces in North Africa. But the soli- 
darity within our own borders disclosed 
by the report under review, is striking 
and inspiring. Races? Even in greater 
number than in the olden day. Cul- 
ture? Equally diverse. We are French, 
Swiss, Swedish, British, Italian, Jew, 
Kabyle, Arab, etc., with all their varied 
traditions. Yet the general solidarity 
is unmistakable. Every line shows it 
is because all are Christ-centered, in 
mind, purpose, devotion. 

The subtle dangers of the over-empha- 
sis on the social and educative sections 
of Christian work were clearly recog- 
nized in our adopted program, and 
provided against. Whether European 
or Native churches and work, or in 
social effort, or in the educational 
branches, ordinary or technical, the 
spirit of genuine evangelism radiates 
from every page—everything subordi- 
nated to the one great purpose of 
bringing souls into saving, living touch 
with God through Christ. 

The goal of course is a Church, which 
while a part of the world Church, is dis- 
tinctively North African. This is com- 
ing into being. Its aspiration breathes 
from many lines; it is more and more 
taking form; it is realizing, measuring, 
adapting itself to its glorious oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, as a living, 
united, serving representative of Christ 
in His wonderful, winning enterprise 
of establishing the kingdom of God in 
North Africa, as in the whole world. 

All this more than justifies all that it 
has cost thus far in our enterprise in 
North Africa. 
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General 

During the past ten years the Aus- 
trian people have been shaken by 


great social and political awakenings. 
These movements are unfolding with- 
out any religious spirit and often are in 
open hostility to all religion. At times it 
has seemed that a great religious awak- 
ening would come, but it has not yet ap- 
peared. It is clear, however, that only a 
democratic Church with a deep social 
interest and a true picture of her great 
Master as preacher and helper will find 
an open door to the large worldly part 
of the people. We believe in the Mis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the first and principal Free Church in 
Austria. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Austria 


Our five congregations and their min- 
isters are seeking the best way to the 
ear and the heart of the people. In 
the churches, on the streets, in the 
parks, in the cemeteries and in the near 
forests, everywhere, people meet the 
singers and the preachers of the Meth- 
odist Church. The people like our 
songs and if not in the church, they are 
willing to listen to the Gospel in the 
forest. First Church has held English 
services also. Doctor Boyd, Director of 
the American Bible Society in South- 
east Europe, kindly assisted the pastor 
in holding these services, and many 
American and English tourist and stu- 
dent friends were deeply interested in 
Methodist worship at Vienna. 

The pastor of Third Church went 
home to Chechoslovakia, but-our Checho- 
slovakian Church .at Vienna was not 
left alone, as a competent Bible worker 
and local preacher stands in the pulpit. 

Second, Fourth and Fifth Churches 
are working in industrial sections. Each 
had a good evangelistic program but 
the very severe and long winter was a 
hindrance in wholly realizing it. The 
statistics show some increase in mem- 
bership and finances, but they do not 
show the real result of the intensive 
labor of the mission workers in a Cath- 
olic country. The living congregations, 


the inspired young folk and a good 
number of friends in all classes of the 
people give proof of the success. 


Lower Austria 


There are a number of small towns 
surrounding Vienna. In some of them, 
as in St. Poelten, Tuernitz and Krems, 
Methodism has evangelistic centers. 
Krems is the principal town of the 
Danube District, the land of the “Nibel- 
ungen,” the Crusaders, the Reformation, 
and the Counter-reformation. A _ re- 
stricted budget has limited our impor- 
tant work in this part of the field. A 
new church-house, however, has been 
dedicated here. Tuernitz is the leading 
place in the mountain region, once well 
known because of her sanitaria, now 
better known for the fine social work 
of the Methodist Church. St. Poelten 
has become the prohibition center of 
Austria because the pastor of the 
Methodist Church was at the same time 
the traveling teacher for prohibition 
education in the public schools of Lower 
Austria. Many thousands of children 
came under his good influence and his 
work is highly appreciated by the Board 
of Public Schools. 


Upper Austria 


There is only one Methodist Church in 
this province, in the principal town, 
which has more than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. Members of our 
church are scattered over the entire 
country, and we are ready to begin our 
work at several places as soon as our 
limited budget will permit. 


Styria 

The pastor of our church at Graz 
looks into the future with inspiration 
and confidence. His meetings show a 
good attendance and he is doing a fine 
work among the hundred and sixty 
thousand’ inhabitants of this town, and 
in the surrounding country. Since the 
revolution it has weighed upon our 
hearts to think that we have no one to 
take the Gospel to the miners in the 
large Styrian iron fields. We see the 
duty of Methodism to occupy the towns 
of this field as soon as possible, but we 
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are not able to pay the high prices for 
the necessary rooms. 


Salzburg 


For several years the name of this 
famous old town has appeared on the 
list of appointments. There is a grow- 
ing number of church members living 
in this place, who are waiting for a pas- 
tor. And one will be sent when funds 
are available. Our vision is that this 
beautiful town will become a strong 
central station for Methodist evangel- 
ization in the large province of Tyrol 
and Salzburg. 


SOCIAL WORK 


The Auhof 


This fine institute represents four 
branches of our social work. 

Children’s Home—More than three 
hundred children were cared for here 
during the past year. The government 
acknowledges that this Home is one 
of the best institutions in the whole 
country. The old wooden barracks no 
longer satisfy the authorities and we 
are now going to build a new home 
with rooms for one hundred beds. 

Young People’s Home—Our young 
folks in the towns cannot find a better 
place for recreation and education than 
the beautiful Home at Tuernitz. The 
director of the institute and several pas- 
tors of the Conference work together to 
make the vacation of our young people 
as fruitful as possible. 

The Sechshauserhutte—On the Auhof 
mountain there has been erected by the 
young men of the church a fine modern 
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house with rooms for sixty beds. Every 
summer the house is more than filled. 
The poorest children of the industrial 
quarters of Vienna are welcome here 
and it is a pleasure to see how they 
flourish in the fresh air and under the 
conscientious nursing of our deacon- 
esses. 

Home for the Aged—This is situated 
near the central building, and has 
twelve rooms which are at the disposal 
of Methodist old people. 


Day Nursery at St. Poelten 

The income of this institution was so 
small that it had to be closed tempo- 
rarily. It is hoped to continue the nec- 
essary work in a short time. As the 
Nursery cared for the children of the 
poorest families of the town, it was 
highly esteemed by the socialistic mag- 
istrate. 


Day Nursery at Wien-Sechshaus 

Before they go to work in factories, 
many mothers bring their little ones to 
the good Home we have in connection 
with our Church. Fifty children and 
twenty or more mothers are greatly 
benefited through the help of the sis- 
ters of the Day Nursery. 


New Deaconess Home at Vienna 

Highteen deaconesses are at work in 
the new house; some of them are work- 
ing in institutes of the Church, others 
are in first class Sanitaria of the coun- 
try and the rest are in private homes. 
They are doing a most excellent work 
in the name of our Lord. 


GERMANY 
Reported by F. H. Otto Melle 


General Conditions 


The Central European Area includes 
the Annual Conferences of Switzerland, 
two Mission Conferences (Austria and 
Hungary—a part of the vast mission 
field in Southeastern Europe), and the 
five Annual Conferences of Germany. 
The latter form a unity which deserves 
a special description. 

The post-war years in Germany—we 
are still in this period—have been a 
time of struggle, of need, of political 
and economic uncertainty. The whole 


life of the nation has been shaken to 
the utmost. The change from a mon- 
archy to a republic was accompanied 
with a transformation of society and 
the social life which is still going on. 
Unemployment is a serious problem. 
Whole classes of society have lost their 
fortunes and must begin a new struggle 
for existence. But after a period of 
despair, the people are beginning to 
hope again, realizing that the work of 
rebuilding can only be done with sacri- 
fice, patience, and hard labor. 


Other Churches 

The churches in Germany feel their 
responsibility in a higher degree than 
at any other time in history. Roman 
Catholicism has made great progress, 
clever as ever, using every opportunity. 
Here in Frankfort, for example, where I 
am writing these lines, the Catholics 
have erected two beautiful modern 
church buildings during the last years. 
The same was done in many other 
cities, with money, as I am informed, 
borrowed in the United States. The 
evangelical national churches, no longer 
State Churches, came to a settlement 
with the State and are now receiving a 
larger state subvention than before the 
war. So they are able to increase their 
activities. These facts have to be borne 
in mind to understand the difficulties 


» created by the reduction in missionary 


appropriations. 


Task of Methodism 

Everybody who studies the religious 
situation of Germany will have the con- 
viction that Methodism has a providen- 
tial task, which is growing in impor- 
tance from day to day. In spite of the 
increased activities, the old churches 
are losing their influence over wide 
classes of the people. There are the 
educated classes on one side, many of 
whom never go to church, their reli- 
gion consisting of a kind of idealism 
of the great German thinkers, and not 
a few of them become atheists or be- 
lievers in anthroposophy; on the other 
side we have the masses of the “la- 
borers,’ most of them organized as so- 
cial democrats. Though I would not 
dare to say that this organization is anti- 
Christian, it is at least an anti-church 
movement. More than one million peo- 
ple have left the national churches dur- 
ing the past ten years, and most of 
them belonged to this party. It is a 
sign that the established churches, to a 
large extent, have lost the confidence of 
the working classes, and good people 
fear that they never will be able to 
win it back again. 

There is more than one reason to be- 
lieve that the close connection of the 
Church with the State—with the old 
form of the State—may be the root of 
the present situation. But I do not 
want to speak about the responsibility 
for this situation. I only mention the 
facts. A Church like ours, never bound 
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by the State, which never received a 
penny from the State and never will 
ask it, free in every direction, with 
preachers who come from the people 
and who understand the people, leading 
in evangelization and social reform, is 
fitted to bring back thousands of men 
and women for Christ and the Church, 
and so to make its contribution to the 
rebuilding of a new Germany. A la- 
borer who had left the church twenty- 
four years ago attended one of our 
temperance meetings. Next day he 
wrote to me: “If I had known that such 
churches exist, with men who are work- 
ing in this,way for temperance and the 
welfare of the people, I never would 
have left the church.” 


Five Annual Conferences 

The work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Germany began in 1849. It 
spread slowly but steadily over the 
country, to Switzerland, Southeastern 
Europe, the Baltics and Russia. In 
Germany, since 1924, we have five An- 
nual Conferences, with 256 preachers, 
1,100 local preachers, 50,118 members, 
and 30,189 scholars in the Sunday 
schools. The amount collected for self- 
support and benevolent purposes was 
2,048,487 marks, i. e., M. 49.40 per cap- 
ita. After the revival in the years 
1920-1924, with an increase of about 
1,000 members annually, there came a 
reaction. But the increase of last year 
was 303, and there is reason for the 
hope that the Lord will give new vic- 
tories. A great difficulty lies in the 
fact that we have no capital to erect 
the necessary church buildings, and no 
means to extend the work. Methodism 
is an extensive power and cannot exist 
without moving forward. 


Evangelization 

Evangelization is still considered to 
be the chief task. There is no circuit 
without prolonged meetings once dur- 
ing the year. In former times these 
meetings were held in winter, but since 
we have two tents, one with a seating 
capacity of 2,500, the other with room 
for 1,000, the summer time is used as 
well. Under the able leadership of Dis- 
trict Superintendent H. Meyer, an old- 
fashioned Methodist and evangelist, the 
tent is drawing thousands of people 
who never would have gone into church. 
Rev. Zurbuchen from Los Angeles was 
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a good helper for a few months. Other 
German preachers worked in the tent 
with great enthusiasm and success. It 
is a new way to reach the people with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Frankfort Theological Seminary 

The Seminary, or Martin Mission In- 
stitute, in Frankfort-on-the-Main had a 
successful year. The staff consists of 
six professors. We had fifty-four stu- 
dents, young men from ten different 
countries of Europe, preparing for the 
ministry. The students came from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estho- 
nia. There was also one from Norway 
and one from Armenia. The fellowship 
between men from so many nations is 
a special blessing. The brethren learn 
to know, to understand, to appreciate 
and to love each other, and there is no 
doubt that the friendships growing here 
will bear hopeful fruits for Methodism 
and the nations. The ‘Theological 
Course” which we arranged again this 
year was a time of great blessing. As 
a rule, pastors of the different denom- 
inations take part, and leading theo- 
logians of the universities in Germany 
are invited to lecture. Professor KE. 
Schaeder, of Breslau, well known by his 
famous work on “Theocentric Theol- 
ogy,’ and Professor Entz, of Vienna, 
gave a look into some phases of modern 
theology, while Bishop Nuelsen drew 
a picture of the “First Swiss Meth- 
odist Theologian, John Fletcher.’ These 
courses have come to be events in the 
church life of Germany. To give the 
school a better financial foundation an 
endowment fund is necessary. The pres- 
ident reported at the last Trustees’ 
meeting that $100,000 had been secured 
for this purpose. From this amount, 
three Chairs are to be established: A 
“William Fairfield Warren Chair,” in 
remembrance of the excellent service 
Doctor Warren gave to this institute in 
the years 1861-1866; a “Bishop William 
Burt Chair,’ in honor of Bishop Wil- 
liam Burt and the great work he did 
in Europe; and a “Los Angeles Chair,” 
as an expression of appreciation for the 
people of the First German Church in 
Los Angeles, who pledged $30,000 for 
the Institute, in order to do something 
for “the future of Methodism in Eu- 
rope.” These Chairs will be not only a 
lasting link between the Church in the 
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United States and the Church in Ger- 
many, but also a permanent stimulus 
for students and professors, a strength- 
ening of their faith. 


Book Concern and Church Papers 

Soon after L. S. Jacoby began his 
work in 1849, he founded a Book Con- 
cern and edited a paper called ‘Der 
Evangelist.” To-day the ‘Evangelist’ 
editor, R. Wobith, has more than 15,000 
subscribers; which means that every 
third Methodist is a subscriber of the 
official organ of this Church. The “Kin 
der freund” (Children’s Friend) is pub- 
lished in a weekly edition of 26,000, and 
the “Friedensglocke”’ (‘‘Peace Bell’’) 
counts 135,000 readers. The temperance 
paper, a monthly called the “Christian 
Abstinent,”’ was the first paper in Ger- 
man, which fought for the principle of 
total abstinence. It has also become 
the organ of the “Society of Abstinent 
Pastors” of the national churches, and 
it is known that it was the leading 
force in the movement for local op- 
tion, which resulted in 2,565,000 signa- 
tures for a local option law, handed 
over to the President of the Reichstag. 
The Book Concern is a mighty factor 
in distributing Methodistie literature. 
The total business done during the last 
year amounted to 1,071,666 marks. 
Among the new additions to be men- 
tioned are a new German hymn book 
with 807 songs, and a “History of 
Methodism,” a book of 275 pages. The 
hymn book by Rev. Aug. Rucker de- 
serves much credit, and has been edited 
by Bishop John L. Nuelsen. 


Social Work 


The suffering of the, people, their 
need, and poverty have given special 
opportunity for the Good Samaritan. 
The deaconess work is an outstanding 
feature and was first started in Frank- 
fort-on-Main, where fifty years ago the 
first deaconess was engaged. The An- 
nual Conference at that time did not 
dare to undertake such a work, but a 
few men resolved to begin independ- 
ently, in the faith of the Lord. How 
their faith was crowned! To-day, we 
have, including Switzerland, 970 dea- 
conesses. In four large hospitals there 
are 10,900 patients. No other branch 
of the work has been more blessed by 
the Lord, and no other has won more 
confidence and the appreciation of the 
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citizens and the authorities. The super- 
intendents of the deaconess work are 
the Reverend H. Ramke, Hamburg; A. 
Hammer, Berlin; G. A. Schneider and 
Gg. Rexroth, Nurnberg; K. Dobereiner, 
Frankfort; A. Honegger, Zurich. The 
General Secretary is Professor Theophil 
Mann, Frankfort. In Hamburg a new 
building has been erected. Two of the 
deaconesses, Martha Keller, Frankfort, 
and Sophie Hurter, Hamburg, cele- 
brated their fiftieth anniversary as dea- 
conesses. Sister Keller received on this 
occasion the congratulations of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, and Sister Hur- 
ter was honored by the Senate of Ham- 
burg. 

Besides the deaconess work a great 
task is accomplished in the Children’s 
Homes, founded by Bishop Nuelsen. 
During the ten years of their existence, 
more than 15,000 children have found 
help here for soul and body. The su- 
perintendent of these children’s homes 
is the Rev. H. Schaedel, the right man 
in the right place. There are also two 
Homes for the Aged, one in Thuringia, 
the other in the beautiful Black Forest, 
and two Homes for Recreation, one in 
Freudenstadt, the other in Bansin. The 
Homes are a source of joy, of rest and 
peace, of education, of inspiration and 
of much blessing. 


The Youth Movement 

May we still speak of a youth-move- 
ment’? Yes, in a certain sense, though 
the time is over when the German 
youth, looking for a new style of life, 
is in opposition to everything old and 
finds nothing but problems everywhere. 
These problems were discussed without 
finding a solution. The result was, that 
the movement ebbed down, and that the 
young people, with their idealism and 
their strong desire for reality, were 
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attracted by those parties or other or- 
ganizations which could show simple 
and outstanding aims. 

Our Church also had an increase of 
young people, and is trying to find new 
ways to the youth and for the youth, 
and our secretary for this branch, Dr. 
Fr. Wunderlich, is doing a good piece 
of work in leading these boys and girls 
to Jesus Christ. Festivals, courses, 
excursions through the forest and field, 
discussions and conversations are the 
means used, and we have every reason 
to believe that our young people not 
only feel the responsibility of the hour 
but are ready and fitted for the great 
task the Lord has bestowed on Meth- 
odism. 


Outlook 

Tasks and opportunities are great. 
Methodism has to be at the front. In 
evangelization, in temperance, and 
other social reforms, in all endeavors 
to apply the ideals of Christ to the pub- 
lic life, co-operation with other agencies 
is necessary. Resulting from such con- 
siderations a “Free Church Council” 
was organized. Those represented are 
the Baptists, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Evangelical Association and 
the Congregationalists. These four 
Free Churches together have 150,000 
members, and a constituency of 500,000. 
The time has come when these Churches 
are ready to make their contribution to 
the public life of the nation. But we 
know that the secret of success, or we 
prefer to say “fruit,” is not in the or- 
ganization, but in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Therefore our daily prayer 
is that the Lord may send us a new out- 
pouring of the Spirit, that we may be 
His witnesses in Jerusalem, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 


CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by K. A. Wenzel 


Statistics 

This Conference is steadily progress- 
ing. We cannot report great move- 
ments, but the statistical returns show 
that the membership has increased and 
is now 14,614. The total number of 
Methodists reported is 17,480; 851 per- 


sons have been received on probation 
and 562 in full connection. Regular 
work is done on fifty circuits by fifty 
pastors in full connection and eight on 
trial. These ministers are assisted by 
twenty-four lay-preachers and 197 ex- 
horters. 


al a 
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Special Mission Efforts ings. In many cases these young peo- 


There are numerous cities with a pop- 
ulation of over 20,000 which have not 
been occupied yet by the Methodist 
Church. Lack of men and money has 
not made this possible. We can yo 
ahead only step by step. At Riesa, a 
significant city on the railroad between 
Dresden and Leipzig, work has been 
taken up under encouraging circum- 
stances. Answering a request of nine 
Methodists who lived at Groeditz near 
Riesa, a preacher has been sent to this 
district, starting with practically noth- 
ing in his hands. Under great sacrifices 
on the part of the small group, progress 
has been made, so that the number of 
visitors sometimes exceeded 140 at 
Groeditz, and 60 at Riesa. Work has 
been taken up on a larger scale also at 
Altenburg, a city of about 45,000 inhab- 
itants, where a few Methodists have 
been working and waiting faithfully 
during the last years. A Sunday school 
has been opened and regular meetings 
have been held, attended by more than 
a hundred persons. 

Preparations are being made for a 
new circuit next year, and it is hoped 
that the great gap between Leipzig and 
Werdau can be closed by and by. Other 
places considered to be less important 
but needing the same attention have 
been reached and connected with reg- 
ular circuit work. 


Religious Education 

Six new Sunday schools have been 
opened during the past year, making a 
total of 148, in which 8,783 children 
are taught by 859 teachers. Successful 
conventions have been held and new 
methods have been tried with good re- 
sults. 

The same consideration is given to 
the Epworth Leagues and other young 
people’s associations. There are 4 
Leagues with 3,226 members, and a 
large number of others visit the meet- 


church. 


ple are aggressive forces in our congre- 
gations, equipped with much _ useful 
knowledge and an indefatigable spirit. 


Three Years of Self-support 

When this Conference adopted a plan 
of self-support it was a matter of faith, 
based upon the help of God in the 
past. Our members are mainly poor la- 
borers, and unemployment, strikes and 
other difficulties leave their traces be- 
hind. Moreover, we are happy to see 
our way through the problems we have 
to meet. The total sum raised by the 
congregations is about $167,000. This 
amount generously given, is very grati- 
fying. Nevertheless, we have to plan 
very carefully in order to balance our 
budget. 


Churches and Chapels 

Though we have acquired a number 
of houses and halls, there is still a lack 
of chapels and churches fitting the needs 
of our congregations. An event of out- 
standing significance has been the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone for the new 
chureh at Planitz, Saxony. By build- 
ing this church the congregation has 
taken a great step forward, even though 
it places a heavy burden on the mem- 
bership. 


Social Work 

There are within 
this Conference four 
nected with the social work of our 
These are the Old _ Peo- 
ple’s Home of the North Germany Con- 
ference and the Young People’s Home 
of the Central Germany Conference, 
both at Schwarzenshof (Thuringia), the 
beautiful Recreation Home at Kloster- 
lausnitz (Thuringia) and the Children’s 
Home at Blankenburg in Harz. Much 
is done there for the welfare of adults 
and children and the Homes are also 
highly valued by the civil authorities. 


the boundaries of 
institutions con- 


NORTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. G. W. Meyer 


Statistics 

Northwest Germany Conference was 
organized in the year 1926, having been 
a part of the North Germany Confer- 


ence prior to this time. The statistics 
show 726 probationers and 3,422 mem- 
bers in full connection. Including the 
35 preachers and 1,181 church children, 
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there are 5,364 Methodists within the 
borders of this Conference. 


Work in the Congregations 

Our preachers are doing a good work 
on 23 circuits with 79 preaching places. 
Much emphasis is laid on evangelization. 
Two hundred and seventy-two persons 
united with the church during the past 
year, yet the number of those who were 
won for Christ is much larger. We 
consider it a large gain for the work, 
that many of our young people were 
lead to a personal experience of Jesus 
Christ. Our two tents, which belong to 
the whole Church in Germany, are a 
great help. The principle is: “If the 
people do not come to the Church, the 
Church must go to the people.’ People 
have been converted in these tents and 
Methodism has become known in many 
cities and villages. 


Care for the Youth 


Great attention is given to our young 
people, the hope for the future. There 
are 56 Sunday schools with 208 teachers 
and 2,525 scholars. Our Epworth 
Leagues number 793 members. tn 
Drangstedt, near Bremen, we have a 
beautiful ‘“Jugendheim” (“Home for 
the Youth’), situated in a _ beautiful 
forest. Our young people gather here 
from time to time, and besides recrea- 
tion, opportunity is afforded for inspira- 
tion and_ instruction. The Sunday 
schools of Hamburg occupied the Home 


sick and poor. 
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for three weeks, with their teachers and 
children. 


Social Work 


In the splendid hospital in Hamburg 
a blessed work is being done for the 
We have there 266 dea- 
conesses. The Bethany Society of Ham- 
burg celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on September 8, 1929. On this occasion, 
representatives of the State, of the city, 
and of the national churches, as well as 
other denominations, brought hearty 
congratulations. 


Book Concern 


The Book Concern for Germany is sit- 
uated within the borders of this Con- 
ference, in Bremen. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of leaflets, tracts and books are 
sent out weekly to the people. Bibles 
and parts of the Bible are printed. It 
has been necessary to enlarge the build- 
ing. 


Church Property 

Many churches and halls are not ade- 
quate for present needs. We should 
erect at least a few new church build- 
ings, but on account of lack of means 
we are compelled to postpone our plans. 
Only in Wilhelmsburg, near Hamburg, 
and in Aurich, Ostfriesland, new build- 
ings could be erected, and even in these 
places the members are carrying a 
heavy financial burden. With faith 
they are moving forward as best they 
can. 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Reported by H. Fellman and J. Schneider 


Evangelism 

The past year has been one of vigor- 
ous work in all departments of the 
church. In spite of the severe winter, 
sickness and epidemics, revival meet- 
ings, on the whole, were well attended 
in many places, and a number of per- 
sons decided for Christ. In the sum- 
mer, a tent mission was held in three 
townships. The members in these places 
seattered thousands of handbills and de- 
votedly assisted the activities of the 
mission. Many of the tent meetings 
were thronged with people, and there 
were several hundreds of inquirers. This 


kind of evangelistic work has given our 
people a new impulse, and thousands 
have been brought into contact with our 
cause. A great many come under the 
influence of a live Christianity in our 
several Recreation Homes and by the 
faithful services of our well educated 
deaconesses. 

Most of the children of members de- 
cide for Christ and love their church. 
During the last few years the young 
people carried out a drive to win new 
subscribers to our evangelistic paper 
“Friedensglocke”’ and raised the num- 
ber within the boundaries of this Con- 
ference to 14,000. 


wee 
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Church Life 


In most of our churches an eager 
spiritual life is evident. Love Feasts 
are held regularly at which many peo- 
ple testify in warm manner to their 
religious experience. Many members 
attend class meetings and think highly 
of them. In some of the circuits, sixty 
to seventy per cent of all members par- 
take of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper at every Quarterly Meeting. The 
new Hymn Book has been enthusiasti- 
cally received by the churches. It con- 
tains an enlarged collection of good 
hymns. The choirs and music bands 
have competed with each other in 
studying the newly added hymns and in 
giving recitals. Congregational singing 
has been greatly improved. 


Buildings 

In three places new churches have 
been built, owing to the increase of vis- 
itors at our services. Some of the im- 
portant churches are too small and have 
been so for years. Although there is 
in one or the other place a piece of 
land available, yet with the poverty of 
our constituency it will be impossible 
for years to come to erect suitable build- 
ings. Necessarily the work in those 
places is greatly retarded. 


Giving Keeps Up 
Last year was a very depressing one 
in regard to our economic situation. 
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Unemployment was worse than any 
time before. Thirty per cent of our 
members are peasants. They cannot 


sell the products of the field at a fair 
price. On the other hand, they and the 
whole of the people groan under the 
load of heavy taxes. The spirit and lib- 
erality of our church people, as shown 
in the maintenance of the standard of 
giving reached last year, are worthy of 
special mention. There is also a grow- 
ing interest in the world-wide mission 
of our Church. Missionary meetings 
and bazaars have been held with great 
benefit to the whole work. 


State Churches Aroused 


The old Churches, formerly called 
State Churches, are awakening and have 
become aggressive. They are not mak- 
ing it easy for us to maintain our posi- 
tion. They do not see their enemy ina 
world estranged from God, but rather 
in the small evangelical Free Churches, 
especially in our Methodist Church, 
and they are focussing their attention 
on almost every Sunday school scholar 
who is not nominally a ‘‘Methodist.” 


Temperance 

Our churches have lately reorganized 
the fight against alcohol and are car- 
rying it on energetically. Our preach- 
ers and members are at work to bring 
about a change, with a view to having 
non-alcoholic fruit drinks replace the 
alcoholic beverages. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


A Hard Fight 

This predominantly industrial Con- 
ference is feeling the stress of the eco- 
nomic depression in Germany very se- 
verely. Two of the most important 
charges were unable to make ends meet, 
and in many other cases splendid op- 
portunities for advance have had to be 
turned down on account of the lack of 
funds, in very great part due to the 
rapidly increasing unemployment. One 
result of these conditions is that many 
of our most promising young people, 
church workers and specially gifted and 
enterprising members have emigrated 
to the United States. One of the Ameri- 
can pastors who has received into his 


Reported by J. W. E. Sommer 


church some of these workers wrote: 
“Send us aS many more as you can of 
that sort.” 


Advancing 

And yet, with all the difficulties, a 
very definite advance is recorded this 
year. We have admitted 305 new mem- 
bers on trial and 240 in full member- 
ship, out of a total membership of 
5,724, a net increase of 32. The money 
given for self-support and benevolences 
has increased to $71,000, which works 
out at $12.50 per member, an increase 
of $.40. The value of the church prop- 
erty is $742,000. A new chapel has been 
built in Bexbach and in Hutingen a 
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church house has been erected, with a 
room for services and several rooms for 
young people’s work. In Darmstadt, 
the capital of the Free State of Hesse, 
where we had been forced to give up 
a work that we had been carrying on 
for about 40 years, because it was im- 
possible to hire a suitable hall, a house 
has been bought, which will provide a 
preaching hall and other rooms for the 
work. Darmstadt is a suitable center 
for missionary work in a large terri- 
tory. 


The Problem of the Working Man 
The best results in the work have 
been obtained in the industrial centers 
of the Conference, and a variety of 
methods is used to reach the social- 
democratic masses. We have held lec- 
tures with a discussion following, and 
in this way men have been reached who 
have not been inside a church for dec- 
ades. The Methodist tent meetings have 
been successful in many places. In 
Neunkirchen, an infant-school for work- 
ing men’s children has been opened. 
Request has come to open a school for 
knitting and various handicrafts. Un- 
fortunately, funds are not available for 
engaging a qualified teacher. Invita- 
tions have come from the district be- 
tween the Dutch frontier and Cologne 
and also higher up the Rhine, but it 
has not been possible to accept them. 


Increasing Public Recognition 
Nevertheless, we are receiving more 
and more public recognition. In 
Rothenberger, where one of our minis- 
ters had been fined for conducting a fu- 
neral in a community cemetery that is 
by law placed at the disposal of the 
National Church, we now have an agree- 
ment, largely due to the connections 
made by the World Alliance for Pro- 
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moting International Friendship through 
the Churches, whereby we now enjoy 
equal rights with the National Church, 
in the matter of the use of the ceme- 
tery. One of our ministers has been 
asked by an interdenominational polit- 
ical organization, “The Christian Na- 
tional Service,” to become a candidate 
for the parliament of the Free State 
Baden, at the mnext election. And 
the Theological Faculty of the State 
University of Marburg not only asked 
Bishop Nuelsen to speak at the 
official celebration of the quarter- 
centenary of the Marburg Disputation 
between Luther and Zwingli, but also 
invited five other German Methodist 
delegates. 


Institutions and Work Among the 


Young People 

The two Frankfort institutions, the 
Martin Mission Institute and the Beth- 
any Deaconesses’ Training Home and 
Hospital, are doing a splendid work in 
very close co-ordination with the cir- 
cuit work. The number of Sunday 
school scholars has increased by 188, 
making a total of 4,727. Special at- 
tention is being given to the training 
of Sunday school teachers in central 
and local training courses, and a great 
deal of thought, time and strength is 
used in promoting the spiritual life 
among the large number of promising 
young people growing up within our 
churches. On Whit-Monday there was a 
fine gathering of about 1,000 young 
people in the Taunus mountain. The 
morning service was conducted by 
Bishop Nuelsen in the National Church 
at Friedrichsdorf, which had not been 
so well attended since the year 1883, 
and in the afternoon the meeting was 
held in the old Roman Castle, the Saal- 
burg. 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 
Reported by Martin Funk 


Evangelistic Work 

During the winter the chapels and 
halls were crowded. People showed 
deep interest in the Gospel and in our 
work. For hours they would stand out- 
side in the cold and snow in order to 
hear the Methodist preachers. Many 
were converted and began a new life. 


Like Zaccheus they showed the fruits of 
a sincere repentance. Stolen goods were 
given back, old debts paid, and in many 
cases a new family life began. Hspe- 
cially in North Hungary, among the 
Slovacs, and in South Germany, among 
the Magyars, our work was greatly 
blessed. 
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Difficulties Came 


Windows were broken, meetings dis- 
turbed, children had troubles in school, 
because they went to the Methodists. 
Even to-day you can see Bibles burned 
in the open street, before school chil- 
dren, by leaders of Roman Catholic 
Churches. And the Bible colporteurs 
have been driven out of some villages 
even though they had a license from 
the government to sell the Book. 


Sunday School Work 

Nevertheless, the religious education 
of the children is in the hands of the 
State Churches and children are forced 
to go to chureh on Sunday, and in the 
schools, religious education is compul- 
sory. We have a few new Sunday 
schools. 


Our Headquarters 


This is a real center for church work. 
There is a Book Store which is better 
patronized year by year. Books and 
tracts are published. Here you find 
our Home for young people crowded all 
the year. There are two preaching 
halls, one for the Hungarians and one 
for the Germans. Christian Jews also 
come together here. The leader of this 
congregation is a Methodist lawyer. 


SWITZERLAND 
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Budakeszi 


Here we have our orphanage, where 
there are always children waiting for 
admittance. There is not room enough 
and no funds with which to enlarge 
the work. 


The Recreation Home 


Here we have Bible Study courses for 
young people and for mothers. From 
year to year this home has more guests 
and its influence is steadily increasing. 


Kispest 

This place, near the Capital, was or- 
ganized as a new circuit. A new par- 
sonage has been erected and we hope 
it may become the center of a new 
work. Work has been opened in the 
cities of Pecs, Szeged, and Baja. 


Deaconess Work 


For sixteen years the Bethany Home 
has had a branch here. There are six 
deaconesses at present. They have 
taken a step forward in buying their 
own property, a large garden with three 
cottages between the mountains, near 
the capital, finely located. Our deacon- 
esses are esteemed wherever they do 
their work. 


CONFERENCE 


Reported by R. E. Grob 


Membership 


The year’s statistical returns show a 
membership of 11,156 in full connection 
and 928 on probation, which is a total 
gain of 185 members over last year; 
984 members were received on proba- 
tion and 347 in full connection. There 
are 59 circuits, 76 pastors in full con- 
nection and five on probation, 26 lay 
preachers, and 119 exhorters. 


Young People 


The work among young people is 
flourishing. Not less than 19,665 chil- 
dren are in Sunday school, and 1,147 
are under religious instruction. The 
Epworth League has 527 chapters, with 
15,296 members. During last year, spe- 
cial training courses and camp meet- 
ings were held for the young people 
and were well attended. Due to the 


rigorous activity of the State Church, 
the Sunday schools show a decrease in 
numbers. 


Temperance and Public Morals 

Many lectures and addresses have 
been given during the year in promot- 
ing the anti-alcohol campaign. There 
are now 65 chapters for adults, with 
2,369 members, and 72 chapters for 
children, with 1,919 members. Two pe- 
riodicals appear from the Book Concern 
in behalf of this special branch of the 
work. 


Deaconess Work 


The Bethany Hospital at Zurich has 
been enlarged by two new buildings. 
There are now 210 sisters who are do- 
ing excellent work in the hospitals, or- 
phanages, homes for the old, and in 
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other places. Besides Zurich, with the 
mother-house, there are seven branches 
in Switzerland. 


Book Concern 

The Publishing House with headquar- 
ters at Zurich shows remarkable prog- 
ress. Fifteen periodicals are now pub- 
lished for the Church. New branches 
have been opened at Bienne and Davos- 
Platz. In Zurich we have three book- 
stores. 


General Outlook 

If Methodism is true to its special 
message, it will continue to make its 
way here. If the ministry is up to 
date, strong in proclaiming the old 
truth and faithful in winning souls 
there will always be success. The re- 
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vival meetings show that they have not 
yet lost their attraction. Many people 
have been converted and have joined the 
Church. 

The members are liberally contrib- 
uting toward the general expenses and 
ministerial support. The benevolent 
collections of Frs. 1,079,423 are a splen- 
did evidence of the generosity of the 
membership. 

Switzerland Methodism is striving 
for financial self-support and has been 
successful in its advance. But prog- 
ress is reported because all of the con- 
gregations are avoiding all extra ex- 
penses. It is hoped to attain the goal 
next year. However, it must be re- 
membered that full self-support will 
prevent, for a time, any enlargement of 
the work, particularly the development 
of the social work. 


cw) 
for) 
—_ 
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EASTERN ASIA 


China, Japan, Korea 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Location: The Central China Conference, located in the heart of the great 
plain of the Yangtze, includes 12 hsiens or counties, in the southwest part of 
Kiangsu province (about one-fifth of the province), and the southern half of 
Anhwei province, east of a line running north and south through the west wall 
of Anking City, the provincial capital. The southeast one-third of Anhwei 
province, with one-half of the sixty hsiens or counties, which make up the 
province, is thus within the bounds of the Central China Conference. This 
area embraces some of the most populous cities of China, together with fertile 
agricultural districts. The country is well provided with means of communica- 
tion by numerous navigable canals and rivers. The Grand Canal which runs 
ee Kiangsu province is of immense commercial importance. ‘The Shanghai- 
Nanking railway runs through the eastern part of the Conference and offers 
frequent and convenient connection with Shanghai. The Tientsin-Pukow railway 
affords excellent service to Tientsin, Peking and the north, connecting with the 
Chinese Hastern and Trans-Siberian trunk lines. Other railways are projected 
which will tap the great resources of southern Anhwei, Kiangsi and Hunan 
Poa offer direct connection between Nanking and the trunk lines of South 

hina. 

Area: 24,700 square miles. 

Population: 12,520,989; Methodist responsibility, 8,250,000 or about two- 
thirds of the total population. 

Industry: Within the bounds of the Central China Conference is produced 
the finest quality and greatest quantity of silk in all China. Next in im- 
portance is the cotton industry which supplies thousands of local mills, hun- 
dreds of modern mills in Shanghai, and other river ports, as well as spinning mills 
in Japan. Rice, tea, oil, bean products, egg products, and fowls are exported in 
large quantities. A beginning has been made in the mining of coal and iron, both 
of which are found in great abundance. 

Organization: Mission work was begun by missionaries of the Foochow Mis- 
sion in 1867 and this region was set apart as the Central China Mission in 1869. 
The first annual meeting was held at Kiukiang in 1875. In accordance with 
an enabling act, passed by the General Conference in 1904, the Central China 
Mission Conference was organized in 1907. In 1908 it was organized into an 
Annual Conference. The western part of the Conference was set off as a separate 
Mission Conference in 1912, and in 1914 was organized into the Kiangsi An- 
nual Conference. This new Conference was made up of Kiangsi province 
and that part of Anhwei province which lies west of the city of Anking. The Cen- 
tral China Conference is well adapted for administration as a unit. Communication 
and transportation are good as compared with other parts of China. Only the work 
in the southern tip of Anhwei province is difficult of access, and this difficulty 
it is hoped soon to remedy by the construction of the proposed railway running 
southwest from Nanking. An auto road is planned also. The people of the whole 
area are knit together by the bond of common language. Mandarin, with only 
slight variations, is spoken by the common people as well as the literati in all parts 
of the Conference, except in the extreme southern part of Anhwei province in and 
around Hweichow and Tunki where local dialects are spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, China 
Inland Mission, Presbyterian North, and Presbyterian South, Foreign Chris- 
tian Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Episcopal, Friends Mission, 
Christian Alliance, Roman Catholic, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Seventh Day 
Adventist. In the large cities Methodism has equal responsibility with the other 
denominations for presenting the gospel to the people, while for all the outlying 
regions of the Conference, Methodism is almost wholly responsible. The Confer- 
ence has adopted a clear policy in regard to duplicating and overlapping the work 
of other Missions. It is carefully avoided. If, at the present time, Methodism 
should acquire every chapel and primary school in the entire region, not one would 
need to be closed because of duplication or overlapping. 
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CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


_ Location: In Kiangsu province, south of Yangtze river, consisting of seven 
hsiens, or counties, about Chinkiang City. 
Area: 3,000 square miles. 
Population: 3,125,000; Methodist responsibility about 1,500,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun_in 1881, 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist South, American 


Presbyterian South, China Inland Mission, Church of God, Pentecostal Mission 
and Roman Catholic. 


Chinkiang City 


_ Location: On the Yangtze river, at its junction with the Grand Canal, 150 
bape) ae Shanghai, and on the Shanghai-Nanking railway; the provincial 
capital. 

Population: 260,000 (National Christian Council Survey, 1922). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1881. 

Missionaries: Rev. L. L. Hale and Mrs. Hale. W. F. M. S.: Misses Eulalia 
EH. Fox, Mary G. Kesler, Grace Z. Lentz, Florence A. Sayles. 

Institutions: Yu-shing-Kai Church and Siao Ma Tou Church. W. F. M. S.: 
Olivet Memorial Girls’ Middle School, with higher primary and normal depart- 
ment; The Lettie Mason Quine Hospital for Women and Children. 


Li CHurENn FAN, Superintendent 


LINGWAN DISTRICT 


: Nanking City 

Nanking is the seat of the national government, and is the capital of China. 
It was the capital first in 817 A. D., and the last time was in 1912 when Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen established the Republic with Nanking as the capital. 

Location: An open port on the Yangtze River, 200 miles from Shanghai. 
On. the main line from Shanghai to Peking. Its wall is twenty-one miles long, 
the longest of any city in China. Politically important and great educational 
center. Government institutions include the Military School, Naval College, Law 
School, Normal School, high schools and grammar schools. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Foreign Christian 
Mission, Friends’ Mission, Christian Advent Mission, Protestant Episcopal, 
Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. Edward James and Mrs. James, Rey. J. T. Lllick and Mrs. 
Illick, Rev. H. F. Rowe (on furlough) and Mrs, Rowe (on furlough), Rey. A. J. 
Bowen (on furlough) and Mrs. Bowen (on furlough), C. S. Trimmer, M.D., 
and Mrs. Trimmer, Miss Adelaide M. Wixon. W. F. M. S.: Misses Hdith M. 
Crane, Anna lL. Golisch, Cora D. Reeves, M.D., Joy L. Smith, and Katherine 
Boeye. 

institutions: University of Nanking, University Hospital (Union), Lan- 
guage School of Nanking University (Union), School of Education of Nanking 
University (Union), Nanking Theological Seminary (Union), School for Mis- 
sionaries’ Children (Union). W. F. M. S.: Ginling College (Union), Hitt Memo- 
rial Training School, Bible Teachers’ Training School (Union), Methodist Girls’ 
Boarding School, Memorial (Foreign) Hospital (Union). 


North Anhwei 


Location: In Anhwei province north of the Yangtze River, extending from 
the province line westward to a point midway between the cities of Wuhu and 
Anking, consisting of six “hsiens’” or counties. 

Area: 2,450 square miles. 

Population: 2,057,267; Methodist responsibility, about 1,500,000. 

Industry: One of the most fertile sections of the Yangtze River. Abundant 
crops of rice, cotton, wheat, sweet potatoes, beans and peanuts are produced. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun early in the decade, 
1890 to 1900. ay Hes 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Christian Advent Mission. 


Hochow City 
Location: Hochow is a “hsien’” city located on the north side of the 
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Yangtze River midway between Nanking and Wuhu. It is reached by steam 
launch from either of these port cities. 

Population: 30,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1895. 


Kiangning 

Location: The Kiangning section is made up of three “hsiens,”’ or counties, 
in Kiangsu province south of Nanking City and half of one county in Anhwei 
province. It comprises that part of the former Nanking district which is south 
of the Yangtze River. It is in one of the most fertile sections of the lower 
Yangtze valley, dotted with no less than twenty market towns and more than a 
hundred villages. The region has only one semi-modern road and transportation is 
difficult. 

Area: 2,700 square miles. 

Population: 1,744,000; Methodist responsibility, 1,300,000. 

Language: Mandarin. . 

Industry: Principal crops are rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, peanuts, beans 
and cotton; the farmers raise two successive crops in rotation; silk is also 
produced in large quantities. 

PP a ldtal Methodist Episcopal Church began work in this area about 


’ 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic only. 
HANDEL LEE, Superintendent. 


WUHU DISTRICT 


Wuhu 


Location: The Wuhu District is made up of 5 hsiens, or counties, on the 
south side of the Yangtze River, extending from the east boundary of Anhwei 
province toward the southwest for a distance of about 80 miles. ‘The complete 
network of small rivers which empty into the Yangtze makes communication and 
transportation exceedingly good as compared with other parts of China. 

Area: 2,500 square miles. 

Population: 1,141,500. 

Industry: The district is exceedingly fertile; it is for the most part a 
low well-watered alluvial plain, and is one of the finest rice producing dis- 
tricts in China. There are numerous mountains with rich deposits of coal, iron 
and copper. 

There are no railways within the bounds of the district but a contract has 
been let and work begun on a line which will connect Wuhu with the south- 
ern part of the Conference and with a proposed trunk line from Nanking to 
Nanchang and the southwest. Unfortunately, work on this line has been sus- 
pended for several years on account of the unsettled condition of the country ; 
however, this project is certain to be completed eventually and its importance 
could hardly be exaggerated. It will tap the great Tea District as well as 
the coal and iron fields. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1881. 
bies first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church were sent to Wuhu in 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, the China Inland Mission, United 
Christian Missionary Society (Disciples), Advent Christian, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Faith Mission and Roman Catholic. 
The work of several of these Missions is confined entirely to the City of Wuhu, 
but a few put slight emphasis on country work. The field is inadequately 
occupied and no overlapping or competition between our work and that of any 
other church exists. 

Methodist Responsibility: In Wuhu City responsibility is shared about 
equally with the other missions. In the country districts, however, our respon- 
sibility is much greater, probably not less than. 800,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. G. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, R. B. Brown, M. D. (on 
furlough), and Mrs. Brown (on furlough), Miss Hyla Watters, M.D., Miss Gladys 
C. Harmon, R.N. W. F. M. S.: Misses H. N. Galleher (on furlough), B. H. 
Loucks (Japan), (on furlough), Kate L. Ogborn, Iva Williamson (on furlough), 
Faye H. Robinson (on furlough). 
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Institutions: Wuhu General Hospital, aniniatening to both Chinese and 
Foreign patients, Second Street Institutional Church. W. F. M. 8.: Wuhu Girls’ 
School, Social Evangelistic Center. 


Liu WEr-I, Superintendent 


NINGKWOFU DISTRICT 


Location: Prosperous, walled, inland Chinese City in Anhwei Province, fifty 
miles from Wuhu, with which it is connected by auto, canal and steam launch 
service. Seat of the Government Normal School. Has telegraph and daily mail 
service. 

Population: 40,000. 

Industry: Agriculture. Chief exports are rice, wheat, corn, bamboo, dates, 
tea and fruit. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 

Institution: Wannan Middle School. 

Organization: Work was opened by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1914. 

Surrounding Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 975,000. Methodist responsibility, 800,000. 


Ts’u Mirnc-Kwan, Superintendent 
WANNAN DISTRICT 


South Anhwei 


Location: In the province of Anhwei. Accessible by land from Wuhu, on 
the Yangtze, and by water from Hangchow. A six to twelve days’ journey from 
Nanking. Wach of the six counties has its local dialect, but Mandarin is generally 
understood. 

Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Population: 1,104,108; people are thrifty, intelligent, conservative and super- 
stitious; Methodist responsibility, 900,000. 

Industry: Agriculture ; quantities of corn, wheat, rice and fruit are raised 
for home consumption; exports are tea, lumber, ink, candles and firecrackers. 

Organization: Work opened by Methodist Bpiscopal Church in 1918. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Mission. 


Tunki City 


Location: Extreme southern end of Anhwei province, and at the head- 
waters of navigation for river boats from Hangchow. 
Missionaries: Rev. F. C. Gale and Mrs. Ailie Gale, M.D. (Shanghai). 
Institution: Hospital. 
Y. S. SHEN, Superintendent 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: In the largest province (Szechwan) in China—218,480 square miles. 
Area of our part 15,000 square miles; about 7,500 square miles in this Conference. 

Population: More than 30,000,000. People are well to do and are homo- 
geneous in descent, language, religion, social customs and government, with the 
exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live in 
the west and southwest. 

Industry: Soil fertile, climate favorable for the production of rice and 
other grains, sugar cane, drugs and fruit. Tea is cultivated. There are large 
deep salt wells and the province is rich in coal and iron. Natural gas has been 
utilized for 1,000 years. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1882, and became the 
West China Annual Conference in 1915. The work was divided in 1924 into two 
Conferences, Chengtu and Chungking. 


CHENGTU DISTRICT ae 


Area: Includes Chengtu city in Szechwan province, two other walled cities, 
and part of another county. 

Location: In Chengtu plain. A river flowing through the plain is divided and 
subdivided until the entire plain is covered with a network of irrigating canals. 

Population: Very densely populated. Methodist responsibility, 2,500,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only mission in the district. 
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Chengtu 


Location: Capital of Szechwan province, residence of the governor. An 
ancient walled Chinese city. Wealthy and historically important. 

Population: 750,000. 

Organization: In 1892 the Methodist Episcopal Church purchased the first 
property to be owned by foreigners. The Methodist Episcopal College of West 
China Union University was organized and opened in 1910. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Canadian 
Methodist Mission, China Inland Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission (Hnglish), Amer- 
ican Baptists, Seventh-Day Adventists, and Friends’ Foreign Mission (American). 

Missionaries: Rey. Joseph Beech and Mrs. Beech (on furlough), Rey. L. F. 
Havermale and Mrs. Havermale, Rev. H. L. Canright (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Canright (on furlough), Mr. G. L. Larkin (on furlough) and Mrs. Larkin (on 
furlough), Rev. Spencer Lewis and Mrs. Lewis, S. H. Lijestrand, M.D. (on fur- 
lough), and Mrs. Liljestrand (on furlough), Rey. W. E. Manly and Mrs. Manly 
(on furlough), R. A. Peterson, M.D., and Mrs. Peterson, Rey. O. G. Starrett and 
Mrs. Starrett. W. F. M. S8.: Misses Lorraine Bennett (Burma), Margaret Bray- 
ton (on furlough), Alice B. Brethorst, Celia M. Cowan (on furlough), Grace 
F. Hllison (on furlough), Gladys B. Hargar, Ovidia Hansing, Lela Lybarger, 
Grace E. Manley (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Dr. C. P. Wang (Chengtu, Chungking, North China, Shan- 
tung Conferences). 

Institutions: West China Union University (Chengtu College, Normal School, 
Bible School Missionary Training [Language] School, School of Medicine), 
Chengtu Hospital. W. F. M. S8.: Methodist Girls’ High School, Girls’ Boarding 
School, and Union Normal School. 

Li Tren YUEN, Superintendent 


W. EB. Manty, District Missionary 
TZECHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes three walled cities. : 

Location: Along the Big East Road from Chungking to Chengtu. Fertile hill 
country. 

Population: 1,787,786. 

Industry: Farming. Large quantities of sugar, some rice, alcohol, linen, and 
hog-bristles and goat-skins are exported. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1899. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Tzechow 


Location: In Szechwan Province on the Lu or Toh River, six days’ journey 
page Chungking ; four from Chengtu. A wealthy center, noted for the “scholar 
class.” 

Population: Estimated, 60,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only; work was started in 1899. 

Missionaries: C. M. Canright, M.D., and Mrs. Canright. W. f’. M. S.: Ethel 
C. Householder (on furlough), Lena Nelson, Rhoda Burdeshaw, Gertrude Tyler 
(on furlough), Orvia Proctor. ' 

Institutions: Tzechow Boys’ Middle School, Chadwick Memorial Hospital. 
W. iF. M. S.: Fedelia DeWitt Training School, Caldwell School for Girls. 


Wu Su Jiru, Superintendent 
W. BE. MANLEy, District Missionary 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


Area: The Conference is in the largest province in China (Szechwan), which 
has an area of 218,480 square miles. The area of the Conference is about 7,500 
square miles, ‘ 

Population: About 7,150,000 in the Conference. The people are fairly well 
to do and are homogeneous in descent, language, religious and social customs, with 
the exception of a large number of Tibetans and twelve aboriginal tribes who live 
in the west and southwest part of the province. : ; : 

Industries: Agriculture predominates. The soil is fertile and climate is favor- 
able for the production of rice and other grains, vegetables, drugs and fruits. The 
Yangtze and other streams furnish navigable facilities for hosts of people. Steam, 
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gas, and ancient man-pulled boats are used. Filatures, glass works and other mod- 
ern plants are springing up, particularly in Chungking. 

Missions at Work: By mutual arrangement among the Missions, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal is the only mission at work in the territory outside the two cities 
of Chungking and Suining. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1882. 
The West China Annual Conference was organized in 1915. The work was 
divided into two Conferences in 1924, namely, the Chengtu West China Confer- 
seit and the Chungking West China Conference. The latter is divided into four 
districts. 


CHUNGKING DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,300 square miles. It includes the city of Chungking and two 
other walled cities or county seats and 190 market towns. 
Population: About 2,600,000. 


Chungking 

Location: On the Yangtze River at the junction of the Yangtze and the 
Jialing Rivers, about 1,400 miles from the coast. It is a trading mart mainly, 
the commercial center of the province. It has been granted the status of a 
Metropolitan Center by the Nanking Government. The city is literally “built on a 
rock,” covering an uneven sandstone bluff from 100 to 300 feet above the river level. 
Our Mission property lies in three districts, the old church, hospital, and mission- 
ary residences on the Jialing Bluff, the High School about two miles outside the 
wall, also on the Jialing River side, and a new site for institutional church work 
in the geographical center of the old city. The city has begun a great expansion 
outside the old walled center over a three-mile radius on the west side, the only 
side not hemmed in by the two rivers. 

Population: 800,000. 

Organization: The Methodist Episcopal Church began work in 1882. 

Missions at Work: The Methodist Hpiscopal Mission, The China Inland 
Mission, The United Church of Canada Mission, The Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, and the Seventh Day Adventists. There is also an old established 
work by the Society of Jesuits. 

Missionaries: G. C. Basil, M.D., and Mrs. Basil, W. Max Gentry, M.D. 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Gentry (on furlough), Rev. W. A. McCurdy and Mrs. 
McCurdy, Rev. C. B. Rape and Mrs. Rape, Miss Lillian MacDonald, Mrs. A. M. 
Williston, R.N., Miss Helen Barton, R.N. (on furlough). W. F. M. S8.: Misses 
Mabel Allen, Anna Flessel (on furlough), Doris Wencke, Annie M. Welis, Dor- 
othy Jones (on furlough), Lillian Holmes, R.N. (on furlough), Viola Miller, R.N. 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Ola Hawkins Dudley. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Syracuse-in-China General Hospital, Lewis 
Memorial Institutional Church. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School, Gamble Me- 
morial Hospital. 

YANG Fan SAN, Superintendent 


HOCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the counties of Hochow and Tingyuen, with county seats 
having the same names, and 120 market towns. 
Population: About 1,170,000. 


Hochow 


Location: In: Hochow county at the junction of the Suining and Bauling 
Rivers. The Chu empties into the Bauling five miles above the city, placing it 
at the junction of three rich valleys. The third city in Szechwan province. 

Population: 100,000. 

Industry: Busy center near coal and limestone regions. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Li Tsone Kar, Superintendent 


JUNGCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: About 1,600 square miles; includes three walled towns or county seats, 
and 71 market towns. 
9 Population: About 1,270,000. 


DsrEo Sao TsEen, Superintendent 
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SUINING DISTRICT 


Area: Includes three walled cities, a part of a fourth and 165 market towns. 
Population: About 2,170,000. 
Suining 

Location: On a level fertile plain through which runs the River Fow. 

Population: About 50,000. 

Industry: Largely a distributing trade center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1896. A missionary 
became resident here in 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Marie Brethorst (on furlough), Clara 
Caris, Helen Desjardins (on furlough), and Charlotte Trotter. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School. W. 7’. M. S.: Stevens Memorial Boarding 
School ( Girls’). 

Li ‘sone Kart, Superintendent 


FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 5,000 square miles. 

Location: In Fukien province—a mountainous section with considerable fir, 
pine, and bamboo. Through a system of terraces the mountains have been made to 
produce fine rice crops. 

Da: cane 2,500,000. People are active, independent, and have business 
a ¥: 

: Industry: Paper making, tea cultivation, silk and cloth weaving and agri- 
culture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1847 by Rey. Judson D. 
Collins and Rey. Moses C. White. First annual meeting was held in 1862. Organ- 
ized into the Foochow Conference by Bishop I. W. Wiley in 1877. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Seventh Day Adventist, Roman 
Catholic, Y. M. C. A. 


BINGHU DISTRICT 


Area: Includes northern part of what, prior to 1919, was the Kutien District. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Church Missionary Society. 
U Cu Ds, Superintendent 
W. S. Brssonnerre, District Missionary 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. Consists of Haitan group of Islands. 

Location: Off the Lungtien peninsula, ninety miles southeast from Foochow. 

Population: 80,000. People are poor, living chiefly on what they take from the 
sea. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1870, and was organ- 
ized into a district in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Tangtau 

Location: Port of entry for the district. A flourishing business center forty-five 
miles from Futsing. 

Population: 10,000. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: (Haitang) Miss Harriett Halverstadt. 
Pe: oo Boys’ Junior Middle School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Junior Middle 

chool. 
Lau Nar Buot, Superintendent 


H. R. Carpwett, District Missionary 


FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


e Area: 600 square miles. Foochow city and suburbs and parts of Mingau 
ounty. 
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Population: 1,500,000. Foochow dialect. spoken. 

Organization: 1847. First Methodist church in the district was opened at 
Foochow in 1856. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Church Missionary Society, Y. M. C. A., Roman Catholic 
and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Foochow 


Area: Circumference of seven miles; the city wall has now been removed and 
all the suburbs are included in the Foochow municipality. 

Location: Capital of Fukien Province, a seven-gated city midway between 
Shanghai and Hongkong—two days’ journey to either city. Methodist Mission is 
on Nantai, an island opposite the city of Foochow, and connected with the main- 
land by bridge. 

Population: 600,000. 

Missionaries: Mr. W. C. Barrett (on furlough) and Mrs. Barrett, R.N. (on 
furlough), Mr. A. W. Billing (on furlough) and Mrs. Billing (on furlough), Miss 
Esther Cooper, Rey. IF’. C. Havighurst and Mrs. Havighurst, Mr. C. R. Kellogg 
and Mrs. Kellogg, Rev. H. V. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Mr. W. W. Overholt (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Overholt (on furlough), Rey. F. O. Stockwell and Mrs. Stock- 
well, Rey. E. M. Stowe and Mrs. Stowe, Miss Hrma Wainner, Mr. P. P. Wiant 
and Mrs. Wiant, Rev. H. W. Worley and Mrs. Worley. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Edith Abel (on furlough), Marion R. Cole (on furlough), Helen Griffin, Floy 
Hurlbut (on furlough), Juliet Johnson, Mary Louise Lowe, Rose A. Mace, Ida B. 
Lewis, Roxy Lefforge, Hdith McBee (on furlough), J. Ellen Nevitt (on furlough), 
Hlsie Reik (on furlough), Elizabeth H. Richey (on furlough), Grace Shawhan (on 
furlough), Ruby Sia, Freida Staubli, Annie Vanderburg, Lydia E. Wallace, Phoebe 
C. Wells, Alice A. Wilcox, Katherine H. Willis (on furlough), Emma W. Wilson 
fon furlough), Lois H. Witham, Ruth F. Wolcott, M.D., and Mrs. Lydia A. Wil- 

inson. 

Resident Bishop: Rey. John Gowdy (Foochow, Hinghwa, South Fukien and 
Yenping Conferences). 

Institutions: Fukien Christian University (Union), Union Normal Middle 
School, Foochow Area Preachers’ Training School, Anglo-Chinese Middle School, 
Boys’ Junior Middle School, Fukien Construction Bureau, Methodist Book De- 
pository, Union Hospital. W. l’. M. S.: Hwa Nan College, Girls’ Boarding School, 
Women’s Bible Training School, Magaw Memorial Hospital, Mary EH. Cook Chil- 
dren’s Home, Van Kirk Woman’s Industrial Home, Union Kindergarten Training 
School, Florence Nightingale School of Nursing and Midwifery. 


Uone Gane Hvo, District Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


FUTSING DISTRICT 


Area: 800 square miles. Centers about the walled city of Futsing. 
Location: Wastern part of Fukien province, near the coast. 
Population: 400,000, Foochow dialect spoken. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 
Futsing 
Location: Walled city in Futsing province, twelve miles from the coast. Haikau 
is port of entry.: 
Population: 20,000. 
Industry: Mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 
Missionaries: Rev. EK. P. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, Rey. H. R. Caldwell and 
Mrs. Caldwell. W. F. M. S.: Dr. Li Bi Cu, Miss Martha McCutchen. 
Institutions: Ming Ngie School. W. F. M. S.: Woman’s Hospital, Girls’ 
Junior Middle School, Women’s Bible Training School. 
Cerne Une Gi, Superintendent 
HH. P. Hayes, District Missionary 


KUTIEN DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. Includes the city of Kutien and numerous large 
towns and villages. 
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Population: 300,000. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Industry: Tea cultivation. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 


Kutien 

Location: Capital of Kutien civil district, Fukien province, in a mountainous 
valley, 1,200 feet above the sea, at the junction of two large streams which flow into 
the Min River. A walled city built about 1492. Ninety miles from Foochow. 

Population: 25,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. S. Bissonnette and Mrs. Bissonnette, J. E. Gossard, 
M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Gossard (on furlough), Miss Serene Loland, 
R. N., Rev. C. M. Lacey Sites and Mrs. Sites. W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura 
_— (on furlough), Hva F. Sprunger, Myrtle Smith, Martha Graf, and Ruth 
ayne. 

Institutions: Schell-Cooper Academy, Wiley General Hospital. W. F. M. S8.: 
Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Bible Training School, and Kindergarten. 

Li Deune Mina, Superintendent 
W. S. BISSONNETTE, District Missionary 


LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 


Area; 800 square miles. Comprises the Lungtien peninsula. 

Location: Eastern part of Fukien province. 

Population: 450,000—Buddhist and Confucian. Foochow dialect spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, and 
Roman Catholic. 

Lungtien 

Location: A township city, fifty-five miles south of Foochow. 

Institutions: Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, and Lungtien Hospital. 

Ho Curona Dinu, Superintendent 
H. R. CaLpwett, District Missionary 


YUKIE DISTRICT 


Yukie 
‘ as ae 300,000—Buddhists and Confucianists. Protestants, 3,000; Cath- 
olics 
‘Organization: Formerly western part of Futsing. Became a separate district 
in 1914, and until 1915 was known as West Futsing District. 
Guou Srev Gi, Superintendent 


H. R. Catpwettz, District Missionary 


MINTSING DISTRICTS 


Area: 1,200 square miles. k 

Location: In Fukien province, 45 miles northwest of Foochow on both sides of 
the Min River. 

Population: 200,000. . 

Industry: Agriculture—Rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Mountains 
contain iron in abundance, some of which is being worked. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1864 when Dr, Nathan 
Sites visited this region. Mintsing was established a presiding elder’s district in 
1893 by Bishop Foster. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


Mintsinghsien 
- Center of North Mintsing District and County Seat 
Location: On the Min River, 45 miles northwest of Foochow. 
Institutions: Boys’ Junior Middle School, Hospital. W. 7. M. S.: Girls’ 
Lower Primary School. 
Dine Une Guana, Superintendent 
H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 
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Lek-du 


Center of South Mintsing District 

Location: Fifteen miles south of Mintsinghsien. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Edna Jones (on furlough), Ruth Hemen- 
way, M.D., Ursula J. Tyler (on furlough), Florence J. Plumb, and Lydia A. 
Trimble. 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Junior Middle School, Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital (Nathan Sites Memorial), Women’s Bible Training School. 

Sra SrenGc De, Superintendent 


H. V. Lacy, District Missionary 


HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Hinghwa and Sienyu Counties and the portion of Futsing 
County where the Hinghwa dialect is spoken. 

Location: In Fukien Province half way between the port cities of Amoy and 
Foochow. 

Industry: Agriculture with rice, wheat, potatoes, peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco 
and a great variety of fruits being the chief produce. Commerce and fishing are 
also engaged in as this territory borders on the coast with suitable harbors. 
The coastal plain is a large fertile and well irrigated one yielding three main crops 
per year and numerous crops of vegetables the year round. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. Mission Con- 
ference was organized in 1896, and became an Annual Conference in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, Y. M. C. A. 
and one or two independent Chinese organizations. 


HANKONG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the market towns of Gangkau and Hankong, the fourth and the 
first market towns in size and importance in Putien County, the northern section 
of the coastal plain, the island of Nangcih and a section of the hill country on the 
northwest. 

Location: The northeastern section of the Conference area. 

: Tepulation: 350,000; Methodist responsibility 250,000. The Hinghwa dialect 
is spoken. 

Industries: Farming, fruit growing, fishing, trade. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 


Hankong 


Location: Chief center and port city in the Conference area. 
Population: 100,000—city and énvirons. 
Institutions: Richmond Methodist Hospital, Higher Primary School. 
Missionaries: Mrs. W. N. Brewster: W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Althea M. Todd and 
Jessie A. Marriott. 
Ua Uneco, Superintendent 
Mrs. W. N. Brewster, District Missionary 


HEOH BING DISTRICT 


Area: The central coastal strip including the peninsulas of Binghai and Po-io 
and the island of Bi-ciu. 

Population: 200,000; Methodist responsibility, 150,000. This seetion contains 
the poorest people of the area. The islands and some of the villages bordering on 
the sea are the homes of pirates. 

Industries: Farming, fishing and salt evaporation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Roman Catholic. 


Kio Sauh 
Location: The third largest market town of Putien county; a political center ; 
also the head of the district. 
Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. 8.: Converts’ Class. 
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Binghai 
Location: On the eastern end of the Binghai peninsula; a political center 
of minor importance. 
Institution: Hai-sing Intermediate School. 
r Ia Mrone Dine, Superintendent 
C. BE. Win rer, District Missionary 


HINGHWA CITY DISTRICT 


Area: Ineludes Hinghwa City, Ng Sauh, Hua Deng and surrounding territory. 

Population: 750,000; Buddhists, Confucianists and Taoists; Methodist respon- 
sibility, 500,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865 when missionaries 
from Foochow preached here. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 


Hinghwa 

Location: On the western edge of the coastal plain near the Sienyu River; 
a walled city, the county seat of Putien and formerly the prefectural city; the 
largest educational center on the coast between Chinchew and Foochow. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1865, and was first occupied by 
a Methodist missionary in November, 1890. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society, Roman 
Catholic and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. S. Carson and Mrs. Carson, Rey. F. P. Jones (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Jones (on furlough), Rev. C. E. Winter. W. F’. M. S.: Misses 
Sylvia Aldrich, E. Blanche Apple (on furlough), M. Virginia Bachman (on fur- 
lough), Sigrid Bjorklund, Cora M. Brown (on furlough), Edna H. Fuller (on 
furlough), Mary A. Johnson, Ellen H. Suffern, Pauline E. Westcott. 

Institutions: Guthrie Memorial High School, Biblical Training School, Hingh- 
wa Mission Press. W. F. M. S.: Hamilton Girls’ School, Juliet Turner Training 
School, Women’s Station Class. 


Ng Sauh 

Location: Commercial center, fifth in importance in the county; six miles 
south of Hinghwa City; center of the coastal plain. 

Population: 10,000. 

Institutions: Rebecca McCabe Orphanage, Vocational Junior High School, 
Agriculture Mission. 

Dre Hav Tone, Superintendent 
F. S. Carson, District Missionary 


SIENYU DISTRICTS, EAST AND WEST 


Location: Cover the county of Sienyu which lies across the Sienyu river valley 
and its surrounding mountains. At one point the area touches the coast, but 
for the most part it is a mountainous section with rich farming valleys along 
the river courses. 

Population: 261,946. 

Industry: Farming, fruit growing and timber. 


Sienyu 

"is inched Head of hand navigation of the Sienyu river, thirty miles from the 
coast. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1870. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcupal, Church Missionary Society, Church 
of England Zenana Mission, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionarics: Rey. W. B. Cole (on furlough) and Mrs. Cole (on furlough). 
W. F. M. 8S.: Misses Emma J. Betow, M.D, Eda L. Johnson (on furlough), 
Edna Merritt, Emma L. Palm, A. Beta Scheirich, Florence P. Mason, and Harriet 
Watson (on furlough). 
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Institutions: Boys’ Junior High School. W. F. M. 8.: Isabel Hart Girls’ 
School, Freida Knoechel Training School, Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 
DENG GEH SING, Superintendent of Sienyu Hast 
Na Cone Bau, Superintendent of Sienyu West 

W. B. Coe, District Missionary . 


KIANGSI CONFERENCE 


Area: Northern and central part of Kiangsi province, part of Anhwei provy- 
ince, north of the Yangtze river, and a small part of Hupeh province, bordering 
on Anhwei, just north of Kiukiang. 

Organization: Kiangsi up to 1912 was a part of Central China Conference, 
but at that time was made a separate Mission Conference. It became an An- 
Nee ee ha in 1917. Work was begun in Kiukiang in 1867; in Nanchang 
in 


HWANGMEI DISTRICT 


Area: About 5,000 square miles. Seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
one end to another. 
Location: North of the Yangtze river, one circuit in Kiangsi, directly north 
of Kiukiang, two circuits in Hupeh, and two circuits in Anhwei. 
Population: 1,100,000. 
Hwangmei 


Location: Thirty-five miles north of Kiukiang in the province ef Hupeh. 
largest city in the district. 
Taihu 


Location: In the west central part of Anhwei province, surrounded by hsien 
cities (county seat towns) and mountains, fours days’ travel from Kiukiang, the 
largest circuit of this large district, being now sixty miles from end to end. 

Institution: Higher Primary School. 

Li CHIN-SHENG, Superintendent, P. O. Taihu, An 
F. A. ARGELANDER, District Missionary, P. O. Kiukiang, Ki 


KAN RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. Includes the four Kan river circuits, part of what 
was formerly the South Kiangsi district, and extends from Nanchung to Siaki- 
anghsien, a distance of one hundred miles. 

Location: In the Kan river valley, which includes Juichow, Linkiang, Kian, 
and Kanchow, prefectural cities along the route of the first projected railroad 
through the province, Yuanchow and Nanan are on tributaries of the Kan river. 

Population: 1,200,000. 

Industry: Agriculture. Fruits and vegetables are produced in great variety 
and abundance, as well as rice. Coal and iron are found. The Kan river makes 
possible a great and growing traffic, and enables lumber to be brought from the 
highland forests to Nanchang. 

. Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, and Roman Catholic. Most of the territory is unoccupied. 


Changshu 
Location: A great drug center. 
Institution: Higher Primary School. 
WANG SHAN-CHIH, Superintendent, P. O. Nanchang, Ki 
F. R. Brown, District Missionary, P. O. Nanchang, Ki 


FU RIVER DISTRICT 


Area: 4,500 square miles. Undulating surface, bad roads and shallow rivers. 

Difficult of access. : 
. Location: In the Fu River valley. 

Population: 1,500,000. — - 

Industry: Chiefly agricultural. Rice, beans, indigo and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Fruit in great variety is grown. This region is a great center for the 
manufacture and export of bamboo paper. Nanfeng is famous for its oranges, 
which are of excellent flavor. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal—has work at several points, foremost 
among which are Fuchow and Kienchang. The German China Alliance, asso- 
ciated with the China Inland Mission, has work at a number of points in the 
Fu River valley. The Roman Catholics have several centers in this region. 

Institution: Higher Primary School, Fuchow. 


WANG SHIH-TSING, Superintendent, P. O. Nanchang, Ki 
W. E. Scuunert, District Missionary, P. O. Nanchang, Ki 


NANCHANG DISTRICT 


Area: 2,325 square miles; centers around the city of Nanchang. Until 1911 
it was a part of South Kiangsi district. 
Population: 1,800,000. 
_ Missions at Work: Methodist + tapi rd China Inland Mission, Protestant 
Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist and Ro- 
man Catholic. 


Nanchang 


Location: One of the wealthiest cities of China and capital of Kiangsi 
Province. On the Kan river, connected with Fu river by a secondary outlet. 
There are 7,000 business places within the city. The city walls have recently 
been razed and a system of wide streets built. Mducational center. 

Population: 726,000. 

_ Industry: Center of trade in porcelain, glass, cloth, lumber, tea, indigo and 
rice. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1894. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, China Inland Mission, Plymouth 
Brethren, Y. M. C. A., Seventh Day Adventist, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: G. T. Blydenburgh, M.D., and Mrs. Blydenburgh, Rey. F. R. 
Brown and Mrs. Brown, W. E. Libby, M.D., and Mrs. Libby, Miss Elma K. 
Pennypacker, R.N., Miss Lillian Raper, R.N., Rey. W. E. Schubert and Mrs. 
Schubert, Rev. W. R. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth N. 
Daniels, Ida Kahn, M.D., Myra McDade, Bessie L. Meeker, Laura Gooding, 
Blanche T. Search, Zula F. Brown (on furlough), Faith A. Hunt (on furlough), 
Isabel Luce (on furlough), Theodora A. Raab, Margaret Seek (on furlough), 
Ethel T. Thompson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Susan Toy Ensign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang Academy. 
W. F. M. 8.: Stephen L. Baldwin Memorial Girls’ School, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. ; 

WANG SHAN-CHIH, Superintendent, P. O. Nanchang, Ki 


W. R. Jounson, District Missionary, P. O. Nanchang, Ki 


NORTH KIANGSI DISTRICT 


Area: 5,400 square miles. 

Location: In the Kiangsi province, north of the Lu mountains and south of 
the Yangtze river. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 


Kiukiang 


Location: Beautifully situated on the south bank of the Yangtze river, partially 
surrounded by a series of small lakes. A prefectural city, with a wall five miles 
in circumference. Kiukiang means “nine rivers.” 458 miles from Shanghai. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: Manufacture and sale of porcelain, silk, and silver. 

Organization: Oldest Methodist Episcopal mission station in Central China, 
having been opened in 1867. : 

Missions at work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, China Inland, 
Plymouth Brethren, Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. A. Argelander and Mrs. Argelander, Rev. C. F’. Johan- 
naber (on furlough) and Mrs. Johannaber (on furlough), Rey. EH. C. Perkins, M.D., 
and Mrs. Perkins, Miss Deanetta Ploeg, R.N., Miss Elizabeth Ploeg, R.N. (on 
furlough), Mr. L. W. Holland and Mrs. Holland. W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen 
Ferris, Edith Fredericks, Nora W. Kellogg, Ruth L. Myers (on furlough), Clara 
E. Merrill (on furlough), Annie M. Pittman, Ellen Smith, Myrtle M. Stone (on 
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furlough), Leona Thomasson (contract), May Bel Thompson, Rose E. Waldron, 
Frances ©. Woodruff (on furlough), Mabel A. Woodruff (on furlough). 

JAnstitutions: William Nast College, Water of Life Hospital W. F. M. S.: 
Rulison Fish Memorial High School, Knowles Bible Training School, Dan- 
forth Memorial Hospital. 


Tsu CHING-vU, Superintendent, P. O. Kiukiang 
Dr. E. C. Perkins, District Missionary, P. O. Kiukiang 


NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


_. Area: The territory in which our Church is at work covers 68,016 square 
miles, and is about the size of Missouri, which covers 68,727 square miles. Since 
the setting off of Shantung Conference, the North China Conference includes the 
southern part of the Province of Fengtien and a section of the northern part of 
the Province of Hopei. 

Population: 29,114,000, approximately (Methodist territory) : Includes three 
nationalities—Chinese, Mongols and Manchus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1869, and the Con- 
ference was organized in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (Hopei), the Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterians in Manchuria; and in the Province of Chihli, the following: South 
Chihli Mission, China Inland Mission, London Missionary .Society, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. A., Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
American Bible Society, British and Foreign Bible Society, National Bible Society 
of Scotland, United Methodist Church Foreign Missions, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Plymouth Brethren, Missions to the Chinese Blind and Illiterate, 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists, Assemblies of God. 


CHINGCHAO DISTRICT 


The Chingchao District consists of eleven circuits and twenty-five out-stations 
situated in the country north and south of Peiping, in the counties of Chang- 
ping, Huaijou, Huailai, Ku-an Miyun, Pahsien, Yenching and Yungching. Usti- 
mated population, 1,500,000. In the northern part, the Great Wall runs along 
the middle of the district, and another famous place of interest is the Ming 
Tombs, where the emperors of the Ming Dynasty are buried. The southern part 
of the district is very low and is frequently flooded. During 1926, the territory 
was for months a battlefield, and during 1927 and 1928 was again greatly disturbed 
by war, military exactions and banditry. However, the last two or three years 
has seen a great development of motor bus service from Peiping to many of the 
towns on this District. 


Mene Te June, Superintendent 


LANHSIEN DISTRICT 


Area: Lanhsien consists of seven circuits and includes twenty-three preaching 
places, in the three counties of Lanhsien, Laoting and part of Chienan. Popula- 
tion, 1,000,000. This district is crossed from east to west by the Peiping-Mukden 
Railway, and from north to south by the Lan River, which is navigable throughout 
the whole district. On the north it extends beyond the Great Wall. ‘This region 
is the scene of the labors of Dr. J. H. Pyke and Rey. Wang Ching Yun and so 
is sacred ground to Chinese Methodism. During 1928 this District suffered very 
severely during the war and military occupation. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Industrial School. W. F. M. S.: Holt Board- 
ing School. 

Tsou CHIN CHING, Superintendent 


H. E. Dewey, District Missionary 


PEIPING CITY DISTRICT 


Location: In the province of Hopei, and for six hundred years the capital 
of the Chinese empire. The removal of the capital to Nanking by the Nationalist 
government has been a great blow to the economic life of the city. The city is very 
ancient, dating back to several hundreds of years before Christ, but the present city 
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was built during the first decade of the fifteenth century, in two sections, each sur- 
rounded by its own wall. The Chinese city on the south has an area of ten square 
miles, while the Tartar city on the north contains sixteen square miles. The palace 
occupies the center of the northern city, and there are many fine dwellings and 
gardens of princes and high officials. The residence compound, hospitals and higher 
schools of the Methodist Episcopal Mission are in the Tartar city, but the main 
evangelistic effort is in the southern city where we have seven churches. Fourteen 
thousand students are in Peiping in High Schools and Colleges ; 2,500 of these are 
in Christian schools. 

Population: 950,000; Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and Koreans, 
though the Chinese and Manchus greatly predominate, 

Industries : Peiping is noted for its fur market. Rugs and cloisonne are man- 
ufactured in the city. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. A., Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Bible Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Chinese Independent 
Church, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Mr. T. BE. Breece and Mrs. Breece, R. M. Backus, M.D., and 
Mrs. Backus, Rev. W. W. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Miss Melissa J. Davis, Rev. 
C. A. Felt (on furlough) and Mrs. ) at (on furlough). Rey. FE. BE. Dixon and 
Mrs. Dixon, Miss Pvaline Gaw, Mr. J. Krause and Mrs. Krause, Miss Alice 
Terrell (on furlough), Rey. M. W. ieee (on furlough) and Mrs. Brown (on 
furlough), Rey. J. M. Gibb and Mrs. Gibb, B. W. Jarvis, M.D. (on furlough), 
and Mrs. Jarvis (on furlough), Rev. B. M. Wiant and Mrs. Wiant. W. Ff. M. S.: 
Misses Marie Adams, Elizabeth Carlisle, Monona L. Cheney, Ruth M. Danner (on 
furlough), Dora C. Fearon, Louise Hobart, Emma M. Knox, Ortha M. Lane, 
Marian EK. Manly, M.D., Camilla Mills, Alice M. Powell, Vena I. Radley, Ruth 
L. Stahl, Minnie Stryker, M.D. (on furlough), Mary Watrous, L. Maude Wheeler, 
Frances R. Wilson (Tsinanfu). 

Institutions: Yenching University (Union), Peking Theological Seminary 
(Union), Peking Academy, Higher Primary School, Shunchihmen Higher Primary 
School, Ghushihkou Higher Primary School, Peking American School (for Ameri- 
can children), North China Union Language School, Hopkins Memorial Hospital 
and Nurses’ Training School, Chushihkou Institutional Church. W. F. M. S.: 
Yenching University, Women’s College (Union), Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Training School for Nurses, Mary Porter Gamewell School, Union Women’s 
Training School for Bible Women, Women’s Bible Training School. 


Wana Cuin PING, Superintendent 
W. W. Davis, District Missionary 


SHANHAIKUAN DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; includes Linyii, Funing, and Changli counties; 
extends twenty-five miles beyond the Great Wall into Manchuria; intersected by 
the Peking-Mukden Railway. ‘he district was the scene of severe fighting during 
August and September, 1928. 

Population: 1,000,000. Besides the cities of Shanhaikuan and Changli, there 
is the walled city of Funing, and many towns and yillages with populations of 
from 5,000 to 20,000. 

Industry: Agriculture : soil is fertile; many of the people are traders in 
Manchuria. 


Changli 


Location: Prosperous city on the Peking-Mukden Railway, ten miles from 
the coast, and forty miles west of Shanhaikuan ; county seat; Changli has three 
government schools. 

Population: 15,000. 

Industry: Fine fruit orchards surround the city. 

Organization: When the Mission station at Tsunhua was destroyed by the 
Boxers, in 1900, it was decided not to rebuild.at that point but to move the entire 
plant to Changli. This was done in 1903. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. M. Pyke and Mrs. Pyke, Rev. H. E. Dewey and Mrs. 
Dewey, Mr. W. J. Simpson, Dr. H. H. Clay and Mrs. Clay, Rev. BE. J. Winans 
and Mrs. Winans. W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, Clara P. Dyer, 
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Pansy P. Griffin, Irma Highbaugh (on furlough), Berdice H. Lawrence (on fur- 
lough), Mabel R. Nowlin, and Viola Lantz, M.D. 

Institutions: Changli General Hospital, Changli Academy, Changli Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. W. F. M. S.: Thompson General Memorial Bible 
Training School, Alderman Memorial and Boarding School. 


Shanhaikuan 


Location: A thriving city of 75,000 at the point where the Great Wall enters 
the sea. This is the chief gate into Manchuria and has very important shops 
for the Peking-Mukden Railway. The city of Shanhaikuan together with the 
nearby port of Chinwangtao and important coal mines to the north form a grow- 
ing industrial center that promises to be of great importance. 

Institutions: Higher Primary and Junior Middle School, medical work. W. F. 
M. S8.: Primary Boarding School. 


Tsou CHIN CHING, Superintendent 
H. E. Dewey, District Missionary 


TIENTSIN DISTRICT 


Tientsin 

Location: In Hopei Province. The district includes Tientsin, the rapidly 
expanding industrial center of North China, and the counties of Chiaohe, Ching- 
hsien, Nanpi, T'aicheng and Wenan. The center of the region is periodically 
afflicted with floods or droughts and resulting famines. The region was badly 
flooded in the summer of 1924. 

Population: About 4,000,000. 

Paes Rev. E. J. Aeschliman and Mrs. Aeschliman, Mrs. pL armuerite 
Berkey, Rev. A. B. Coole (on furlough) and Mrs. Coole (on furlough), Mrs. H. 
S. Leitzel. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lora I. Battin, R.N., Mary E. Bedell, Ida F. 
Frantz, Eva A. Gregg, RN. (on furlough), Elizabeth Hobart, Myra Jaquet. 
(on furlough), Frances A. Milnes (contract) (on furlough), Maggie M. Prentice, 
Vivian L. Proud, Rilla Scherich (on furlough), Minta Stahl (on furlough), Joyce 
E. Walker (on furlough), Clara B. Whitmore, M.D., (on furlough). 

Institutions: Tientsin Hui Wen Academy, Tientsin Institutional Church. 
W. F. M. 8.: Sarah L. Keen Memorial School (Anglo-Chinese), Isabella Fisher 
Memorial Hospital. 

Li Lien YING, Superintendent 


HE. J. AESCHLIMAN, District Missionary 


TSUNHUA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Location: The southern appointments lie along the old Imperial highway from 
Peking to Korea. The district contains more than 3,000 villages, 20 important 
and 80 minor market towns, the three walled cities of Fengjen, Tsunhua and Yu- 
tien and parts of the counties of Chihsien and Chienan. ‘Twenty miles west of 
Tsunhua are the Eastern Tombs of the former dynasty. The Great Wall runs 
along the north boundary of the district. It is the only district in the Conference 
not actually touched by a railroad. The southern half of the district is included 
in the great plain of North China and was flooded during the summer of 1924. 
The southern part of the district has suffered severely from the fighting in 1928. 
Bandits have been very bad over the whole district. Many of the leading cities 
and towns on the district may now be reached direct by motor bus from Peiping. 

Population: About 2,000,000. Large number of Manchus are at passes of 
Great Wall and near the tombs. Not inclined to new ideas, due to distance from 
railroad. 

Industry: Mainly agriculture, country very fertile. Quantities of fruit are 
produced in the southern part of district and shipped to Tientsin. Hills around 
Eastern Tombs are covered with excellent timber which is being rapidly exploited. 
Enough money has been spent in building roads to the tombs to have built many 
railroads. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here in 1873. 

Institutions: Junior eos and Higher Primary School, and Kwangchi Hos- 
pital, Tsunhua. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


eee Yune, Superintendent 
E. E. Drxon, District Missionary, P. O., Peiping. 
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SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 


Area: The area of the Conference is about 8,000 square miles, lying between 
and including the two largest cities of the Province Tsinanfu, the capital, and 
Tsining-chou, a great city on the Grand Canal. The area of the whole province 
is 56,000 square miles. 

Population: Our Methodist responsibility is about 4,000,000. 

Organization: In accordance with the Enabling Act of the General Confer- 
ence of 1924, our work in the Shantung Province was set off from the North 
China Conference in session, September 8, 1925, and organized as the Shantung 
Annual Conference. 


TAIAN DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,000 square miles. 

Location: In western part of Shantung, including the counties of Taian, 
Tsinan, and Laiwu. The famous Tai mountain, oldest sacred mountain in the 
world, rises to an elevation of 5,400 feet just north of the city of Taian. The 
main trunk line between Tientsin and Nanking passes through the cities of 
Tsinan and Taian but away from this one railway, transportation of all kinds is 
_ by wheelbarrow. 

Population: About 2,000,000; Mandarin is spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture; generally two crops a year are possible; wheat is 
harvested in May and then beans, peanuts, millet and other grains for a fall crop. 


Taian 

Location: At the foot of famous Tai Shan, on the main line of the railway 
between Tientsin and Nanking. 

Organization: Our first Methodist Chinese pastors preached here in 1873; 
Chinese pastor in residence about 1890; missionaries in residence, 1898; little 
development until after 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, China Direct, Church of God. ‘The last two have but little work organ- 
ized and but a small force of workers. 

Missionaries: Miss Kathryn Felt, Rey. P. O. Hanson and Mrs. Hanson, Rey. 
BH. R. Hibbard and Mrs. Hibbard. W. F. M, S.: Misses Nora M. Dillenbeck, 
Lillian P. Greer (on furlough), Elsie L. Knapp, Ellen Studley (on furlough). 

Institutions: Tsui Ying Academy, Po Chi Hospital with several branch dis- 
pensaries. W. FW. M. 8S.: Maria Brown Davis School, Edna Terry Bible Train- 
ing School. 

Tsinan 

Location: Fifty miles north of Taian. Capital of the province and popula- 
tion of more than half a million; important railway center and seat of Shantung 
Christian University. In 1923, we started a self-supporting church. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Frances Wilson, R.N., Mollie Town- 
send, R.N., Cora Hoffman, R.N., and Julia Morgan, M.D. 

Institutions: Shantung Christian University (Union). 

WEN JuNG Tat, District Superintendent 


TUNGPING DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; includes the Counties of Tungping, Tunge, and 
Feicheng, in all of which our work is well organized. 
Population: 1,000,000. 
Institutions: Dispensary at Feicheng; schools in the cities. 
Yana Juna@ Lin, District Superintendent 


YENCHOW DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles, Includes the Counties of Yenchow, Tsining, Chiifii, 
Tsouhsien, Ssushui, Ningyang, Wenshang, in all of which we have organized 
work. The old homes of Confucius and. Mencius are on this district, making 
it a location of special interest and value. 
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Location: Separated from the Taian District by the Wen River; the railway 
touches four of the seven cities. 

Population: 1,000,000 ; northern Mandarin spoken. 

Institutions: Vocational School at Tsining; Dispensaries at Tsining and 
Tsouhsien ; schools in several centers. 


Fan Tine CueEnG, District Superintendent 


SOUTH FUKIEN CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the counties of Yungchun, Tehwa and Tatien, with small 
portions of three others. 

Location: Lying west of the Hinghwa Conference and in the northern sec- 
tion of the Amoy-speaking region of southern Fukien; practically all mountain- 
ous region; river communication by small boats south to Chuanchow on the coast. 
New roads are being built in many directions and automobiles are in operation 
in the Yungchun valley. A motor bus line with fairly good service is now in opera- 
tion to Chuanchow, forty-five miles to the south. 

Population: 600,000, all Chinese. 80 per cent of adult male population goes 
to Hederated Malay States for longer or shorter periods for business ventures. 
Many wealthy families located in Yungchun valley, but banditry has driven them 
abroad. Due to long continued contacts with Singapore region, much initiative 
and modern progress is seen in this region. 

Industries; Pottery making, production of paper, lumber, lime and some iron 
products, also agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work started in this region by native 
workers from Foochow Conference in 18738. First resident missionaries were 
Rev. T. B. Owen and Rev. and Mrs. R. lL. McNabb. An enabling act granted by 
General Conference of 1920 allowed the setting off of this Mission Conference in 
1922 from the Hinghwa Conferenee, Rev. J. W. Hawley being appointed by Bishop 
Keeney as its Superintendent. It became an Annual Conference in October, 1925, 
Bishop Brown presiding. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic; also the HMnglish 
Presbyterian Seventh Day Adventist, through native workers only. / 


TATIEN DISTRICT 


Location: Lies north of the Tehwa District, west of Yenping Conference. 
Area: Covers Tatien county and small sections of two others. Very moun- 
tainous region; poor roads; little interecommunication; bandit infested. 
Population: 300,000, all Chinese. 
FE tes Methodist Episcopal work was begun through native agents 
in 187 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal and Roman Catholic. 
Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Primary School, District Primary 
Schools. 
Li TeK SENG, Superintendent 


J. W. Haw tey, District Missionary 


TEHWA DISTRICT 


Location: Lies between Tatien district on the north and Yungchun district 
on the south, eighty miles west of Hinghwa city. Deep ravines, high mountains, 
bad roads, and long distances between preaching stations, make this district dif- 
ficult of administration. 

Industry: The. center of large pottery works. 

Population: 150,000, all Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, English Presbyterian (through Chi- 
nese agents), Roman Catholic. 

Institutions: Two Boys’ Boarding Schools, District Primary Schools. 


Lim GreK CHIONG, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 


YUNGCHUN DISTRICT 


Location: Seventy miles southwest of Hinghwa, largely within the bounds of 
the Yungchun valley. 
Population: 150,000. 
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Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 
Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Hawley and Mrs. Hawley, Rey. H. C. Jett and 
Mrs. Jett, Rey. BE. C. Parlin (on furlough) and Mrs. Parlin (on furlough). 
Institutions: Hardy Boys’ Primary and Junior High School, Girls, Boarding 
School, Kindergarten, District Primary Schools, Owen Memorial Press. 
Lau Ka Srone, Superintendent 
J. W. Hawtey, District Missionary 


YENPING CONFERENCE 


Area: 6,200 square miles. 

Geography: The Conference is about as large as Connecticut, comprising ter- 
ritory taken from Foochow, and the London Mission of Amoy. It covers six 
counties of the Fukien Province, and comprises six districts. 

The whole region is mountainous, and overland travel is difficult, as the largest 
and best roads are only paths roughly paved with stone. The Min River, with its 
many rapid filled but navigable branches, gives access to most of the principal 
towns of the region. 

Hach county seat is a walled city, but few of the other towns, even if larger, 
are allowed to have walls. 

Language: Innumerable and wide variations of the Mandarin, Amoy and 
Foochow dialects are spoken throughout the country, the Mandarin being per- 
haps the most dominant. 

Industries: The principal exports are bamboo, tea, lumber and _ firewood. 
Limestone is abundant and coal is found in a few places. 

Population: 933,755 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1869 at Yenpingfu by 
the Rey. Nathan Sites. In 1901 the Misses Mabel C. Hartford and Alice Linam, 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, took up their residence here. The 
Rey. W. A. Main came in 1902, and J. E. Skinner, M.D., arrived in 1904. Largely 
because of language difficulties, Yenping, formerly a part of Foochow Conference, 
became a separate Conference in 1916. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


SHAYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Kweihua, Shahsien and Yungan counties. 

Population: 329,933 (P. O. estimate, 1920). 

Geography: Shahsien county is southwest of Yenping; Yungan is the south- 
ern county in Yenping prefecture; Kweihua is in the Tingchan prefecture. 

Chief Oities: Yungan city is well located as the center for the large territory. 
The farthest point is two days journey off—though most of the circuits can be 
reached easily in a day. The roads are fairly level and overland travel is easier 
than in most of the districts. The city is the size of the average county capital 
in the Province with a population from 15,000 to 20,000 and is proud of its superior 
literary attainment and privileges. Throughout the city and country there remain 
evidences of former wealth and elegance. 

The walled city of Shahsien contains between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are wider and far cleaner than the average Chinese inland city. 

Language: Mandarin is the official language though not spoken by the native 
people, who have a dialect of their own. It resembles that spoken in Yungan. 

Industries: At Hsiameo, 20 miles inland from Shahsien, the county seat and 
largest walled city in the Conference, are the most famous tobacco farms in the 
province. Timber, firewood, bamboo, paper and tea are also raised and exported. 

Institutions: Shahsien—Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. Yungan— 
Christian Hospital, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Shahsien—Girls’ Pri- 
mary School. Yungan—Girls’ Primary School. 

Yune Po June, Superintendent 
J. HE. SKINNER, District Missionary 


SHUNCHANG DISTRICT 


Geography: The Min River and its Yuki branch divide the district in three 
sections. ag District is adjacent on the north, Foochow Conference on the 
east and Yuki District on the south and west. Shunchang is the most northern 
district of the Conference. 
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The district is hard to travel, being mountainous. Countless little hamlets 
which dot the district, can be reached only by toilsome climbs over mountain 
passes. 

Language: Two or three different dialects are spoken in this field. The 
Foochow dialect is used by the preachers; Mandarin is generally used. 

Chief Cities: Changufan, the largest town on the district, is located on the 
Min River. Being in direct communication with Foochow and Yenping city it 
presents a strategic point for missionary endeavor. Shunchang city is located 
on the Min River, 50 miles northwest of Yenping city. At the time of the Tai- 
ping rebellion it suffered heavily, and has never recovered its former importance 
or large population. However, when the proposed railroad rung through this 
territory the city will undoubtedly grow. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, bamboo, tea and limestone are plentiful. 

Population: 148,056 (P. O. estimate, 1920). 

Institutions: Changfeng—Boys’ Primary School, Dispensary. Shunchang 
—Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S8.: Changfeng—Girls’ Primary School, 
Shunchang—Girls’ Primary School. 

WanG CHEN, Superintendent 
J. E. SkrnNER, District Missionary 


YENPING DISTRICT 


Geography: Yenping City is situated on the Min River where it is joined by 
the Kienning Branch. It is about 130 miles northwest of Foochow. To the 
northeast is the Kienning region occupied by the Church Missionary Society, to 
the north is the Shunchang District; to the west, the Shahsien District. This 
gives the work an important setting. 

The district is mountainous and difficult to travel except where the Min River 
and Sha Creek make navigation possible. The rapids retard all progress upstream, 
even in the lightest of boats. Boats holding up to twenty tons of freight ply 
the river in great numbers. Outside the cities and villages the roads are paths, 
paved usually with cobble stones and are seldom wide enough for two people to 
walk abreast. 

Unlike many Chinese cities, Yenping consists almost entirely of hills and hol- 
lows, with few level spaces. Methodism has taken advantage of the physical 
features of the city to establish on three of the hilltops, in conspicuous positions, 
the three forms of mission work, evangelistic, educational and medical, which makes 
as it were, a great three cornered wedge of Christian influence in the midst of the 
city and the region round about. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, firewood, bamboo, tea and limestone are 
very plentiful. The most important of the manufactured products are paper and 
red lacquer ware. 

Language: Four district dialects are spoken, although Mandarin is the pre- 
vailing and official language. 

Population: 196,163 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Missionaries: Rey. Frederick Bankhardt and Mrs. Bankhardt, Miss Mae Bau- 
cher, R.N., J. WH. Skinner, M.D., and Mrs. Skinner, M.D. W. fF. M. S8.: Misses Mary 
L. Hide, Mamie IF’. Glassburner, Alice Linam, Frieda Reinam and Fern M. Sinkey. 

Institutions: Yenping Boys’ Middle School (formerly called “The Nathan Sites 
Memorial Academy’), Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Bible Training School, 
Christian Book Store, School for Untainted Leper Children, The Copeland Institu- 
tional Church, The Institutional Church Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Middle School, Francesca Nast Gamble Primary School for Girls, Women’s Bible 
Training School. . 

Hu Cuen Yu, Superintendent 
FREDERICK BANKHARDT, District Missionary 


YUKI DISTRICT 


Population: 297,417 (Post Office estimate, 1920). 

Geography: Yuki District lies directly south of Yenping District. The country 
is mountainous, and travel is difficult, and'slow. The population has mainly 
gathered in valleys of from 400 to 40,000 inhabitants, though an occasional group 
is found in the mountains. 

Industries: Fir and pine lumber, tea and limestone are plentiful; some rice 
is shipped to other parts of the province, but firewood and paper and bamboo are 
the main exports. 
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Language: Mandarin is the official language, though not spoken by the local 
people. They speak a dialect entirely their own. 

_Ohief City: Yuki city is the county seat; a city of great commercial importance, 
having a mile of river front. It is at the head of small-boat traffic on the Yuki 
creek. As the birthplace of one of China’s sages, it is a literary center. 

Institutions: Dispensary, Boys’ Primary School. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ Primary 
School, Bible Training School. 
HunG YUAN SHENG, Superintendent 
FREDERICK BANKHARDT, District Missionary 


SHANGHAI—CHINA GENERAL 


Missionaries 
Central China Conference: W. F. M. S.: Misses Julia Bonafield, Bessie A. 
Hollows, and Laura M. White (on furlough). 
Foochow Conference: Miss Sarah M. Bosworth. 
Kiangsi Conference: Rev. G. Carleton Lacy and Mrs. Lacy. 
Yenping Conference: Rey. W. A. Main and Mrs. Main. 
China General: Miss Gertrude N. Oldroyd. 
Resident Bishop: Rev. L. J. Birney (Central and Kiangsi Conferences). 
Institutions: The Shanghai American School (Union). 


JAPAN 


Area: 162,056 square miles, a little more than that of California. Coast line, 
18,000 miles. The empire consists of four large islands, besides Korea, Formosa, 
the Pescadores, the southern half of Saghalien, and about 4,000 small islands of 
which the Loo Choo to the south, and the Kurile to the north, are the most 
important groups. 

Population: 62,044,649 in Japan proper, 4,041,702 (according to latest avail- 
apis statistics) in Formosa and 203,504 in Saghalien, besides large numbers in 

orea. 

_ Industries: Agriculture is the chief occupation. The principal products are 
rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, and potatoes. ‘Tea and tobacco 
are cultivated and mulberry trees are raised in connection with the silk indus- 
try. Other industries are fishing and mining, and a number of mechanical arts 
in which the Japanese are very skillful. General manufactures are growing 
rapidly and approximating agriculture in importance. There are over 11,000 
miles of railway and about 120,000 miles of telegraph in the empire, with a rapid 
increase of telephones and wireless facilities. 

Organization: The mission was organized in 1873, and became an Annual 
Conference in 1884. Two Conferences were formed in 1899 when the South Japan 
Mission Conference was organized. This in turn became an Annual Conference in 
1905. When in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church was formed by the merging of 
the Japan Churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, the two Conferences 
ceased to exist. There are now two Annual Conferences, the East and the West, 
which include the territory formerly occupied by the uniting bodies. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has mission stations in eight of the seventeen largest 
cities. en stations (only six now occupied because of lack of workers) are 
on three of the main islands. The eleventh station at Keijo (Seoul) is also va- 
cant. The financial appropriations and the foreign missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church continue to assist the Japanese Church in evangelizing the Island 
Empire. The educational institutions are all under Board of Trustees incorpo- 
rated under Japanese law, practically half of the members being missionaries. 

Nore: We follow the arrangement of districts in which our mission has 
workers and work connected with the Annual Conferences of the Japan Methodist 

Church. This will serve the purpose of comparison and reference and indicate the 
lines of co-operation between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Japanese 
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EAST CONFERENCE 


HOKKAIDO DISTRICT 


Area: 36,297 square miles. Hokkaido is the second largest island in the 
empire, 
Population: 2,359,097. 
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Sapporo 


Location: The capital of Hokkaido is fairly central in the island. It is the 
seat of the Fifth Imperial University, of which Dr. S. Sato, a Methodist, is 
President. 

Population: 122,945. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. It is the most 
northern of our Mission stations in Japan. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Board, American Presbyterians, Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh (on furlough) and Mrs. Brumbaugh (on 
furlough). W. F. M..S.: Miss V. Elizabeth Alexander (on furlough), and Miss 
Erma M. Taylor. 

Institutions: The Wesley Building, a Student and Social Contact Center. 


Hakodate 


Location: An important seaport on the southern tip of the island. 

Population: 144,740. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 by Bishop M. 
C. Harris, the first Protestant missionary to Hokkaido. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Alice A. Cheney, Abby L. Sturtevant (on 
furlough), Olive Curry (on furlough), and Mary Collins. 

Institutions: Iai Jo Gakko (Girls’ High School) and two kindergartens. 


Z. SuIRAISHI, Superintendent 
BH. W. Tuompson, District Missionary (Residence, Hirosaki) 


OU-HOKUBU DISTRICT 


‘ Area: Aomori Province, 3,615 square miles; Akita Province, 4,490 square 
miles. 
be Population: (By Provinces), Aomori, 756,453; Akita, 898,532; total, 1,654,- 


"Industries: Farming, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit raising. 


Hirosaki 


Location: In the extreme northwestern section of the main island, 500 miles 
from Tokyo. 

Population: Hirosaki City, 32,764. 

Organization: Methodist work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: The Church of Christ (centering in the city of Akita), 
Reformed Church in the United States, Protestant Hpiscopal Church (of U. S. A.) 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. W. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson, Rey. F. Shack- 
ee and Mrs. Shacklock. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lois K. Curtice and Gertrude 
Byler. 

Institutions: To-O-Gijiku (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School, Mary Alexander Memorial Kindergarten and Alko Kindergarten. 


BH. W. Tuomepson, District Missionary 


OU-NAMBU DISTRICT 


Area: Miyagi Province, 3.220 square miles; part of Yamagata Province, 
3,574 square miles; part of Fukushima Province, 5,038 square miles; part of 
Iwate Province, 3,355 square miles. 

Population: (By Provinces) Miyagi, 961,755; Yamagata, 968,869; Fuku- 
shima, 1,362,689; Iwate, 854,510. Total, 4,147,823. 

Industries: Farming, mining, fishing, manufacture of lacquer ware, fruit 
raising. 

Sendai 


Location: A garrison city, 215 miles north of Tokyo, on the east coast of the 
main island; important educational center. 

Population: 144,000 (about). : 

Industries: Manufacture of fossil-wood ornaments, pottery, silk weaving. 

Organization: Methodist Kpiscopal work was begun in 1884 

Missions at Work: American Board (Congregational), American Baptists, 
Christian Church, Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Holiness, Protestant 
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Hpiscopal (American) Reformed Church in the United States and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. 8. R. Luthy and Mrs. Luthy. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel 
Lee, Plizabeth H. Kilburn. 

Institutions: W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Dormitory, Lee Memorial Kindergarten, 
Kokucho Kindergarten, Sendai Christian Orphanage (Union). 

K. Nrxt, Superintendent 
8S. R. Luruy, District Missionary 


TOKYO DISTRICT 


Area: The district of Tokyo covers the city and urban prefecture of that 
name; total area, Tokyo Fu (and city) 615 square miles. 
Population: Tokyo Fu, 4,485,144. 


Tokyo 

Location: The largést city in Japan, about the center of the eastern coast 
of the main island, Hondo. Capital of Japan since 1867. 

Population: (1925) About 1,750,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Canadian Methodist, American 
Board, American Baptists, German Evangelical, American Friends, the Christian 
Church, the Evangelical Association, the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Mission to Lepers in India and the East, 
Methodist Protestant, American Episcopal, American Presbyterian (North), Re- 
formed Church in America, Reformed Church in the United States, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Brethren, 
Universalist General Convention, the Apostolic Faith Movement, Southern Bap- 
tists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Japan Hyvangelistic Band, the Lutheran Evan- 
gelical Society of Finland, the Oriental Missionary Society, the Pentecostal Mis- 
sionary Union of the U. S. A., the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. P. Alexander (on furlough) and Mrs. Alexander (on 
furlough), Rey. A. D. Berry, Rev. F. D. Gealy and Mrs. Gealy, Rev. F. W. Heck- 
elman and Mrs. Heckelman, Rey. C. W. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart, Rev. E. T. 
Iglehart (on furlough) and Mrs. Iglehart (on furlough), Rev. J. V. Martin and 
Mrs. Martin, Rev. F. N. Scott and Mrs. Scott. W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura Chase, 
Dora A. Wagner, Myrtle Z. Pider, Alberta B. Sprowles, Ruth E. Weiss (on fur- 
lough), Nell M. Daniel, Pauline Place (on furlough), Mildred A. Paine and Mary 

aven. 
P “45 pata Workers: Mr. Ronald Anderson and Miss Mira B. Moon in Aoyama 
akuin. 

Institutions: Aoyama Gakuin (Boys’ School), ineludes Academy, College 
and Theological School (Philander Smith Institute) ; Tokyo School for Foreign 
Children (Union), Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. S.: Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin (Girls’ School), and Women’s Christian College (Union), (and Nihon 
Joshi Shin-Gakuin), Bible Institute for Women, (Union with Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission). 

S. Yosrroxka, Superintendent 
G. F. Draper, District Missionary (Residence, Yokohama) 


KWANTO DISTRICT 


At the Conference of 1928 the Tokyo District was divided, putting all the 
country work, outside of the urban prefecture of Tokyo, into what was designated 
as the Kwanto District. 

Area: This District includes all the work of the Methodist Church in the 
prefectures of Tochigi, 2,452 square miles; Chiba, 1,942 square miles; Saitama, 
1,584 square miles; and Gumma, 2,423 square miles; a total of about 8,400 
square miles. 

Population: Tochigi, 1,090,428; Chiba, 1,399,257; Saitama, 1,394,458; 
Gumma, 1,118,858; total, 5,008,001. 

Missions at Work: (i. e. with resident missionaries) The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, The Seventh Day 
Adventists, The Protestant Hpiscopal, The American Board (Congregationalist), 
Independent. Methodism has only one small church in Gumma Ken. 

S. Fuusrra, Superintendent 
G. I’. Draper, District Missionary 
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KANAGAWA DISTRICT 


Location: Contains Kanagawa province, 689 square miles. 
Population: Kanagawa, 1,323,872. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Yokohama in 1873. 


Yokohama 


Location: The capital of Kanagawa prefecture and an important seaport. 
Situated on the bay, about twenty miles from Tokyo. Connected with Tokyo by 
steam trains and electric trains which run every twelve minutes. The area of the 
city of Yokohama was greatly enlarged in 1927, so that it now covers 5114 square 
miles and is divided into five Boroughs. 

Area: Prefecture, 686 square miles. 

Population: (1927) 515,081. Kanagawa prefecture, 1,416,792. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, the Hephzibah Faith Mission, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Reformed ‘Church in America, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Women’s Union Missionary Society 
of America, the Apostolic Faith Movement, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. FE. Draper and Mrs. Draper. W. F. M. S.: Miss Wini- 
fred F. Draper. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: One kindergarten and two day nurseries and the 
Yokohama Christian Blind School. 


Kamakura 


Location: 32 miles south of Tokyo; a famous tourist summer and winter 
resort. 
Population: About 18,251. 


H. Hrrata, Superintendent 
G. F-. Draper, District Missionary 


WEST CONFERENCE 


NORTH KYUSHIU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,701 square miles; includes the province of Nagasaki, 1,400 square 
miles; and Fukuoka, 1,893 square miles. 

Population: Nagasaki province, 1,135,741; Fukuoka province, 2,187,755. 
Total, 3,323,496. 


Nagasaki 


Location: At the western end of the island of Kyushiu. More than three 
hundred years ago Nagasaki was.a Christian city but it became the scene of ter- 
vifie persecutions. Twenty-six priests, Japanese and foreign, were crucified in 
one day on the hill where the Catholic Cathedral now stands, and within a few 
miles of the city are the ruins of the old castle where the Christian army made its 
last stand, and where 20,000 men, women and children were put to the sword. 
The first Protestant missionaries who came after Commodore Perry’s visit landed 
at Nagasaki. 

Population: 176,554. 

Industries: Shipbuilding, coal mining, and the manufacture of porcelain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Reformed Church in America, the Southern Baptist Church; the Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. W. Bruner and Mrs. Bruner, Rev. W. W. Krider and 
Mrs. Krider. W. Ff’. M. S.: Misses Adella M. Ashbaugh, Anna lL. White, Marianna 
Young, Helen Couch (on furlough), Lois L. Davis (on furlough), Vera L. Fehr, 
Mary B. Oldridge, Olive I. Hagen and Blanche Britain. 

Institutions: Chinzei Gakuin (Boys’ Middle School). W. F. M. S.: Kwassui 
Jo Gakko (includes College, Academy). 


Fukuoka 


Location: Capital of Fukuoka province, in the northern part of the island of 
Kyushiu. The seat of the Kyushiu Imperial University with faculties of medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture, arts and law. An important educational center ; 
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the financial heart of one of the three most important manufacturing centers in 
Japan. 

Population: 95,381. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missionary Society, 
Lutheran, Reformed Church in America, and the Southern Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. S. Spencer and Mrs. Spencer. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Helen R. Albrecht, K, Grace Wythe (on furlough), Harriet Howey (on furlough), 
Caroline Peckham, Carolyn Teague. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Fukuoka Jo Gakko (Girls’ School). 

H. O. Sarso, Superintendent 


R. 8. Spencer, W. W. Kriver, District Missionaries 


SOUTH KYUSHIU DISTRICT 


Area: This district is composed of two provinces, Kumamoto Ken with an 
area of 2,774 square miles; and Kagoshima Ken, area 3,522 square miles. 
Within this area are seven quarterly Conferences. 

Location: In the West Japan Conference, southern part of Kyushiu Island. 

erin: Kumamoto Ken, 1,238,199; Kagoshima Ken, 1,415,538; total, 
2,648,737. 


Kumamoto 


Location: Near the western coast of the island of Kyushiu the southernmost 
of the four main islands of Japan. An educational center, with 41 schools above 
higher primary grade, in which are 22,000 students. Twenty-four of these 
schools are middle schools or above, in grade. ‘The student population, in- 
eluding primary schools, is 37,500. 

Population: 150,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, United 
Lutheran Church, the Southern Baptists, Nazarene Church. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Margaret Burmeister and Ella Gerrish. 


Kagoshima 


Location: On Kagoshima Bay at the southern end of the island of Kyushiu. 
Once the home of the great Satsuma clan. Now an educational center with 13 
middle schools in the province, a high school, and the Imperial school of forestry 
and agriculture. 

Population: 102,396. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1879. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, South- 
ern Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Reformed Church in America, and the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Ll. Alice Finlay and Azalia Peet. 

K. Kosaka, Superintendent 


R. S. Spencer, District Missionary (Residence, Fukuoka) 


OKINAWA DISTRICT 


Area: Okinawa District area, 934 square miles. Includes a group of 53 
islands, 369 miles south of Japan proper. We follow the Japanese church in 
using the Japanese name for what is known in the West_as Loo Choo. 

Location: In the Pacific Ocean half way between Kyushiu and Formosa. 

Population: 571,565. 


Naha 


Location: Pace eity of Okinawa, main island of the Loo Choo group. 
Population: 56,481. ; : 
Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Northern Baptist Convention. (The 

Japanese Congregational Church, the Churehes of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian) 

and the Holiness Church are represented by Japanese workers only. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1892. 

Hrr1 Iro, Superintendent 


R. S. Spencer, District Missionary, P. O. Fukuoka 
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MANSEN DISTRICT 


(Japanese work in Korea and Manchuria) 


General: This district constitutes a mission to all Japanese residing in 
Korea and Manchuria. Its work is under the general supervision of the West 
Japan Conference of the Japan Methodist Church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh has supervision of work among Koreans. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Bertha M. Starkey. 


KIX. Kopayasui, Superintendent 
W. W. Kriper, District Missionary, P. O. Nagasaki 


KOREA CONFERENCE 


Area: 84,788 square miles; about the size of Idaho. Includes the work in 
Korea—thirteen provinces which are subdivided into 232 counties and 2,507 towns. 
Location: A peninsula lying between Japan and China. Very mountainous, 
with many islands along the coast. 
4,000,000. ulation: 19,103,900; Methodist Episcopal Church responsible for about 
industry: Agriculture—rice, fruit, and cotton principal products. Mining— 
gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal and graphite. Wishing. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885 under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Robert 8. Maclay, D.D., the Rey. H. G. Appenzeller and W. B. 
Scranton, M.D. The mission was created a Mission Conference in 1904, and 
became an Annual Conference in 1908. 


CHEMULPO DISTRICT 


Area: Covers 10 circuits, with a total of 72 churches and 96 square miles of 


territory ; includes Puchun on the mainland aig Kanghwa among the islands, 
which are numerous. 


Population: 183,101. 
Industry: Farming and fishing. 


Chemulpo 

Location: Twenty-six miles by rail from Seoul and port of entry for that 
city. 

Population: 28,0938 Koreans, 11,228 Japanese, 1,579 Chinese and about 30 
foreigners; total 40,930. 
_ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Japan Methodist Church has work among the Japanese here. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. K. Jensen and Mrs. Jensen. W. Ff. M. S.: Misses 
Margaret I. Hess, Bertha A. Kostrup, R.N., Lula A. Miller and Jeanette Old- 
father. 

Institutions: Collins Boys’ School. W. F. MM. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

Hone Soon Tax, Superintendent 


G. M. Burpick, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


CHUNAN DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles; two counties in North Chung Choong and three 
in South Chung Choong provinces. 

Location: North and northeast of Kongju city. Seoul-Fusan railway inter- 
sects the district. Chunan, 65 miles from Seoul, is the district center. Auto-bus 
lines and two branch railroads give access to all parts of the district. One of 
the decisive battles of the Chinese-Japanese war was fought at Sungwhan; an 
excellent hot spring with bath houses is at Onyang. 

Population: About 325,000. 

Industry: Fruits and grains are abundant; largest English walnut orchards 
ra Bore are within ten miles of Chunan; only mining dredge in Korea is at 

iksan 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. In the south and southwest the 
Presbyterians are at work; also several groups of the London Missionary Society. 

PanG Kut Soon, Superintendent 


F. H. C. WiiiiamMs, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 
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HAIJU DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles along the Yellow Sea. 

Location: In Hwanghai province; a hilly country, extremely fertile soil. 

Population: 330,000. 

Industry: Agriculture: some of the finest rice in Korea is produced here. 

Haiju 
., Location: Prosperous town and capital of Hwanghai province, about three 
miles from the sea, and in about the center of the district. 

Population: 2,063 Japanese, 16,877 Chinese, 170 foreigners. Total, 19,010. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1893. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, English Church 
Mission, Roman Catholic. The Presbyterians withdrew in 1909. 

Missionaries: Sherwood Hall, M.D., and Mrs. Marian B. Hall, M.D. W. F. 
M. 8.: Misses Jane Barlow, L. Belle Overman. 

Institutions: Norton Memorial Hospital, School of Hygiene for the Tuber- 
eulous (Korea’s First Tuberculosis Sanatorium), Boys’ Common School, W. fF. 
M. 8.: Girls’ Common School. 

Kim Yu Soon, Superintendent 
J. Z. Moore, District Missionary, P. O. Pyeng Yang 


HONGSYUNG DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles; Hongsyung is the chief city; there are five other 
circuits; a branch railroad runs through the territory. 
Population: Over 400,000; each circuit is practically a county with about 
100,000 population. 
Kim PyunG Cuay, Superintendent. 
F. E. C. Wiiutams, District Missionary, P. O. Kongju 


KANGNEUNG DISTRICT 


Area: Covers four exceedingly mountainous counties and extends north and 
south one hundred and thirty miles, and west to the great mountain range. 
Only one tenth of the area is tillable. Itinerating difficult because of steep hills 
and bad roads. 

Population: 150,000—farmers and fishermen. 

Organization: Formerly a part of Wonju district, Kangneung became a 
separate district in 1916. 

Kangneung 

Location: Kang Won Do province—third most important city. 

Industry: A shipping center and distributing market for the fishing industry 
of this portion of the coast of Korea. 

Pak YOUNG Suk, Superintendent 
W. A. Nosiz, District Missionary 


KONGJU STATION 


The work assigned to this station by the division of territory among the 
Protestant Missions in Korea comprises South Cheungchung province (except 
two counties in the southwest) ; one large county and parts of two others in 
North Cheungchung province. Because of its size and for administrative pur- 
poses the territory is divided into three districts: Chunan, Kongju and Hongsyung 
Districts. Kongju city is centrally located. 


KONGJU DISTRICT 


Area: 1,500 square miles—including several islands lying to the west. 

Location: In South Cheungchung province; mountainous, interspersed with 
broad plains. The islands off the coast are hard to reach—we have work in two. 
All important centers and railway stations are connected by good highways. 


Kongju 


Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Amendt and Mrs. Amendt, Rev. F. HB. C. Williams 
and Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S8.: Mrs, Alice H. Sharp, Mrs. W. C. Swearer, 
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Misses Maren P. Bording, R.N., Hazel A. Hatch (on furlough), Ada McQuie (on 
furlough), and Hannah Scharpff. 

Institutions: Kongju Boys’ High School, Dispensary. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ 
Primary and High School, Dispensary, and Baby Welfare Work. 


Kim CHAN HruNG, Superintendent 
F. BW. C. WiztiaMs, District Missionary 


PYENGYANG, EAST AND WEST DISTRICTS 


Area: Includes Mission work in the province of South Pyengan and eastern 
part of Whangai. 

Population: 1,100,000; South Pyengan province has a population of 700,000. 
Hastern Whangai, 400,000; Methodist responsibility 350,000. There are thousands 
of villages and several large towns. The people are intelligent and sturdy. 

Industry: Agriculture; soil is rich and fertile. A new source of wealth is 
being developed in the opening of mines. The city of Pyengyang has many manu- 
factories, beet sugar, an arsenal and arms factory, iron foundry, electric plants and 
coal briquettes. 

Pyengyang 

Location: Capital of South Pyengan province, on the Tatong River. Im- 
portant railway point. Oldest of Korean cities, dating from before the time 
of David. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1892. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Japan Methodist 
Church, Seventh Day Adventist, Congregational Church of Japan. 

Missionaries: A. G. Anderson, M.D., and Mrs. Anderson, Rev. W. BE. Shaw 
and Mrs. Shaw, Rev. J. Z. Moore and Mrs. Moore. W. M. F. S.: Misses Naomi A. 
Anderson, R.N., Ethel Butts, R.N., Mary M. Cutler, M.D., Grace L. Dillingham, 
Marguerite C. English, EH. Irene Haynes, Henrietta P. Robbins (on furlough), 
Edith F. Gaylord (on furlough), A. Jeannette Walter (on furlough), Esther L. 
Hulbert (on furlough), A. Evelyn Leadbeater, M.D., Louise Poinier, and Helen 
Boyles. 

Institutions: Boys’ High Se Bihens its Union Christian Hospital, School 
for Missionaries’ Children. W. F . S.: High School for Girls, Hospital and 
Home for the Blind. 

Avuu Kr Sun, Superintendent 


J. Z. Moorg, District Missionary 


SEOUL DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work in and about the national capital and part of Kyung- 
kui province. 
Location: In the Han river valley. This region is easy of access by rail 
and water. 
Seoul 


Location: Capital and most important city of Korea; a walled city twenty- 
six miles from the coast; intellectual, political and social center. A railroad center 
with one station, electric lights, telephone, telegraph, postal service, water-works, 
banks, hotels and trolley cars. 

Population: 300,000. Koreans, Japanese, Chinese and Europeans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S. A., 
Methodist ak ae Church, South, aes for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
International Y. M. A. (Korea), Y. M. A. (Japanese), British and Foreign 
Bible Society, uglish Salvation ‘Army, Tepen Methodist Church, Oriental Mis- 
sion, Japanese Presbyterian Church, Russian Orthodox, Congregational Church of 
Japan, The Seventh Day Adventist. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. D. Appenzeller (on furlough) and Mrs. Appenzeller 
(on furlough), Rey. A. L. Becker and Mrs. Becker, Rev. B. W. Billings (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Billings (on furlough), Rev. G. M. Burdick, Rey. E. M. 
Cable and Mrs. Cable, Norman Found, M.D., and Mrs. Found, R.N., Rev. J. V. 
Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. W. A. Noble and Mrs. Noble, Rev. J. D. 
Van Buskirk, M.D., and Mrs. Van Buskirk. W. F. M. S.: Misses Alice R. Appen- 
zeller, Blanche a Bair, Bernita Block, M.D., Charlotte Brownlee, Marie WB. 
Church, Marion L. Conrow (on furlough), Ada B. Hall, Alice Hunter, Jeanette 
C. Hulbert (on furlough), Jessie B. Marker, Harriet P. Morris, Olive FP. Pye (on 
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furlough), Elizabeth S. Robert, R.N., Mayme M. Rogers, R.N. (on furlough), 
Elma T. Rosenberger, R.N., Gertrude E. Snavely, Myrta Stover, Monetta Troxe ul, 
Edna M. Van Fleet, Mary . Young, Edith M. Royce, Mrs. Anna B. Chaffin, 
Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D., Bertha F. Starkey (for work among Japanese). 

Resident Bishop: Rey. J. C. Baker (Japan Mission Council and Korea Con- 
ference). 

Institutions: Paichai Boys’ High School, Union Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary, Pierson Memorial Bible Institute (Union), Chosen Christian College 
(Union), Severance Union Medical College, School for Missionaries’ Children, 
Christian Literature Society (Union). W. F. M. S.: Lillian Harris Memorial 
Hospital, Hwha College and High School (Day School and Kindergarten, six Day 
Schools), Bible Training School (Union), Social Evangelistic Center (Union). 

Kim CHone Oo, Superintendent 
W. A. Nose, District Missionary 


SUWON DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the southern counties in Kyungkui province and part of 
North Chungchong. 

Population: 150,000. 
‘ Industry: Great grain producing country, with many important market 
owns. 

Organization: Part of Seoul district until 1908, when it became a separate 
district. 

Suwon 


Location: West central part and capital of Kyungkui province. 
Missionary: W. fF’. M. 8S.: Miss Lula A. Miller, P. O. Chemulpo. 
Yr Ik Mo, Superintendent 
W. A. Nosie, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


WONJU DISTRICT 


Area: Covers eight counties—six in Kangwun province, one in North Chung- 
chong province, and one in Kyunghu province. Extends from the central range 
of mountains down through Korin to the east range. 

Population: 450,000. 

Industry: Production of rice and millet. 


Wonju 

Location: In Kangwun province; a strategic point from which the entire 
territory can be easily reached. 

Population: 3,000. 

Missionaries: S, E. McManis, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. MeManis, R.N. 
(on furlough). W. #7. M. S.: Miss Maude V. Trissel, Miss Esther Laird (on 
furlough) and Mrs. ©. D. Morris. 

Institution: Swedish Memorial Hospital. 

GYNN Hone Sik, Superintendent 
W. A. Nosiez, District Missionary 


YENGBYEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes mission work in North Pyengyang province and part of South 
Pyengyang province. 

Location: Northwestern part of Korea; mountainous country with a few 
large, fine towns; many small and scattered villages; improved highways to larger 
places, with auto. travel; but ep mountain towns can be reached only over great 
passes, on foot or on pack p 

Population: 600,000 ; Methodist responsibility 300,000, in the central part 
of the district. 

Industry: Farming and mining. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian. 


Yengbyen 
Location: Central part of northern Korea, walled in by mountains, twenty- 
three miles from Mochuri, the nearest railway station; surrounded by a stone 
wall built five hundred years ago. 
Population: 3,000. 
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Ww 


Missionaries: Mr. C. A. Sauer and Mrs. Sauer. W. F. M. S.: Miss Pthel 


Miller. 
Institutions: Boys’ High School (three years out of the five years in govern- 


ment school course). W. F#. M. S.: Girls’ Primary School (with three years of 


High), Kindergarten. 
Hynn Suk Cum, Superintendent 


W. E. Suaw, District Missionary, P. O. Pyeng Yang 


YICHUN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes six circuits. 

Population: More than 200,000. 

Organization: Became a separate district in December, 1921. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss G. HE. Snavely, P. O. Seoul. 
Im CuINn Kook, Superintendent 


G. M. Burpick, District Missionary, P. O. Seoul 


MANCHURIA DISTRICT 


Area: More than twice as large as Korea. 

Population: About 20,000,000. (Koreans, about 200,000.) 

Chief Centers: Harbin and Kirin. 

Oircuits: There are four circuits. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1920. The 
Northern Presbyterian and Southern Methodist Churches also have workers among 
Koreans in Manchuria; there is a division of territory so that there is no over- 
lapping or duplication. = 

Missionaries: Rey. C. S. Deming and Mrs. Deming, P. O. Harbin. 

Pat Hyune Sik, Superintendent 


C. S. Demine, District Missionary 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Philippine Islands, Malaya and Sumatra 


SINGAPORE AREA—Resident Bishop, Edwin F. Lee 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Area: 115,026 square miles. Includes a group of 3,141 islands, of which 
1,668 are named. 

Population: 11,000,000, half of whom live on the island of Luzon (area, 40,969 
square miles), the largest in the group. Negritos (aborigines) inhabit the west- 
ern coast; Igorots and other wild tribes live in the mountains; the Filipinos 
occupy the lowlands. They speak several dialects—Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Ibanag, Gaddang, Isnay, Bolinao, and Zambal. One per cent speak 
Spanish. English and Spanish are the official languages. 

Industry: Large quantities of rice, sugar, tobacco, mangoes, bananas, chicos, 
hemp, copra, papyas, lanzones, santol, guavas, are grown. Gold is mined. Coal 
mines are being developed. Iron, copper, gypsum, and asphalt clays are also 
found. Forty per cent of the islands is covered with merchantable timber, some of 
which is the finest in the world. 

Organization: First evangelical sermon was preached by Bishop Thoburn, 
in March, 1899, but mission work began in 1900 upon the arrival of Rev. T. H 
Martin. The mission was first attached to the Malaysia Conference as a district, 
but became a Mission Conference in 1905; and an Annual Conference in 1908. 
Rey. Homer C. Stuntz was the first superintendent, and first delegate to General 
Conference. ; 

Missions at Work: The Wvangelical Union was organized in 1902 by missions 
of the following churches: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
American Baptists, North American Board (Congregational), United Brethren, 
the Disciples of Christ affiliating. The Protestant Hpiscopal Church, Seventh 
Day Adventists, the American Bible Society, and the Y. M. C. A. also have 


work here. 
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Allotment of Territory: The Methodist Episcopal mission accepted assign- 
ment to the following provinces north of Manila: Zambales, Bataan, Rizal (part), 
Bulacan, Nueva Wcija, Pampanga, Tarlac, Pangasinan, Nueva Viscaya, Isabela, 
Cagayan, and Ilocos Sur, with about 2,500,000 people. 


NORTH CAGAYAN VALLEY DISTRICT 


Area: 10,000 square miles, including three provinces, Cagayan, Isabela and 
Nueva Vizcaya. 

Location: The northeast corner of Luzon. The Cagayan River with its 
tributaries drains a great fertile section from the high divide at Belite Pass, 353 
kilometers (220 miles), almost due north to the open sea at the river’s mouth, 
where Aparri is builded on the sandy delta. 

Transportation has been by way of the sea and river for ages. Though not 
entirely completed, the new government road is now passable from Manila to 
Aparri, 564 kilometers. This opens the door to many new comers who, in great 
numbers, are taking available lands under the homestead laws. This materially 
increases population and also the production of foodstuffs and tobacco. 

Population: 400,000 people live in 45 municipalities and 400 villages. Nearly 
50,000 are non-Christian mountain tribes. 

Industry: Farming everywhere; some fishing on the north coast. More 
than 500, bales of tobacco are grown and shipped each year. Corn and 
rice are widely grown. Hardwoods and cattle are shipped to Manila. 

Missions at Work: All three provinces are in territory assigned to the Meth- 
odist Mpiscopal Church. The Roman Catholic Church has many native priests. 
One seminary is training some 80 young priests. Also there are several strong 
parochial schools in charge of able nuns. There are one Independent Christian 
Mission pastor and two Pentecostal pastors in the district. 


Aparri 
Location: At the mouth of the Cagayan River. All shipping passes through 
the store houses of Aparri, making it our richest city. A private high school 
with 400 pupils is located here. 
Population: About 21,000. 


Tuguegarao 
Location: Near the line between Cagayan and Isabela province. Is the 
capital of Cagayan province. Has government High School with 1,200 pupils. 
Residence of Roman Catholic bishop and seat of their seminary. 
Population: 18,000. 
Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Girls’ Dormitory. 
Missionaries: W. Ff. M. S.: Misses Wilhelmina Erbst and Ruth E. J. Atkins. 


Benrro Tovera, Superintendent, P. O. Aparri, Cagayan 


SOUTH CAGAYAN VALLEY DISTRICT 


Bayombong 


Location: Center and capital of Nueva Vizcaya province. 
Population: 8,000. Has government high school with 700 students. 


Ilagan 


Location: Center and capital of Isabela province. Has 1,200 pupils in 
the government High School. Methodist Boys’ Dormitory. 
Population: 12,000. 


Crreraco INtIs, Superintendent, P. O. Hchague, Isabela 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: About 4,500 square miles. Includes the provinces of Nueva Hecija and 
Bulacan, just north of the City of Manila, excluding the towns of Polo, Obando, 
Meycauayan and Marilao. " P : 

Location: In the central valley of Luzon, well drained, fertile soil. There 
are seventy miles of railway in the district. The main roads are excellent 
and many auto trucks carry passengers and freight. There are 185 primary. and 
intermediate schools in the district; two government high schools and six private 
high schools. oe : 

Industries: The chief field product is rice; also sugar cane and gardening. 
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Fish ponds are cultivated and some open fishing engaged in. Duck farming com- 
mands large attention. Hach town has some special occupation such as hats, 
pottery, silk, furniture, shoes, pifia, and leather. Among our Protestant con- 
stituency we have a free and dependable class of tradesmen and craftsmen. 

Population: 468,195. Practically the entire population is Filipino and 
speak the Ilocano and the Tagalog, the majority of the population speaking the 
latter dialect. A few other tribes are along the borders, and some of the moun- 
tain peoples in the eastern part. The Tagalogs show the finest culture of the 
Hippie people, there being many authors and painters among the educated 
classes. 

Missions at Work: The FIivangelical Union has assigned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church the entire district. It is the only Protestant body officially 
working in the district. 


Malolos 


Location: Capital of Bulacan province, on a branch of the Pampanga river, 
twenty-five miles north of Manila. There is a government high school here 
with 1,000 students; a trade school turning out excellent work; and an inter- 
mediate school, which this year is occupying its second large building as well as 
the fine concrete structure built some years ago. Malolos is of historic note, it 
being for a few months the seat of government of the Philippine Republic under 
Aguinaldo. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. L. Beckendorf and Mrs. Beckendorf. 

Population: 25,000. 


Cabanatuan 


Location: Capital of Nueva Hecija on the Manila north road and a railroad 
terminal; capital of the province; buildings mostly of wood and corrugated iron; 
electric light and water system. 

Population: 34,000. 

Industry: Rice harvesting with threshing machines, storing of rice in large 
warehouses and the operation of numerous rice mills. Large sections of this prov- 
ince have been made more productive by an extensive irrigation system, completed 
by the Philippine government at Angat in this province. There are also large and 
valuable fish ponds in yarious parts of the province that yield increasingly large 
incomes to their owners. 


A. L. BECKENDORF, Superintendent, P. O. Malolos, Bulacan 


ILOCOS DISTRICT 


Area: 400 square miles. 

Location: West coast of Northern Luzon; that part of Ilocos province from 
the city of Vigan southward; 18 municipalities with 7 municipal districts and 
about 300 villages. All municipalities but five are connected by first-class roads. 
Travel is by motor-bus or coastwise shipping. Manila Railroad terminal is 100 
miles distant from Vigan. 

Population: Entire province (1918 census), 216,274; Methodist territory, about 
110,000. Principally Ilocanos, with a few villages of Tinguianes, and with scat- 
tered Igorotes in mountainous parts. Twenty-six thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four children are enrolled in public schools, 2,532 in high schools. There 
are also four private high schools and three Roman Catholic Colleges. 

Industries: Agriculture, grazing, sisal and hemp fiber extraction, lumbering, 
wood-working, fishing, weaving and a large variety of household industries. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1904. Now there are 
28 congregations.’ 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Disciples (United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society). 

Vigan 

Location: Capital of province of Ilocos Sur; center of commerce and wealth, 
and of political and social influence; seat of provincial high school. Roman 
Catholic stronghold; with resident Bishop, seminary, girls’ school, majestic cathe- 
dral and other imposing buildings, large staff of foreign and national priests and 
sisters. he city is compactly built up of numerous large, substantial buildings. 

Population: (1918) 17,765. 

Methodist Work: Principally among the more than 2,000 high school students. 
Many congregations in this province, with their local preachers, and also some 
members of Conference, have migrated to the promising Island of Mindanao, 
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while other congregations have been greatly depleted by losses of members who 
have gone to sugar estates in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Me Institutions: Student Church, Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormi- 
ory. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Moore (on furlough) and Mrs. Moore (on fur- 
lough). W.F. M. S.: Misses Anna Carson, R.N., Helen J. Wilk, Ellen A. Scheidt 
(on furlough). 


SEVERINO CorpERO, Superintendent, P. O. Narvacan, Ilocos Sur 


MANILA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the City of Manila, Rizal province lying east and north ot 
the city, a part of Bulacan province, a part of Cavite province, the Island of 
Corregidor, the provinces of Bataan and Zambales. 

Population: 500,000 people, who are Zambales, Tagalogs, Ilocanos, Pam- 
ep? in the provinces with Americans, Spaniards and Chinese and Japanese, in 

ie city. 


Manila 


Location: The “Pearl of the Orient” is situated on the Manila Bay, an 
oval body of water whose broad expanse of more than a thousand square miles 
must pass daily in and out the narrow “boca” at Corregidor, the only outlet. 
The quaint old walled city south of the Pasig River is rich in story and song and 
mystery, old convents, old schools and beautiful plazas and churches. Old palaces 
and council chambers with secret passages to the sea add flavor to the age of 
chivalry in which it yet stands. The Luneta, once the parade and execution 
ground of Spain, is now the show and playground of the city. In the center of 
the wide lawns and beautiful drives stands a monument to Jose Rizal, who less 
than thirty years ago was shot as an enemy to Church and State. North of the 
Pasig River lies the business part of the city. To reach it one must pass the 
beautiful Jones Bridge erected in honor of William A. Jones, author of the 
Jones Bill which ae great autonomy to the Filipinos. There are many modern 
business houses, banks and markets. Thousands of autos and good electric 
ear system furnish the transportation. 

Industries: a oil, sugar, hemp, and tobacco stand first in production 
and exportation. ats, baskets, and fine needle work also furnish employment 
for many people. 

Missions at Work: Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, United Brethren, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Adventists, Episcopal, Congregational and the Methodist Epis- 
copal. The Methodist Church began work in December, 1899. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. F. Cottingham and Mrs. Cottingham, Rev. KE. 8. Lyons 
and Mrs. Lyons, Rev. O. L. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Rey. P. D. Eddy and Mrs. 
Eddy, Rey. W. S. Palmer and Mrs. Palmer, Rev. A. L. Ryan and Mrs. Ryan, 
Rey. ‘8. W. Stagg (on furlough) and Mrs. Stagg (on furlough). Special Worker: 
Miss Gladys Hillard. W. M. F. S.: Misses Bertha Charles, Hawthorne Darby, 
M.D., Marguerite M. Decker (on furlough), Mary A. Evans, Elizabeth M. Gren- 
nan, R.N., Alice Maull, R.N. (on furlough), Rebecca Parish, M.D., Sallie C. 
Hawkins, R.N. (on furlough), Marguerite Hewson, Bertha Odee, R.N. 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ Dormitory, Union Theological Seminary, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Hugh Wilson Hall, Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital and Harris Memorial Training School. 


J. F. CorrinenHam, Superintendent 


PAMPANGA DISTRICT 


Location: In central Luzon: the entire Pampanga province and the three 
towns of Southern Tarlac. 

Industry: In natural resources, one of the richest districts in the islands. 

Pampanga District is famed for its rice fields and the production of sugar. 
Within the last few years four large centrals have been opened and great quanti- 
ties of sugar are now being grown and milled in the various centrals erected. 

Population: About 270,000. Pampangos, industrious and thrifty and pro- 
gressive. 


San Fernando 


Location: Capital of province, has beautiful government buildings, a large 
high school, Bieny public schools and one private school. 
Population: 23,000. 
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Missionaries: Rev. H. J. Riley (on furlough) and Mrs. Riley (on furlough). 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses Hazel Davis and Mary Deam. 
Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Dormitory. 


ARCADIO DE OcrRA, Superintendent, P. O. San Fernando 


PANGASINAN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Nueva Vizcaya province and Pangasinan province except 
Sees of Bautista, Alcala, Rosales, St. Tomas, and Balungao in the extreme 
south. 

Population: 650,000. In Pangasinan Ilocos, Pangasinan, Zambale, Tagalog, 
and Pampanga are spoken. Enrollment in the public schools of Pangasinan 
province is 58, 

Industries: Pangasinan is the second wealthiest province in the Philippines. 
It has a population of over 600,000 people, almost equally divided into Pangasi- 
nanes and Ilocanos who have come down from the North and occupied the 
border cities of the province. It is said that the province, if properly cultivated, 
will grow rice enough to feed the entire population of the Philippines. Besides 
rice, sugar, tobacco, and cocoanuts are raised in great quantities and are the 
chief products of the province. 


Dagupan 
Location: On the Lingayen Gulf, west coast of Luzon, a commercial center 
connected by fine roads and navigable rivers with nearby towns and by rail 
with Manila. : 
Population: 24,500. 
Lingayen 
Location: Capital of Pangasinan province, on the south shore of Lingayen 
gulf; educational center for the province. The government high school, normal 
und trade schools have 4,029 students. The intermediate and primary schools 
have 2,383 students. We have located our finest Provincial Church at Lingayen, 
which cost about 30,000 pesos. 
Missionaries: Rev. B. O. Peterson and Mrs. Peterson. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mildred M. Blakely, A. Armenia Thompson and Leila V. Dingle. 
Institutions: Boys’ Dormitory, Bible Training School. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


B. O. Pererson, Superintendent, P. O. Lingayen, Pangasinan 


TARLAC DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,962 square miles. 

Location: Includes parts of Tarlac, Nueva Hcija and Pangasinan provinces, 
with 30 towns and 527 barrios. Important centers of Methodist work are Paniqui 
and Camiling in Tarlac, and Rosales, a commercial and railroad center, in 
Pangasinan, San Jose, a commercial center, and Munoz, an agricultural center, 
both in Nueva Ecija province. 

Population: 302,631; Ilocanos, Pangasinanes, Tagalogs, and Pampangos. 

Industries: Rice, tobacco and sugar are the chief products here. Recently 
a Spanish company has opened a sugar central which cost over $3,000,000. 

At Tarlac City there is a large high school where the Mission owns suitable 
property for dormitory purposes. We have had no missionary in Tarlac since 
1918; one girls’ dormitory is maintained at this point. 


Paniqui 
Location: In the center of Tarlac province: junction of important railroads 
to the three provinces: residence of the District Superintendent. 
L. T. Tamayo, Superintendent, P. O. Paniqui, Tarlac 


MALAYA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and 
Sarawak (Borneo). 

Population: 3,500,000. Malays, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, Arabs, Japanese, 
Eurasians, and Europeans. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun by Rey. William F. 
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Oldham, who arrived in Singapore in 1885. Mission was organized in April, 1889, 
the Mission Conference in April, 1893, and the Annual Conference in 1902. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholics, Church of Eng- 
land (S. P. G.), English Presbyterian, Plymouth Brethren, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Assembly of God. 


SINGAPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 226 square miles. Includes the work on Singapore Island. 

Location: The Island of Singapore and Southern Johore at the southern end 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

Industry: Shipping and distributing center for Southeastern Asia, including 
the Malay Archipelago. 

Singapore 

Location: Capital of the Straits Settlements. Chief emporium of Southeast- 
earn Asia, the second port in the Hast, and one of the largest ports in the world 
in tonnage. A coaling station for steamers plying between Hurope and America 
and the Far Hast. 

Population: 550,000. (300,000 are Chinese.) 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885, and is conducted 
in English, Malay, Tamil and five dialects of Chinese—Hokkien, Foochow, Hing- 
hwa, Hakka and Cantonese. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (S. P. G.) and 
Zenana Missionary Society, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian Church of England, 
Plymouth Brethren, and Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. W. BE. Horley and Mrs. Horley, Mr. L. B. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Jenkins, Rev. J. F. Peat and Mrs. Peat, Rev. H. B. Amstutz and Mrs. 
Amstutz, Mr. Robert Dickson, Rey. Abel Eklund and Mrs. Hklund, Rev. Andrew 
McNab (on furlough) and Mrs. McNab (on furlough), Miss Clare Norton, Rev. 
P. B. Means and Mrs. Means, Miss Lorinne McLaughlin, Miss Emma Walker 
(on furlough). W. /’. M. S.: Misses Mabel Marsh, Rhetta Foote, Lora EH. Buel, 
Mabel B®. Harb, Lila Corbett, Mary BH. Olson, Catherine EB. Jackson (on furlough), 
Hiva I. Nelson (on furlough). 

Resident Bishop: Edwin F. Lee. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and branches: (Geylang English School, 
Paya Lebar English School, and Anglo-Chinese Continuation School), Jean Ham- 
ilton Theological School, Oldham Hall (Boys’ boarding school and private Day 
School). W. F. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School, Fairfield Girls’ School, Mary C. 
Nind Home and Hyeland Training School. 

W. EH. Horry, Superintendent, P. O. Singapore, 8. 8. 


IPOH DISTRICT 


Area: The principal points for Mission work are Ipoh, Kampar, Sitiawan, 
Taiping and Telok Anson. 

Population: 600,000. 

Ipoh 

Location: State of Perak, the second city in the Federated Malay States. 

Population: 65,000. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. H. Sullivan and Mrs. Sullivan, Rey. Lester Proebstel, 
Mr. W. H. Cordle and Mrs. Cordle (on furlough), Mr. Perey Bell. W. F. M. 8.: 
Minnie L. Rank, Marion D. Royce. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School and Horley Hall (Ipoh) with outstation 
schools at Kampar, Telok Anson and Parit Buntar. W. Ff’. M. S8.: Methodist Girls’ 
School (Ipoh). 


Sitiawan 


Location: A Chinese agricultural colony near the west coast of the Peninsula 
60 miles by motor car from Taiping or Ipoh. 

Missionaries: Rey. D. P. Coole and Mrs. Coole. W. F. M. S.: Miss Metcheld 
Dirksen, R.N. 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


Taiping 
Location: Capital of the State of Perak. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Lois Rea, Mirtha Shively, Ruth M. Har- 
vey (on furlough). 
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Institutions: Crandon Home and Lady Teacher Girls’ Sehool (Taiping) ; 
Mission Sanatorium, ‘The Nest,” is on Taiping Hills, altitude 4,000 feet, 8 miles 
from Taiping. 

Kampar 

Location: 24 miles by rail south of Ipoh. 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School for Boys. 


F. H. SuLLIvAN, Superintendent, P. O. Ipoh, F. M, 8. 


KUALA LUMPUR DISTRICT 


Area: The principal points for Mission work are Kuala Lumpur and Klang. 


Kuala Lumpur 

Location: Capital of the Federated Malay States and an important railway 
center. 

Population: 90,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. A. Blasdell (on furlough) and Mrs. Blasdell (on fur- 
lough), C. D. Patterson and Mrs. Patterson, Rey. R. Dean Swift and Mrs. Swift, 
Miss Ruth Sherwood. W. F. A. S.: Misses Lydia Urech, Mary Whitfield, Thirza 
BE. Bunce (on furlough), Florence BE. Kleinhenn (on furlough). 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School and 
Holt Hall Boarding School. 


Klang 
Location: State of Selangor, near Port Swettenham. ; 
Missionaries: Rey. G. V. Summers and Mrs. Summers, Rey. R. B. Zumstein 
and Mrs. Zumstein, Miss Hazel M. Depler. 
Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School, and Methodist Girls’ School. 


MaArMADUKE DopsworrH, Superintendent, P. O. Malacca, S. S. 


MALACCA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. Includes work in the British Colony of Malacca, 
entire State of Negri Sembilan and the northern part of the Mohammedan State 
of Johore. 

Population: 365.000, of which 172,000 are Malay Mohammedans, practi- 
eally untouched by Christianity. 

Industries: Production of tin, rubber, cocoanuts and rice. 


Malacca 


Location: On the west coast of the Malay Peninsula about 120 miles north of 
Singapore. Oldest in the Straits. Contains the ruins of an ancient cathedral 
built by the Portuguese early in the 16th century in which is a tablet marking the 
tomb of St. Francis Navier, whose body was removed to Goa in 1553. Marks 
of Portuguese and Dutch occupation are seen on every hand. It is now a part 
of the Straits Settlements, which is a British Crown Colony. 

Population: (Town of Malacea) 30,671. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (S. P. G.) and 
Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. Marmaduke Dodsworth and Mrs. Dodsworth, Rev. Lloyd 
A. Chacey, Rev. R. D. Roche (on furlough) and Mrs. Roche (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Gazelle Traeger, Ada Pugh, Della Olson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School. Malay Hostel. W. F. M. S8.: Rebecca 
Cooper Suydam Girls’ School and Shellabear Hall Boarding School and Orphanage. 


Seremban 


Location: Southern part of Malay Peninsula, not on the coast, but one of 
the division points of the main line of the F. M. S. Railway. Capital of the 
State of Negri Sembilan. 

Population: 18,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England (iS. P. G.) and 
Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. W. Bowmar and Mrs. Bowmar. 

Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


MARMADUKE DopswortH, Superintendent, P. O. Malacca, S. 8. 
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PENANG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the Island of Penang, Province Wellesley on the mainland 
opposite Penang, the Unfederated Malay States of Kedah and Perlis, up to the 
Siamese border. 

Industries: Production of rubber, tin, cocoanuts and rice. 


Penang 

Location: On Penang Island, off the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 400 
miles north of Singapore. 

Population: 325,000; principally Chinese, Tamils (Indians) and Malays. 
There are 200,000 Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Church of Mngland 
(S. P. G.), and the Plymouth Brethren. 

Missionaries: Rev. G. F. Pykett and Mrs. Pykett, Rev. P. L. Peach and Mrs. 
Peach (on furlough), Rey. W. A. Schurr and Mrs. Schurr, Rev. I. S. Motz and 
Mrs. Motz, Misses Eva M. Sadler, R.N., and Petula DuMez. W. I’. M. S.; Misses 
Carrie C, Kenyon, Norma Craven, Ruth Johnston, Jessie Brooks (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese ‘School and Branches (Anglo-Tamil School, 
Bukit Mertajam, Parit Buntar School and Nibong Tebal Schools). W. F. MM. S.: 
Winchell Home for Girls and Alexandra Home for Destitute Women, Anglo-Chi- 
nese Girls’ School (Bukit Mertajam). 


G. F. Pykert, Superintendent, P. O. Penang, 8S. S. 


SIBU (SARAWAK, BORNEO) DISTRICT 


Sarawak 

Area: 70,000 square miles. 

Location: An independent State in Northwest Borneo, governed by a British 
Rajah. (The present Rajah, His Highness Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, G.C.M.G., 
is the eldest son of the Second Rajah, Sir Charles Brooke, G.C.M.G.) Two days’ 
distant from Singapore by steamer due east on China Sea. 

Population: 600,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1902. Our work is 
confined to a large and well organized Christian Chinese colony in the general 
district of Sibu. Wireless communication. 

Industries: Rubber and rice cultivation. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Chureh of England (8S. VP. G.), 
and Roman Catholic. 

Sibu 

Location: 70 miles from the sea. up the Rejang River. Agricultural colony 
located here, 

Missionaries: Rev. J. M. Hoover and Mrs. Hoover, and Rey. D. P. Coole, 
District Missionary. 

Institutions: A large agricultural colony (Chinese) has been established by 
our Mission, and has been for 25 years under the direction of J. M. Hoover. Mrs. 
Hoover is in charge of a school for girls. 


J. M. Hoover, Superintendent, P. O. Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo 


SUMATRA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 68,000 square miles. Includes the districts of the Hast Coast of 
Sumatra and of Palembang. Atjeh, the province in the extreme northern part of 
the Island, is not yet open to mission work. 

Population: 2,000,000 for the east coast of Sumatra and 1,000,000 for Palem- 
bang district; most Mohammedans, some animistic tribes in the interior. Meth- 
odist work is among the Chinese, Batak and Ambonese groups, and church work 
is conducted in Hnglish, Malay, Batak, and three dialects of Chinese. 

Organization: As a separate Mission, February, 1922; formerly North Su- 
matra District of the Netherlands Indies Mission Conference; a Mission Con- 
ference, January, 1925; divided into three circuits, January, 1929; work in 
Netherlands Indies Mission Conference consolidated in 1929 under Sumatra 
Mission Conference. 4 bakit 
+ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Roman Catholic. The Rhenish 
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Mission works among Toba Bataks of interior, and the Dutch Mission works 
among Karo Bataks on the plateau of the interior. 


ASAHAN DISTRICT 


Area: 25,000 square miles. Rich plains or jungle land lying between the 
mountains and the coast, from the equator north to Medan district. Includes the 
Tebing Tinggi, Kisaran, Tandjong Balei and Rantau Prapat circuits. 

Population: Malays along the coast, who are Mohammedan. Between 10,000 
to 20,000 Bataks who are still heathen. Chinese in the towns. Many Javanese 
coolies work on the estates. 

Industries: Rubber, oil-palm, tea, coffee, tobacco, copra, rice, fish. 

Organization: Methodist work began here in 1912. No other Protestant 
Mission is working in this district. 


Tebing Tinggi Circuit 

Location: Includes territory surrounding the city of Tebing Tinggi and joins 
the Medan Circuit on the north. An important railway center and is surrounded 
by numerous rubber and tobacco estates. 

Organization: Methodist work began in 1914. Several new mission stations 
of the jungle have been opened in this circuit during the past year. 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School, Tebing Tinggi, Methodist Boys’ School, 
Pematang Siantar. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. H. Prussner and Mrs. Prussner. 


Kisaran-Tandjong Balei Circuit 


Location: Includes the cities of Kisaran and Tandjong Balei and the country 
surrounding, lying between the coast and mountains. Largest rubber estates here. 
The United States Rubber Estate is located in this circuit. Also the city of 
Bagan Si Api Api, the second largest fishing station in the world. 

Industries: Rubber, copra, oil-palm and _ fish. 

Population: Malays along the coast; Bataks in the inland jungle and high- 
lands; many Chinese in the towns. Bagan Si Api Api has 13,000 Chinese. 

Organization: Methodist work was started among the Bataks in 1912. No 
other Protestant Mission is working in this circuit. 

Institutions: Dutch-Malay School, Kisaran. Methodist Boys’ School, Tand- 
jong Balei. . 
us es iaiidaeate : Rey. J. P. Stamer and Mrs. Stamer, Rev. J. C. Hamel and Mrs. 

amel, 


Rantau Prapat Circuit 


Location: Towns of Laboean Bilik, Rantau Prapat, and the territory inland 
among the Bilah and Paneh Rivers. ‘These two rivers unite to form the Brom- 
bang River at Laboean Bilik, a town about 10 miles inland. Rantau Prapat is 
the southern terminus of the Deli Railroad. 

Population: Malays, Chinese and Bataks. 

Industries: Rubber, copra, oil-palm and fish. 

Organization: Methodist work began in this cireuit in 1924. No other Mis- 
sion is working in this section. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. M. Worthington and Mrs. Worthington. P. O. Rantau 
Prapat, Sumatra. 


A. H. PRUSSNER, Superintendent, P. O. Tebing Tinggi, Sumatra 


MEDAN DISTRICT 


Location: Includes the territory surrounding the city of Medan, the capital of 
the East Coast Province, and the coastal region north to Atjeh. Chief centers 
are the city of Medan, population 50,000; Bindjei, population 18,000; and Pang- 
kalan Brandan. There are other smaller centers. 

Industries: The chief tobacco plantations of the province are found in this 
district. There are also numerous rubber plantations. One of the most produc- 
tive oil fields of the Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij is located near Pangka- 
lan Brandan. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1906. The Rhenish Mis- 
sion has a minister located in the city of Medan to look after their Batak Chris- 
tians. Seventh Day Adventists have a native preacher. 
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Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School and Methodist Girls’ School, Medan. 
Methodist Boys’ School, Bindjei. oo 

Missionaries: Rey. R. L. Archer (on furlough) and Mrs. Archer (on fur- 
lough), Rey. A. V. Klaus and Mrs. Klaus, Rev. N. T. Gottschall and Mrs. Gott- 
schall (November, 1929), Miss E. Stella Cass. W. F. M. S.: Misses June Redin- 
ger and Freda Chadwick. 


A. V. Kraus, Superintendent, P. O. Medan, Sumatra 


PALEMBANG DISTRICT 


Population: 1,000,000 in district of Palembang, of which the city of Palem- 
bang is the capital, with a population of over 85,000 Malays, Chinese, Arabs, and 
Bataks. Palembang has the second largest colony of Arabs in the whole Archi- 
pelago, excelled only by Soerabaya. As Palembang was for centuries the seat of 
ri Old Malay kingdom, Malay and Mohammedan influence is very strong in this 
city. 

_ Industries: Oil fields, rubber, cocoanut, cotton, and coffee. (Large oil refin- 
eries at Pladjoe, three miles below Palembang.) 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908. 

Palembang is an Oriental Venice, consisting of many small islands, inter- 
sected by canals. The native houses for the most part are built only a few feet 
above the water level of the river. 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School, Palembang. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. C. Bower and Mrs. Bower. 


H. C. Bower, Superintendent, P. O. Palembang, South Sumatra 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


India and Burma 


BENGAL CONFERENCE 


Area: 80,000 square miles; includes the province of Bengal, the largest and 
most thickly populated province of India, together with a narrow strip of Bihar 
stretching from Bengal toward Lucknow along the East Indian Railway. 

Population: In Bengal, 47,592,462, and in Bihar covered supposedly by our 
work, 500,000. 

Industries: Jute and rice extensively grown in the lower lands which are 
made fertile by the Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers and their tributaries; tea 
grown on the slopes of the Himalayas in the north, coal mined extensively all 
about Asansol and in Bihar, iron in pig iron form produced in large quantities 
(for export) about Asansol, and to the south. Barley, wheat, pulses and oil seeds 
are grown in small quantities all over the province, and rice and tobacco for local 
consumption are grown extensively. Thirty-seven millions of the population of 
Bengal derive their support from the cultivation of crops, and trade in the same, 
and the trade in these crops, as well as the import of needed articles and supplies, 
has destined for Calcutta a great future as a world trade center. : 

Organization: Mission work was begun in 1873, and the Conference organized 
in 1888. The Conference is divided into seven districts, partly according to area, 
but as far as practicable, according to languages. 


ASANSOL DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles, including parts of Burdwan, Birbhum, Manbhum 
and Bankura civil districts. ; : 

Population: 1,000,000, including people of many tongues; work being carried 
on in Bengali, Hindi, Santali and English. 


Asansol 


Location: Headquarters of Asansol Civil sub-division, an important railway 
junction 132 miles from Calcutta. : ‘ 5; 

Population: 24.000 Indians and 2,000 Europeans. English, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali and Santali are the principal languages used. IExcellent roads in all directions 
are lined with numerous villages. 
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Industry: Center of coal industry, as well as of iron production, with nearby 
engineering concerns producing steel products, also center of large firebrick and 
pottery manufacture. 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883 (English), and 
in 1888 Indian. 
Churches at Work: Among Indians, Methodist Episcopal only. 


Missionaries: Rev. H. ©. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey, Rev. F. G. Williams and 
Mrs. Williams. W. F. M. S.: Miss Carpenter (on furlough), and Miss Thelma 
Rebstack. 

Institutions: Ushagram (The Village of the New Day), with agricultural 
and industrial ee in connection with village, and day and boarding school 
activities. W. F. M. : Bengali Girls’ Boarding School, Hindi Girls’ Day and 
Boarding School, and pts Girls’ Day School. 


H. E. Dewey, Missionary Superintendent 


BIRBHUM DISTRICT 


Area: Includes sections of two other civil districts, approximately 1,950 
square miles. 


Population: 902,000. 
Bolpur 


Location: On the East Indian Railway loop line; 99 miles from Calcutta. 

Se prcpetations About 8,000 of all castes, practically all Bangalis who are 
indus 

General: In the near neighborhood is Santi Niketan, the great interna- 
tional university of Rabindranath Tagore, which draws large numbers of visitors 
annually. 

Industry: One of the greatest rice milling centers in Bengal. 

Missionaries: Rev. Gottlieb Schanzlin (on furlough) and Mrs. Schanzlin (on 
furlough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Katherine M. Kinzly (on furlough). 

Institution: W. F. M. 8.: Bible Women’s Training School. 


Suri 


Location: Headquarters of the Birbhum civil district and the Suri sub- 
division which includes Bolpur, Hetanpur and Sainthia. The Oudal Branch 
of the East Indian Railway connects Sainthia with the Bengal coal region. Two 
other lines are under construction, which will make Sainthia a large important 
junction. Suri is the headquarters of the civil district. Two high schools (one 
government) and many smaller schools are here. 

Population: About 9,000 of all castes of Hindus and some Mohammedans; a 
large number of educated Indians connected with the law courts. 

Historical: Mission work was begun in 1821 by Mr. James Williamson, who 
arrived in India in 1821 as a surgeon on board the “Heroine.” He was sent by 
Doctors Carey and Marshman from Serampore. The present Rivers Thompson 
Girls’ School was the first Girls’ School in Bengal. In February, 1921, Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher made the first appointment to this place, the station having 
been made over to the Methodist Episcopal Church by the Hnglish Baptists. 

Industry: Agriculture, coal mining, export of wood. 


H. M. Swan, Missionary Superintendent 


CALCUTTA BENGALI DISTRICT 


Area: Work among the Bengali speaking population of Calcutta and vicinity. 
Population: 2,000,000 
Calcutta 
(See Gazetteer, under English district) 


Missionaries: Rev. B. W. Tucker and Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. D. H. Lee. W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Lula Boles and Mabel Eddy. 

Institutions: Collins Institute, Collins Boarding and Training School, Jhan- 
jra Boarding School, Lee Memorial Mission, Beliaghatta Boys’ Boarding "School, 
Girls’ High and Training School. 


H. BE. Dewey, Missionary Superintendent 
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CALCUTTA HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


‘ti “ie Work among the Hindustani speaking population of Calcutta and 
vicinity. 

Population: 500,000. 

Calcutta 
(See Gazetteer, under English district) 

Missionaries: Rev. D. H. Manley and Mrs. Manley, Rev. GC. H. Archibald 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Archibald (on furlough). W. #. M. S.: Misses Doris 
Welles and F. Pearl Madden. 


D. H. Mantery, Superintendent 


ENGLISH DISTRICT 


Area: The work among Europeans in Calcutta, Darjeeling, Asansol, Gomoh 
and Rampurhaut. 


Calcutta 


Location: Principal port in Asia, on the Hoogly river, ninety miles from 
the Bay of Bengal. Imposing government buildings, business blocks, residences 
and churches. One of the most famous streets in the world faces the commons 
and is given up largely to hotels and clubs. Streets, except in a part of the 
native quarters, are wide, well-paved and clean. Schools and colleges are numer- 
ous and standard of education high. 

Population: Over 1,200,000: Hindus sixty-five per cent, Mohammedans 
twenty-nine per cent, Christians four per cent. Fifty-seven languages spoken. 

Industry: Extensive docks and dockyards. Jute and cotton mills stud the 
rivér banks for forty miles. Mineral wealth and development of industries in 
surrounding districts offer unlimited opportunities for aggressive evangelism. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1873 by the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Oxford 
Mission, English Baptists, London Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Mission of the DWstablished and Free Churches of Scotland, Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, General Missionary Board of the Pentecostal Church of the 
Nazarene, Seventh-Day Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. S. Gibbons and Mrs. Gibbons, Rev. G. S. Henderson, 
Rey. W. G. Griffiths (on furlough) and Mrs. Griffiths (on furlough), Rev. C. S. 
Thoburn and Mrs. Thoburn, Rev. H. J. Smith (on furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on 
furlough), Rev. W. B. Foley and Mrs. Foley. W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen Draper, 
M. Pearl Hughes (on furlough), Anna Collins. 

Institutions: Calcutta Boys’ School (English), Industrial Home for Men, 
Kidderpore Church and Seamen’s Mission (HWnglish). W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ High 
School (English). 


Darjeeling 

Location: Headquarters of Darjeeling civil district, in the lower Himalayas, 
most northern part of Bengal province; 379 miles by rail from Caleutta; one of 
the most delightful health resorts in India; ideal climate for children. 

Population: 17,000; steadily increasing. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of Scotland, Church of 
England, Union Chapel, and Tibetan Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. M. Swan and Mrs. Swan, Rey. E. 8. Johnson, and Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. J. W. Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln. W. FP. M. S.: Misses Emma J. 
Barber, C. Josephine Stahl and Mrs. Leila Engberg (contract). : 

Institutions: W. F’. M. S8.: Queen’s Hill School for Girls; up-to-date buildings ; 
school opened in new building in March, 1926; Mount Hermon Wstate—consists 
of 85 acres with 28 cottages and a large house used as a hostel for boys. 


Asansol 
(See Gazetteer, under Asansol District) 


Missionaries: Rev. H. B. Dewey and Mrs. Dewey. 
Institution: Asansol Methodist Church: English work chiefly among em- 
ployees of the railway and collieries. 
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Gomoh and Rampurhaut 
, (See Gazetteer, under Birbhum District) 
Work: Both are growing stations and services are held on Sundays in the 
Railway Institute. 
E. S. Jounson, Superintendent 


GOMOH DISTRICT 


Missionaries: Rey. James Lyon (retired) and Mrs. Lyon (retired). 
JAMES Lyon, Missionary Superintendent 


PAKAUR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,488 square miles; along both sides of the railway for 100 miles; 
Ganges river, on the east, Raj Mahal hills on the west. 
Population: 1,668,822. 


Pakaur 


Location: On the railway, 169 miles from Calcutta; residence of an Indian 
Raja; English magistrate’s Sub-Divisional Court. 

Population: 10,000 in the city itself; Bengali, Hindustani, and Santali lan- 
guages commonly spoken. 

Industry: Center of one of the greatest stone and shellac producing areas 
in India; over 6,170,000 pounds of shellac shipped from Pakaur in twelve months ;. 
also a rice and jute exporting center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1884. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. Ff. M. 8.: Misses Pauline Grandstrand, Mildred Pierce, 
Beulah M. Swan (on furlough). 

Institutions: Santali Boys’ Upper Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Upper Primary Bengali School, Girls’ Upper Primary Santari School, Lace School, 
Women’s Industrial School, Hospital and Dispensary. 


H. M. Swan, Superintendent 


BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


Area: 48,075 square miles; includes the Bombay Presidency north of the 
Belgaum civil district and south of the Surat civil district, the southwest part 
of the Central Provinces including Nagpur, Chanda and Berar eivil districts, 
and the northwest section of Hyderabad State, the whole including the territory 
occupied by the Marathi speaking peoples. 

Population: 6,883,612. Marathi is the chief language of the Conference ; 
Hindustani, Gujarati, and Kanarese are also spoken. 

Organization: Organized from parts of the South India and Bengal Confer- 
ences in 1892; and reorganized in 1922, by the exclusion of Gujarat, and the 
inclusion of the Marathi districts of the Central Provinces Conference. 


BASIM DISTRICT 


Area: 15,000 square miles. Comprises Basim, Mangrul, Pusad, Taluqs, in 
Berar and Nanded District, and part of Purbhani District in Hyderabad State. 

Population: 832,000. Marathi spoken. 

Industry: Agriculture, the chief crops being cotton and jawari (kaffir corn). 
Most of the land is fertile. 

Organization: Work was begun by independent missionaries in 1884, and 
taken over by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1895. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Dpiscopal only. 


Basim 

Location: Head of the Basim Taluq, 1,858 feet above sea level, and fifty-two 
miles from Akola, its railway station. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industry: Ginning factories, and cotton presses. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. LeRoy Lightfoot and Mrs. Lightfoot, Rev. W. B. Collier 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Collier (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Edna 
Holder and Hmma Stewart. 
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Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Anglo-Vernacular Middle School and Or- 
phanage. W. FP. M. S.: Girls’ School and Orphanage, including Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School. 


Hingoli 


Location: Thirty miles south of Basim. Reached by rail from the south. 
Population: 14,000. 


Nanded 


_ Location: Head of Nanded civil district in Hyderabad State on the Godavari 
River, and on the railway. Contains the second largest Sikh temple in India. 
Population: 23,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1915. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
LeRoy Licurroot, Superintendent, P. O., Puntamba. 


BOMBAY-POONA DISTRICT 


Bombay Section 


Area: 3,000 square miles, includes Bombay city and surrounding country. 
Population: 2,000,000. 


Bombay 


Area: Twenty-two square miles. 

Location: On the island of Bombay ; united to mainland by causeways. Capital 
of Bombay Presidency and principal seaport of West India. Noted for beauty of 
scenery and fine harbor. Houses are well built, streets broad with fine public 
buildings. 

Population: 1,250,000. Great variety of national types. 

Industry: Next to New Orleans, Bombay is the largest cotton exporting center 
in the world. Scores of cotton mills are in prosperous operation. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. Organized work 
in six languages, English, Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, Kanarese, Telugu. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Board (Congregational), 
Missionary Settlement for University Women, Church Missionary Society, Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, United Free Church of Scotland, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, Salvation Army, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. N. Warner and Mrs. Warner, Rey. Steadman Aldis (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Aldis (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary BH. Badley, 
Bernice FE. Elliott (on furlough), Leona BE. Ruppel, Clara Kleiner, Florence F. 
Masters (on furlough), and M. A. ©. Feline. 

Resident Bishop: Brenton T. Badley. 


Igatpuri 
Location: 85 miles from Bombay on the G. I. P. Railway; head of the Igat- 
puri taluka. 
Population: 10,000. 
Industries: Railway division point; farming. 
Missionaries: Rey. C. L. Wood (on furlough) and Mrs. Wood (on furlough). 


Kalyan 

Location: 34 miles from Bombay on the tidal river Ulhas; an important 
railway junction of the northeast and southeast dines of the G. I. P. Railway; 
liead and port of the Kalyan taluka. F f r i 

Population: 45,000; largely Marathi; others are Gujaratis and Hindustanis. 

Rasisittes' Railway, farming, salt export, brick making. j 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Church work was begun in 1875. Work 
is carried on in Marathi, Gujarati and Wnglish. 

A. N. WARNER, Superintendent 


P. B. KarinprKar, Assistant Superintendent 


POONA SECTION 


Area: 3,000 square miles, extending from Karjat to Dhond, 150 miles on the 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, with large unworked areas on both 
sides. 

Population; 600,000; Marathis. 
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Poona 

Location: 120 miles south of Bombay. This was formerly the capital city of 
the Maretta Kingdom, until it was annexed by the British in 1817. It is now 
an important Government center, and for several months each year is the capital 
city of the Bombay Presidency, the Governor and political staff residing here. 
It is the most influential Brahmin city in the Indian empire. 

Population: 140,000. 

es Industries: Important center of trade; brass work; paper, cotton and silk 
mills. 

Hducational: In proportion to its population, one of the greatest educational 
centers in India, with six colleges: The Ferguson, the New Poona College, Dec- 
ean College, College of Engineering, College of Agriculture and the Medical Col- 
lege. There are seven high schools for boys, one being a Christian school; all 
the others are controlled by, or aided by, Government. This is true of the colleges, 
also, ont that two of them, while receiving Government aid, are under Indian 
control. E 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was opened in 18752 now the center 
of several circuits. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Free Church of Scotland, The Scot- 
tish Missionary Society (Church of Scotland), two Missions of the Church of Hng- 
land and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Agnes C. W. Dove, L. M. Greene and 
Flora Quirin. , 

Institutions: Marathi Boys’ High School. W. F. M. 8.: Anglo-Indian Home 
and Taylor High School for Girls; six lower grade vernacular schools—three each 
for girls and boys. 

Telegaon 


; Peed ag On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, twenty-three miles north 
of Poona. 

Population: 4,000. An important center of a thickly populated country, four 
hundred square miles of which are packed full of villages for which the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is entirely responsible. 

Institution: W. F. M. S8.: The Ordelia M. Hillman Girls’ School. 

A. N. Warner, Superintendent 


S. B. Duss, Assistant Superintendent 


NAGPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 19,700 square miles, embracing much of the Marathi speaking section 
of the Central Provinces excluding Berar in part. 

Population: 2,000,000. Our share one-half with 1,969 villages. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scottish Episcopal, Church of Eng- 
land (English work), United Free Church of Scotland, Y. M. C. A., and Roman 
Catholic. 

Nagpur 

Location: Capital of Central Provinces, on the railway, 520 miles from 
Bombay, 701 from Calcutta, 740 from Delhi. Line completed and in operation. 

Population: 150,000. Wighty-five per cent Hindus; 4,000 Christians. 

Industry: Leading industrial and commercial town in Central India—prin- 
cipal trade with Bombay. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Established Church of Scotland and Y. M. C. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. EB. Borgman and Mrs.:Borgman. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
May Sutherland, Mildred Drescher, Eva Penner. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Anglo Vernacular Middle School and Or- 
phanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage, Normal 
School. 

Kampti 

Location: Ten miles from Nagpur; the cantonment for the capital. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industry: Rich manganese mines near the city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. In 1889 the 
school and property of the United Free Church of Scotland were transferred to 
the Methodist mission. No other Protestant mission is at work in the field. 
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Gondia 


Location: A railway junction station in Bhandara civil district, 81 miles 
from Nagpur, and 601 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi; Hindustani is also spoken. The 
town is fast growing. 

Industry: Railway center, receiving goods from surrounding country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. No other Prot- 
estant mission in the field. 


Brahmapuri 
Location: On B. N. Railway narrow gauge line from Gondia to Chanda. 


Tahsil head centering a Circuit of 344 villages, containing a population of 140,000 
in all. Connected by metal road and Railway with Nagpur, 70 miles. 
Population: 6,000. Vernacular is Marathi. 
Industry: A farming center, bangle making and other local interests. 
_ Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1910. No other 
mission in the field. 
Institutions: Primary Day School for Boys. Government aided. 


Ramtek 


Location: Terminus of a short line of B. N. Railway. Twenty-four miles 
northeast of Nagpur. Tahsil head centering an area of 1,129 square miles, in a 
givens of 310 villages, and 90,311 population. Connected by a metal road with 

agpur. 
_ Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi. A religious center for the 
Hindus. A sacred place where hundreds of thousands come for worship. 

Industry: A farming center with many local industries. Surrounded by rich 
manganese mines. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun about 1900. No other 
mission is at work in the entire field. 

Institutions: Primary Day Schools for Boys. Government aided. 


Umrer 


Location: 30 miles from Nagpur on B. N. Railway narrow gauge and metal 
road to Chanda. Tahsil head centering an area of 1,040 square miles, in a circuit 
of 411 villages with a population of 133,567. 

Population: 10,000. Vernacular is Marathi. 

Industry: Centering farming interests. Cotton ginning and press factory, 
weaving silks, ete. 

Organization: The Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1905. No 
other mission is at work in the entire field. 

Institutions: Primary Day Schools for Boys. Government aided. 


J. E. Boraman, Superintendent 


PUNTAMBA DISTRICT 


Area: 990 square miles. Puntamba District comprises the Kopergaon taluka 
of the Ahmednagar District in the Bombay Presidency. 

Population: 226,710 in 275 villages, Marathi speaking; Christians in over 
50 villages; a mass movement center. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Salvation Army, Wesleyan Methodist, 
ghee Missionary Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and Roman 

atholic. 

Organization: Work begun in 1892 and till 1925 was a part of the Poona 

District, at which time it was made a separate district. 


Kopergaon 
Location: Between Igatpuri and Puntamba on the Railway; head of the 
Kopergaon taluka. 
Population: 6,000. 2 
Industry: Sugar making from sugar cane. 


Puntamba 
Location: On the Godavery River; 190 miles from Bombay and 53 from 
Ahmednagar. 4 
Population: 5,600. . 
Industry: There is a little farming but the place is noted all over the Marathi 
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country as a place of pilgrimage as the Godavery River is considered very sacred 
at that place. 

Missionaries: Rev. Arthur Richards and Mrs. Richards. W. Ff. M. 8S.: Dr. 
Anna M. Wood and Miss Agnes Abbott. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary and Middle School and Orphanage. W. Ff. M.S.: 
Girls’ School and Orphanage. Dispensary. 


Rahata 


Location: Between Puntamba and Ahmednagar, 10 miles from the railway. 
Population: 5,000. 
Industry: Growing of sugar cane. 


ARTHUR RICHARDS, Superintendent, P. O. Puntamba 


BURMA CONFERENCE 


Area: 230,000 square miles; includes all of Burma. 

Location: Along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. In the north the 
uplands reach almost to the snow line; in the south are fertile plains. Islands 
are numerous along the shore, the largest being fifty miles long. 

Population: 13,169,099 (1921). Burmese number 7,500,000. Other races, 
in order of numbers, are the Shans, Karens, Talaings, Chins and Kachins, all 
of Mongolian origin. The Buddhism of the Burmans is mixed with spirit worship ; 
they are free from caste restraint; and are the most literate of heathen peoples. 
The Animists (non-Buddhists) are spirit worshipers. There are also Mohamme- 
dans (500,000), Hindus (500,000), and Christians (210,000). 

Organization: Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn. Later, 
the mission became the Burma District of the Bengal-Burma Conference; and in 
1901, in accordance with action of General Conference of 1900, it was organized 
into the Burma Mission Conference by Bishop Warne; it became an Annual 
Conference on November 24, 1927. The Conference is divided into five districts, 
Pegu (Burmese), Rangoon (Burmese), Chinese, Indian and MPnglish. 

Missions at Work: The Methodist Episcopal Church, American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Seventh Day Adventists, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, Salvation Army, and Roman Catholic Church. The English Wes- 
leyan Methodist Mission occupies Upper Burma. 


Rangoon 


Location: Capital of Burma; on both sides of Hlaing River at its junction 
with the Pegu and Pazunduang streams, twenty-one miles from the sea. 

Population: 375,000; Methodists primarily responsible for 100,000. 

Industry: Famous for its earvings in wood and ivory, and the beauty of its 
work in silver. Wxtensive trade in rice, timber and petroleum products, all of 
which are milled and refined in Rangoon. 

Historical: The Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon is the most magnificent 
shrine of Buddhism. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. W. Bell and Mrs. Bell; Rev. D. C. Baldwin (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Baldwin (on furlough), Rev. J. R. Boyles and Mrs. Boyles. 
Miss Hdith J. Christenson; Mr. H. M. Emerson (contract) ; Rev. H. J. Harwood 
and Mrs. Harwood, Rev. C. H. Riggs ‘and Mrs. Riggs. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Gladys Moore, Hazel Winslow, Lorraine Bennett (on furlough), Hlsie Power, 
Emma Amburn, Grace Stockwell, Grace Wasem, Hdith Stouffer (detained). 

Institutions: Boys’ High School (Burmese), Anglo-Chinese Sehool for Boys, 
Tamil Schools. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School (Mnglish), Burmese Girls’ High 
School, Vernacular Burmese Girls’ School, Chinese Girls’ School, Tamil schools. 


Pegu 

Area: 5,574 square miles (1921). Circuit of Pegu, Lower Burma on the 
main line railway. 
Res Panes 8 Cireuit 579,121; city 17,985 (1921). Methodist responsibility 
250, 
R Historical: Formerly the capital of the kingdom of Pegu. The Methodist 
mission house is built on the old fortifications of the city. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1895, 
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‘ 


Missions at Work: Mission work is carried on by the American Baptists in 


Burmese and Karen; by the Methodists in Burmese, Tamil, Hindustani, and 
Chinese. 


_ Missionaries : Rey. B. M. Jones and Mrs. Jones. W. F. M. S.: Miss Sadie 
Smith. d 
Institutions: Burmese Schools, Chinese School, Telugu School. 


Syriam 
Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. 
Location: Five miles east of Rangoon on the Pegu river. Old Capital of the 
Portuguese kingdom in Burma centuries ago. 
Population: Circuit 200,000. 
Industry: The refineries of the Burma Oil Company are located here. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1904. 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; American Baptists and Church of 
Wngland in the circuit. 


Missionaries: Rey. M. A. Clare and Mrs. Clare. 
Institution: Syriam High School. 


Kalaw 

Location: In the South Shan States, 860 miles from Rangoon; station is 
4,500 feet above sea level, and connected by railway with Rangoon. 

Organization: Thandaung became a Methodist mission station by transfer 
from Rangoon in 1897 of the Methodist orphanage for Wuropean and Burasian 
children; the work was transferred to Kalaw in 1927. 

Missionaries: W. F. Al. S.: Misses Roxanna Mellinger; Maurine Cavett; 
Lela Kintner (on furlough). 

Institutions: W. F. M. S. Wingswood Coeducational Middle School. 


Thongwa 
Area: Circuit 120 square miles. 
Location: Near the Gulf of Martaban, twenty-five miles east of Rangoon. 
Population; Circuit 60,000. Methodist mission responsible for 55,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1901. 


Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Chureh of England has work among 
the Tamils in the circuit. 


Missionaries: Rey. R. F. Spear and Mrs. Spear; Rev. C. E. Olmstead (on 
furlough), and Mrs. Olmstead (on furlough). W. F. MM. S.: Misses Stella Eber- 
sole and Virginia Baldwin (on furlough). 


Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Methodist School of Theology. 
W. I’. M, S8.: Burmese Girls’ School, Women’s Bible Training School. 


Twante 
Area: Circuit 1,000 square miles. 
Location: Twenty miles from Rangoon on the Twante canal. 
Population: Circuit 200,000. 
Industries: Pottery, umbrella manufacture. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun about 1901. 
Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Miss Mabel J. Reid. 
Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, and Taloktaw Burmese School. 


Yenangyuang 


Location: On the Irrawaddy River, about 250 miles north of Rangoon. 
Industry: Largely occupied by the Burma Oil and similar companies. About 
200 American oil drillers are here. 
U. On Kun, Superintendent Pegu (Burmese) District 
U. Suwe Hua, Superintendent Rangoon (Burmese) District 
H. J. Harwoop, Superintendent Chinese District 
C. H. Rigas, Superintendent English District 
V. SAMUEL, Superintendent Indian District 
W. W. BELL, Associate Superintendent Indian District 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the Central Provinces and feudatory southern central India, 
eg 2 of Berar, and a strip along the northern and eastern border of Hydera- 
ad. 

Population: 15,000,000. 

Organization: Organized January, 1905, by uniting Central Provinces District 
(Bombay Conference) and Godavari and Raipur Districts (South India Con- 
ference). Organized into an Annual Conference by Bishop Robinson in 19138 in 
harmony with an enabling act of General Conference, 1912. 


BALAGHAT DISTRICT 


Area: 3,557 square miles; all territory of Balaghat civil district. Formerly 
the, southern part of Jubbulpore District, Balaghat became a separate district 
in es 

Population: More than 500,000; of these more than 480,000 are Hindus, 
9,600 Mohammedans, 70,500 Aborigines, chiefly Gonds and Baigas; 17,500 are 
recorded as literate. 

Organization: Rey. John Lampard opened work here in 1898, and it became 
a part of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1906. It was set off from Jubbul- 
pore District in 1917. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Baihar 

Area: 1,744 square miles. 

Location: Headquarters of the northern subdivision of Balaghat District, in 
the Satpura hills, 100 miles south of Jubbulpore, thirty-three miles from the 
railroad, and 1,800 feet above sea level. 

Population: 100,000 living in 6338 villages. 

Organization: Work was begun and transferred to the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Mission in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas Williams and Mrs. Williams. W. Ff. M. S.: 
Misses Katherine Keyhoe and Hazel Rogers. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage. Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


Balaghat 
Area: Circuit area, 1,388 square miles. 
Location: Headquarters of Balaghat District, on railway. 
Population: Town, 6,000; circuit, 270,000, living in 619 villages. 
Organization: Work was begun by John Lampard in 1904. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
Institution: Balaghat City School. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, Superintendent 


JAGDALPUR DISTRICT 


Area: Bastar State, 18.062 square miles; one-tenth of Central Provinces ; 
State is 164 miles in length to south and 128 miles east to west. 

Location: Southeast corner of Central Provinces; north of Godavari River 
and bordering on Madras Presidency; no railways. 

Population: 464,407; over half aboriginal; most of remainder Hindus; 2,671 
Christians; State has 2,459 villages. 

Languages: Chiefly aboriginal tongues; Halbi extensively used; Hindu is 
the court language and is taught in schools; Oriya is found toma eastern border 
and Telugu in south. 

Industry: Chiefly agriculture; rice pulses, millets, whens corn and sugar 
cane; jungle products exported—teakwood, sal and lac. 

Historical: Present ruling family established here 500 years ago. 

Organization: Rev. C. B. Ward visited Bastar State, first in 1892; next year 
work was opened at Jagdalpur. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only in the State. 


Jagdalpur 


Location: Capital of Bastar State, on Indravati River; plateau of 2,000 feet 
elevation; distance from Calcutta 700 miles, Madras 700 miles and Bombay 900 
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miles ; Jagdalpur is 186 miles from railway on north and 120 miles from nearest 
station to the east. 

Population: Jagdalpur town, 7,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Lanham and Mrs. Lanham. . W. 7. M. S.: Mrs. 
A. H. Holland. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage, Bible Training School. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. 


J. W. LANHAM, Superintendent 


JUBBULPORE DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes Jubbulpore civil district. Part of the 
great water-shed of India. 


Population: 500,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Disciples Mission, and Church Mis- 


sionary Society. Work is carried on among Hindus, Mohammedans, and Gonds 
and other aboriginal tribes. 


Jubbulpore 


Location: Headquarters of Jubbulpore civil district, 616 miles from Bombay, 
728 miles from Calcutta, by rail. Situated in a rocky basin surrounded by low 
hills. Second city in the province, and includes a cantonment of troops. Com- 
mercial and industrial town. 

Population: 100,000, including the cantonment population of 13,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church Missionary Society, Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Wesleyan Methodists. 

Missionaries: ‘en <a G. Abbott and Mrs. Abbott, Rev. F. R. Felt, M.D., and 
Mrs. Felt, Rev. C. xuse and Mrs. Guse, Rey. BE. L. King and Mrs. King, 
Rev. A. A. Parker, D. Do ‘(Bombay Conference), and Mrs. Parker, Rev. M. 8. Pitt 
(Indus River Conference) (on furlough), Rev. M. H. Harper and Mrs. Harper, 
Rey. W. HE. Sikes (on furlough) and Mrs. Sikes (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: 
Misses I. L. Clinton, Gertrude Becker, Helen E. Fehr, Lucile Colony, Hildegard 
Schlemmer (on furlough), Letha I. Daubendeik (on furlough), Olive Gould (on 
furlough). 

Institutions: The India Methodist Theological College (English speaking), 
Thoburn Biblical Institute, Hardwicke Christian Boys’ High School, Hardwicke 
Boys’ Orphanage. W. Ff. AM/. S.: Johnson Girls’ Boarding School, Teachers’ Chris- 
tian Training School, High School. 


F. R. Fevt, M.D., Superintendent 


KHANDWA DISTRICT 


Area: 4,600 square miles. Includes part of Kandesh civil district north of 
Tapi River, and all of Nimar civil district. District is divided into eight large 
cireuits—Khandwa, Burhanpur, Pandana, Mortakka, Harsood, Jeswari, Manjrod 
and Mokalgaon. 

Population: 500,000, including the State of Makrai. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only evangelical denomination 
at work. The Roman Catholics are at work in much the same territory. 


Khandwa 
Location: Headquarters of Nimar civil district, 353 miles by rail from Bom- 


Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center for exportation of cotton. 

Historical: One of the chief seats of Jain worship in the twelfth century. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

issionaries: Rey. O. M. Auner (on furlough) and Mrs. Auner (on furlough). 

W. F. M. S.: Misses Lydia S. Pool, Dorean Hall, Ethel ie ta 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School 
and PESDARRES, 


bay. 


Burhanpur 


Area: Largest town in the sepia Under Mongul rule the city covered an 
area of five square miles. 
Population: 40,000. 
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Location: On the Tapti River, surrounded by a rampart of brick. 

Industry: Manufacture of gold and silver brocade, silks, cotton, and muslin. 

Historical: Once the capital of Kandesh. In the center is a brick palace 
erected by Akbar, who built here many marble halls, mosque and gardens now in 
ruins. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. The property 
was purchased from the Burhanpur Faith Mission—the Free Methodist Mission. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionary: W. fF. M. S.: Miss Josephine Liers. 


SALABET Puitip, Associate Superintendent 


NARSINGHPUR DISTRICT 


Location: Headquarters of Narsinghpur civil district, on the railway, 464 
miles from Bombay. 

Population: 300, 000, living in 1,000 villages. Principal language, Hindi. 

Industry: Hand weaving, dyeing, book binding and agriculture. 

Organization: Work conducted by Swedish missionaries, was transferred to 
Methodist Hpiscopal Church in 1891. Gadawara was set off from Jubbulpore 
District in 1928. The Narsinghpur section from Jubbulpore was added to Gada- 
wara in 1929 and name changed to Narsinghpur. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal Church only. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. G@. Atkins and Mrs. Atkins. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary School and boarding. Thoburn Institute. 


Gadawara 
Location: Headquarters for District Superintendent. 
B. R. JupAH, Superintendent, P. O. Gadawara, C. P. 


RAIPUR DISTRICT 


Area: 17,105 square miles. 

Population: 2,500,000. Languages, Hindi, Chhatisgarhi, Maratha, Oriya. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, American Evangelical, American 
Mennonite Mission has work 48 miles south, and the Pentecostal Band has work 
42 miles west of Raipur. 


Raipur 

Location: Headquarters of the Raipur civil district; of the Chhatisgarh Di- 
vision, and of the Political Agent of the Chhatisgarh Feudatory States; 515 miles 
from Caleutta and 708 miles from Bombay on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway; on 
an open plain near the Karun River; commercial center. 

Population: 38,000; eighty per cent are Hindus. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Faith Richardson. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School and Orphanage. 


Drug 


Area: 4,645 square miles. 

Location: 23 miles from Raipur; 538 miles from Calcutta. 
Population: Circuit, 676,000; Town, 11,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


B. F. WisHARD, Superintendent 


GUJARAT CONFERENCE 


Area; About 12,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Location: A compact area in western India; partly under the British govern- 
ment, partly under the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the most enlightened of the 
Indian rulers. 

Population: About 4,250,000, all speaking the Gujarati language. 

Organization: A part of Bombay Conference until December, 1921, when it 
became a separate Conference, Bishop J. W. Robinson presiding. Vernacular 
work began under Bishop Thoburn in 1892, the late Rey. J. EH. Robinson 
(Bishop), Rey. a F. Frease (now Superintendent of the North Africa Mission 
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Conference), and the ‘ate Rev. W. W. Park: Karsan Ranchod. first Gujarati 
worker, traveled 300 miles to be baptized by Rev. H. C. Stuntz (Bishop), then 
pastor of Grant Road [English Church, Bombay. 


AHMEDABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles. Includes part of Bombay Presidency. One-third 
a ag territory is under British rule; the remainder is controlled by Indiau 
chiefs. 

Population: 2,000,000. Gujarati is spoken. 

Organization: Formed from the northern part of Gujarat District, which 
was divided in 1909. 


Ahmedabad 


Location: Chief city in the northern division of Bombay Presidency. 310 
miles by rail from Bombay. 

Population: 300,000. Hindus seventy per cent. Next in importance are the 
Jains—traders, merchants, and money lenders—who have many fine temples in th 
city. 

Industry: One of the most important cotton manufacturing centers in the 
world 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1895. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army, and Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


Nadiad 


Location: On the railway, twenty-nine miles southeast of Ahmedabad 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of an extensive trade in tobacco and grain. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal (1895), Presbyterian Church in Ivre- 
land, and the Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. Alexander Corpron, M.D. (on furlough), and Mrs. Corpron 
(on furlough), Rey. C. H. Conley and Mrs. Rawk , Miss Wilhelmina Cracknell, 
R.N., and Miss Florence Taylor, R.N. W. F. S.: Misses Hlizabeth J. Turner 
(on furlough), Bessie E. Rigg and Elsie M. a 

Institutions: Nadiad Industrial Institute, Boys’ Boarding School, Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital, Widows’ Home. 


C. H. Conirey, Superintendent 


BARODA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles, covering a large part of the territory of the Gaek- 
war of Baroda. 

Population: 1,000,000. Four-fifths Hindus; remainder Mohammedans and 
‘Parsees. Gujarati spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Dpiscopal work was begun in 1875 by Rev. William 
Taylor’s local preachers. In 1880 Baroda first appears as an out-station in Bom- 
bay District, South India Conference: first missionary stationed there in 1888. 
In 1895 people turned to Christ by hundreds. 1909 Gujarat District (organized 
1896) was divided, and Baroda District was formed. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Salvation Army. 


Baroda 


Location: On the Vishwamitri River, 248 miles north of Bombay. Capital 
of Baroda State. Many fine buildings, including notable Hindu temples. An 
educational center and well equipped with hospitals. Has famous library, art 
gallery, museum and extensive parks. 

Population: 125,000. 

Organization: William Taylor’s local preachers from Bombay began work in 
1875. The first missionary was sent to Baroda in 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. D. Bisbee and Mrs. Bisbee, Rev. L. G. Templin and 
Mrs. Templin. W. F. M. 8S.: Misses Elma M. Chilson, Phoebe A. Ferris (on fur- 
lough), Laura Heist, Ethel L. Laybourne, M.D. (on furlough), Myrtle Precise, 
Mary fae Hannah (on furlough), and Fern Carter. 

Institutions: Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Boys’ High School, 
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Boys’ Orphanage, Evangelistic Training School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High 
School, Girls’ Orphanage, Butler Memorial Hospital. 


R. D. Bisser, Superintendent 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Walsar, Ode, Umreth, Balasinore, Padal, Thasra and 
Wagashi Circuits. 


Henry NArotramMpas, Superintendent, P. O., Umreth 


GODHRA DISTRICT 


Area: 2,800 square miles. Includes the Panch Mahals. 
Population: 1,000,000. Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Dpiscopal only. 


Godhra 

Location: Headquarters of the Panch Mahals civil district, Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the railway, 288 miles from Bombay. 

Population: 30,000. 

Industry: Center of trade in timber and firewood extracted from the forests 
of the district and neighboring states, and exported to all parts of Gujarat. 

Organization: Methodist [Episcopal work was begun in 1896 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Minnie EX. Newton, Dora L, Nelson, Pearl 
Precise, and Muriel V. Bailey. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage, 
Woman’s Normal Training School. 


L. G. TEMPLIN, Superintendent, P. O., Baroda Residency 


KATHIAWAR DISTRICT 


Area: Approximately 38,000 square miles, includes parts of Bhaynagar and 
Baroda native states. 

Population: 250,000: 75 per cent Hindus, 25 per cent Mohammedans: all 
speak the Gujarati language. 

Principal Centers: Ranpur, population 5,400, of whom 66 per cent are Hindus 
and 384 per cent Mohammedans; Dhandhuka, population 8,044, of whom 60 per 
cent are Hindus and 40 per cent Mohammedans. 


Virgil KHosABITAI, Superintendent, P. O., Dhandhuke 


HYDERABAD CONFERENCE 


Area: In excess of 15,000 square miles for Methodist territory. 

Population: 2,681,857 approximately ; principal language, Telugu; the court 
language is Urdu. 

Industries: Manufacturing and agriculture. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Hyderabad in 1873 
The Conference was organized out of South India Conference in December, 1925, 
by authority of an Hnabling Act of the 1924 General Conference. 


BIDAR DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. A mass movement area in the Deccan. 

Population: 900,000, all castes; most of the people are Hindus; Urdu, Kana- 
rese and Telugu are spoken; 909 villages. 

Organization: Methodist Wpiscopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bidar 


Location: Headquarters of Bidar civil district, Hyderabad State. On a 
plateau 2,330 feet above the sea, and surrounded by hundreds of villages. Ancient 
walled city of importance with palaces and mosques. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industries: Trade center for the district; center of the manubaeetine of Bidar 
metal work. 
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Missionaries: Rev. K. FB. Anderson and Mrs. Anderson. W. F. M. S.: Miss 
Anna M. Harrod and Mrs. M. li. Ernsberger. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding and Day School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding 
re Hospital and Dispensary, Dr. Obed Shantappa and Dr. Plizabeth Shan- 
appa. 


Hominabad 


Location: A strategic point half way between Bidar and Gubburga. 
Institution: Dispensary. 


K. EX. ANpERSON, Superintendent 


ENGLISH HINDUSTANI DISTRICT 


Population: 500,000; work conducted among the English and Hindustani 
speaking people of the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad and surrounding 
country. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Australian C. M. S., Wesleyan 
Methodist. American Baptist. 


Hyderabad and Secunderabad 


Population: 400,000; capital of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad; the third most important Mohammedan center in the world, the seat of 
three universities, a large Inglish speaking population. There is a British 
Cantonment in Secunderabad. 

Missions at Work: Methodist piscopal doing work in English and Hindus- 
tani; Church of Mngland; Church of Scotland doing work in English; the C. M. 8. 
doing work in Hindustani; English Wesleyan doing work in Telugu and Hin- 
dustani. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rey. M. D. Ross and Mrs. Ross, Rev. J. T. Perkins (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Perkins (on furlough). W. 7’. M. S.: Miss M. Older. 

Institutions: Methodist Wpiscopal English Churches in Hyderabad and Secun- 
derabad; Methodist Book Depot and Free Reading Room, Hindustani Church, 
Hyderabad. W. F’. M. 8.: Zenana Industrial School. 


M. D. Ross, Superintendent 


HYDERABAD TELUGU DISTRICT 


Population: 1,131,857; Telugu and Marathi are spoken; very small per cent 
of the population is Mohammedan, but the territory is under Mohammedan rule ; 
a mass movement area, 

Mission at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal. 


Hyderabad 


Location: Capital of Hyderabad State, fourth city in size in India, on the 
Musi River; residence of His HMxalted Highness the Nizam. ? 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, 
American Baptists (Northern). 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work began in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rey. ©. BE. Parker and Mrs. Parker, Rey. G. B. Garden (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Garden (on furlough). W. I’. M. S.: Misses Elizabeth J. 
Wells, Violet L. Otto (on furlough), Mrs. Nellie D. Hankock (on furlough), 
D. M. Anderson. , fs 

Institutions: Methodist Boys’ High School, W. F. M. S.: Wlizabeth K. 
Stanley Girls’ High School. 

©. I. Parker, Superintendent 


SIRONCHA DISTRICT 


Area: 5,000 square miles; picturesque country with extensive forests, hills 
and rivers. : 
! a aoa 150,000; the chief language is Telugu; Marathi and Urdu are 
also used. 

Organization: Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1893; 
organized as a separate district in 1917; transferred from Central Provinces 
Conferences in 1923, in the interests of unifying the work in the Telugu language. 
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Sironcha 


Location: Headquarters of subdivision of Sironcha, civil district of Chanda. 
CR the Godavari River at its confluence with the Pranhita, 40 miles from the 
railway. 

Population: 5,000; Marathi, Koi and Telugu spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. I’. M. S.: Misses Stella L. Dodd, M.D., and Mary K. Met- 
sker (on furlough), Miss Gail Patterson. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Hostel. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ School and 
Hostel; Hospital and Baby Fold; Widows’ Home. 


N. E. Samson, Superintendent, P. O. Sironcha 


TANDUR DISTRICT 


Location: Six circuits from the western end of Vikarabad district as it was 
in 1925. 
Organization: Conference of 1925. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mildred Simonds (Tandur). 
O. Davin, Superintendent, P. O. Tandur 


VIKARABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 3,000 square miles; divided into eighteen circuits. 

Population: 500,000, mostly Telugus; ninety-five per cent live in villages 
averaging 600 each; a mass movement center. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. Formerly Vikarabad was a part 
of Hyderabad District, but in 1912 it became a separate district. 


Vikarabad 


Location: In Hyderabad State, fifty miles from Hyderabad city, headquarters 
of our work in the district. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 18938. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. The Roman Catholics have a 
small chapel here. y 

Missionaries: Rev. John Patterson and Mrs. Patterson, Rev. H. H. Linn, 
M.D. (District medical work and tablet industry), and Mrs. Linn (Bowringpet). 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Morgan, Margaret Morgan, Rosetta Peck (on fur- 
lough), Nellie Low (on furlough). 

Institutions: Crawford Boys’ Boarding School, Huldah A. Crawford Me- 
morial Hospital (Dr. B. V. Kanaran in charge). W. F. M. S.: Mary A. Knotts 
Girls’ Boarding School. 

JouN PATTERSON, Superintendent 


YELLANDU DISTRICT 


Location: In Hyderabad State, 162 miles west of the capital. 
Organization: Rev. C. B. Ward began work in 1888. 
‘ Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church Missionary Society, Roman 
atholic. : 
Missionary: W. F. M. 8.: Miss N. F. Naylor. 


MANNAPALLI LUKE, Superintendent, P. O., Singarenj Collieries, Deccan 


YEKALAI DISTRICT 
Area: 1,000 square miles. 
Population: 100,000. 
Headquarters: Yekalai. 
Organization: Formed out of parts of Bidar and Vikarabad Districts in 1928. 
Missionary: W. Ff. M. S.: Miss Ruth Partridge. 
C. HE. Parker, Superintendent, P. O. Hyderabad 
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INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all of the Punjab except the Gungaon, Rolitak and Sonepat 
civil districts, and all of Rajputana, Sindh, and Baluchistan. From Lahore 
to Karachi, the two extremes of the Conference, is 760 miles; Ajmer is south- 
central, but that is 400 miles from Lahore by rail. Large portions are occupied by 
other missions. 

Pageniension: Became a separate mission conference January, 1922, Bishop 
J. W. Robinson, presiding; made up of the Sindh-Baluchistan District of Bombay 
Conference and the following districts of the Northwest India Conference; Aj- 
mer, Batala, Bikanir, Hissar, and Lahore; became an Annual Conference Novem- 
ber 19, 1924. 


AJMER DISTRICT 


Location and Hxtent: Ajmer District as at present organized is a strip of 
southern Rajputana, about 100 miles long by 50 miles wide. It is bounded on 
the north by the Bikanir District; on the east by the Muttra District; on the 
south by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission Work; and on the west 
by a great unoccupied field. 

Missions at Work: United Free Church, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Church of England), and Methodist Episcopal are working in Ajmer 
ees No other workers live in the stations occupied by our preachers and evan- 
gelists. 

Responsibility: We might speak of need or responsibility reaching to mil- 
lions in our district: only thirty evangelists are this year planning to present 
the gospel way to 30,000 people through tracts, Sunday schools, public preaching 
and personal evangelism. 

Ajmer 

Location: Headquarters of Ajmer Merwara. Also headquarters of meter 
gauge railway system. Contains many ancient buildings, beautiful gardens, a 
lake, and the tomb of Khwaja Sahib, Mohammedan saint. 

Population: 104,026. 

Industry: Manufacturing center. Thousands employed in the car and loco 
motive shops. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1883. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Church of Wngland, and Roman 
Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. T. Eldridge and Mrs. Eldridge, O. G. Taylor, M.D., 
and Mrs. Taylor, R.N.; Rev. C. B. Hill (Bombay Conf.) and Mrs. Hill. 
W. F. M. 8.: Misses 1. L. Nelson (on furlough) and Ellen L. Lawson. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding Hostel, Madar Tuberculosis Sanitarium for 
men and families, Apprentice Hostel, Primary School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Boarding School. 


Phalera 


Location: Important railway junction in the eastern part of Rajputana, re- 
ceiving and sending out fifty trains daily. 

Population: 1,200. 

Industry: Four miles from Phalera are great salt lakes from which eight 
thousand tons of salt are taken annually. 
, Pee Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. Only mission 
at work. 


Tilaunia 


Location: Between Ajmer and Phalera on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, twenty- 
five miles from either city. Here our inter-conference tuberculosis sanitarium 
for women and girls has been located for many years and now has a partial equip- 
ment of five buildings that are an honor to the builders and the Society. 

Missionaries: W. IF. M. S.: Misses Franees M. Bunger, R.N. (detained), 
Cora I. Kipp, M.D., Helen Matthew (on furlough), and Helena J. Fernstrom, 
Agnes Dunn, R.N 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Mary Wilson Sanitarium for women and girls. 


G. T. Bxipriper, Superintendent 
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BATALA DISTRICT 


Area: 1,889 square miles. 

Location: Includes the civil districts of Batala Tahsil, Amritsar Tahsil and 
Gurdaspur Tahsil. 

Population: About 852,192 (census 1921) ; one of the most densely populated 
areas in the Punjab, averaging 560 persons to the square mile. Only two large 
towns, Batala, 29,000; Sri Gobindpore, 18,000. 

, Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Salvation 
rmy. 

Organization: District created at Conference in January, 1920. 


I. D. Revis, Superintendent, P. O. Batala 


BHATINDA DISTRICT 


Area: About 18,000 square miles. 

Location: In southeastern Panjab, including the native state of Bahawalpur 
and part of the native state of Patiala and parts of the civil districts of Ferozpore 
and Hissar. 

Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 

Organization: The district was formed at the Conference in 1925 by including 
fifteen circuits from Hissar district and one circuit received from the Presbyterians 
in an adjustment of territory. At the Conference in 1928 the district was divided, 
five circuits being taken from the present district. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Bahawalpur 
Location: Capital and central city of Bahawalpur state. The population 
is almost entirely Muslim. ‘The state is a long narrow strip of territory along 
the Sutlej River, very much undeveloped and sparsely populated. PExtensive 
irrigation is nearing completion, and a great influx of settlers is certain. 


Bahawalnagar 
A large railway center on the main line from Ambala, Bhatinda, Samsata 
and Karachi. Our work was opened here in 1920. The community is growing 
and great opportunities are open to us. 


Bhatinda 


The most important junction in the Southern Panjab, situated on the main 
line from Peshawar, Lahore and Delhi, and the line from Ambala to Karachi. 
A large canal flows near the city, which is growing very rapidly. 


Fazilka 
A very progressive large city on the border of Ferozepore civil district within 
a few miles of Bahawalpur state boundary. It is the greatest wool market in 
the Panjab. 


I. U. Daniet, Superintendent 


HISSAR-BIKANIR DISTRICT 
BIKANIR SECTION 


Area: 27,055 square miles. 

Location: Comprises the whole of Bikanir state and two districts of Jodhpur 
state. Population, 680,000. 

Organization: Created at Annual Conference in January, 1920. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 

Bikanir 

Location: In the heart of desert, capital of Bikanir state; founded in 1489; 
has a college, a school for the sons of nobles, and a day school for girls; wide 
streets, pleasing architecture, well-planned park, beautiful publie buildings, beau- 
tiful new palace of present native ruler, electric lights and city water works. It 
is headquarters of our Bikanir circuit. 

Population: About 65,000. 

Industries: Making jewelry, carpet weaving, iron work, leather work, the 
making of vases from camel skin. 
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Churu 
Population: About 20,000. A commercial center. 


Didwana 


Population: About 10,000. 
Industry: Salt, government salt works on a salt lake. 


Hanumaugarh 


History: An old city with depleted population. 
Organization: Most distant outpost of this district. 


Nagaur 


Population: About 15,000. 
Industry: Chiefly iron work and dyeing. 


Ratangarh 
Population: About 19,000. 
Industry: Commercial center, junction station of Jodhpur and Bikanir rail- 
way. 
Sardarshahr 


Population: About 25,000. 
Industry: Commercial center. 


Suratgarh 


Location: Headquarters of circuit of same name and of a district of the 
Bikanir state. 


HISSAR SECTION 


Area: 8,000 square miles. 

Location: Entirely in the Punjab and includes most of the government civil 
district of Hissar. 

Population: 850,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the English Baptists have a medical 
zenana work about 40 miles from Hissar City; also Roman Catholic. 

Organization: At the Conference in 1923 the district was divided, 15 Punjabi 
circuits being placed in the newly formed Bhatinda District and 8 circuits in 
the Hindustani Area remaining in Hissar District. 


Hansi 


Location: A large and important railway station about 12 miles from Hissar. 
Industry: The area about Hansi is noted for its splendid milch cows. 


Hissar 


Location: Headquarters for the local administration, The town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by Firoz Shah and was named Hissar Firoza—the fort of 
Firoza. This has been contracted to Hissar. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Misses Charlotte T. Holman (on furlough), Wthel 
M. Palmer, Lydia D. Christensen and Irene Truckenmiller. 


Sirsa 


Location: The largest city in the Hissar District, and most important trading 
center. A large Christian community lives in and about Sirsa. 
Industry: An important cattle and camel fair is held here every year. 


Aurred Luks, Superintendent 


LAHORE DISTRICT 


Area: About 20,000 square miles; the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh is in the Lahore and Multan civil districts of the Punjab. bi 
Population: Methodist Wpiscopal responsibility numbers about two million, 


Lahore 


Area: About 10 square miles; the walled city about one square mile. | 
Location: On the Ravi River at the junction of three lines of railway ; 
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capital of Punjab and center of government activities; largest educational center 
in Northern India. Rudyard Kipling was educated here. Punjab University is 
in the Huropean section. 

Population: 275,000 (last census) ; sixty per cent Mohammedan. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began in Lahore in 1881. This was 
an English congregation, which continued until 1900, when the English work 
was handed over to the Wesleyan Church, and the Methodist Hpiscopal Church 
began definitely on Indian work. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Amer- 
ican Presbyterian (North), Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. B. Stuntz and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. P. W. Paustian (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Paustian (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Gertrude 
3Zeesemyer (on furlough), Julia I. Kipp, Grace P. Smith. 

Institutions: Cooperation with Forman Christian College. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Middle Boarding School. 


Raewind 
Location: Important railway junction 25 miles south of Lahore. 
Missionaries: Rey. EH. M. Rugg and Mrs. Rugg. 
Institutions: Raewind Christian Institute, comprising primary and middle 
school department of boarding and day school. 
C. B. Sruntz, Superintendent 


PATIALA DISTRICT 


Area: About 3,000 square miles. 

Organization: Separated from the Bhatinda district to make a district at the 
Conference in 1928 by taking the circuits of Barnala, Bhiwanigarh, Patiala, 
Sangrur and Sunam. 

Population: About 1,500,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 


Barnala 
A large business and administration center, and the oldest circuit in our 
work in this district. 
Nabha 


Capital of Nabha State, in the midst of a fertile cotton producing area. 
The whole state is entirely agricultural. No other industry is carried on. 


Patiala 


Capital of Patiala State, a large and prosperous city noted for silk and 
dyeing. The headquarters of the new district. 


Sangrur 


Capital of Jind state, a progressive and up-to-date city. 
Missionaries: Rey. Mott Keislar (on furlough), Mrs. Keislar M.D. (on fur- 
lough). 
AsgaR Axt, Superintendent 


SIND DISTRICT 


Area: 47,600 square miles. 

Population: 3,501,645. 

Location: In the Indus River Delta in Western India. 

Sind District comprises the whole of the Province of Sind, which is about 
the size of England or the State of Ohio. 

The largest irrigation scheme ever undertaken is well under way in Sind, 
taking off from Sukkur and reaching over 200 miles distance down the banks of 
the River Indus. Sind is being transformed into a Province richer than Hgypt. 
Its crops will be quadrupled within a few years, when some seven million acres 
will be under perennial cultivation as against two million only under part-time 
cultivation at present. 

Quetta City continues as a part of the Sind District. 


LUCKNOW 319 
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Karachi 


Location: Capital of Sind, at the extreme end of the Indus delta, close to 
the border of Baluchistan ; 933 miles from Bombay by rail; 500 by sea; four days’ 
journey by rail from Calcutta, 1,828 miles. 

Population: 213,470. Hindus, 100,683; Moslems, 100,436; Parsees, 2,702; 
Christians, 9,649 (Methodist Episcopal, 1,200). 

Industry: Owing to the value of the Indus as a means of communication, 
the development of irrigation projects, and building of great trunk lines of rail- 
way, Karachi is the second city of importance on the west coast of India, and 
the chief grain exporting city of India. The total exports for 1925 amounted to 
about $80,000,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Church of England and Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. B. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson. 

Institution: Brooks Memorial lKnglish Church. 


G. B. THompson, Superintendent, P. O., Karachi 


Drigh Road 
Drigh Road, seven miles from Karachi, is the seat of the Imperial Airways 
for India, being one of the main stops between London and the Far East. Air 
mail from London received and despatched from here weekly. Has hangar and 
mooring mast to accommodate large airships. 


Hyderabad 


Location: 113 miles from Indian Ocean and on Sind River in heart of the 
province. 

Population: 80,000, one-third Moslems, two-thirds Hindus. The center for 
developing work among Sindhis. 

Industry: Trading, manufacture. 


Quetta 


Location: Capital of British Baluchistan, in the Bolan Pass, the pathway 
from Persia, Afghanistan and Western Asia to India. 

Population: 30,000. 

Historical: In Quetta, a mound thrown up by Alexander the Great on his 
famous march is still used as a fort. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. L. Grey (on furlough) and Mrs. Grey (on furlough). 

Institution: English Church: Rey. James Cumming and Mrs. Cumming. 


LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 


Area: 75,000 square miles. 

Location: Beginning about 200 miles from Caleutta the territory extends on 
both sides of the Ganges river for over 400 miles. ‘he important cities Luck- 
vat: Benares, Allahabad and Cawnpore are all within the bounds of the Con- 
erence. 

Population: Over 50,000,000: in Hirhut district the average density reaches 
a to the square mile. We are responsible for nearly half the total, or 25 
million. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858; portions of the 
Conference have at various times been included in the North, Northwest and 
Bengal Conferences. The Lucknow Annual Conference was organized by Bishop 
EF Warne, in February, 1921. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Wesleyan Methodist, Australian 
Methodist, American Presbyterian, Church of Wngland, Hnglish Baptist, London 
Missionary Society, The Regions Beyond Missionary Society, Roman Catholic. 
Most of these work only in restricted sections of the area or in cities. 


ARRAH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,500 square miles; includes the eastern half of the Shahabad civil 
district of Bihar. 

Population: 1,200,000; Hindustani language spoken; Methodism responsible 
for entire population. ‘ 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906; the present dis- 
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trict was reduced in size by the formation of Buxar district in December, 1922. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Arrah 


_ Location: Headquarters of the civil district of Shahabad and of the eccle- 
siastical district of Arrah. It is seven miles south of the Ganges and eight 
iniles west of the Sone, on a navigable canal which forms an important part of a 
large irrigation system extending over the northern and eastern parts of the 
district. On the E. I. Railway, between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Population: 42,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. A. Ackerly and Mrs. Ackerly. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Ruth Eveland, R. H. Hyneman (on furlough) and Maren Tirsgaard. 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle Boarding School, Boys’ Primary Boarding School. 

W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ Boarding School. 

G. M. Massey, Superintendent, P. O., Arrah, Bihar 
R. I. Faucett, District Missionary 


BALLIA DISTRICT 


Area: 1,300 square miles. 
Population: 1,000,000. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Ballia 


Location: Headquarters of Ballia civil district. On the Ganges near its 
confluence with the Gogra, about 100 miles east of Benares. Also on the railway. 
Seat of the great Dadri fair. 

Population: 18,215. Hindi spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. I. Faucett and Mrs. Faucett. 

Institutions: Conference raining School (temporarily closed), Boys’ Board- 
ing School (temporarily closed) (Rasra). W. F. M. 8.: Dispensary (Rasra). 

EMANUEL SuKH, Superintendent, P. O., Ballia, U. P. 


R. I. Faucert, District Missionary 


BUXAR DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles. 

Population: 2,500,000; Hindustani spoken. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work began 1907. The district was 
formed in December, 1922, by cutting off the western section of the Arrah Dis- 
trict. It is located south of the Ganges river and extends both east and west 
of Benares. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Buxar 

Location: Head of a subdivision of the Shahabad civil district, which has an 
area of 669 square miles, a population of 382,971 and 769 villages. It is known 
in history for the battle of Buxar, which won for the British all the northern 
territory connected with Lucknow. It is on the south side of the Ganges near 
the western border of Bihar. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Nettie A. Bacon and Edna M. Abbott. 

A. H. McGesr, Superintendent, P. O., Bupar, Bihar. 
R. I. Faucert, District Missionary 


CAWNPORE DISTRICT 


Population: 3,793,611; includes Cawnpore, Allahabad, Banda and Jalaun 
civil districts, and parts of Etawah and Jhansi civil districts. 


Cawnpore 
Location: On the Ganges, 125 miles above its junction with Jumna. The 
third largest city in the United Provinces. 
Population: 216,439. 
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Industry: A manufacturing city, with numerous cotton and woolen mills. The 
largest tanneries and shoe factories of India are at Cawnpore. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1871. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the American Presbyterian Mission, and the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. M. Wilson (on furlough) and Mrs. Wilson (on fur- 
lough), Rey. F. M. Perrill and Mrs. Perrill, Rev. J. H. Wilkie and Mrs. Wilkie. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Jessie A. Bragg (on furlough), Abbie M. Ludgate (on fur- 
lough), Rosa A. Hardsaw (on furlough), Mathilde R. Moses (on furlough), Eliza- 
beth Hoge and Ethel Whiting. 

Institutions: Hostel for apprentices. W. F. M. S8.: Girls’ High School (Eng- 
lish), and Hudson Memorial Boarding School (Hindustani). 


Allahabad 


Location: Headquarters of Allahabad civil district, and the seat of govern- 
ment for the United Provinces. The fifth largest city in the United Provinces. 
A Hindu sacred city, at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges. Also the 
seat of a great university. 

Population: 157,220, living in 8,069 towns and villages. Ninety per cent 
of the people are Hindus; the rest are Moslems, Jains, and Buddhists. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, American Presbyterian Board, Industrial and [Evangelistic Mission of 
India, Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America. 


Institution: Boys’ Primary School. 
M. C. Sryeu, Superintendent, P. O. 15/5 Civil Lines, Cawnpore, U. P. 
F. M. Perrity, District Missionary 


GONDA DISTRICT 


Area: 8,282 square miles—1,000 square miles of forest jungle. 

Location: Includes Gonda, Basti and Bahraich civil districts. Level, well- 
watered plain, with many small lakes utilized for irrigation purposes. Original 
“home of Buddhism. 

Population: 4,290,810. Hindus, 3,554,803; Moslems, 733,403; Christians, 
1,775. Urdu-Hindi spoken. 

_ Industry: Agricultural and lumbering country, suited to the production of 

rice. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and several small independent mis- 


sions. 
Gonda 


Location: Headquarters of Gonda civil district, at the junction of four 
branches of railway, seventy-three miles east of Lucknow. 

Population: 13,228. 

Industry: Trade in agricultural products. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was started in 1865. 

Missions at Work: Methodist [piscopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. 8S. Raynor Smith (on furlough) and Mrs. Smith (on fur- 
enka W. F. M. S.: Misses Marion BE, Dalrymple, and Mary Richmond. 

nstitutions: Older Boys’ Hostel, Primary Boys’ Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Anglo- 
Vernacular Girls’ Boarding School, Teachers’ Training School. 

B. R. FRANKLIN, Superintendent, P. O., Gonda, U. P. 


F. M. Wirson, District Missionary 


LUCKNOW DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the civil district of Lucknow. 

Location: West of the Gogra river. Railway passes through the district. 

Population: 2,100,000; all castes. 

ot. Agriculture; various crops, particularly wheat, other small grains 
and vegetables. | ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Church Mis- 
sionary Society (English), Seventh Day Adventists, the Salvation Army, and 
Roman Catholic. 
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Lucknow 


Location: Largest city in the United Provinces on the Gumti River. Con- 
nected with Calcutta and Bombay by rail. Center of literary activity, education. 
and headquarters of the principal court in Oudh. 

Population: 240,566. Purest center of Hindustani language. 

Industry: Manufacturing city. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1858. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Wesleyans, Chureh Mis- 
sionary Society, Seventh Day Adventists, Salvation Army, and Roman Catholics. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. C. Aldrich (on furlough) and Mrs. Aldrich (on fur- 
lough), Rev. T. GC. Badley (on furlough) and Mrs. Badley (on furlough), Rev. 
J. W. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett, Rev. R. B. Porter (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Porter (on furlough), Rey. E. R. Tweedie (on furlough) and Mrs. Tweedie (on 
furlough), Rey. EH. W. Mumby and Mrs. Mumby, Rey. B. C. Harrington (North 
India) and Mrs. Harrington, R.N., Rev. C. on Forsgren (Northwest India) and 
Mrs. Forsgren, Rev. S. L. Sheets, Mr. W. Thoburn (North India) (on fur- 
lough), Mrs. R. C. Thoburn (retired), (in ae United States), (North India), 
Rey. M. G. Ballenger and Mrs. Ballenger, Mr. G. B. Halstead and Mrs. Halstead, 
Rev. R. D. Wellons and Mrs. Wellons. W. fF. M. S.: Misses Mary EH. Shannon, 
Joan Davis (on furlough), Mabel C. Lawrence, Margaret Wallace, Margaret D. 
Landrum, Florence Salzer (on furlough), Grace ©. Davis (on furlough), Lemira 
Wheat, Edna M. Hutchins, Marjorie A. Dimmit, Isabella Thoburn, Roxanna H. 
Oldroyd, Ruth C. Manchester, and Martha Curtis (detained). 

Institutions: Lucknow Christian College and High School, Publishing House. | 
W. F. M. S.: Isabella Thoburn College, Lal Bagh Girls’ High School. 

J. R. CurTaAMBaAR, Superintendent, P. O., Lucknow 


KF. M. Prrrizt, District Missionary 


RAE BARELI DISTRICT 


Area: 3,676 square miles. Southern part of the original Lucknow District. 

Population: 2,010,400. Chief responsibility is with the Chamars and the 
Parsees and Dhanuks. 

Industry: Agriculture. t 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Rae Bareli 


Location: On the railway fifty miles southeast of Lucknow. Connected by 
rail also with Calcutta. 

Population: 16,188. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, and Assemblies of God. 


Unao 


Location: Head of Unao ciyil district, on railway between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. 
Population: 11,147. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
Institutions: Land for projected Vocational Boys’ Middle School and W. F. 
M. 8S. Girls’ Middle School. 
S. B. Fanos Superintendent, P. O., Rae Bareli, U. P. 


. M. Perrity, District Missionary 


TIRHUT DISTRICT 


Area: 9,000 square miles. Includes Muzaffarpur, and Darbhanga civil dis- 
tricts and a part of Saran civil district. 

Location: A commissioner’s division in Bihar Province. 

Population: 6,500,000. Methodist responsibility is with all castes; but chiefly 
with the Mallas, Koeris, Dusadhs, Chamars, Lal Begis and Doms. 
Re kas & Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1888 by Rey.: Henry 
ackson 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of BWngland, Regions Be: 
yond, Pentecostal Mission, and the Independent Mission Chapra. 
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Muzaffarpur 


Location: Capital of Tirhut division, and of Muzaffarpur civil district. On 
the Little Gandak River, Bihar Province. 

Population: 46,000, including a colony of English planters. 

Organization: 1888. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie M. Smith, J. Caroline Whitcomb 
(on furlough), and Mabel Sheldon. 

Institutions: Columbia Boys’ School and Orphanage (temporarily closed). 
W. F. M. 8.: Indiana Girls’ School. 


Darbhanga 


Location: Capital Darbhanga civil district and also seat of the Darbhanga Raj. 
Population: 50,000. 
Industries: Rice and fruit. 


Chapra 
Location: Capital Saran civil district, on the Ganges river. 
Population: 40,000. 
G. L. Lorenzo, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarpur, Bibar 
IF. M. Witson, District Missionary 


NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 32,000 square miles. 

Location: Borders on the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet, and com- 
prises the section of the United Provinces east and north of the Ganges. A 
stone road, 1,500 miles long and three important railways run through the Con- 
ference territory. 

Population: 10,032,145 (estimated) ; Hindus, 7,934,688; Jains, 1,285; Mo- 
hammedans, 2,033,965; Christians, 60,933; others, 1,324. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by Rev. William 
Butler. Mission Conference was organized in 1864, and became an Annual Con- 
ference in 18738. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Assemblies of God and Salvation Army. 


BAREILLY DISTRICT 


Area: 3,750 square miles. 

Location: Geographical center of North India Conference; includes parts 
of Bareilly, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur civil districts. 

Population: 2,468,800; Christians, 15,101. 

Organization: One of the three original districts of the Conference, consti- 
tuted about Bareilly as a center in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Bareilly 


Location: Headquarters of civil and military administrations of Rohilkhand 
District, on the junction of two railways, 812 miles from Calcutta; 1,031 miles 
from Bombay. Climate healthful. 

City Population: 129,462. 

Industries: Manufacture of furniture; carpet weaving. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rey. William Butler in 1856; first public 
worship in 1857. The city was abandoned in 1857 during the Mutiny and was 
reoccupied in 1859. First Methodist Press established in 1861, and Bareilly 
Theological Seminary was opened in 1872. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. W. Nave and Mrs. Nave, Rev. H. J. Sheets, (Lucknow 
Conf.) (on furlough) and Mrs. Sheets (on furlough). W. #. M. S.: Misses Grace 
L. Honnell, Janette H. Crawford, Edna Bacon (on furlough), Bertha A. Chase, 
M. D., Theresa Lorenz, R.N., Eleanor B. Stallard, R.N. (on furlough), Charlotte 
V. Westrup, .R..N., Vera E. Parks. 

Institutions: Bareilly Theological Seminary, Boys’ Middle School. W. F. 
M. S.: Woman’s Hospital, Nurses’ Training School and Dispensary, Girls’ Middle 
School and Orphanage, Women’s Bible Training School, The Warne Baby Fold. 
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Shahjahanpur 


Location: Headquarters of Shahjahanpur civil district, on the west bank of 
the Garra River; also on two railways, 768 miles from Caleutta and 987 miles 
from Bombay. 

Population: 71,778. 

Industries: Growing of sugar cane and the refining of sugar. Large sugar 
refineries at Rosa, five miles from Shahjahanpur. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 
ne Missionaries: Rey. H. A. Hanson and Mrs. Hanson. W. F. M. S.: Alice 
ieans. 

Institutions: Abbie Leonard Rich High School, Lodhipur Community School. 
W. F. M. 8.: Christian Girls’ Boarding School, Village Teachers’ Normal School. 

Pilibhit 

Location: In the northeast part of Bareilly civil district of the United 
Provinces. The Rohilkhand and Kumaon railways cross the district, which is 
a level plain. 

Population of District: 613,800. . 

Industry: Principally sugar refining; rice is most important crop; large trade 
in lumber. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal Mission work was begun in 1861. Dis- 
trict first formed in 1892; with Bareilly district in 1915-21; again a separate 
district in 1922; with Bareilly district in 1926-7. 

Missionary: Miss Olive H. Kennard. 


J. W. Nave, Superintendent, P. O., Bareilly 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,792 square miles. 

Location: Between the hills of Kumaon and Garhwal and the Ganges River 
in the northwestern part of the Conference. A main line railway runs through 
the district, and a branch line also, 

Population: 806,000; all castes of Hindus and Mohammedans; of the latter 
there are about 300,000; number of Christians, 15,000. 

Industries: Agriculture; chief products are sugar cane, cotton, wheat, barley, 
rice and millet; manufacture of ebony work and glassware. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859, when the Rey. 
and Mrs. B. W. Parker arrived. Bijnor was set apart as a district in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists (Noji- 
babad). 

Bijnor 

Location: Six miles east of Ganges River; city is well paved and drained; 
residence of tthe district officials; climate healthful. 

Population: 13,000. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Olive Dunn, Gladys Doyle, C. Rost. 
oe aie aaa Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School and the Vail Boys’ Boarding 

chool. 


G. B. THomson, Superintendent, P. O., Bijnor 


BUDAUN DISTRICT 


Area: 1,960 square miles. 

Location: Between the Ganges River and the Bareilly district. A level 
plain crossed by small rivers. 

Population: 1,038,918; Christians, 21,054. 

Industries: Sugar refining; cotton, opium, wheat, rice and millet are raised. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Salvation Army. 


Budaun 
Location: Headquarters of Budaun civil district; on the railway. 
Population: 40,450. 
Missionaries: Rev. M. T. Titus and Mrs. Titus. W. fF. M. S.: Misses Nellie 
M. West, Ruth Hoath, and Phoebe H. Emery (on furlough). 
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Institutions: Christian Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Sigler Girls’ 
Boarding School, Conference Training School for Village Workers. 


M. T. Trrus, Superintendent, P. O., Budaun 


EASTERN KUMAON DISTRICT 


Area: 2,000 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by a railway extending 
to ithe foot of the mountains. 

Population: 185,000, including many retired Gurkha soldiers; Christian, 866. 

Industries: Wheat and other grains; sheep and goats, fruit and bee raising. 
. Organization: Work began by London Missionary Society but taken over 
in 1874. District separated from Kumaon District in 1912. From 1924 to 
1926 united, but now separate. 

Missions at Work: Some independent missions. 


Pithoragarh 

Location: Central town in the Himalaya region called Shor, noted for the 
beauty of its scenery. At the crossroads of two trade routes leading into Tibet 
and Nepal. 

Population: 37,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary L. Perrill, Blanche McCartney (on 
furlough), Ruth M. Cox and Ida G. Loper (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Anglo Vernacular School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding 
School, Woman’s Home. 


Chandag Heights 


Location: A mountain station two and one-half miles from Pithoragarh; 
fine scenery. A leper asylum of the Mission to Lepers is located here, and has 
been in charge of Miss Mary Reed for many years. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Mary Reed. 

Institution: Leper Asylum (Mission to Lepers). 


Champawat 
Location: An important station in the Kali Kumaon region, thirty-two miles 
from Pithoragarh. ; 
Industry: A central place of trade between the hills and the plains. 
Institution: W. F. M. S. Dispensary. 
P. L. Lyatz, Superintendent, P. O., Pithoragarh 


GARHWAL DISTRICT 


Area 5,629 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, where there are many peaks with an altitude 
of over 22,000 feet; rugged, steep and rocky hills cover the district; also in 
places densely covered with forests; famous for its shrines. 

Population: 550,000; ninety-eight per cent Hindus; two per cent Moham- 
medans, Christians and others. 

Industry: Agriculture is the only means of subsistence, and terrace upon 
terrace has been carved out from the steep hillsides and made into fields. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal Church began work in Garhwal in 1865 
at the invitation of Sir Henry Ramsey, Commissioner of Kumaon division. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Pauri 

Location: Headquarters of Garhwal civil district, on the northern slope of 
the Kandaulia hills, Himalayas, at an elevation of 5,390 feet; fifty-one miles 
from the railway at Kotdwara. 

Population: 500. ’ é 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1865. 

Missionaries: Rev. H. H. Weak and Mrs. Weak. W. IF’. M. S.: Mrs. M. W. 
Gill, Miss Lucey W. Beach. 

H. H. Weak, Superintendent, P. O. Pauri 
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HARDOI-SITAPUR DISTRICT 


Area: About 6,700 square miles; includes the Hardoi, Sitapur and Kheri 
civil districts. The district extends from the tarai of the Nepal border on the 
north, to the Ganges River on the south and west. There is much original forest 
and swamp, together with many large rivers. 

Population: About 3,097,000. 

Organization: Formed by the amalgamation of the Hardoi and Sitapur dis- 
tricts at the 1926 session of the North India Conference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal; the Assemblies of God Mission has 
a small work in the Kheri district, with Lakhimpore as headquarters. 


Hardoi 


Location: Headquarters of the Hardoi civil district. On the main line of 
the Hast Indian Railway between Calcutta and Peshawar. 

Population: 12,000. 

Industries: Center for export of grain and sugar, and celebrated for its 
woodwork. 

Organization: Work was begun in 1871. The first foreign missionary to 
reside in the district was Mrs. Lois S, Parker, who came in 1907 and continued 
her work there until her death in 1925. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Institutions: Girls’ Boarding School. 


Sitapur 

Location: Headquarters of the Sitapur civil district; junction of three rail- 
ways connecting with Lucknow, Gonda, Hardoi, Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. 

Population: About 25,000. 

Industry: Chief commercial center of the district, having a large export 
trade in grain. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1861. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. 1. Stanley Jones and Mrs. Jones, Rev. HE. M. Moffatt and 
Mrs: Moffatt. W. F. M. S.: Misses Margaret O. Haberman, and G. Evelyn 
Hadden. 


Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Christian Girls’ 
Boarding School. 


HE. M. Morrart, Superintendent, P. O. Sitapur 


KUMAON DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles. 

Location: In the Himalayas, connected with plains by two railways ter- 
mninating at the foot of the mountains; extends from the plains to Thibet 175 
miles away. The great Thibetan road runs through the district. 

Population: 611,000, mostly high caste Hindus; Christians, 2,800. 

Industries: Tea growing; raising sheep and goats; wheat and other grains; 
much fruit is raised. 

Organization: Work began in 1858. Hastern Kumaon was a separate dis- 
trict from 1912 to 1924; from 1927 it has again been separate. Pithoragarh was 
created a district in 1912; reunited with Kumaon in 1924 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal only. 


Naini Tal 


Location: Wieaacarites of Naini Tal civil district, on Lake Naini Tal in 
the Himalayas, 6,800 feet above the sea; twelve miles from the railway ter- 
minus at Kathgodam; a popular summer resort. 

Organization: The earliest worship was held in a sheepfold. The first annual 
meeting was in 1858. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. S. Hyde (on furlough) and Mrs. Hyde (on furlough), 
Mr. R. ©. Busher and Mrs. Busher. W. /. M. S.: Miss Grace M. Bates, Miss 
Ada M. Kennard (on furlough). 

Institutions: Philander Smith College (English), Anglo-Vernacular Mission 
School (Dwarahat, Indian), Anglo-Vernacular Middle School (Ranikhet, Indian). 
W. F. M. 8.: Wellesley Girls’ High School (English), Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School (Dwarahat). 


Py 
‘ 
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Almora 

Location: Headquarters of the Almora civil district; connected by a motor 
road with the railway terminus at Kathgodam, about 80 miles distant. An im- 
portant trade and educational center for the mountains. 

Organization: The work of the London Missionary Society was transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church on January 1, 1926. No other church has 
organized work. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. N. Hollister and Mrs. Hollister. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Jessie I. Peters, Ruth Larson, and Nora B. Waugh (on furlough). 

Institutions: Ramsay High School, Leper Asylum. W. F. MW. S.: Girls’ High 
School and Normal School, Dispensary. 


J. N. Houuisrer, Superintendent, P. O. Almora 


MORADABAD DISTRICT 


Area: 2,550 square miles. 

Population: 1,250,000; Methodist responsibility 1,000,000; all castes. 

Industry: Agriculture; wheat, maize, cotton, opium and sugar are exten- 
sively produced. Sugar is also refined and cotton is ginned. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Salvation Army, and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Moradabad City 


Location: Headquarters of the Moradabad civil district; connected by rail 
with Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Peshawar and Delhi. 

Population: 82,671; one-half are Mohammedans. 

Industries: Center of exports in sugar, wheat, rice and cotton. Ornamental 
brass inlaid with shellac, known as Moradabad ware, is extensively manufactured 
and exported to all parts of the world. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1859. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Salvation Army, 

Missionaries: Rey. C. D. Rockey and Mrs. Rockey, Rev. M. Wells Branch and 
Mrs. Branch (on furlough). W. /’. M. S.: Misses Hva M. Hardie, Anna Black- 
stock, Allie M. Bass, Ruth Warrington (on furlough). 

Institutions: Parker Memorial High School, Parker Branch School (both 
are boarding schools). W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Middle School, Girls’ Normal Train- 
ing School (both are boarding schools). 

C. D. Rockey, Superintendent, P. O. Moradabad 


RAMPUR DISTRICT 
Area; 1,542 square miles. a d 
Location: A native state with its own ruler; connected by rail with Bareilly 
and Moradabad districts. : 
Population: 888,912; Christians, 9,651. 
: G. S. Parrick, Superintendent, P. O., Bhitaura 


NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 316,792 square miles. 

Location: The western part of the United Provinces, including Delhi province. 

Population: 18,463,000 (estimated) ; Hindus, 15,129,000; Jains, 137,710; 
Animists, 166,932; Mohammedans, 2,845,251; Christians, 128,081; others, 56,078. 

Organization: Formerly part of the North India and Bengal Conferences, 
but was made a separate Conference in January, 1898. 


ALIGARH DISTRICT 


Area: 2,156 square miles. ; ; 

Population: 1,166,163. Methodist responsibility is 1,000,000, with special 
work among the sweepers and chamars. we. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, and Church Missionary 


Society. 
Aligarh 
Location: Headquarters of Aligarh civil district. Connected by rail with 
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Calcutta, Bombay, Bareilly, Delhi and the Punjab. On the East Indian rail- 
way, 825 miles from Calcutta and 78 miles from Delhi; also a junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkand railway. The Muslim University, the largest Moham- 
medan College east of Cairo, is at Aligarh. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Herrmann and Mrs. Het Rev. L. B. Jones 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Jones (on furlough). W. F. S.: Misses Jennie L. 
Ball (on furlough), Laura G. Bobenhouse, Ida A. Fae (on furlough), Mary 

. Okey, Mildred Bobb and Pearl Palmer. 

Institutions: Boys’ Primary Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Vocational 

School, Louisa Soule Girls’ Boarding and Anglo-Vernacular School. 


C. C. Herrmann, Superintendent 


ANUPSHAHR DISTRICT 


Area: 900 square miles, and includes about one-half of the Bulandshahr 
civil district. 

Location: On tthe plains of India, between the Jumna and the Ganges rivers. 

Population: 466,019, of whom there are about 13,121 Christians, the re- 
mainder is divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is very productive. 

Organization: Formed under separate district in November, 1923, from the 
Bulandshahr district. 


Anupshahr 


Location: Headquarters of the Anupshahr Tahsil. 
Population: 7,000. 
ROBERT GARDNER, Superintendent, P. O., Anupshahr 


BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT 


Area: 1,004 square miles, and includes one half the Bulandshahr civil district. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Jumna and Ganges, the 
two great rivers of North India, and 150 miles south of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Population: 600,500, of whom there are about 18,008 Christians, the remainder 
being equally divided between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Industry: Principally farming, as the soil is productive. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church Missionary Society, Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

Organization: First formed a district in 1898, at various times since a part 
of Meerut District: a district since 1920; had 14 circuits, but since 1924 with 
one-half the Bulandshahr civil district and a part of the Gurjaon District (Pun- 
jab) now has seven circuits. 

Bulandshahr 


Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Melva A. Livermore. 
RosBert JOHN, Superintendent, P. O., Bulandshahr 


DELHI DISTRICT 


Area: Covers three government districts, one Province, and extends about 
seventy-five miles from north to south and twenty miles east to west. It is 
bounded on the east by the Jumna River, beyond which are Meerut, Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh districts; on the west by the Rohtak District; on the south by 
Muttra District; on the north by Ambala District. 

Population: 1,000,000, mostly Hindus and Mohammedans. Methodist respon- 
sibility is for about 500, 000. Our work is principally among the ‘sweepers, 
chamars and dhanuks. 

Organization: Delhi became a separate district in 1911. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptist, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and Roman Catholic. 


Delhi 
Location: Capital of India. Said to be the ninth city of the name, the first 
having been built fifty years before Christ. Ninth largest city in India and the 
junction for nine railways. 


Population: 304,420. Ae ; 
Organization: Work was begun in 1892. It became a mission station in 


1910 when Rev. F. M. Wilson took up his residence there. 
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Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church of England, English Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. W. Clemes and Mrs. Clemes. W. IF’. M. S.: Misses 
Margaret I. Hermiston, Lily D. Gréen (on furlough), Ida M. Klingeberger, and 
Helen Buss. 

Resident Bishop: Rey. J. W. Robinson. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: The Delhi Girls’ School, The Catherine Craine 
Kissack Memorial Boys’ School. 


S. W. CiLemeEs, Superintendent 


MEERUT DISTRICT 


Area: 2,360 square miles, and includes the Meerut Civil District. 

Location: On the plains of India, between the Ganges and Jumna Rivers. 
Climate healthful. 

Population: 1,540,175. Hindus, 1,000,000; the remainder are Moslems and 
Christians. 
A Industry: Soil is fertile—half the population depends on agriculture for a 
iving. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptists, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Seventh Day Adventists. 


Ghaziabad 


Missionaries: Rey. J. C. Pace and Mrs. Pace. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma 
HH. Warner and Hstella M. Forsyth. 
Institution: Ingraham Institute. 


Meerut 


Location: Headquarters of Meerut Civil District and of Meerut Commis- 
sioner’s District. Connected by rail with Calcutta and Bombay. The scene 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. 

Population: 150,000. Fifty per cent Hindus; forty per cent Mohammedans. 

Organization: Methodist [Mpiscopal work was begun in 1875 among Wuro- 
peans; among Indians in 1887. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Church Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rey. William Dye and Mrs. Dye. W. FP’. M. S.: Misses Gertrude 
BH. Richards, Letah A. Doyle, and Carrie HK. Schaefer. 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ Primary School. W. I’. M. S.: Howard 
Aino Memorial Girls’ High School, Bible Training School, Teachers’ Training 
chool. 

WitiiAmM Dyer, Superintendent, P. O., Meerut 


MUTTRA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Agra and Muttra civil districts, and Bharatpur native state. 

Location: Wxtends 100 miles along the Jumna River, has three systems of 
eanals, fine roads, and is the junction for four railways connecting with all the 
great cities of India. 

Population: 4,000,000. The district has seven cities with populations rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 80,000, besides many large towns and villages. 

Industry: Agriculture. 


Agra 


Location: On the Jumna River, headquarters of Agra civil district. Fourth 
city in size in the United Provinces, and a great railway center. Contains 
many fine buildings, one being the famous Taj Mahal. Also St. John’s College 
(C. M. S.), Agra College (government), and a Roman Catholic College. 

Population: 185,000. Sixty per cent Hindus. 

Industry: Famous for its native arts. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. | 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, English Baptists, Baptist Zenana 
Mission, Church Missionary Society, and Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss S.C. Holman (on furlough), Miss Grace 
Boddy. 

Institution: Holman Institute 
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Brindaban 


be Location: In Muttra civil district, six miles from Muttra up the Jumna 
iver, 

Population: 30,000. Mostly worshipers of Krishna for whom there are 
5,000 richly endowed temples. 

Missionaries: W. I. M. 8.: Misses Eunice Porter, R.N., Rita B. Tower, 
M.D., Mary EH. Bricker, R.N. (on furlough), Alda Barry. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Hospital. 


Muttra 


Location: In Agra division of United Provinces, on the Jumna River. Also 
on three lines of railway. The birthplace of Krishna, and the center of Buddhism 
long before the Christian era. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1887. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. T. Templin and Mrs. Templin, Rev. H. C. Scholberg 
and Mrs. Scholberg. W. F. MW. S.: Misses M. Adelaide Claney, Garnet M. Everley, 
HH. Edith Randall, and Hdna Bradley. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding and High School. W. F. M. S.: Blackstone Mis- 
sionary Institute, Girls’ Boarding School. 


H. C. ScHOLBERG, Superintendent 


MUZAFFARNAGAR DISTRICT 


5 Area: 1,170 square miles; includes the larger part of Muzaffarnagar Civil 
istrict. 

Location: Muzaffarnagar District forms a portion of the Meerut division, and 
is situated in the Duab of the Ganges and the Jumna, between the districts of 
Meerut on the south and Saharanpore on the north. On the west, the Jumna 
separates it from Panipat and Thanesor tahsils of the Karnal District of the 
Punjab, and on the east, the River Ganges forms the boundary between this 
district and the Bijnor tahsil of the district of the same name. 

Population: 600,000. Methodist responsibility 400,000, from depressed classes. 
Two-thirds of the population are Hindus. The others are Mohammedans. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England. 


Muzaffarnagar 


Location: Headquarters of Muzaffarnagar tahsil; large commercial center; 
very important native city. 
Population: 24,889. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal and Church of England (C. M. §.). 
Missionary: W. F. M. S.: 
M. S. BuppEn, Superintendent, P. O., Muzaffarnagar 


ROHTAK DISTRICT 


Area: Covers two civil districts and one native State, and extends about 60 
miles from east to west and about the same from north to south. It is bounded 
on the east by the Delhi District, and on the west by the Hissar District; on the 
north is the Karnal District and Gurgaon District lies on the south. 

Population: 1,000,000, mostly Hindus and Mohammedans. Methodist respon- 
sibility is about 750,000. Our work is principally among the sweepers, chamars, 
and Dhanuks. 

Organization: Rohtak became a separate district in 1929. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. 


Rohtak 


Location: It is 44 miles to the west from Delhi, and is connected by the 
main line of the Northwestern Railway and also by a good metalled road. It is 
the headquarters of the civil district of the same name. Hissar is 58 miles from 
Rohtak to the west and is connected by a pucca road. It is 32 miles from Sone- 
pat, which is one of its subdivisions. Rohtak is a very good center and is proud 
of its metalled road. 

Population: Is about 20,000. 
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Organization: Work was begun about the time the Delhi District was founded. 
There is no property here belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church and Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: There is no resident missionary of the Board nor of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society. Miss I. M. Klingeberger, evangelist, lives at Sonepat 
with Miss Buss, who is principal of the Boys’ Primary School there. 

AmuR Das, Superintendent, P. O., Rohtak 


ROORKEE DISTRICT 


Area; 2,678 square miles; includes parts of Debra Dun, Saharanpur, and 
Muzaffarnagar civil districts. 

Location: In the United Provinces, between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. 

Population: 1,194,719. Methodist responsibility, 800,000, mostly depressed 
classes; 80,000 chamars (leather workers); two-thirds of the population are 
Hindus, the remainder are Mohammedans; Hindustani is spoken. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Reformed Presbyterian, American 
Presbyterian, Church of England, National Missionary Society, Roman Catholie, 
and Seventh Day Adventists. 


Mussoorie 


Missionaries: Mr. R. L. Fleming, Miss Doris F. Harrington (contract), Mr. 
Dudley Parsons. W. F. M, S.: Miss Anne BE. Lawson. 


Roorkee 


Location: Headquarters of Roorkee tahsil in Saharanpur civil district. Rail- 
way station. Thomason Engineering College, located here, is said to be the 
best of the kind in India. 

Population: 14,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Reformed Presbyterians, Mission to Lepers, and Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. F. ©. Henninger and Mrs. Henninger, R.N. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Faith Clark, Carlotta E. Hoffman (on furlough). 

Institutions: Dennis Clancy Memorial School, Roorkee Leper Asylum (Mis- 
sion to Lepers). W. IF’. M. 8.: Girls’ School. 


F. BE. HENNINGER, Superintendent, P. O. Roorkee 


SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Madras Presidency, part of Bombay Presidency, part of the 
State of Mysore, and part of the State of Hyderabad except the territory included 
in Hyderabad Conference. Mutual agreement with other missions limits our 
responsibility to approximately one-third of the territory of the Conference. 

Population: Dravidian languages are spoken—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayan; and Marathi in the north. 

Industry: Agriculture. Sugar cane, cotton, rice produced in abundance. 

Organization: Originally the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras Mission of the 
India Conference. It became an Annual Conference November 9, 1876. Out 
of the territory comprised within its boundaries, when it was organized in 1876, 
have grown the Bengal Conference, 1888; the Bombay Conference, 1892; the 
Central Provinces Conference, 1913; the Hyderabad Conference, December, 1925. 


BANGALORE DISTRICT 


Area: 4,000 square miles (Bangalore civil district). 

Location: Southeastern part of Mysore State. 

Population: 2,000,000 (civil district). ' 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church of England Missionary Society, London Missionary Society, and 
English Wesleyans. 

Bangalore 

Location: Government seat for Mysore State, and second largest city in 
South India. Junction of four lines of railway, 3,000 feet above the sea. ‘Tem- 
perate climate. 
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Population: 160,000, including many Europeans and EHurasians. 

Organization: Methodist Dpiscopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, London Missionary Society, Church 
of England Missionary Society, and English Wesleyans. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. B. Buttrick and Mrs. Buttrick, Rev. Z. A. Olson (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Olson (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Muriel E. Robin- 
son, Ruth HE. Robinson, and M. E. Badley. 

Institutions: Baldwin Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Baldwin Girls’ 
High School. 

Bowringpet 


Location: Wastern part of Mysore State, on the railway forty miles from 
Bangalore, and eleven miles from Kolar. 

Population: 3,000. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Kolar 


Location: Headquarters of Kolar civil district, forty-two miles from Ban- 
galore. <A place of great antiquity. 

Population: 11,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rey. E. A. Seamands and Mrs. Seamands. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mary M. Bugby, Frieda Wirz, Elizabeth M. Beale (on furlough), Alta I. Griffin, 
R.N., Edith T. Morehouse, M.D. (on furlough), Ester Shoemaker, M.D., Ethel C. 
Wheelock, Thelka A. Hoffman (on furlough), Retta I. Wilson (on furlough), 
and Margaret D. Lewis, M.D. (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School (Kanarese), Normal Training and In- 
dustrial Institute. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage (Ka- 
narese), Deaconess Home, Widows’ Home, Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital. 


HK. A. SEAMANDS, Superintendent 


BELGAUM DISTRICT 


Area: 70,000 square miles. 

Location: Southern part of Bombay Presidency. 

Population: 1,573,035, living in 1,680 villages and towns. Methodist work 
chiefly among Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Organization: Work was begun by the London Missionary Society in 1820, 
and transferred to the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1904. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Plymouth Brethren. 


Belgaum 

Location: Railway station, 2,500 feet above the sea—mild climate. 

Population: 40,000. Marathi and Kanarese are spoken. Methodist work is 
chiefly among the Brahmins. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, and Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. J. May and Mrs. May. W. F. M. S.: Misses Cora D. 
Fales and Emma K. Rexroth. 

Institutions: Beynon-Smith High School, Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding 
School. W. F. M._S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


A. B. Coatss, Superintendent 


GOKAK DISTRICT 


Gokak Falls 


Missionaries: Rev. A. B. Coates and Mrs. Coates. W. F. M. S.: Miss Judith 
Hricson. 
Institution: Industrial Settlement. 


A. B. Coates, Superintendent 


GULBARGA DISTRICT 


Area: 6,000 square miles. Mass movement area. 
Population: 1,150,983 (1911). 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
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Gulbarga 


Location: Capital of a division of Hyderabad State, and once a Mohamme- 
dan capital of great importance. Trade center and sacred place of pilgrimage. 

Population: 32,437. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. F. Lipp and Mrs. Lipp. W. F. M. S.: Misses K. E. 
Munson and Julia E. Morrow. 

Institutions: Training School for Pastor Teachers, Boys’ Boarding School, 
Anandapur Orphanage. 

C. F. Lipp, Superintendent 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


p Area: Madras Presidency, 150,000 square miles. The district includes the 
city of Madras with its chain of thirty villages; large unevangelized territory 
near Pondicherry, 150 miles south of Madras; and work in Tuticorin. 

Population: 43,000,000. Madras Presidency. Methodist responsibility, 
’ y . 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, American Madura Mission, London Mission- 
ary Society, Wesleyan Mission, American Arcot Mission. 


Madras 


Area: Twenty-seven square miles. 

Location: Capital of Madras Presidency, and third city in size and impor- 
tance, politically and commercially, in India. Connected by three lines of rail- 
way with Hyderabad, Calcutta, and intermediate stations; with Poona, Bombay, 
and intermediate stations; with Madura, Tinnevelley, Tuticorin, and interme- 
diate stations. The city has fine streets, unusually attractive buildings, and 
numerous parks and groves. Important educational center, with a university, ten 
art colleges, three professional colleges, and many lower grade schools. 

Population: 518,660. Fifty-eight per cent of the people speak Tamil; twenty- 
three per cent Telugu; most of the remainder Hindustani. 

Industry: Important industrial center. Fifth among the ports of India, and 
fourth in tonnage. 

Organization: Protestant worship in Madras dates from 1680. Methodist 
Episcopal work was begun in 1874. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Church Missionary Society, Church of Scotland, Finglish Wesleyans, 
American Baptists, London Missionary Society, Danish Missionary Society, 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, United Free Church of Scotland. 

Missionaries: Rev. P. G. Dibble (on furlough) and Mrs. Dibble, R.N. (on 
furlough), Rev. H. F. Hilmer and Mrs. Hilmer, Rev. J. J. Kingham (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Kingham (on furlough), Rev. W. G. Gray and Mrs. Gray. W. F. M. S.: 
Hep Rd Comstock (on furlough), K. Evalyn Toll, Annabelle Watts (on 
urlough). 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House, Boys’ Boarding and Industrial 
School. W. F. M. S.: Madras Christian College for Women, Deaconess Home, 
Skidmore Memorial Girls’ School and Orphanage. 


W. G. Gray, Superintendent 


RAICHUR DISTRICT 


Area: 6,791 square miles. 

Population: 996,684—mostly Hindus. Government is Mohammedan. Kan- 
arese and Telugu are spoken. 

Organization: 1885. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 


Raichur 
Location: Headquarters of Raichur civil district, Gulbarga division. Com- 
mercial center between the rivers Tungabhadra and Kistna. Connected with 


Madras by rail. 
Population: 30,000. : 
Missionaries: Rev. C. L. Camp and Mrs. Camp, R.N. W. F. M. 8S.: Miss 
Urdell Montgomery. . ‘ae 
Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Workers’ Training School. 


Cc. L. Camp, Superintendent 
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AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


CAPE TOWN AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. HE. S. Johnson. 


ANGOLA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Angola, a 
Portuguese province on the west coast of Africa. 


Angola 

Area: 480,000 square miles. 

Location: One of the large political divisions of Africa; important by reason 
of its rich soil and its mineral wealth. The coast line of 1,000 miles has fine 
natural harbors at Loanda, Santo Antonio de Zaire, Porto Amiboim, Lobito, 
Mossamedes, Port Alexandre, and Bahia dos Tigres. Inland are large plateaus 
reached by motor roads and by rail from Loanda, Porto Amboim,’ Lobito and 
Mossamedes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Angola, in 1885, by 
a party of missionaries under Bishop Taylor. In June, 1897, Bishop Hartzell 
held the first session of the then Congo Mission Conference. In 1900 General 
Conference divided the Congo Mission Conference into the Hast Central and West 
Central Africa Mission Conferences, and the first session of the latter was held 
at Quiongua, Angola, in May, 1902. 7 

Population: 5,000,000. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal Church in the governmental dis- 
tricts of Loanda, Cuanza-Norte, Cuanza-Sul, Malanje and Lunda; British and 
American Baptists, Angola Evangelical and North Angola Mission in the districts 
of Zaire and Congo to the north; American Board, Christian Missions in Many 
Lands, Swiss Evangelical, and Seventh Day Adventists in the south districts of 
Benguela, Bie, Moxico and Lunda; South Africa General Mission in the district. 
of Cubango, in the drainage basin of the Zambezi River. 


LOANDA DISTRICT 


Area: Between Loje River on the north and the Longa River on the south 
and from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to Encoje, Dalatando and Dondo on the 
east, including the governmental district of Loanda and parts of the districts 
of Cuanza- Norte and Cuanza-Sul. ; 


Loanda 


Location: Capital of Loanda Province, situated in the northwest on a bay 
on the Atlantic Coast. The Mission has a property of twelve acres with several 
excellent buildings, on a plateau overlooking the sea. 

Population: 10,000 whites, 30,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1893; resumed in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. B. Kipp and Mrs. Kipp. 

Institutions: Portuguese Primary Schools in Loanda and at out-stations, 
with definite religious instructions. 


R. B. Kipp, Superintendent 


MALANJE DISTRICT 


Area: From Encoge, Dalatando and Dondo on the. west, to the Kassai River 
on the east; approximately bounded on the north by parallel 6 s., and on the 
south by the parallel of 10 m. 30 s. Nearly all of the governmental district 
of Malanje is included, together with parts of Cuanza-Norte, Cuanza-Sul and 
Lunda. 

Population: The principal tribes are the Mbaka, Ngola, Mbondo, Mbangala, 
Lubolo, Songo, Xinje and Lunda. 


Malanje 
Location: 255 miles from Loanda, by. rail, after reconstruction which is 


uearing completion. Altitude 3,800 feet. Center from which radiate half a 
dozen main motor roads, including one from Loanda to Villa Henriques de Car- 
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yalho, capital of Loanda district, and thence north through Dundu, the Angola 
diamond center, into Belgian Congo and south to Moxico district, and the Ben- 
guela railway, and thence east to the Katanga and Rhodesia. 

Population: Perhaps 300 whites and 10,000 natives within a five-mile radius. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1885; suspended in 
1902 ; resumed in 1913. Malanje District at Conference in November, 1926, 
was divided into two districts, Quessua and Songo-Bangala; at Conference in 
August, 1927, it was reconstituted so as to include also the Ambaca country 
along a part of Loanda District, and the work about Quiongua which was, at 
the Conference in October, 1925, made part of Loanda district. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 

‘ Missionaries: Rey. J. C. Wengatz, Rev. H. C. Withey (Cape Town) and Mrs. 

Withey (Cape Town). W. IF’. M. S.: Miss Alpha J. Miller (on furlough). 

Institution: Patton Mission Press. 


Quessua 


Location: Seven miles from Malanje. Methodist Church has a valuable farm 
of 8,000 acres, including the western face of Mount Quessua, and lying on both 
sides of the Lombe River. 

Organization: Methodist work began about 1900. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Missionaries: Rev. A. J. Gibbs (on furlough) and Mrs. Gibbs (on furlough), 
Rey. A. H. Kemp, M.D., and Mrs. Kemp, Rev. E. KE. Edling and Mrs. Edling, 
Miss Irene Shields. W. 7’. M. S.: Misses Cilicia lL. Cross, Ingle Johnson and 
Marie Nelson. 

Institutions: Quessua Institute (HMscola Luz’), including agricultural, indus- 
trial, teacher-training and Bible work; W. F. M. S.: (“Escola Henda”) Girls’ 
Boarding School. 

Quiongua 

Location: About 15 miles west of the “Pedras Negras” of Pungo Andongo, 
a place of historical note, geological and scenic interest in the district of Cuanza- 
Norte; reached by a 40-mile motor drive from the Loanda railway at either 
Quizenga or Cacuso, the latter being the administrative center of Pungo Andongo, 
and each being at about 25 miles from the famous geologic rocks mentioned. Hight 
miles to the south flows the Cuanza River, which forms the northern boundary 
of the Lubolo country. Here the Methodist Church has a farm and ‘timber land 
of about 10,000 acres in extent. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Organization: Methodist work begun in 1890. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. H. Klebsattel (on furlough) and Mrs. Klebsattel (on 
furlough), Miss Marie Lindquist, R.N., Rey. Robert Shields and Mrs. Shields. 

Institutions: School with special instruction in Bible and industry, in addi- 
tion to Portuguese primary work. 

J. C. WENGATz, Superintendent, P. O., Malanje 


CONGO MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: About 150,000 square miles of the Katanga province of the Belgian 
Congo. 

eaten: In the heart of Africa. Boundaries are as follows: south, 
Rhodesia; west, Angola; north, along eighth parallel, south latitude, to near the 
Lualaba river; east, Lualaba river, to Bukama, thence along the line of the 
C. F. K. railroad to Sakania on the Rhodesia border. ‘ . 

Population: Native population about 2,000,000. The people live mostly in 
very small villages, in the cities or towns for natives adjacent to the towns for 
BHuropeans, and in the compounds of the great industrial centers. All are subjects 
of the government of the Belgian Congo, which holds sacred for natives the right 
of the occupation of land. Colonists and traders may not acquire land which 
natives refuse to give up. About 8,000 Buropeans of about 35 different nation- 
alities are now resident within the Katanga province. : 

Industries: Mining interests are foremost. Katanga is one of the very richest 
mineral sections of the entire world. There are great deposits of copper, tin, lead, 
zine, iron, coal, cobalt, gold, silver, diamonds and uranium. Platinum also exists, 
as well as vanadium. Lime and cement for all the local needs are now manu- 
factured in the country. New veins and arteries of commerce and transportation 
are springing up. Many thousands of natives are employed in the industries each 
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year by various companies. As the native prefers his old easy life, he usually 
needs to be induced to come out to labor. This recruiting is done by large organized 
labor recruiting bureaus, as well as by licensed private recruiters. While in the 
village life the women largely support their families, those that accompany their 
men folks to the mines and industrial centers are rationed freely and live in 
comparative idleness. 

Organization: This territory was explored by the Rey. and Mrs. J. M. 
Springer in 1907. Work was established by them within the Katanga in 1911. 
In 1915, the Mission was organized by Bishop Hartzell; in 1917 Bishop Johnson 
organized the Congo Mission Conference. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Seventh Day Adventist. Outside 
our area are the London Missionary Society, the Plymouth Brethren and the 
Zambezi Industrial Mission on the east and south; the South African General 
Mission and the Plymouth Brethren on the west, the Southern Presbyterians and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on the north, and the Pentecostal Mission 
on the northeast. The Roman Catholic Church is strongly represented throughout 
the Katanga. 

J. M. Sprincer, Mission Superintendent 


ELISABETHVILLE DISTRICT 


Elisabethville 


Location: Capital of Katanga province, Belgian Congo, 2,300 miles from 
Cape Town, five days’ journey on the Cape-to-Cape railway. The administrative 
capital of the province; railway headquarters, wholesale mercantile houses, and a 
smelting plant of seven blast furnaces and a reverberatory furnace. The produc 
tion of copper by the Union Miniere company for the year 1929 was nearly 160,000 
tons. The town was founded in 1910 and has electric lights, telephones, well 
laid-out streets, water and sewer systems, a powerful wireless station, and many 

other modern improvements, among which are five hospitals and 12 garages. There 
is regular air service to Boma. 

Industries: In addition to the production of copper, there are railroad shops, 
a soap manufacturing company, flour mill, ice plant and a brewery. The Star 
of the Congo and the Ruashi copper mines are nine miles distant. 

Population: About 3,500 Europeans and 12,000 natives. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. HE. Brastrup, Rev. V. D. Longfield and Mrs. Longfield, 
Rey. R. S. Guptill (on furlough) and Mrs. Guptill (on furlough). 

Institution: Congo Mission Press. 


Kipushi 


Location: Fifteen miles west of Blisabethville, on the Congo-Rhodesia border. 
It is served by a branch railroad and has motor roads. 

Population: One hundred Europeans and two thousand natives. 

Industries: The Prince Leopold is one of the richest of the mines both in the 
variety of ores and in their high percentages. It produces copper, gold, silver, 
lead and zinc. The ores are found at a depth requiring shafts and drives, in con- 
trast to the open pits on the other mines in the Katanga. 

Workers: Native workers are in charge, directed from Elisabethville. 


Panda-Likasi 


Location: Ninety miles northwest of Elisabethville. 

Population: In and near these two adjoining towns (Panda is the mining 
eenter; Likasi the commercial community) there are over 3,500 whites and per- 
haps 15,000 natives. Some thousands of other natives are found in the villages 
and country round about, including other mining centers. 

Industries: Two copper mines, lime quarries, brick works, an eleven-story 
corn meal mill, an explosives factory, and the Chikalobwe uranium mine several 
miles away; a large concentrating plant, a flotation plant, four reverberatory 
furnaces, and an electrical furnace for producing cobalt. This concentrating 
plant treats much of the loose ore from the mines. A new and enormous leaching 
plant for low grade ores that cost approximately $7,000,000 was put into operation 
in 1929. The railway station at Panda has seventeen side tracks for handling 
the traffic in ore, and roundhouses and shops are located here. New passenger 
and freight stations are being built in Likasi. j 

Missionaries: Rev. J. M. Springer and Mrs. Springer. 
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Kambove 
Location: 20 miles northwest of Panda-Likasi on a branch railroad. 
Population: 100 whites and 2,500 natives, In the surrounding country there 
are many villages with an estimated population of 8,000. 
Workers: Native workers are in charge, directed from Likasi. 


Luishia 

Location: This is 54 miles northwest of Elisabethville, on the main railroad 
to Likasi. 

Population: Fifty Europeans and 2,000 natives, with a considerable additional 
population in villages and camps in the surrounding country. 

Industries: The Luishia mine supplies about one half of the cobalt used in the 
whole world. : 

Workers: Native workers are in charge, directed from Likasi. 


Katanga 


Location: Six miles northeast of Luishia and is reached by a motor road; 
the chief village in this section. 

Population: About 3,000 natives in the near vicinity. 

Organization: Work was opened in 1922 by the Rev. Nelson Capempe, a 
local preacher. In 1924 a church was erected of adobe bricks. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


J. M. SprinGer, Superintendent 


LUBA DISTRICT 


Kabongo 


Location: 500 miles north of Elisabethville, on a high, healthful plateau in 
the heart of the largest native tribe in Central Africa, the Luba. 

Population: Rawest heathenism; cannibalism was practised in this section at 
the time of the arrival of the Mission workers, but has gradually been eliminated 
by the work of the Mission and the pressure of government. The government 
officials, and one trader, are the only white neighbors within SO miles. 

General: The small Lake of Boya is six miles away. Two ox wagons arrived 
at Kabongo for the first time in June, 1925; a motor lorry arrived in November 
following. A motor road now connects this station with the railroad. 

Organization: The district was explored by the Rey. and Mrs. J. M. Springer, 
and the Rey. R. S. Smyres in 1917. The work was opened by the Rey. and Mrs. 
R. 8. Guptill in October, 1917. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. C. Hartzler and Mrs. Hartzler. 

Institutions: Medical Work, Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ School. 


Kanene 


Location: 26 miles west of Kinda government post, which in turn is 98 miles 
west of Bukama. Both are on a government motor road to Sandoa from Bukama 
and other stations on the new Bukama-Ilebo railway. 

Population: About 20,000 people in a radius of 80 miles. : 

Organization: The work was opened in 1920 by Rev. J. M. Springer, Rev. 
W. BE. Shields and Rev. J. N. Dana, who explored the district. 

Missionaries: Rev. BE. I. Everett and Mrs. Everett, and Miss Anna E. 
Lerbak, R.N. ‘ 

Institution: The Congo Institute is the central Bible Training School for th 
entire Mission, drawing pupils from all the main stations. The course covers four 
years and besides the usual Bible school subjects, includes arithmetic, Wrench 
hygiene, music and writing. It is situated on a large farm, fifty acres of which 
are under cultivation. Forty-five students are enrolled. <A station school of 50 
pupils affords practice teaching for students of the Institute. These also go out 
by twos evangelizing in the neighboring villages within a radius of fifteen miles. 


BE. I. Eyvererr, Superintendent 


LUUNDA-CHIOKWE DISTRICT 


Kapanga 
Location: 550 miles northwest of Hlisabethville, in the center of the Luunda 
tribe is the government post of Kapanga, the seat of administration for the 
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Kapanga territory of the district of Lulua. Kapanga Mission Station is situated 
five miles northeast. A mile north of the mission station is the town of Mwata 
Yamvo, paramount chief of the Luunda people, among whom are found also a few 
of the Chiokwe and other tribes. 

Population: About 100,000. 

Missionaries: Rey. A. L. Piper, M.D., and Mrs. Piper, Miss C. M. Jensen, 
R.N., Miss Helen I. Everett, R.N. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Girls’ Boarding School, Hospital-Dis- 
pensary. 


Sandoa 


Location: 100 miles south of Kapanga; the government post of Sandoa, the 
administrative center for the Lulua district. Hight miles west across the Lulua 
River is the Mission Station of Mwajing. The Benguela Railroad now passes 
Sandoa 60 miles to the south. 

Population: 60,000 Luunda and other people. 

Industry: More than ten tons of rice were raised here in 1926. 

Organization: The government has been asked for a grant of 600 acres of 
land for the Mission Station, and 50 acres have been cleared for agricultural 
purposes. Rev. T. B. Brinton began building this station in 1922, 

Missionaries: Rey. T. B. Brinton and Mrs. Brinton. 

Institution: Boys’ Boarding School. 


T. B. Brinton, Superintendent 


RHODESIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes work in Southern Rhodesia. 

Location: The territory is self-governing, and is divided into civil districts, 
each of which has a native commissioner, who is also magistrate, and a camp 
of Huropean and native police. In the territory, all intertribal hostilities have 
ceased and all of the savage and inhuman practices of heathenism are prohibited. 
The land is divided into farms which are surveyed and sold; unalienated land 
which is held by the government; and native reserves. 

Population: There are four distinct tribes and languages and many dialects 
within the territory. About 10,000 Europeans and Asiatics are seattered on 
farms and in small towns. Twenty years ago the people lived in kraals for 
protection against enemies. Now they are scattering, forming small groups of 
sometimes only two or three huts in a place, and seldom over forty or fifty. 
Health conditions are better and social conditions much improved. A native 
under the present government may become a freehold proprietor of real estate. 
Under the direction of the native commissioner he may move about on the 
EeSerye) or he may enter an agreement with a Huropean farmer and live on his 
arm. 

Industries: The Wuropeans are engaged in mining, farming and trading. 
The Asiatics, chiefly Indians, are engaged in trading with the natives and in truck 
gardening. Twenty-five thousand of the native people, practically all male natives 
between the ages of ten and thirty years, are found selling their labor in mines, 
stores, shops, on farms, and as domestic servants. The other thousands of native 
people are scattered throughout the reserves, on farms, along streams, and on 
the tops of mountains. These natives are semi-nomadic agriculturists. In years 
past they have tilled the soil in the most elemenitary way, and shifted from one 
locality to another every three or four years to secure fresh soil. But they are 
rapidly adopting the use of the plow, and gradually learning how to care for 
the soil. A large portion of the population is accessible only by long, toilsome 
journeys, by foot or donkey back, through swamps and jungles, across rivers, 
and over mountains. There are now, however, a number of good roads on which 
motor cars can be used to great advantage. Where this can be done, one mission- 
ary can visit as many out-stations as two or three men would do by the slow 
way of travel. Travel, except for very short distances from Mission centers, is 
impracticable from the middle of November to the middle of March, on account 
of the heavy rainfall. 

Organization: The work in Rhodesia was founded in 1897 by Bishop Hart- 
zell, as part of the Hast Central Africa Mission Conference. In 1916 the Rho- 
desia portion of the work was separated from the Inhambane section and became 
the Rhodesia Mission Conference. The work is now divided into seven districts, 
Mtoko, Mutambara, Nyadiri, Mrewa, Umtali, Old Umtali, and Rusapi. 
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MREWA DISTRICT 


Location: The mission center, Mrewa, is 60 miles from Salisbury, and is 
near the civil center of the same name, where there is a small white community. 
The nearest railway is 40 miles away, at Macheke. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1908. 

Institution: Boarding School for boys and girls. 

Missionaries: Myr. I. L. Sells and Mrs. Sells, Miss Pearl Mullikin. 


Mrewa Circuit 


Location: Covers part of Mangwendi Reserve; includes 15 schools, 12 
churches and Sunday schools, with 16 paid native preachers and teachers. 


South Mrewa Circuit 


Location: Covers part of Mangwendi Reserve; includes 10 schools, 9 churches 
and Sunday schools, with 9 paid native teachers and preachers. 


Headlands Circuit 


Location: Arnoldene farm is the center, which is 40 miles from Mrewa and 
10 miles from Headlands. The circuit covers Chikore Reserve and part of Weya 
Reserve and a number of Huropean farms. It includes i1 schools, churches and 
Sunday schools, with one native member of Conference and 10 paid native 
preachers and teachers. 


E. L. SELLS, Superintendent, Mrewa 


MTOKO DISTRICT 


Location: The district is the most northern and the most densely populated 
district of the Rhodesia work. It includes three large native reserves, as well 
as a considerable tract of unalienated land. The mission center is at Mtoko, 
which is also a civil center. From this center are controlled over forty strong, 
growing outstations. 

Institutions: Boarding School, Day School, Dispensary. 

Missionary: Rey. Wilfred Bourgaize (on furlough). 

R. F. WaGNeER, Superintendent 


MUTAMBARA DISTRICT 


Location: To the south and west of Umtali, including Mutambara, Marange 
and Zimunyas Reserves. 


Umtali Circuit 


Location: This cireuit consists of eight stations in the Civil District of Um- 
tali. These are scattered over a wide area, and require a considerable amount of 
itinerating, one of the most difficult of access, up among the clouds, near the 
Portuguese border. 


Mutambara Circuit 


Location: Mutambara Station is 50 miles from Umtali and is the southern 
center of our work. The Mission Farm of 38,000 acres affords excellent oppor- 
tunity for industrial training and for the self-support of the boarding school. 
About 250 acres have been allocated to the use of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. here are three native out-stations near the central station. 

Missionaries: Rev. R. ¥. Wagner. W. I’. M. S.: Misses Grace Clark (on fur- 
lough), Sarah N. King (on furlough), M. Ethel McMann, Lulu L. Tubbs and 
Jennie G. Woodruff, R.N. P 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys and Girls. W. I’. M. S.: Dispensary. 


Marange Circuit 


Location: This Circuit lies entirely within the Marange Native Reserve, 
southwest of Umtali. The Chief Marange is one of the paramount chiefs and 
desires that our church, and that ours only, should occupy the whole of his 
territory. Several of our best evangelists are his children. 


R. F. WAGNER, Superintendent, P. O., Umtali 
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NYADIRI DISTRICT 


Location: Nyadiri, the center for the district, is located 85 miles from 
Salisbury, the capital of southern Rhodesia. Native reserves extend for more 
than 100 miles north to the border of Portuguese Hast Africa. 

Organization: Nyadiri was selected in 1919 to serve as the principal medical 
and educational center of the northern section of the Conference. A farm of 
4,280 acres was secured, and buildings were started in 1922, which were com- 
pleted in 1923. Methodist Episcopal work was begun in this section in 1910. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding ‘School, Girls’ Boarding School, Washburn 
Memorial Hospital. 

Missionaries: Rev. T. A. O’Farrell and Mrs. O'Farrell. W. F. M. S8.: Misses 
Frances Quinton, Beulah Reitz, and Ona M. Parmenter, R.N. 

T. A. O’FARRELL, Superintendent 


OLD UMTALI DISTRICT 


Location: Old Umtali center and surrounding neighborhood and the hill 
country along the Portuguese border near Nyakatsapa. 


Old Umtali 


Location: 10 miles from Umtali, near the Mozambique border. The Mission 
farm consists of 3,000 acres, and from the various centers of our work, men 
and women come here to prepare for evangelistic, educational and industrial 
service. 

Missionaries: Rey. G. A. Roberts (on furlough) and Mrs. Roberts (on fur- 
lough), Rev. M. J. Murphree and Mrs. Murphree, Miss Ellen H. Bjorklund, R.N., 
Miss Ruth Hansson, R.N., Rey. R. C. Gates and Mrs. Gates, Rey. F. G. Mauger 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Mauger (on furlough), Rey. H. EH. Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor, Rey. E. H. Greeley (retired). W. F. Mf. S.: Misses Marjorie A. Fuller, 
Oril A. Penney, Ila Seovil and Mildred O. Benson. 

Institutions: Hartzell Training School, Rhodesia Mission Press, Medical 
Dispensary. W. F. M. S.: Fairfield Girls’ School. 


Nyakatsapa 
Location: 15 miles northeast of Old Umtali. The Mission farm consists 
of 6,000 acres, on which there are about 75 head of mission cattle. There is 
a good missionary residence, but at present there is no missionary stationed at 
this center. There are twelve out-stations on the circuit, four of which occupy 
strategic points along the Portuguese border. 
R. C. Gares, Superintendent, P. O., Old Umtali 


RUSAPI DISTRICT 


Location: Includes Chiduku and Makoni Reserves and the intervening sec- 
tion. This is one of the older sections of Methodist work. There are many pros- 
perous native farmers, although there is still ample room for growth. Calls 
come from Huropean farmers in the section, asking us to establish churches 
and schools on their farms. 

M. J. MURPHREEF, Superintendent, P. O., Old Umtali 


UMTALI DISTRICT 


Location: European and native work in Umtali, which is the third largest 
town in Rhodesia. Railway and trading center, 204 miles from Beira, the nearest 
port, 196 miles from Salisbury, and 2,000 miles from Cape Town. The town has 
electric lights and large water supply, with swimming baths. It is the govern- 
ment and railway center. Besides their own church, Saint Andrews, there are 
four other churches for Europeans: Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Dutch Reformed 
and Presbyterian. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. 1. James and Mrs. James, Rey. J. R. Gates (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Gates (on furlough). 

H. I. JAMES, Superintendent 
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SOUTHEAST AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes all the Inhambane governmental district, a section of the 
Mozambique Company territory on the north, part of the Lourenco Marques dis- 
trict in the south, and the province of Transvaal in the Union of South Africa. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Organization: The first Methodist missionary in Portuguese East Africa with 
headquarters at Inhambane was Rey. B. H. Richards, who was appointed by 
Bishop Taylor in 1890. At first it was a part of the Congo Mission Conference. 
In 1901 Bishop Hartzell organized the work in Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast 
Africa into the Wast Central Africa Mission Conference. By an enabling act 
of General Conference of 1912 the Inhambane section of the East Central Africa 
Mission Conference was organized into the Inhambane Mission Conference, which 
name was changed in 1920 to Southeast Africa Mission Conference when work 
was commenced in the Transvaal. 


INHAMBANE DISTRICT 


Area: Includes all the territory that lies between the Sabi River in the north 
and the Inharrime River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal, 
a district about 250 miles square. 

Population: 800,000, representing two principal tribes: Batswa and Batonga. 
The entire Scriptures have been translated into Sheetswa, the New Testament 
into Gitonga; primers, hymnals and other literature have been published in both 
languages, 

Gikuki 


Location: Across the bay from Inhambane, on a bluff fifty feet high. The 
mission property includes forty acres of land, a church, three residences, a 
hospital, dispensary and several other buildings. 

Missionaries: Rev. K. M. Harkness and Mrs. Harkness, Mrs. Alice E. Long- 
worth, R.N., Rev. J. D. Pointer (on furlough) and Mrs. Pointer (on furlough), 
C. J. Stauffacher, M.D., and Mrs. Stauffacher. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth F. 
Thomas, Ruth KE. Northcott (on furlough), Bess L. Phillips and Victoria C. 
Lang, R.N. 

Institutions: Hartzell Girls School, Hospital. 


Kambini 


Location: Thirty miles inland from Inhambane. It is beautifully located 
aud from many nearby points the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen. The 
Mission property consists of 1,200 acres of which 140 are under ‘cultivation. 
There are three missionary residences, church, press building and several other 
buildings. 

Missionaries: Rey. lu. E. Adkins and Mrs. Adkins, Rey. I. EF. Gillet and Mrs. 
Gillet, Rev. P. W. Keys and Mrs. Keys, Rev. J. S. Rea (on furlough) and Mrs. 
Rea (on furlough). 

Institutions: Bodine Boys’ School, Christian Training and Normal School, 
Dispensary, Saw Mill. 


W. C. Trrrit, Superintendent, P. O., 37 St. Amant St., Johannesburg 


LIMPOPO DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the territory between the Inharrime River in the north, to 
the Limpopo River in the south, from the Indian Ocean to the Transvaal border 
in the west. 

Population: 700,000, representing three principal tribes: Batswa, Bachop! 
and Shangaans. 

W. C. Territ, Superintendent 


TRANSVAAL DISTRICT 


Area: Transvaal District includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Transvaal, principally among the Witwatersrand goldfields and the Witbank 
coal mines. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. A. Persson (on furlough) and Mrs. Persson, R.N. (on 
furlough), Rev. W. C. Terril and Mrs. Terril. 

Institution: Inhambane Mission Press. 


W. C. Trrriz, Superintendent 
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LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


Area: 43,000 square miles, covering the republic of Liberia. The coast line is 
350 miles long, but there are few good bays or estuaries. 

Location: On the west coast of Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast, with French Guinea on the north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

Population: 2,000,000—mostly indigenous people of the bush. There are 
about 15,000 Americo-Liberians, descendants of the colonists and of subsequent 
immigrants. 

Industry: Agriculture. Most of the territory is dense forest. There are 
splendid advantages for building up commerce in rubber, fiber, valuable woods, 
hides, oils, and minerals. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work began with the founding of the 
Republic, although when Melville B. Cox arrived in Liberia in 1833, he found 
Methodist societies under the care of local ministers. The mission was 
organized in 1834. It became a Mission Conference in 18386, and later an 
Annual Conference. Since 1928, has been under episcopal supervision of Bishop 
W. O. Shepard of the Paris Area. 


BASSA DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the county of Grand Bassa and a portion of Sinoe county ; 
beyond the thinly civilized centers it is a ‘‘wilderness of heathenism’’. 

Organization: Present district includes work in Bassa County and a portion 
of Sinoe County as far as Sanquin. 


Lower Buchanan 
Location: 60 miles from Monrovia; the chief trading seaport of Grand 
Bassa county. 
Population: About 2,000. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, African-Methodist Episcopal, Protes- 
tant Hpiscopal, Baptist, and Roman Catholic. 


T. J. Kine, Superintendent, P. O., Lower Buchanan, Grand Bassa 


CAPE PALMAS DISTRICT 


Location: Southeastern Liberia, near the mouth of the Cavalla river, which 
forms the boundary between Liberia and the Ivory Coast. Most of the work 
of the district is among the aborigines. 

Population: About 50,000; aborigines, 48,500; Americo-Liberians, 1,500. 

Religion: Protestants, 5,000; pagans, 45,000; Methodism responsible for 
pagan constituency. 


Garraway 


Location: 30 miles northwest of Harper. 

Organization: First mentioned among the appointments in 1879. 
Missionary: Miss Anna W. Hall. 

Institutions: Garraway Training School and four primary schools. 


Harper 


_ Location: On the promontory of Cape Palmas, near the mouth of the Cavalla 
river. 

Population: 700 Americo-Liberians and over 1,000 aborigines. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1849. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Protestant Episcopal, African-Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: Rev. F. A. Price and Mrs. Price. 

Special Worker: Miss Rosa I. Lee. 

Institutions: Cape Palmas Seminary, and two primary schools. 


F. A. Price, Superintendent, P. O., Harper, Cape Palmas 


SINOE-KRU COAST DISTRICT 


‘ Location: It extends coastwise from Sasstown on the east to Greenville on 
the west. 
Organization: This district, covering portions of Cape Palmas and Sinoe 
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districts, was formed at the Conference in 1922. The work is solely among the 
Kru tribes. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic. 


Jacktown 


Location: A native village on the Sinoe river, 13 miles from its mouth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun during Bishop Taylor’s 
administration by a local preacher. In 1898 the Rey. and Mrs. J. B. Robertson 
took charge of the work. 

Institution: Sinoe River Industrial Institute. 

Special Worker: Louis Wah. 


Nana Kru 


Location: A seaport town occupied by natives of the Kru tribe, 35 miles 
from Greenville, the county seat. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened during the adminis- 
tration of Bishop Taylor. For years no work was done, but activities were 
resumed in 1905. Sasstown Industrial Mission was made a part of Nana Kru 
Mission in 1925 by Bishop Clair. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. B. Williams (on furlough) and Mrs. Williams (on 
furlough), Rev. H. T. Miller and Mrs. Miller. 

Institutions: Nana Kru Mission School and two Primary Schools. 


H. T. Mitier, Superintendent, P. O., Greenville, Sinoe 


MONTSERRADO DISTRICT 


Location: Embraces the counties of Montserrado and Cape Mount, and the 
territory of Marshall. 

Organization: Includes the work in the former Monrovia and St. Paul River 
districts, united at the Conference of 1928. 


Monrovia 


Location: Capital of Liberia, at the mouth of the Mesurado river. The 
shoreward section of the city is occupied by the Kru and other indigenous tribes. 
The interior is occupied by the Americo-Liberians, foreign consuls and traders. 

Population: 5,000; about 2,000 Americo-Liberians and 3,000 natives. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1833. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Protestant Hpiscopal, African-Meth- 
odist Mpiscopal, Northern Baptist Convention, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and 
A. M. E. Zion Church. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. L. Embree and Mrs. Embree (on furlough). 

Institutions: College of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, Kru Town Primary 
School. 


White Plains 


Location: At the navigable head of the St. Paul river, 25 miles from 
Monrovia. 
Missionaries: Mr. C. H. Henry and Miss Hattie T. Hooks. 
Institution: Saint Paul River Industrial Institute. 
R. V. Ricwarps, Superintendent, P. O., Monrovia 


SANIQUELLE DISTRICT 


Location: In the far interior of the government district of Saniquelle, about 
300 miles from the coast near the French boundary, northeast of Monrovia. Ganta 
is the name of the principal village. 

Organization: Work attempted in 1923; purely virgin soil. 

Population: Over 600,000 people waiting for the Gospel; Methodism’s great 
opportunity in Liberia. 

Missionaries: G. W. Harley, M.D., and Mrs. Harley. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico, Central America, South America 


MEXICO CONFERENCE 


Mexico is included in the New York City Area, Resident Bishop, F. J. 
McConnell. 

Area: According to the Discipline the Conference includes the republic of 
Mexico. But according to the territorial distribution which was agreed upon by 
representatives of the Boards working in Mexico at a meeting held in Mexico 
City, in February, 1919, the present territory where we have work consists of 
the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Puebla, Tlaxcala, most of the 
state of Mexico, and over half of the state of Morelos. The area of Mexico is 
769,000 square miles. The Methodist Episcopal Church also shares the work 
in the Federal District which includes Mexico City and is neutral territory. 

Population: Of the republic of Mexico, 15,000,000. Of the territory wherein 
we have work, 3,900,000. Twenty per cent of the population of the republic 
is white, forty per cent Indian, and forty per cent is mixed blood. ‘There are 
thirty-seven indigenous languages and dialects spoken but Spanish is the common 
language nearly everywhere. 

Location: Our work is carried on in the south central part of the republic. 
This portion of the country is a high tableland interspersed with mountains. 
The climate is varied but generally cool and pleasant. 

Industry: Agriculture and mining are the chief sources of wealth. All 
kinds of fruit are grown. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873 by the Rev. 
William Butler, and Mexico became an Annual Conference in 1885. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: The Central District includes the work in Mexico City, the Federal 
ene nee El Oro in the State of Mexico and the work in the States of Mexico 
an orelos. 


Mexico City 


Location: Capital of Mexico, in the center of the valley of Mexico, on a 
plateau 7,400 feet above the sea. Founded by the Spanish in 1522, on the site 
of an ancient Aztec city. Mexico has wide streets, public squares, stone build- 
ings, and is the administrative and commercial center of the republic. It is also 
the terminal of most of the railroads of Mexico. There are now five highways that 
connect the capital with Puebla, Pachuca, Toluca and Acapulco and the highway 
to the border at Laredo, Texas, will soon be completed. 

Population: Over 500,000, and in the whole Federal District 1,000,000. 
Chiefly full blooded Indians and persons of mixed blood. ‘There are about 4,000 
Ilnglish speaking people in the city, and Wnglish is spoken in all the large 
commercial houses and hotels. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal Church, the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Adventists and Bpiscopal. The Nazarenes and the Plymouth Brethren have 
congregations. ‘The Christian Science Church has an Wnglish congregation, and 
there are many theosophical and spiritualistic bodies among the Mexicans. 

Missionaries: Rev. J P Hauser and Mrs. Hauser. W. FF. M. S.: Misses 
Harriet L. Ayres (on furlough), Mary Baird, Clara A. Gibson, Grace Lauderdale, 
Christine Maltby (on furlough), Helen Grace Murray (on furlough), Mary Pear- 
son, Elsie Shepherd, A. Mabel Taylor, Laura Temple, Ethel Thomas, and Ruth 
V. Warner. 

Institutions: Union Publishing House (established 1875; Union, 1919), 
Evangelical Seminary of Mexico (Union), Aztecas Social Service Center, Good- 
will Industries. W. F. M. S.: Sarah L. Keen Girls’ College, Girls’ Industrial 
School, Bible Training School for Women. 

Notrr: The work formerly done in English in Mexico City has been affiliated 
with the Union Evangelical Church. 


V. D. Barz, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 115 Bis, Mexico 
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NORTHERN DISTRICT 


, Area: Comprises the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro and Hidalgo; and 
includes all the northern part of our field from Leon in Guanajuato on the north- 
west, to the edge of the tableland near the Gulf coast in Hidalgo, on the north- 
east. 

Location: On the central tableland of Mexico. 

Population: Mission work is carried on in important cities with populations 
of from 12,000 to 90,000. Much of this region is noted for its strong adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In the two northern states there are 52 divisions 
or muncipalities. The church has work in only 11 of these. 


Guanajuato 


Location: Capital of Guanajuato, 200 miles north of Mexico City, on the 
Guanajuato river, 6,500 feet above the sea. The city has large churches, fine 
residences and beautiful public and private gardens. 

State population: 1,075,000. There are 30 large cities and large towns, over 
20 villages of considerable size, over 50 mining establishments, 400 immense 
farms and over 3,000 smaller farms. : 

Industry: Silver mining. This region is said to have produced one-fifth of 
the world’s supply in silver bullion. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Clara M. Hill and Minnie Claussen, 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Mary Ann Cox Memorial School (Colegio 
“Juarez”’) and Training School for Bible Women. 


Queretaro 


Location: The capital of the State of Queretaro, situated on an elevated 
State 110 miles northwest of the City of Mexico, on both trunk lines of the 

ational Railways of Mexico. 

Population: 35,000. 

Industry: The city is an important industrial center and contains some of 
the largest cotton mills in the country. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was opened in 1875, when a boarding 
school was started, with the Rey. S. W. Siberts as principal. This later became the 
Methodist Institute of Queretaro. Dr. Benjamin N. Velasco was its principal 
for twenty years and since his death it has been called the Benjamin N. Velasco 
Methodist Institute. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal only. 

Institution: Benjamin N. Velasco Methodist Institute. 


Cartos SANCHEz, Superintendent, P. O. Leon, Guanajuato 


HIDALGO DISTRICT 


Pachuca 

Location: Capital of Hidalgo, in the southern part of the state, 7,800 feet 
above sea, fifty-six miles northeast of Mexico City. Connected with the city by 
three lines of railway, and a fine automobile highway. 

Population: 60,000. 

Industry: One of the richest mining centers in the world. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1875. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal. 

Institutions: “Villagran School” for Boys. W. F. M. S.: Ludlow Institute 
for Girls. 

Sixro Avits, Superintendent, P. O., Apartado 26, Pachucha 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the States of Puebla and Tlaxcala. ; : 

Location: Bastern part of the Mexico Conference. Altitude varies from 
4,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea. 

Population: 1,200,000. A a 

Industry: Agriculture is tne chief industry. Next in importance are mining 
and manufacturing, there being a large number of cotton and woolen mills. 
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Puebla 

Location: Capital of Puebla, 7.300 feet above the sea. Founded in 1531. 
It is an important Roman Catholic center. Five lines of railway enter the city. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1874 in the face of 
intense opposition, and the first service was held under the protection of soldiers. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Baptist. 

Missionaries: Mr. M. D. Smith and Mrs. Smith. W. F. Af. 8.: Misses Blanche 
Betz (on furlough), Martha Daniels (on furlough), Addie S. Dyer, Lucile Fry- 
moyer, Lois Joy Hartung (on furlough), Mable Helm, Helen Hewitt, Jeanette 
Hoffmann, Grace Hollister (on furlough), Hazel McAllister, and May B. Seal. 

Institutions: Mexican Teachers’ Institute, The Latin American Hospital, 
Baptist, but in which we have nurses in training and to which the Presbyterian 
Mission also contributes. W. F. M. 8.: Girls’ and Normal School. 

Micuet Rosas, Superintendent, P. O., Av. Reforma 1802, Puebla 


CENTRAL AMERICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


a Area: 55,000 square miles. Includes the republics of Panama and Costa 
ica. 

Population: 850,000. 

Industry: Natural resources of this territory are vast, and in Panama largely 
undeveloped. There are large plantations of bananas and cacao, and great 
areas of fertile soil still covered with dense jungle. 

Organization: Methodism had work on the Isthmus in the days of William 
Taylor. In 1916, Panama Mission was set off from the North Andes Mission 
Conference. and at the same time Central America was described as being in- 
cluded with Mexico for administrative purposes. Since then the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been assigned to Costa Rica by the Committee of Coopera- 
tion for Latin America. On January 38, 1921, Bishop Thirkield presiding, acting 
under the authority of the General Conference of 1920, Panama Mission was 
organized into Central America Mission Conference. 


Republic of Panama 


Area: 34,180 square miles. 

Location: On the Isthmus of Panama. Canal Zone (area 436 square miles; 
population 21,707) is the center of commercial interest, and is under American 
administration. 

Population: 400,000. The population is scattered in the eastern section, but 
in the western end of the republic there are large towns and numerous villages. 


Colon 


Location: At the Atlantic end of the canal. The center of canal traflic 
and commercial interests of the inter-ocean shipping. 
Population: 20,000. 


David 
Location: In the southwestern part of the Isthmus, province of Chiriqui. 


Special Workers: Rey. EH. W. Allstrom and Mrs. Allstrom. 
Institution: Pan-American Institute. 


Panama 


Location: At the Pacific end of the canal. Claims to be the oldest city in 
the new world, having been founded at Old Panama in 1513. Spanish-American 
city, clean and healthful. 

Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rey. R. E. Marshall, Mr. Walter Oliver and Mrs. Oliver, Rev. 
C. F. Hartzell and Mrs. Hartzell, Misses Florence Depew, Elsie J. Keyser and 
Clara List. 

Institution: Pan-American Institute. 


Republic of Costa Rica 
Area: 23,000 square miles. 


Location: Southeast end of Central America. Has delightful climate, great 
beauty of scenery, and fine cultivable territory. 
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Population: 450,000. Highest per cent white blood of any Central American 
republic. People are intelligent and progressive. 

Indu. : The lowlands are mainly devoted to the cultivation of cacao, 
bananas and sugar, while coffee and many products of the temperate zone form 
the staples of the highlands. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1917. 


Alajuela 


Location: 12 miles from San Jose. Name means “Little Gem.” 
Population: 5,000. 
Institution: Escuela Metodista. 


San Jose 
Location: Capital of Costa Rica, a beautiful city with modern buildings, 
parks, and schools. 
Population: 40,000. 
Missionaries: Mr. L.. M. Fiske and Mrs. Fiske. 
Institution: Escuela Metodista. 


San Ramon 


Location: Center of a large farming district. 
Population: 3,000. 
C. F. HartzeLr, Superintendent 


NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes Peru and Ecuador (709,871 square miles in Peru; as large 
as all of the states north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi together 
with Iowa, Missouri and Kansas). Work is conducted only in Peru. 

Population: Peru, 5,000,000. 

_ Industry: Copper mining is chief industry. Gold, silver, lead, vanadium, 
quicksilver are abundant; oil is extensive, as is rubber. Irrigation is widely 
used; the chief agricultural products are sugar, cotton, rice, coffee, corn, potatoes, 
and almost all kinds of fruits and vegetables. The first potatoes were grown in 
Peru by the Incas. 

Lima 

Location: Capital of Peru, on the Rimac River at western base of the Andes, 
eight miles from Callao, the leading seaport. City has excellent systems of water- 
works, lights, modern streets, electrie cars, omnibuses, autos, public parks, 
museums, statues. San Marcos University was founded in 1551. 

Population: 250,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1891; Church of 
England; Free Church of Scotland; Seventh Day Adventists; Salvation Army ; 
Evangelical Church of Peru. 

Missionaries: Rey. C. W. Brewster and Mrs. Brewster, Rev. S. P. Hauser 
and Mrs. Hauser, Rev. M. A. Rader (on furlough) and Mrs. Rader (on furlough). 
W. F. M.-8.: Misses Virginia Hayes (on furlough), Ruth E. Holway, Ruth Minear 
(on furlough), Frances C. Vandergrift (on furlough), Gertrude Hanks and Ruth 
Ransom (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-American School, Victoria; Central Church, Victoria 
Church, Wolfe Memorial Seminary. W. F. M/. S.: Girls’ High School. 


Bellevista 


Location: Between Lima and Callao. 

Population: 10,000. 

Institutions: British American Hospital, and Nurses’ Training School. 

Missionaries: E. A. MacCornack, M.D., and Mrs. MacCornack, R.N., D. M. 
MacCornack, M.D., and Mrs. MacCornack, Misses Ruth E. Earle, R.N., Nelle 
Herbst (Dietitian), Nelle B. Goddard, R.N., Serena Johnson (contract), Semi- 
ramis Kutz (Dietitian), (on furlough), Elsie A. Read, R.N., Anna Hassels, R.N. 
(on furlo , Hazel I. Pease, R.N. (on furlough), Mary EH. Collins (Dietitian), 
Aleta Wolf, R.N., Mrs. Elizabeth R, Teeter, R.N 
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Callao 


Location: Capital of Callao Province, principal seaport of Peru, seven miles 
west of Lima, with which it is connected by steam and electric railways, cement 
highways and bus lines. 

Population: 55,000. 

Industries: Manufacturing interests include refining of sugar, flour mills, 
cement factories, work in lumber and iron, railway shops. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor (Bishop), but was suspended after a brief period; the permanent work 
was established by Thomas B. Wood in 1891. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Dpiscopal, Salvation Army and Pentecostal. 

Missionaries: Rev. C. R. Snell and Mrs. Snell, Rev. F. M. Kinch (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Kinch (on furlough), Rey. A. O. Martin and Mrs. Martin. 

Institutions: Coeducational High School, Colon Primary School, and Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Huancayo 

Location: An important center in the high Andes, until recently terminal of 
the Central Railway; seat of pre-historic Indian fair, where 25,000 still gather 
weekly to exchange their products. 

Population: 15,000. 

Industries: Agriculture, mining in nearby mountains. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905 and was car- 
ried on until 1914 when C. BH. Snell opened a school. 

Missionaries: Mr. Irving Whitehead (on furlough), and Mrs. Whitehead 
(on furlough), Rev. H. W. Yoder and Mrs. Yoder. ’ 

Institutions: Church, Instituto Andino, Bible Institute, Dispensary. 


C. W. Brewster, Superintendent 


BOLIVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 570,000 square miles. Includes Bolivia, the third in size of the South 
American republics. 

Population: 3,000,000. 

Industry: Mining—tin, copper, gold, bismuth, wolfram. Vast forests, grazing 
lands, and rich farming lands not yet occupied. 

Organization: In 1916, the work in Bolivia was separated from the Chile Con- 
qenence and organized into a Mission Conference by Bishop W. F. Oldham at La 

az. 
LA PAZ DISTRICT 


La Paz 

Location: Capital of Bolivia, near Lake Titicaca, in a great crater 12,500 feet 
above sea level. The president, ministers of state, and foreign diplomats reside 
here. Congress convenes here, and official business is transacted here except that 
of the supreme court, which still convenes in the ancient capital, Sucre. La Paz 
is connected with the ports of the Pacific by three lines of rail. 

Population: 100,000. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1901. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Baptist, Salvation Army, 
and Adventists. 

Missionaries: F. 8. Beck, M.D., and Mrs. Beck, Mr. C. A. Irle and Mrs. Irle, 
Mr. ©. 'S. Bell and Mrs. Bell, Rev. H. H. Fuller, Mr. G. H. Everett, Mr. B. T. 
Hodges (on furlough) and Mrs. Hodges (on furlough), Rev. J. S. Herrick (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Herrick (on furlough), Mr. 8. P. Smith (on furlough), Mr. 
W. I. Gholz, Misses Helen R. Rusby, Hazel McCray, Gladys I. Herschel and 
Beulah E. Hartley, R.N. 

Institutions: American Institute for Boys, American Institute for Girls and 
La Paz Indian School. 

NESTOR PENARANDA, Superintendent, P. O., La Paz 


COCHABAMBA DISTRICT 


Cochabamba 


Location: In the west-central part of Bolivia, in a fertile valley. Commercial 
and educational center for many large and small towns. 
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Population: 40,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, Canadian Baptist, Pentecostal and 
Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rey. J. N. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Misses Elizabeth Danskin, 
Rose Hansen, Ruth Maxwell, and Julia Perry. 

Institutions: Cochabamba Institute for Boys, Cochabamba Institute for Girls. 


J. N. Smiru, Superintendent, P. O., Cochabamba 


CHILE CONFERENCE 


Area: 288,775 square miles; includes the republic of Chile. 

_ Location: Along the western coast of South America. Chile has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles and an average width of 107 miles. 

Population: 1926 (estimated), 3,986,158; Spanish is spoken. 

Industries: Mining, agriculture, and stock raising; country is rich in fruits, 
and has extensive forests. Chile is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of nitrate of soda, iodine and borax. Chile is second in the world’s production 
of copper. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1877 by William 
Taylor; in 1893 included in South America Conference; organized in 1897 into 
the Western South America Mission Conference which then embraced the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Chile, Peru and Bolivia. In 1901 it 
became an Annual Conference. In 1904 the name was changed to the Andes 
Conference. In 1905 the Conference was divided to form the Andes Conference, 
including Chile and Bolivia, and the North Andes Mission Conference, which 
included Peru, Ecuador and Panama. In 1916 the work in Bolivia was separated 
from the Chile Conference to form the Bolivia Mission Conference. During the 
first twenty-five years the missionary work was carried on under the William 
Taylor self-support plan. During the first ten years the work was more educa- 
tional than evangelistic, and the church work was limited chiefly to English 
speaking people. At the end of twenty-five years there was a flourishing church 
work among the native population. At that time the mission was taken over by 
the Board of Foreign Missions. The well organized schools and the possession 
of valuable properties were made possible through the generous gifts of Anderson 
Fowler and others. 

A good idea of the size and shape of the Chile Conference may be had by 
imagining the State of Illinois extended north to the middle of Hudson Bay and 
south to Cuba. Our work reaches from one extreme of the country to the other, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Area: 23,220 square miles; includes four provinces of Chile. 

Population: 1,867,000. ’ 

Industries: Mining—the northern part produces abundant copper. Agricul- 
ture—the central valleys are noted for the production of excellent fruits, especially 
the Huasco Valey for raisins. General agriculture is developing rapidly. ; 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist. 
Native Pentecostal, Adventist, Salvation Army, Y. M. ©. A., Y. W. C. A. and 
Anglican. 


Santiago 


Location: Geographical, political and social center of Chile. The most popu- 
lous city west of the Andes; on a fertile plain. Beautiful, modern, rapidly 
developing city with superb avenues and streets and parks, fine legislative and 
administrative buildings and many wealthy families. ; : ; 

Population: 700,000; there is a fairly large foreign population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element is prominent. é 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1878. : 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Presbyterian Church in the United 
2 Baptist, Adventist, Anglican, Pentecostal, Y. M. ©. A. and 
Y. W. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. D. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Mrs. Mary F. Swaney, 
Misses Doris S. Brigham, Margaret D. Lindsay, Olive I. Hull (on furlough), 
Blanche Miller, Jennie M. Smith, Hdith Reynolds, Rubye BH. McCarroll, Lucile V. 
Leazer, Esther Stelson, and Althea Mitchell. 
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Institutions: Girls’ College, Theological Seminary, Anglo-Chilean Home for 
Girls, Dispensary, Book Depository (with Presbyterians), Sweet Memorial Social 
Center. 

Valparaiso 


Location: There is a spacious but not well-protected harbor, yet vast sums of 
money are being spent in overcoming this defect. 

Population: 182,422; large foreign population, especially Hnglish. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1878. 

Missions at work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian Church a the United 
States, Pentecostal, Adventist, Anglican, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 

Other centers of work are: Coquimbo, La Serena, Quillota, Los andes Llolleo 
and San Antonio, Ovalle. 


Rosertro Hupwick, Superintendent, P. O., Santiago 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: 72,050 square miles; includes three provinces of Chile. 

Location: In the northern desert region; water is brought from the mountains 
and food supplies in ships. 

Population: 311,800 . 

Industry: Mining and exporting of minerals; here are found vast quantities 
of nitrate of soda, iodine, borax and copper. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 


Iquique 

Location: Capital of Tarapaca province, on the coast 200 miles north of Anto- 
fagasta. The city has good stores, streets and banks. 

Population: 37,420. 

Industry: Shipping center for the nitrate trade. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal Church was begun in 1878. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. O. Pflaum (on furlough) and Mrs. Pflaum (on fur- 
lough), Rev. L. B. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Mr. Frank Davies and Mrs. Davies, 
R.N., Mr. T. K. Hofer, Mr. V. C. Gibson and Mrs. Gibson, Misses Achsah M. 
Skinner, Helen F. Cutting (on furlough). 

Institution: Iquique College for Girls and Boys. 


Arica 
Location: Arica, a seaport. 
Population: 38,912. 
Industry: A strong military post. Arica is a port of entry for the province 
and for the Republic of Bolivia. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Antofagasta 


Location: The principal seaport of this province and a seaport for the Repub- 
lie of Bolivia. 

Population: 51,531, the city is flourishing. 

Industry: The deposits of nitrate of soda supply the principal source of wealth, 
but there is a vast production of copper, the Chuquicamata mine being one of 
the principal copper mines of the world. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Adventist. 

Other centers of work are: Mejillones, Calama, Chuquicamata. 


J..M. Diaz, Superintendent, Casilla 362, Iquique 


CONCEPCION DISTRICT 


Concepcion 


Location: Seven miles from Talecahuano, the principal seaport of that region. 
It is 288 miles from Valparaiso by sea, and 365 miles from Santiago by rail. The 
capital of Concepcion province. It was founded before any city in the United 
States and was the first capital of Chile under Spanish viceroys. It is the most 
important educational center in the southern half of Chile and one of the strong- 
holds of the liberal party. 

Population: 64,074. 

Industry: Chiefly commercial, much of the wholesale business being in the 
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hands of foreigners. The principal coal mines of Chile are in the region about 
Concepcion. 
iene ee Methodist Episcopal work was begun under Bishop Taylor in 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Pentecostal, Adventist and Salvation Army. 
Missionaries: Mr. W. A. Shelly and Mrs. Shelly, Rev. Leon Miller and Mrs. 
Miller, Mr. P. E. Hollister (on furlough) and Mrs. Hollister (on furlough), Mr. 
S. R. Graves, Misses Gertrude Z. Payne, Elizabeth D. Francis, and Mary Shelly. 
Institutions: American College (Boys), Concepcion College (Girls), Dis- 
pensary, Home for University Girls. 
Other centers of work are: Talcahuano, Coronel, Lota, Curanilahue, Arauco, 
Carampangue, Los Angeles, Collipulli, Mulchen. 
Moises ToRREGROSA, Superintendent, Casilla 8, Concepcion 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Area; 29,527 square miles. Includes six provinces of Chile. 

Population: 915,364. The hardy Araucanian Indians, who maintained their 
freedom for three hundred years after the Spaniards had established themselves in 
South America, are now allowed to retain a part of their settlement lands. 

Industry: Farming, stock raising, lumbering and coal mining. The principal 
farm products are fruits, wheat, legumes, and potatoes, 


Temuco 
Location: Central valley. Center of agricultural region. 150 miles south of 
Concepcion. 
Population: 28,545. 
Industry: Agriculture. Distributing center. 
Missions at Work: Methodist, Baptist, Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
Anglican. 


Angol 


Location: Between the coastal range and Andes mountains, about 80 miles 
south of Concepcion. 

Population: 8,800. 

Industry: Agriculture. 

Missionaries: Mr. 1. I. Reed and Mrs. Reed, Mr. D. 8. Bullock and Mrs. 
Bullock, Mr. B. H. Luebke and Mrs. Luebke. 

Institution: Bunster Agricultural Institute. The large Mission Farm and 
Agricultural School called “El Vergel” is located about two miles from the city 
of Angol. The Agricultural Institute is supported by the income of the farm. 
Chief products are, nursery stock, apples, fruit, dairy products and wheat. Area 
of farm 3,700 acres. 

Other centers of work are: Lautaro, Traiguén, Vergel, Victoria, Nueva 
Imperial, Carahue, Pitrufquen, Loncoche, Valdivia. 

FREDERICO MUNOZ, Superintendent 


MAGELLAN DISTRICT 


Area: 65,100 square miles. 

Population: 20,487. 

Location: In the extreme south of Chile, in a latitude south, corresponding 
to that of Sitka, Alaska. Punta Arenas is a shipping port for ships passing 
through the Straits of Magellan. 

Industries: Busy shipping center. Six large packing houses ship mutton to 
Europe; large quantities of hides are shipped to United States; home office of two 
shipping and transportation companies, doing business along the Chile and Argen- 
tine coasts; sheep growing; lumber and farming. 

Organization: A colony of Methodists from farther north brought Meth- 
odism into Punta Arenas in 1898. ‘The first visit of a missionary was in 1902, 
and the first missionary, J. L. Reeder, arrived in 1907. 


Moises ToRREGROSA, Superintendent, P. O., Concepcion 
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EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


Area: 1,204,041 square miles. Includes the republics of Argentina (1,131,841 
cquare miles) and Uruguay (72,200 square miles), the smallest republic in South 

merica. 

Population: 11,500,000; Argentina, 9,500,000; Uruguay, 2,000,000. 

Industries: Stock raising and agriculture. Argentina ships more corn than any 
other nation in the world, and is close to the United States and Canada in the 
production of wheat, hay, cattle, and sheep. Besides the great wealth derived 
from stock-raising and agriculture, both countries have valuable mineral deposits 
and fisheries. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836, when the Rev. 
John Dempster was sent to Buenos Aires. Work in this field was confined to 
IWnglish speaking and other Protestant colonies, and scattered residents, until 
1864, when house-to-house work was begun in Spanish. Preaching in Spanish 
by J. T. Thomson was begun in 1867. In 1877 Rev. T. B. Wood founded I! 
Ivangelista, the first Protestant periodical in the Spanish speaking world. As 
superintendent of missions in South America from 1879 to 1887, Dr. Wood 
helped to open Brazil and Paraguay to Protestant education. From this period 
also dates his founding of the Theological School in Buenos Aires. First annual 
meeting was held in 1882 and South America Annual Conference was organized 
on July 4th. 1893. The portion on the Pacific Coast was set off in 1897 as the 
Western South America Mission Conference. In 1908 the name was changed 
to Eastern South America Conference. 


Resident Bishop: Rev. George A. Miller, P. O. Rivadavia 1757, Buenos Aires. . 


BUENOS AIRES DISTRICT 


Includes the federal capital, the city of Buenos Aires, with its civil district, 
and extends over the northern half of the province-state of Buenos Aires and the 
southernmost districts of the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba. 

Area: About 70,000 square miles, of which it may be said that not more 
than one-third has been occupied even by our scattered outposts which extend in 
three directions to distances of from 125 to 250 miles from Buenos Aires. 

Sources of Wealth: Stock raising and agriculture, growing industries, and 
a vast interior and overseas commerce. In natural productiveness this region has 
few equals anywhere, and the marketability of its products from field and herd 
in recent years has contributed enormously to the enrichment of the people inhab- 
iting it. 

Population: The city and federal districts of Buenos Aires are credited by 
recent official estimates with a population of 3,200,000; the portion of the 
province-state of the same name, which is the most populous of the republic, 
included in this district, may be safely credited with a population of 2,000,000; 
so that Methodism here shares with other evangelizing agencies a mission to 
three million and a half people. The older cities and communities have a 
nucleus of population to the manner born, representatives of the old Spanish- 
American stock, now mingling with new elements from widely derived immigration 
mostly of Latin origin, but with a very considerable proportion of immigrants 
from central and northern Europe and from Great Britain and Ireland. A new 
race type is coming into the family of man, due to the intermingling of many 
peoples—a fact that is difficult to measure fully as to its significance for the future. 


Buenos Aires 


Location: Capital of Argentina, on the Plata River, 175 miles from its 
mouth. JT irst city in size in South America, and second largest Latin city in 
the world. Center of commerce and trade, and of political and social life in 
Argentina. It has fine thoroughfares, parks and buildings. Lines of railway 
connect the city with other parts of the country; steamers run to Montevideo 
and towns along the Parana and the Uruguay. There is also steamship con- 
nection with North America and Europe. 

Population: 2,000,000. Fifty per cent are of foreign birth. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1836. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Church of England, Reformed 
Church of France, Scotch Presbyterian, Southern Baptists, Lutheran, Salvation 
Army, Plymouth Brethren, and Disciples of Christ. 

Missionaries: Mr. Fred Aden (on furlough) and Mrs. Aden (on paras) 
Rev. G. P. Howard (on furlough) and Mrs. Howard (on furlough), Rey. H. C 
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Stuntz (Chile Conf.) and Mrs. Stuntz, Rev. Otto Liebner (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Liebner (on furlough), Rey. B. F. Stockwell and Mrs. Stockwell, Rey. 
S. P. Maddock and Mrs. Maddock. W. Ff. M. S.: Miss Rhoda Edmeston. 

Institutions: American College and Ward Commercial School and American 
Grammar School (Union), Union Bible Training School, Publishing House, 
Boca Social Work, Deaconess Training School. 


Lomas De Zamora 
Location: A suburb of Buenos Aires with which it is connected by the 
Southern railway electric street lines and by telephones. 
Population: 30,000. 
Missionaries: Rey. B. R. Truscott and Mrs, Truscott. 


La Plata 


Location: 35 miles southeast of Buenos Aires with Southern railway con- 
nections, Capital of State of Buenos Aires. 

Population: 160,000. 

Industry: Meat packing and preserving. Large docks and port facilities for 
foreign trade. 


Chacabuco 


Location: 100 miles west of Buenos Aires, and head of a department in State 
of Buenos Aires; Pacific railway connections. 
Population: 35,000. 
Industry: Agriculture. 
Chivilcoy 
Location: 100 miles southwest of Buenos Aires on the Western railway. 
Population: 22,000. 


Junin 


Location: 125 miles west of Buenos Aires. Important railway center. 

Population: 120,000. 

Industry: Division shops and offices, Pacific and Centra] Argentine rail- 
roads; Agriculture. 

Institution: Junior Day School. 

Missionaries: Rev. BE. N. Bauman (on furlough) and Mrs. Bauman (on 
furlough). 


Mercedes 


Location: 66 miles west of Buenos Aires, with which it is connected by 
three railway lines. 

Population: 18,000. 

Institutions: Nicholas Lowe Institute, Evangelical Orphanage and Agricul- 
tural Sehool. 

J. EH. GAtTTINoNI, Superintendent, P. O. Curapalique 168, Buenos Aires 


DE CUYO DISTRICT 


Location: In this district are included the three provinces, or states, of 
Mendoza, San Juan and San Luis. The territory lies on the extreme western 
boundary of Argentina, and its western limit is the boundary line with Chile, 
marked iy the highest summits of the Andes Mountains. The principal field for 
the extension of our work lies to the northward in the provinces of La Rioja, 
Catamarca and Salta. 

Population: Approximates 616,000. The principal cities are the capitals of 
these several states. Mendoza, San Luis, San Rafael and San Juan have had a 
prominent part in the history of Argentina, and are at this time centers of great 
political and social importance. ; 

Industries: Fruit culture. The eastern slopes of the Andes and the neigh- 
boring territories are similar in climate and in topographical conditions to those 
of California, and are exceedingly favorable to the growth of the vine and many 
other fruits. These are likely to constitute an important contribution of Argentina 
to the wealth of the world, and are already exported in large quantities. The 
eastern ranges of the territory, spreading out over the Pampas and reaching the 
boundaries of Cordoba, Santa Fe and Buenos Aires, offer conditions favorable 
to cereal crops and to pasturage for flocks and herds. 
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Mendoza 
Location: Capital of the Province of Mendoza, 680 miles from Buenos Aires, 
starting point of the railway over the Andes Mountains to Chile. 
Population: T0,000. 
Industry: Important fruit center. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist Church and Roman Catholic. 


San Juan 


Location: Capital of the Provinee of San Juan. 
Population: 300,000. 
Industry: Important fruit center, abounding in vineyards. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist Church, Saturday Adventists 
and Roman Catholic. 
Direo G. GRANT, Superintendent, P. O. Espejo 913, Mendoza 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Area: This is the largest district in the Conference and includes the provinces 
of Santa Fe, Cordoba, Tucuman, half of Entre Rios and part of Buenos Aires. Its 
natural extensions are to the northward in the provinces bordering upon Bolivia, 
and watered by the River Parana and its tributaries. 

Population: Approximately 2,000,000. 


Rosario De Santa Fe 


Location: Port of Argentina, on the Parana River, 250 miles from its 
mouth, second Argentina city and one of most important in South America. 

Population: 300,000. 

Industry: Important shipping center for cereals and live-stock. 

Organization: Methodist Mpiscopal work was begun in 1864. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Church of England, Baptist, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist, Salvation Army and Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: W. F'. M. S.: Misses Pearl Bortell (on furlough), Bernice Cor- 
nelison (on furlough), Josephine Packer (on furlough), Frances KE. Strever, 
K. Mamie Donohue, Ethel M. Waldorf, Marion Weigel and Winnogene C. Penney. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: North American Academy, Gleason Institute and 
community center and three schools for boys. 


Santa Fe 


Location: Capital of Santa Fe province. 
Population: 105,000. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun here in 1915. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army, 
and Roman Catholic. 
Cordoba 


Location: Capital of province of Cordoba and most important city in our 
district work, after Rosario. 


Population: 162,000. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army 


and Roman Catholic. 
Alejandra 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1876. 
Industry: A cattle center; has no railways; the missionary work is a radius 


of 40 miles. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
Institutions: Boys’ Schools. 


Parana 


Location: On the high banks of the Parana river; capital of Entre Rios 


province. 
Population: 37,000. 
Organization: Methodist piscopal work was begun in 1887. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Day Adventists and Roman 


Catholic. 


or 
or 
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Arroyo Seco 


Location: 22 miles about Rosario City. 

Population: 7,000. 

Industry: Cereals and potatoes. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1900. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic in circuits. 


Ramallo 


Location: Northern part of Buenos Aires province. 
Population: About 5,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 


San Pedro 
Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south of Ramallo. 
Population: 8,500. 
Industry: Cattle raising. 
Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1919. 


Zarate 


Location: In grazing section of Buenos Aires province, south San Pedro. 
Population: 11,000. 

Industry: Cattle raising. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Plymouth Brethren. 
Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1924. 


Canada de Gomez 


Location: Santa Fe province; a railway center. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industry: Cereals and tanning. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. 


Rosario Tala (Entre Rios) 


Location: In the center of Wntre Rios province. 

Population: About 1,000 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1889. There is 
also work in the towns of Echague, Undinarrain and Villa Mantero. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal. 


Venado Tuerto and San Eduardo 


Location: In southern part of Santa Fe province. 
Population: 5, 

Industry: Cereals ‘and cattle raising. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 
Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal and Roman Catholic. 
Institutions: Two schools for boys. 


La Violeta 


Location: In northern part of province of Buenos Aires. 

Industry: Farming. 

Organization: Methodist work begun in 1900. 

F. A. BARROETAVENA, Superintendent, P. O. 9 de Julio 529, Rosario 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Comprises the southern half of the province (state) of Buenos Aires, 
with its indicated field for extension westward over the regions of the national 
territories of the Rio Negro, Pampa, Neuquen and Chubut to the boundary between 
Argentina and Chile marked by the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Area: Province, 60,000 square miles; territories, 240,000 square miles, of 
which only a small part has been in any practical way oceupied, since we have 
but four pastoral charges in the field. ‘The territory is served by the main line 
and extensions of the Great Southern railway soon to reach the summit of the 
passes of the Andes, establishing communication with mid-southern Chile. 
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Population: In the more thickly settled portions and remoter regions, 1,300,000, 
and rapidly increasing, both from vegetative and immigration sources. There 
are many communities of recently foreign origin, and many prosperous towns are 
growing up in the hinterland surrounding the capital, the city of Bahia Blanca, 
with its 85,000 inhabitants. An important nucleus of population is forming about 
the Military Port, Naval Arsenal, Dry Docks and Basins for deep-sea shipping, 
established near Bahia Blanca. 

Sources of Wealth: Agriculture and live stock, the region being among the 
richest in Argentina for the production of various cereal crops and for cattle and 
sheep farming. Near the western border the slopes of the Andes provide the 
conditions most favorable for fruit culture, which is assured a vast development. 


Bahia Blanca 


Location: 860 miles south of Buenos Aires, on the eastern coast of the Argen- 
tine. It is the principal seaport and naval base in this part of the Republic. 

Population: 85,000. 

Industry: 2,850,000 tons of cereals were shipped in 1924 to Hurope and other 
countries, also large quantities of wool; naval arsenal and railway work shops. 


Balcarce 


Location: South of Buenos Aires. 

Population: 10,000. 

Industry: Agricultural region: cereals and potatoes. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal and Roman Catholie, 


KLORENTINO SOSA, Superintendent, P. O. Belgrano 3867, Bahia Blanca 


URUGUAY DISTRICT 


Area: 85,000 square miles. Includes the republic of Uruguay and the eastern 
part of Entre Rios province, Argentina. 

Population: 2,000,000. Predominant language is Spanish, traditions are 
Roman Catholic, and the civilization is Hispano-American. 


Montevideo 


Location: Capital of Uruguay, built partly on the Atlantic Ocean and partly 
on the Plata River. Has steamship connection with Buenos Aires, and with 
ports in North America and Hurope. 

Population: 400,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work begun in 1889. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Hpiscopal, Anglican Church, Baptist Church, 
South, Waldensian Chureh and German Lutheran. 

Missionaries: Rey. T. A. Truscott and Mrs. Truscott, Rev. E. M. Smith and 
Mrs. Smith. W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen C. Gililand (on furlough), Alice A. 
Irwin (on furlough), Jennie Reid, May Murphy, Ina L. Foster (on furlough), 
Jean Smith, Ruth M. Wilson. 

Institutions: Pan American Institute. W. F. M. S8.: Crandon Institute. 


J. KE. Garrrvoni, Superintendent, P. O. Curapalique 168, Buenos Aires 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
STOCKHOLM AREA—Resident Bishop: Rey. R. J. Wade. 


BALTIC AND SLAVIC CONFERENCE 


Area: (After definite settling of the border) 76,355 square miles; includes the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the three Baltic Republics—the new 
states along the southern side of the Baltic Sea—Hsthonia, 18,355 square miles ; 
Latvia, 25,000 square miles; Lithuania, 33,000 (approx.) square miles. 

Population: (According to the last official census) Hsthonia, 1,110,538; 
Latvia, 1,909,700; Lithuania, 2,200,000. 

Organization: The work was begun _in Lithuania by Rey. Heinrich Ramke 
of Germany, who during 1904 visited Kovno several times and preached there. 
In 1905 Rey. J. R. Durdis was appointed to Kovno and the work was connected 
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with the Russian work. In 1921 mission work was organized by Bishop Nuelsen 
in Balticum, and in 1924 it was organized as a Mission Conference by Bishop 
Bast. In 1929 it was organized as an Annual Conference by Bishop Wade. 


ESTHONIA DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the Republic of Esthonia and has twenty appointments. 
MARTIN PRIKASK, Superintendent, P. O. Kuresaar, Hsthonia 


LATVIA AND LITHUANIA DISTRICTS 


Area: Includes the Republic of Latvia, with fifteen appointments, and the 
Republic of Lithuania with ten appointments. 


HANS Sorte, Superintendent, P.O. 15 Elizabeth St., Riga, Latvia 


DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Area: 16,604 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Denmark. 

Population: 8,881,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1857 by the Rev. 
C. Willerup, a Dane who had been educated in the United States and since then 
had been preaching in Norway. The work was organized as a Mission Confer- 
ence in 1900, Bishop J. H. Vincent, presiding. In 1911, the Annual Conference 
was organized, Bishop William Burt, presiding. 


COPENHAGEN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Copenhagen: Central Mission, includes 2 Children’s Homes, 
Day Nursery, Old People’s Home, Night Shelters, Good Will Industries, Hvening 
Schools, and other social activities; Nexo: Sailors’ Home. 


PETER RASMUSSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Copenhagen 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Aarbus: Theological Seminary, Deaconess Home, Old People’s 
Home, Central Mission; Frederikshayn: Children’s Home. 


S. 8S. Rosenpaut, Superintendent, P. O., Aarhus 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


_. Institutions: Vejle: Methodist Book Concern, 8 Children’s Homes; Odense : 
Children’s Home, Central Mission. 


A. A. Rocerr, Superintendent, P. O., Svendborg 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 149,548 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Mpiscopal 
Chureh among Finns in the Republic of Finland. 

Population: 2,759,034 Finns and Russians. 

Organization: Swedish work was begun in 1866 by Wilhelm and Gustave 
Barnlund. Finnish work was begun in 1887 by Rey. J. W. Haggman, through 
whose help a church was organized at Bjorneborg. In 1888 he preached at 
Helsingfors and also organized the Finnish church at Abo. He was the first 
director of the Theological Seminary which was established in 1897. The first 
four Finnish preachers, graduates of the seminary, were ordained in 1902, The work 
was under the Swedish Conference from 1881 to 1892, when Finland and St. 
Petersburg Mission was Oy ale This became the Finland and St. Petersburg 
Mission Conference in 1903, but was divided in 1911, forming the Finland Con- 
ference, and the Russian Mission. In 1923 the Finland Conference was 
divided into the Finland Annual Conference and the Finland Swedish Mission Con- 
ference. The established religion is Lutheran, but in 1891 the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church was legally recognized. In 1924 these rights were enlarged and the legal 
paragraphs were written in full harmony with the Discipline of 1924, which 
Discipline also was recognized by the legal authorities. The Church Board (the 
Conference Board of Trustees) was incorporated and given right to hold, to buy 
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and to sell properties in the name of the Church for houses of worship, parson- 
ages, benevolent institutions, schools and burying ground. All the pastors were 
recognized as legal leaders of the local churches, with the right to sign legal 
documents in the name of the local church. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: WKotka: Sailors’ Mission; Viborg: Children’s Home. 
VY. K. AULANKO, Superintendent 
P. O., Viipuri, Finland 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Helsingfors: Theological Seminary; Hpila: Children’s Home. 
K. F. Hoitmsrrom, Superintendent, P. O., Malmi, Finland 


FINLAND SWEDISH MISSION CONFERENCE 


i ie Includes work among Swedish speaking people in the Republic of 
inland. 

Population: 340,963 people of Swedish descent, with Swedish culture and 
speaking the Swedish language. The Methodist pioneers in Finland were all of 
them Swedes or of Swedish descent, and accordingly the work in the first 
decades was mainly among Swedish Finns. The work was begun by Wilhelm and 
Gustave Barnlund, who were converted in New York, joined the Methodist Church 
there, and later returned to their home in Kristinestad. In May, 1881, a local 
preacher from Sweden, K. J. Lindborg, established a Methodist society in Wasa 
and worked in several other places. From 1881 to 1892, the work was under the 
Sweden Conference, when Finland and St. Petersburg Mission was organized. 
This became Finland and St. Petersburg Mission Conference in 1903, but was 
divided in 1911, forming the Finland Conference and the Russia Mission. In 
1923 the Finland Conference was divided into the Finland Annual Conference, 
consisting of all the Finnish speaking churches in Finland, and the Finland- 
Swedish Mission Conference, including all Swedish speaking people in Finland. 

Kari Hurtic, Superintendent, P. O., Helsingfors, Finland 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
YrJO JARNBERG, Superintendent, P. O. Jakobstad, Finland 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Institutions: Abo: Old People’s Home; Hangé: Children’s Home; Helsing- 
fors: Deaconess Home and Hospital, Old People’s Home, Children’s Home. 
Fritz LARSON, Superintendent, P. O., Abo, Finland 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


_ Area: 124,964 square miles; our field is 2.100 miles long and 108 miles wide 
at its broadest part. It has a coastline of 14,000 miles. 

Population: 2,649,775. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rey. Ole P. 
Petersen, who was converted in New York City, and returned to Frederikstad, 
Norway, in 1853. The first church was organized at Sarpsborg in 1856. In 
August, 1876, Norway Mission was organized as a Conference. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Oslo: Theological School, Book Concern, Central Building, 
Deaconess Home, Clinical Hospital, Old People’s Home, 2 Children’s Homes. 


ABRAHAM ANDERSSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Oslo 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Finsnes: Children’s Home; Vadso: Old People’s Home. 
ANDREW BERGGREEN, Superintendent, P. O., Trondhjem 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Bergen: Deaconess Hospital, Deaconess Home. 
HINAR KARLSEN, Superintendent, P. O., Oslo 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


’ Area: 173,157 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Sweden. | 

Population: 16,087,923. 

Organization: Methodist work was first begun in Sweden by the Wesleyan 
Church of England in 1826. Though severely hindered through the laws of that 
time, which forbade all services except those authorized by the Lutheran State 
Chureh, Dr. George Scott exercised a deep and wide influence until 1842, when 
he was driven away from the country and the mission ceased. Next start came 
through Swedes who were converted at the Bethelship in New York through the 
preaching of O. G. Hedstrim. Rey. A. Cederholm began work in Sweden, 1865, 
followed by J. P. Larsson, 1866. The Mission was organized as an Annual Con- 
ference in August, 1876, under the presidency of Bishop Edward G. Andrews. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


_ Institutions: Stockholm: Central Building, Central Mission, Book Concern, 
ace Home, Deaconess Home; Stocksund: Deaconess Home; Visby: Sailor’s 
ome. 
A. V. Norman, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Hiirnésand: Sailor’s Home; Ostersund: Day Nursery. 
HERBERT LIHNDAKER, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Ts 


Institutions: Children’s Homes at Norrképing, Niissj6 and Malmé. 
WALTER HULPHERS, Superintendent, P. O., Stockholm 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Institutions: Gothenburg: Union Theological Seminary for all Scandinavia ; 
(Upsala Theological School transferred here in 1923), Central Mission; Jakobs- 
dals: Hospitals for Mental Disorders; Ahelfors: Deaconess Home and Infirmary ; 
Deaconess Home at Hanneberg; Children’s Homes at Boris and Alingsiis. 


THEODOR ARVIDSON, Superintendent, P. O., Gothenburg 


RUSSIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 8,166,130 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics). 

Population: 131,546,065 (estimated 1922), including Russians, Turks and 
Tartars, Ugro-Finns, Jews, Armenians, Mongolians, and others. Millions of these 
people have yet to hear their first Gospel sermon. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Kovauber in 1889 by the 
Rev. B. A. Carlson from Helsingfors. By appointment of Bishop Burt in 1907 
the work was organized under Rey. G. A. Simons. 

Appointments: There are fifteen pastoral charges. 


Leningrad 
(Formerly Petrograd and St. Petersburg) 


Location: Former capital of Russia, on the Gulf of Finland. 
Population: 1,067,328 (1923). 
Institution: Deaconess work in charge of Sister Anna Eklund. 
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PARIS AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. W. O. Shepard. 


BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 40,667 square miles; includes Methodist Episcopal work in Bulgaria. 

Population: 5,084,000. 

Chief Oitics: Sofia, Philippopoiis, Rustchuk, Pleven and Varna. 

Organization: Methodist Hpiscopal work was begun in 1857; first annual 
meeting held in April, 1876; Mission Conference organized in 1892 

Missions at Work: Methodist Wpiscopal, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (Congregational). Methodist work has so far been con- 
fined to that part of Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 


SOFIA DISTRICT 


Location: Includes eight pastoral charges with Sofia, Lovech and Pleven as 
the chief centers. 


Sofia 


Institution: Headquarters of Mission. 


Lovetch 
Missionaries: W. I. M. S.: Misses Margaret Gongwer, Edith M. Perry (on 
furlough), and Mellony F. Turner, Mrs. Florence G. Reeves (on furlough). 
Institution: W. F. M. 8.: American School for Girls. 
PaveL Topororr, Superintendent, P. O., Lovetch 


TIRNOVO DISTRICT 


Location: Includes nine pastoral charges with Tirnovo, Rustchuk and Varna 
as the chief centers. 
TSVETAN TSVETANOFF, Superintendent, P. O., Varna 


FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 207,054 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in France. 

Population: 89,209,766 (colonies excepted). 

Organization: Krance was entered on the initiative of Bishop Burt and 
approved as a mission field by the General Missionary Committee in November, 
1906. Workers were appointed in May, 1906. In July, 1908, the organization 
of the mission was perfected at Lyons. Our Church has work in nineteen pas- 
toral charges, including Paris, Lyons, Toulon, Grenoble, Chateau-Thierry, Albert- 
ville, Grasse, Cannes, Strassburg, Colmar and Hagenau. 

Missionaries: Paris: Rev. J. D. Townsend. Poissy: Miss Ruth S. Wolfe. 
Chateau-Thierry: Rev. J. S. Wadsworth and Mrs. Wadsworth. Grenoble: W. F. 
M. S.: Misses G. Christian Lochhead, and Martha D. Whitely (on furlough). 

Institutions: Home Schools: Charvieu, for Boys, including farm of 400 
acres ; ae fleury, for Girls, combining the homes formerly at Cannes and 
Heully. urseries: Chateau-Thierry, Toulon. Community Centers. Institu- 
tional Ohuech work: Paris (Methodist-Memorial), Lyons (Croix Rousse District). 
Toulon, ets Thierry. Headquarters : Paris, 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, 
VIII. W. F. M. S.: Home School for Girls, Grenoble. 


EMILE ys ‘Superintendent, P. O., 79 Rue Denfert Rochereau, Paris (14), 
France. 


SPAIN MISSION 


Area: 190,050 square miles (continental only). Includes the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Spain. 

Population: 20,950,756 (continental only). 

Organization: Administered as a part of France Mission Conference, of 
which Francisco Albricias, Franklin Albricias and Patricio Gomez are members. 

Institutions: Schools, Alicante, Seville. 


——— aE 
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ITALY CONFERENCE 


Area: The Italy Conference includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Italy, and the work for Italians in Switzerland. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1873, under Dr. L. M. 
Vernon, who held the first service in Bologna. The first Annual Meeting of the 
Italy Mission was held in September, 1874. In March, 1881, the Italy Con- 
ference was organized. 

Missionaries: W. F’. M. S.: Miss Mildred Foster and Mrs. Artele B. Ruese. 

Special Workers: Rey. J. W. Maynard and Mrs. Maynard. 


ITALY DISTRICT 


Number of Charges: 42, with 36 ministers in charge. 

Institutions: Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario (boys), Via Trionfale 
61, Rome; Methodist Publishing House, Via Firenze 88, Rome, Ugo Bazoli, 
Director; L’Evangelista (the Italian Christian Advocate), Luigi Lala, Editor ; 
Vita Gioconda (Children’s Paper), Ines Ferreri, Editress; Venice: Boys’ 
Industrial School, 923 Cannaregio, Venice, Dr. Amedeo Autelli, Director; Naples: 
Casa Materna (orphanage), Corso Garibaldi 35, Portici, Riccardo Santi, Director ; 
W. F. M. S.: Crandon Institute (girls), Via Savoia 15, Rome. 

Carito M. Frrreri, Superintendent 


P. O., Rome, Via Firenze 38 


SWISS DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church among Italians 
living in French, German and Italian Switzerland. 
Number of Churches: Six, with 6 ministers in charge. 
FRANcO PANza, Superintendent 
P. O., 119 Avenue des Morges, Lausanne, Switzerland 


JUGO-SLAVIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area; 96,1384 square miles; Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; in- 
cludes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Jugo-Slavia. 

Population: 12,017,328. 

Organization: In 1907 this work became a part of a district in North Ger- 
many Conference and remained so until 1911 when the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference was organized and took over all the work in the dual monarchy. On 
the basis of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 
1920 established Austria Mission Conference, Hungary Mission and Jugo-Slavia 
Mission Conference. The first session of the Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference 
was held on April 21, 1921, in Novi Sad. Ten centers of work in Macedonia 
were taken over from the American Board (Congregational) in December, 1921, 
and were officially united with the Mission Conference in May, 1922. 

Appointments: Crvenka, Mramorak, Pribichevichevo, Novi Sad, Novi Vrbas, 
Sombor, Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Vrshac, Strumnitza, Murtino, Monos- 
pitivo, Koleshino, Radovishte, Velusa, Raklishte, Skoplje, Pristina. 

Institutions: Children’s Homes: Srbobran, Novi Sad Training School for 
girls (for social and religious workers). Social work: Clubs for boys and girls, 
Stari Bechej, Veliki Bechkerek, Novi Sad. 


BACKA DISTRICT 
FERDINAND Mayr, Superintendent, P. O. Novi Urbas 


BANAT DISTRICT 
GEORGE SEBELE, Superintendent, P. O, Veliki Beckerek 


SOUTH DISTRICT 
GEORGE 'SEBELE, Superintendent 
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NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: North Africa is that part of northern Africa west of Egypt to the At- 
lantic Ocean, a distance of 2,400 miles; includes Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Tripoli, an area of 1,039,600 square miles, of which 482,100 square miles are in 
the arable belt. 

Population: 17,000,000 including the desert section. ‘The Moslem popula- 
tion is 15,800,000, of whom three-fourths are Berbers and one-fourth of Arab 
origin. Two-thirds, however, speak Arabic and one-third speak some Berber 
dialect. The Berbers are of the white race (see Encyclopedia Britannica, latest 
edition), noted for vigor, steadiness and industry, and are capable of unlimited 
development. The great Berber hill tribes are called Kabyles. The few negroes 
found were brought across the Sahara desert as slaves. The Huropean population 
is about 1,100,000, the greater part French, with Spaniards next, in Morocco and 
Algeria, and Italians next in Tunisia. There are 200,000 Jews. 

Organization: Work in Algeria and Tunisia was begun in 1908 by Bishop 
Hartzell, and organized as the Mission in North Africa in 1909 with BH. F. Frease 
as Superintendent. In 1918, by order of the General Conference of 1912, Bishop 
Hartzell organized the North Africa Mission Conference. It is now grouped 
with Europe because it is separated from the rest of Africa by the great Sahara 
desert; and all its historical, racial, economical and political contacts and inter- 
ests are with Europe. 


Algeria 
Area: 210,000 square miles. d 
Population: 5,800,000. Natives, 5,000,000; Europeans, 800,000, principally 
I’rench, Spanish next. 
Government: A part of France, with three administrative departments, Al- 
giers, Constantine and Oran. 


Algiers 


Location: On the Mediterranean Sea, opposite Marseilles: capital of Algeria; 
crowded native city on the hill slope, known as the White City, characteristically 
oriental; European section, great modern city. 

Population: 250,000; chiefly French, Berber, Arabs, Jews and Spaniards. 

Missionaries: Rey. EB. F. Frease and Mrs. Frease, Rev. F. J. Kellar and Mrs. 
Kellar, Rey. N. W. Lindsay and Mrs. Lindsay, Rev. Perey Smith and Mrs. 
Smith W. F. M. S.: Misses Mary Anderson, Martha Robinson (part year), 
Emily Smith, Esther H. Van Dyne (on furlough), Frances Van Dyne (on fur- 
lough), A. Dora Welch, Glora M. Wysner. 

French Workers: Rey. Paul Villon and Mrs. Villon, Rey.- Vincent Danie, 
Rey. Jacques Delpy and Madame Delpy, Miss Brocqueville, Miss Gilradi, Fred- 
eric Rolot and Mrs. Rolot. 

Kabyle Workers: Rev. Said Felici and Ali Deba, Areski Mouas. 

Institutions: Central French Church and Social Center, Bab-el-Oued Church, 
Native City Church and Moslem Work Headquarters, Boys’ Home, Bible Institute, 
Mission Publishing Department. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Home, Student Work 
Center, Evangelistic Work. 


Constantine 


Location: 275 miles east of Algiers; capital of department of Constantine; 
picturesque, with fine public buildings and excellent public schools. 

Population: 75,000; chiefly Arabs and Berbers, with 9,000 Europeans and — 
10,000 Jews. 

Missionaries: Rev. James Robb and Mrs. Robb and Mr. EH. H. Doug- 
las. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emily R. Loveless, Nora Webb, IE. Gwendoline Nar- 
beth, and Hva A. Ostrom. 

French Workers: Rev. César Bardet and Mrs. Bardet. 

Institutions: French Church and Social Center and Arab Church and Social 
eed pative City Hall, Boys’ Home. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Home and Evangelis- 
tic Work. 


Oran 


Location: 250 miles west of Algiers on the sea; capital of Department of 
Oran. 

Population: 160,000, about one-half of whom are of Spanish origin; small 
native town. 
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French Workers: Rev. Hmile Girardin and Mrs. Girardin, Mr. René Bloch 
and Mrs. Bloch. Woman’s Work, Miss Yvonne Place. 
Institution: European Church and Social Center; Branch at St. Eugéne. 


Fort National, Kabylia 


Location: 75 miles east of Algiers; important military station and adminis- 
trative center in the mountains of the “Great Kabylia”. 3,000 feet elevation ; 
regional center for our work; out-stations, Agouni-Bourar and Taururth Abdalla 
(Ouadia Tribe). 

Missionaries: Rey. J. T. C. Blackmore and Mrs. Blackmore. 

French Workers: Miss A. Parker and Miss Rambaud (first half year) ; Miss 
Antoni and Miss Girard (last quarter). 

Other Workers: Five Kabyle preachers. 


Sidi Aich—IIl Maten 


Location: 75 miles by mountain road, east of Fort National, in the great 
Souman River valley; 25 miles by rail from the seaport of Bougie; administrative 
center, with a dense population; our regional center in the “Little Kabylia’. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: 11 Maten, Miss Martha Robinson (part year). 

French Workers: Rey. Henri Rochdieu and Mrs. Rochdieu, Miss Annen and 
Miss Chevrin; Henri Palpant, Industrial and Agricultural Work. 

Other Workers: Two Kabyle preachers. 

Institutions: Il Maten (on mountain)—Kabyle Church and village work. 
W. F. M. 8.: for women and children, Girls’ Day School, Manual Training, 
Medical Work, Evangelistic Village Work. Sidi Aich (in valley on railway): 
Evangelistic Work, Industrial and Agricultural School, Farm. 


Tunisia 
Area: About 50,000 square miles. 
Population: 2,200,000, chiefly of Arab and Berber origin; European popula- 
tion, 250,000 chiefly French, Italians and Maltese. 
Government: French protectorate; Moslem Bey. 


Tunis 


Location: Near site of ancient Carthage on Gulf of Tunis; capital of Tunisia; 
exceptionally fine Arab city; European section, modern. 

Population: 250,000, including 110,000 Arabs of mixed blood, 55,000 Italians 
and Maltese, 52,000 Jews and 30,000 French. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. L. Kiser and Mrs. Kiser, R.N. 

French Workers: Rev. L. B®. Bénézet and Mrs. Bénézet. 

Other Workers: One Arab and one Kabyle preacher. 

Special Workers: Misses I. Marcusson, Nyburg and Karen (Swedish Mis- 
sionaries). 

Institutions: European Church and Work, Woman’s Work, Boys’ Home, 
Girls’ Home (supported by Swedish Woman's Missionary Society). 


Sousse 


Location: 109 miles south of Tunis; seaport; center for great olive region 
and many Arab villages. 

Population: 30,000, including adjacent villages open to us, 150,000; splendid 
roads; several thousand Europeans and Jews. 

Missionaries: Rey. H. B. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Miss Marjorie Lochhead and 
Miss Rhoda Lochhead, M.D. (on furlough). 

French Workers: Rey. Marius Chappuis and Mrs. Chappuis. 

Other Workers: One Arab helper. 

Institutions: Medical Work, Arab Evangelistic Work, Huropean Church Work, 
Soldiers’ Work. 

EK. F. FReAszE, Superintendent 


MADEIRA MISSION 


ee Aste Ineludes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Madeira 
slands. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898; became a part 
of North Africa Mission Conference in 1920; was organized as a_ separate 
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mission in 1925; was transferred to the Brazil Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in April, 1930. 
Population: 160,000. 


Funchal 


Location: On the South coast—principal city of the Islands, a port of call 
for ocean liners between Europe and Africa, Hurope and South America and 
the Mediterranean and North America. 

Population: 60,000. 

Organization: Methodist HMpiscopal work was begun in 1898, when there was 
taken over the independent work of Rev. William G. Smart, which dated back 
to his father’s work, begun in 1876. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal, Scotch Presbyterian, Roman Catholic. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Smart (retired) and Mrs. Smart (retired), Rev. 
B. R. Duarte (Brazil) and Mrs. Duarte (Brazil). 

Institutions: Headquarters building, where are rooms for church, sailors’ 
rest, and recreation, reading rooms and drawing room and missionaries’ residence. 
There are Bible classes, Sunday school, and rest room. 


San Gancalo 


Location: Suburbs of Funchal. 

Institutions: Chapel, day school, night school, Sunday school and regular 
Hvangelistic services. 

Special Workers: Mr. Julio Freitas and Mrs. Freitas. 


Mount Faith (San Antonio Da Serra) 


Location: A station among the peasants, fifteen miles northeast of Funchal. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1898. 

Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at 
work here. 

Other Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Joao Simefo. 

Institutions: Mission building with chapel. Sunday school, day school and 
night school. 


Ribeira Grande Machico 


Location: A coast town in southeastern Madeira, with an out-station at 
Ribeira Grande. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1905. 

Missions at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant chureh at 
work here. 

Special Worker: Jeronymo Franco. 

Institutions: Mission building, with chapel, Sunday school and day school. 


Ribeira Brava 


Location: A coast town on the southwestern side of the Island. 
Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1912. 
“ Mission at Work: Methodist Episcopal is the only Protestant Church at work 
ere. 
Special Workers: Mr. and Mrs. Correa and Mrs. Maria de Macedo. 
Institutions: Mission building, with chapel, Sunday school, day school and 
night school. 


AUSTRIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


ZURICH AREA—Resident Bishop: Rev. J. L. Nuelsen. 


Area: 32,396 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church in Austria. 

Population: 6,526,661, nearly one-third of whom live in the city of Vienna. 

Religious Denominations: Protestant State Churches, 250,000; Jews, 200,000; 
Roman Catholics, 6,000,000; other denominations—Methodists, Old Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, 50,000. 

Industries: Vienna is the chief center of commerce and industry on the 
Danube River. In the section of Styria is one of the largest and richest iron 
fields in Europe. In the Alpine regions, cattle, wood, salt, magnesia. 

Organization: The Methodist Episcopal Church has had work in this sec- 
tion since 1897. In 1908 it became a district in North Germany Conference and 
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remained so until 1911, when it was organized as the Austria-Hungary Mission 
Conference and included all of the work in the dual monarchy. On the basis 
of the lines fixed by the Peace Treaty of 1919, the General Conference of 1920 
established the Hungary Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference, and Austria 
enon Conference, the first session of which was held July 16, 1920, in 
ienna. 

Institutions: Turnitz: Children’s Home, Home for Aged and Young People’s 

Home; Vienna: Deaconess Home, 1 Day Nursery. 


Hinrich BARGMANN, Superintendent, P. O., Vienna, XIV. Sechshauserstrasse 56 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by Rev. L. S. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. In 
1856, Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878, this became Germany 
Annual Conference and included the work in Switzerland and France. The 
churches in Switzerland and France were separated from this Conference in 1886. 
In 1893, Germany Conference was divided into the North Germany and South 
Germany Conferences. The work in Austria-Hungary, a part of the North Ger- 
many Conference, was separated in 1911. The present Conference divisions, five 
in number, were effected in 1926. 


» CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Organization: Became an Annual Conference in 1926: formerly a part of 
North Germany Conference. 


DRESDEN DISTRICT 


Area: Includes eastern Saxony, Silesia and a small part of Brandenburg; 
27 circuits—24 in Saxony, 3 in Prussia; chief centers, Chemnitz with large fac- 
tories; Dresden, capital and art center; Breslau, university city, commercial 
metropolis and gateway to eastern Hurope. 
Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Chemnitz and Dresden. 
WILHELM Meyer, Superintendent, P. O., Gravelottestr. 7, 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


LEIPZIG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes western Saxony, Thuringia and a part of Prussia; 23 cir- 
cuits—15 in Saxony, 7 in Thuringia, 1 in Prussia. 

Industries: Wool, cotton and silk are worked into tissues of most varying 
form and color. Lace and silk embroidery was introduced in 1844 and, in the 
upper Vogtland, have been developed by machinery since 1857. In the production 
of curtains and musical instruments, this section has led the world. ‘The cities 
are great centers of trade and traflic. Leipzig is the commercial center of Saxony. 

Institutions: Deaconess Homes in Leipzig and Plauen; Home for Aged in 
Schwarzenshof; Recreation Home in Klosterausnitz; Children’s Home in Blank- 
enburg i Harz; Young People’s Home in Schwarzenshof. 

ALBERT WENZEL, Superintendent, P. O., Héltystr. 11, 
Leipzig O, 89. Saxony 


NORTHEAST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northeast of Germany with the northern part of the 
Prussiah province of Saxony, the Prussian provinces of Brandenburg, Pommern, 
Westmark and Hast Prussia. 

Population: About 13,000,000; includes the large cities of Berlin, Magde- 
burg, Koénigsberg and Stettin. 

Industries: General manufacturing, including furniture, bicycles, autos, brick, 
cement, textiles and shipbuilding. 

Organization: Became an Annual Conference in 1926; formerly a part of 
North Germany Conference. 
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BERLIN DISTRICT 


Area; Includes the province of Brandenburg and the northern part of the 
Prussian province of Saxony. 
" Population: About 7,000,000 includes the large cities of Berlin and Magde- 
urg. 

Industries: Brown coal mining, manufacturing of briquettes, furniture, 
bicycles, autos, brick, cement and textiles. 

Institutions: Berlin: Deaconess Home and Hospital. Blankenburg (Harz) : 
Children’s Home. 


HeEInricu SCHAEDEL, Superintendent, P. O., Klosterlausnitz, Thuringia 


STETTIN-KONIGSBERG DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the provinces of Pommern, Westmark and East Prussia. 
a Population: About 6,000,000; includes the large cities of Kénigsberg and 
Stettin. 

_ Industries: General manufacturing, including bicycles, brick, cement and 

shipbuilding. 

Institutions: Stettin: Deaconess Home, Elenskrug (Ostprussia) : Children’s 
Home. Bausin (Ostsee) Rest Home. 

ALBERT I. OHLRICH, Superintendent, P. O., Stettin, Pommern, 
Frederich Karlstr. 25 


NORTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes the northwest of Germany. 

Chief Centers: Hamburg, Bremen, Hannover, Kassel, Kiel, Oldenburg, 
Bielsfeld, Braunschweig and Osnabriick. 

Organization: Formerly a part of North Germany Conference; became an 
Annual Conference in 1926. 


BREMEN DISTRICT 


Area: Bremen, Hannover, Kassel, Braunschweig, Osnabriick, Bielsfeld, 
Bremerhaven, Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. 

Industries: In some towns trade and navigation, in other towns are machine 
and spinning factories. In the country agriculture, cattle breeding and mining. 

Population: 8,500,000. 

Institutions: Bremen: Book Concern; Bremerhaven: Home for young people; 
Blankenburg: Children’s Home; Kassel: Deaconess Home. 


HERMANN Meyer, Superintendent, P. O., Nordstr. 78, Bremen 


HAMBURG DISTRICT 


Area: Hamburg, Harburg, Kiel and Flensburg. 
Industries: Trade and navigation. 

Population: 2,000,000. 

Institutions: Hamburg: Deaconess Home and Hospital. 


Heinrich Ramxke, Superintendent, P. O., Martinistr. 41, Hamburg 20 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. 

Population: About 10,000,000. 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun by the Rev. L. S. Jacoby, 
who arrived in Bremen in 1849. The first annual meeting was held in 1852. 
In 1856 Germany Mission Conference was organized. In 1878, this became 
Germany Annual Conference and included our work in Switzerland. The churches 
in Switzerland separated from this Conference in 1886. In 1898 Germany Con- 
ference was divided into North Germany and South Germany Conferences. In 
1897 union took place with the Wesleyan Methodist Church of South Germany. 
In 1926, the South Germany Conference was divided in'to the South Germany 
and Southwest Germany Conference. 
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NUREMBERG DISTRICT 


* Area: Includes the whole-of Bavaria and the northeastern part of Wiirttem- 
erg. 

Population: About 7,000,000. 

Chief Centers: In Bavaria: Miinchen, the capital, 700,000. University, art 
galleries, technical high school, machine manufacturing and waried industries; 
Nuremberg, the Methodist center of Bavaria, large lead pencil and toy manu- 
facturing works, also machine manufacturing and varied industries, 400,000; 
Augsburg, 200,000, large cotton mills and machine manufacturing; Wurzburg, 
80,000, University, varied industries, wine growing; Hof Saale, 40,000, large, 
cotton mills and varied industries; Bayreuth, 35,000, well known as Richard 
Wagner’s town, varied industries; Ansbach, 25,000, large button manufacturing 
and varied industries; Bamberg, 50,000, strong center of Roman Catholic Church, 
varied industries; Erlangen, 35,000, University; Fiirth, near Niirnberg, 80,000, 
large looking glass manufacturing and other industries. 

Industries: In Wiirttemberg: Heilbronn, Neckar, 50,000, large salt mine, 
paper manufacturing; Hall, 10,000, salt mine and mineral springs; Backnang, 
15,000, leather and tanning industries. 

Institutions: Nuremberg: Deaconess Home and Hospital with branches at 
Miinchen and Fiirth; Donndorf: Orphanage; Augsburg, Mission Restaurant. 


HEINRICH FELLMANN, Superintendent, P. O., Fuedtstrasse 15 Ansbach, Bay. 


STUTTGART DISTRICT 


Area: Includes Wiirttemberg, except the Northwestern part. 

Population: About 3,000,000. 

Chief Centers: Stuttgart, capital, 350,000; one of the prettiest cities of 
Europe; Technical High Schools, Arts and Music; oldest automobile works 
(Daimler). Ulm, 90,000, with the famous “Miinster,”’ the highest church of the 
world. Hsslingen, 40,000; engine works; High School for engineering. Ludwigs- 
burgh, 25,000, large palace, formerly the residence of the Dukes of Wiirttemberg. 
Freudenstadt, famous health resort of Black Forest, 12,000. Waiblingen, 10,000; 
silk works and well known floriculture. 

Industries: In the environs of Stuttgart manufacturing and agriculture, vine 
growing, and fruit culture; in the Black Forest section wood working and a little 
farming. 

Institutions: Nagold: Children’s Home; Schwarzenberg: Old People’s Home; 
Freudenstadt: Rest Home. 


JAKOB SCHNEIDER, Superintendent, P. O., Obere Birkenwalstr. 204 Stuttgart, 
Wiirttemberg 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 


Area: Includes our work in Baden, Palatine, Hessia and the provinces of 
Hessia-Nassau, Rhineland and that part of Westphalia belonging to Prussia. 
as well as the Saar State. 

Population: 12,000,000. 

Organization: Formerly a part of the South Germany Conference, became 
an annual Conference in 1926. 


FRANKFORT DISTRICT 


Area: A circle with Frankfort as center and a radius of about 25 miles. 

Population: About 1,000,000. 

Chief Centers: Prankfort-on-the-Main, 460,000 ; Mayence, 110,000 ; Wiesbaden, 
102,000; Darmstadt, 90,000; Offenbach, 80,000. 

Industries: Only a small part of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
the greater part is industrial, including the manufacture of automobiles, type- 
writers and dyes. Frankfort is a great banking center and Wiesbaden a fash- 
ionable watering place. 

Tnstitutions: Frankfort: Martin Mission Institute (Theological Seminary), 
Deaconess Home and Hospital. 


J. W. Ernst Sommer, Superintendent, P. O., Ginnheimerlandstr. 180, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 
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KARLSRUHE DISTRICT 


Area: Baden, Palatine, Hessia, the Saar-State, the province of Rhineland 
and parts of the provinces of Hessia-Nassau and Westphalia belonging to 

russia. 

Population: About 11,000,000. 

Chief Centers: Cologne, 700,000; Diisseldorf, 430,000; Mannheim, 245,000; 
Coe ea neny 205,000; Karlsruhe, 145,000; Ludwigshafen, 100,000; Heidelberg, 
” Industries : Only a small part of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
the greater part is industrial: coal mines, iron works, jewelry, boots. 


JOHANNES HeERTER, Superintendent, P. O., Durlach, Baden, Auerstr. 20a 


HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


Area: 35,654 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Chureh in Hungary. 

Population: 8,160,000; includes Hungarians, Germans, Slovaks. 

Established Religions: Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Reformed, Lutheran, Uni- 
tarian, Jewish. 

Free Churches: Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist. 

Organization: Work was begun by Rev. FI. H. Otto Melle in Budapest 
in 1906. In 1907 Austria-Hungary became a district of the North Germany Con- 
ference. Organization as a Mission Conference took place in 1911 under Bishop 
Burt. Under the new political conditions resulting from the World War the 
work in Hungary was established by the General Conference of 1920 as the 
Hungary Mission. In 1924, Bishop Nuelsen presiding, the work was reorganized 
as Hungary Mission Conference. 

Institutions: Budapest: Book Concern, Temperance Restaurant, Legal Bu- 
reau (People’s Office) ; Budakeszi: Children’s Home and Orphanage, Home for 
Aged and Deaconess Home, Bible School. 

Martin I'unkK, Superintendent 
P. O., Budapest VI. Felsderdésor, 5 


SWITZERLAND CONFERENCE 


Area: 15,976 square miles; includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Switzerland. 

Population: 3,880,320. ' 

Organization: Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 1856 by two preachers 
of the Germany Conference. In 1858 it was organized into a presiding elder’s 
district, continuing as part of the Germany and Switzerland Conference and 
later of the Germany Annual Conference. In June, 1886, Switzerland Con- 
ference was organized. 


EAST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Appenzell, Grison, St. Gall, Thurgovie, Schaff- 
hausen, Zurich, and a small part of Argovie. 

Population: 821,000 Protestants; 503,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: German. 

Industries: Manufacturing, including embroideries, silk and machines and 
agriculture. 

Institutions: _ Zurich: Methodist Publishing House, Bethany Deaconess 
Hospital, Young Women’s Hostel; Horgen: Home for the Aged. 


G. A. Marquarpt, Superintendent, P. O., Seefeldstr., 114, Zurich 


WEST DISTRICT 


Area: Includes the cantons of Argovie, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Neuchatel, Soleure and Vaud. 

Population: 1,193,000 Protestants; 425,000 Roman Catholics. 

Language: French and German. 

Industries: Agriculture, manufacturing, especially watches. 

Institutions: Lausanne: Bethany Deaconess Sanatorium, Young Women’s 
Hostel, Deaconess Rest Home at Spiez. 


HANS LUETHI, Superintendent, P. O., Monbijoustr. 34, Berne 
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BOOCHOW:.< scl-tehin- eet 6} 5} 11) 1) 28) 18) 2 27 3 5 38 1 26 29 47| 2206] 674} 2880} 416 3296 
lavGichtirigs Apo goneegaena 8c 1 1 2| 2 7 1 6 11 1 15 20 25] 2016} 2050} 4066} 339 4405 
Eition .y..eenrr eet Bie) Seal ener Ol anes 11 3 8} = 25 aie 6. 17) 46) 1308) 1000) 2308) 251 2559 
Dungtiony sie cctanoteriaas aie bacerltestep eri) ym) cee AO) see 5 22 4 22 13 28| 2543] 887} 3430} 543} 3973 
Mintsing North......... Yad mt se Tes Wier) ee 4h Sey 7 13 1 50} 20 16] 814] 569) 1383 98 1481 
Mintsing Southineas ene Bis aroteeraithyerc| set Al Nee 4 2 9 PS) he eps 20 13 21| 1242} 609} 1851] 166 2017 
Mokile't oss cam. | See el pemal| Hal leer cal es tales 6 ll 5 17 5 11] 1187] 1288) 2475) 352) 2827 
otal. Occ Fede 10) 5) 15} 2) 32) 29) 2 93 12 74; 181 30 201] 139] 254/13897| 8647] 22544] 3193] 25737 
Dasti Years... ss 9) 6] 15] 2) 32{ 28] .. 87 8 77| 180 23 227] 138] 141]13517| 7088] 20605| 2779, 23384 
HINGHWA, 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold, 
Hankong 44) juve cee mesh te) fae ea ee 17 1 13 26 1 14)" ae 19] 793] 681) 1474] 580 2054 
ating moe Socasurmin ace Sok Si al WS 22 3 28 21 9 Ol) sae 30} 1510} 844) 2354) 943] 3297 
Heohbing 7 nsec sneer Rial eat ee ei scoralfl Gx: c Tat oe ss 15] = 22 5 23) ee 32] 1216} 878) 2094) 935 3026 
Sienyu Hast............. BEA Hace) Who've IRS Teese jee col aes 13 Te ees 3], cae 23) 1149) 825} 1974} 602)  257€ 
SIGH YUL Westiniea cen ated Lp) cat eallpeeah ete OP ays AZ|. 14 Uae orcs 13} (as 22} 1042) 555) 1597] 651 2246 
Totali).-< Sees sesh AYP EMG ater th LOW LG) se 73 4 83 95 15 83] ...| 126) 5710] 3783] 9493] 3711) 13204 
Last Year (1927).....| 51 ..| 4] 1] 10] 18! .. 76 9} 115] 104 10 141] ...1 ...] 6168] 4548] 10716] 36211 14337 


928-29 


or Medical Statistics, see page 419. 
SONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
Bapmews Sunpay Property ConTrIsvuTiONs OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
OOLS (Locan Currency) Foreian Frevp (Loca Currency) 
8 8 g . > DEBT 378 
oO So $24 = 2 c 
—|/ 82/3 |s/s 3) 38 | 338 a5 BE lpssi8a | z @| 2 
Sis sls z| 8 3g 33 |S2s8| 26 | 2 2 a5 ae | = Bo| 3 
a/alo/s |&|s 28 \se5| 2 | 3 | ~ | Beciee | 82/ E58] 2. 
S) 3 /Sl yy [3] v8 [el ee /e=s| as] 2 | | w lesgls2e|S8 |e] ee 
al 2/2) 3/8) ae 2) 2) 2] 22222] 22 | 2] 2 | 2 esigee| =e |se8| Ss 
a1 & 63 38 -}:58|335.8] s™ FE) ‘a |S89/SS5] ea /Sns| 3 
2/8) 2) 2 \2| a6 |2| ae |3| 82 |See| de | s | | S Ssl288| 22/283! 23 
22| 23 24 | 25 | 261 27 28} 29 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
85| 6] 23100) 4] 4550] 2) 10000] 15000] 200000] ..... i 23 101! 
10} 102300} 7} 8800) 5) 5000) 270000) 250000) ..... 243 656 292 
11] 26800] 11) 16800) 3) 25000] 250000) 30000) ..... 42 206 178: 
4 sibel 168 75: 
oe eA verry) A) S000). S000) och wwe 6 131 
96 57 37| 1759) 32) 164400} 26) 32550) 11) 45000) 575000} 486000 ety 4718 308 248 285 1059 661! 
51 20| 28} 1445) 37| 166400) 27! 28600] 11| 38000] 540000| 619000| 32500) 4502 33 56 100 850) 554 
SONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
22 i 22) 1225) 29] 68350) 2 2500; 9) 60000) ..... 711 6 505 75 713 201 
48 5 23) 1664} 27) 37250) 11 5750) 2) 9500) ..... es rh 635 10 163 158 323 128: 
70 6 45| 2889] 56} 105600) 13 8250] 11| 69500} 232400) 137430] 22000) ....| 1346 16 668 233 1036 329 
164 35 50| 2994! 43! 82100' 20! 12400] 11| 69500! 233500! 136940 5500 106! 2782 68 497! 3716 56201 1268: 
SONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
7) 20 a2). 746) 16)... || ea Bier) anctel aeesel. Grae ae 925 SOT. seca. 260 1202 261! 
2 2 oe a 9) Dees APiiber sell Wicaktcs|) <aisceah) sxmne 62 y| Ca Gaal 235 294 
vf 6 4) 385) 38] ..... Te ee meets liatsetece]| A csieiewil| | veda’ 875 Bol bane 120 441 96 
19 5 Oh BIR) ID) oven BN een Diba Seoeal Uueonte| Sede] is cane 88 eS 50 160 30: 
78| 33 25| 1565) 73} 89000) 32) 10700) 7} 67000) 266000) 184210) 33962 1450] 271) ..... 430 2038 418: 
21 6) 28| 2027| 88] 90440| 34| 14250] 7| 67000] 118000] 215000] 29078 1924 79 75 133 2578 478) 
SONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
| 71 61 15| 668] 11 7112| 11 5030 1000 2226 126 TR axe 21 238: 
51} 187; 27; 1155) 22) 31900) 16) 14300] ..| .... 3500: 1404 75 1038 136 301 295: 
95 57 41| 2741] 16] 78350} 7] 16500) 12/189500| 409300 3455 338 4006, 2320 1102} 11221 
65] 84 17} 1 14} 56200] 11) 14900} 3] 22000) 56500 2165 226 90) 100 1271 3852 
66) 35) 28] 1181] 22) 43803] 9 4600} 3} 20000) 56000 2394 RG ven yee 30 2436 
67| 148) 28) 1246} 41] 5: 15} 18200} 1) 7500} 23000 2497 22 97 185 591 339% 
31 22 12] 7) 21300 9900} 1) 6000) 53000 1898 6 60 144 110} 2218 
20 53 19] 1192] 15) 34200) 15} 23500 Ae 1800 1992 20 160) 2182 1464 5818 
49) 63 PR METDE LOVE OGAUO! LO) L8IGO) 64 wer cl) viene caeeeed eeece 1446 15 99} 1039 1108 370% 
Pabedan Pees eee Eee ee | ; 
515| 710) 205}11009)167} 388165|101} 125090] 20/245000| 604100|1048625 476 19477 843 5561) 6106 5998} 37985 
602} 715| 211/11110]162| 370129|102} 132090] 20/245000| 604100}1048625| ..... 18277 Ct ee 2941 7295| 29381 
,ONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
52 } 25] 47570) 11) 15430) ..| ....] 42000] 40000] ..... 1761 641 287 G60), | Viena 3649 
Fase LOB! 465] 29} 113400] 16] 27600) 5] 34000] 158400] 111600] ..... 2551) 1325 310} 3682) ..... 7868 
19} 102) 28] 40011) 15) 15450) ..) .... 4000} 3000) ..... 1537] 587 13 WAT stave fale 2278 
16; 87 24] 44320) 8} 10000) ..}_ .... OCU ion Pe ae a a 1890 TBA wvargon ID2B as ee 3533 
52) 121 25| 40800} 7} 9700) 1} 6000) 14000} 88000) ..... 2494 778 210 BOR) x sane 4377 
139 493) 127| 5786/131) 286101} 57) 78180} 6) 40000) 220400} 242600) ..... 10233} 3446 820} 7206) ..... 21705 
43| 268; 160) 6597|146| 267266| 74) 90870] 7} 40000) 215000] 160000] ..... 10760| 4029} ..... 834 2269) 17891 
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KIANGS 


Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold 


| ORDAINED UnorpAINED 
Misstonarmes oF | 7 Navionan Preacuers| NationaL ee Tan Caristian Communiry 
THE BoarpD = ——————————— || PRA Chane Oruur 
: wmuMBERs NaTIONAL ra 
me LOCAL Epil Workers os 
tol | B| OF CON- | ppracnmrs| ExHORTERS E Bo 
&| 2] rerence ——_— _ |-—— } .© im g 
MEN |WOMEN | | 8 z § ‘geal tes CT — 
DISTRICTS 3/316 s x BE |s3/ 2a] 23 
| 2°} 8) 8 g 3 q = g Bles|s = 
3 2) 8\'3| 2 eT eer | weed PS] es |O,g)22 
| .8 5| S| 8 a Biss a a /|s fa] 33 ABE) 
= 8 ‘i a | S . a a =| a § |aa188 z So |CzS 
Elz] B/Sls]-el 4 a 3 < "3 < a ° & S 3 Bo/s8 2S 
$/ 8) 2|2/3| 214] 3 213] 8] s/]2] 8 | 24) 85 /8s| 82/285 
SIS|ElzlelSls|4/6 | fla] 2] 2 ise ese a2 ec * 
1 So) 45) Gul O uit Sale 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Pa Rivet cngsch ances 1 1 Zhe 6 1 7 2 me 5 1 5| 249] 246] 495) 113 60! 
Hwangmei.............5 2 2 4) .. 4 2 4 ares 30 10 8} 30) 280) 217 497} 43 54 
Kan River: <1 .een:-t.02 i % AN 3 1 a, a 1 2) 126) 78 204; 50 25: 
Nanchang... 2. ...5.2018 2} 2) 4) 4) 12) 12 Zi 2 3 5 2 6 9| 30) 418) 342 702 97 85’ 
North Kiangsi........... 8}. 1 4] 2] 10] 13] 1 13 q 6 5 2 4 5 36} 850) 451] 1301 65 136 
ORBAN ate step swt 8| 3] 11] 6] 28) 25) 1 33 7 12 12 4 26 23} 103} 1923} 1334] 3257) 368 362! 
Last Year... J... cs. 8} 3] 11] 3) 25] 22 30 6 9 18 1 26} 50} 47} 1900} 1296} 3196] 364) 356 
NORTH CHINA 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold 
Chingeba0i. c..ccie- sci = Dl a | 2 we 10 3 13 8 1 5 7 10| 1179; 585) 1764) 133 189° 
Hanhoene isc. :sicie sieve ois 5" Besa were li ete gs CLL one icone 10 5 ll 8 1 38 24 16] 2636) 574) 3210) 294 350: 
Pekar ere |, eee ais aise D4) S22) 12) Oi) 2 27 3 9 24 2 21} 102 24| 2552] 1532} 4084] 863 494" 
Shanhaikuan............ DATS} [aes 3 ie el la i} 11 t 9 JOT sas. 15 30 15] 1231} 113} 1344 12 1351 
DE UED Bee Ae Zeal 32 41 6 b3|| Sexe 1 2 2 7 17 16] 1105; 559) 1664) 221 188: 
PEUNRUA Sac s.« «meee adele 1 1 2) 2 il 2 ll 18 4 36 20 12] 1789) 1114] 2903) 713 361 
Otley os otters cite 8} 6] 12) 2) 28] 24) 1 82 14) 54 70 10 122} 200}  93)10492| 4477] 14969) 2236] 1720: 
Last Year... nc. 5. 8} 6] 15] 4] 33] 26) 1 75 13 54 66 10 117| 111] 132]10570] 4991] 15561] 2216] 1777° 
SHANTUNG 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold 
LEE ae eee 2) ca) Qt bi 4 15 ye 1 0) eae ee eee Me 22 11] 1530; 636] 2166) ... 216¢ 
Miva ss \feeeias <a Pee eel filet incest canes Pees 4 i DRS (Oe a NS! 3 3} 1855} 749} 2604) ... 2604 
SYONCbOW sijiayscivlasiencisses 9 1 1A Were emer reiee st bie (asa 3 5]. 781) 162 943) ... 942 
Totaliwenevaienigsess QW) carci) Wel) EIS A 28 4 BO Ppl Meee ies estes 28 19) 4166) 1547) 5713) ... 5712 
Laat Year. oo. e ns Al. | All 1] 9}. 3 19 6 21 9} 7 1 13 9} 3104] 2952| 6056] 114 6170 
SOUTH FUKIEN 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
Ningohun.. 6 ee. oR Site! “Sie 6 15 1 9 20 22 11] 389] 241 630| 229 85$ 
SPER WA Cea alec.snnsletecs « setae Reel Pet Niven Neat mee | ieee 16 36le ae 1) 646) 523) 1169) 288 1457 
MURELOM eye? mates ciahelovortie sletehe 7 il 9 Ott cae 2} 535] 252 787| 299 1086 
TP OtALE ca tasteless ata 3 3 6 29 YANN BIR Ure 34 93 22 14] 1570) 1016) 2586) 816) 3402 
Last: Year.oi65.'0.).. 3 3 6 29 2} 24) = 23 12 75 28 11] 1441} 1053] 2494) 789} 3283 
YENPING 
Unit of local currency is the Mexican dollar, which equals 50 cents gold. 
SHAy une crac. pees, «den Pes ts) are | Wee, 8 1 4 6 8 6 9 11| 314] 190) 504] ... 504 
DORON? a5 is wees seiko’ 2h <2Ied 8],.6 12 1 8 13 2 28 17 15| 884) 353] 1237) 109 1346 
Shunchang.............. Bey bccn ary | oh ee) Me 4 4, 12 9 § 20) ...] ...-] 624] 482) 1106) 48 1149 
Uae Red Pei ae ts 5 1 12 20 1 IL}. nh onl ABS EOS “904. 27 931 
Totaler, } ike vos Pies me |) Ve 29 7| 36; 48 16 65 26} 26) 2306] 1445) 3751) 179) 3930 
Daet Vear ten oe 2. Ale Aly 5146 32 4, 43 48 17 139 64| 35] 2751) 1891] 4642] 167 4809 
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ONFERENCE 


1 equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statiatics 


BAPTISMS Sunpay Property CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
Scxoois (Locan Currency) Forzian Frevp (Locat Currmncr) 
rs 8 B ; > DEBT $ 
8 Ohi | | Gime | .8] Se » | BE 
si aieie je\s [3] S| Sam] 2 B lpsélgg |= 3] 8 
Ssibis {#18 |3| 83|/82s| 82] 2 & |8ee/e2 | 2 as 
ay 3 S 38 |sat| se £ BS olSq et} 
aA,a lo! Ss fa] ss Bl Saiceale, | mz | @ /eg0|e< Ss he 3 
Ssisisly, |s| us lo] velee=| eo] 4 | & | we [essleee| 38 |*s5| $2 
a a Bi._.|/ $2 |8/ 84/2 -0) Ss ae a & (285/523) 58/58] 8a 
2 3 ey sa 2) ag [sl se] aaa a. § a S \Acslmays!] BF lass! o 
$/3 E g F BE ls ES a! 2 |8s3| fs | x | Sid\a5s re Se 33 
: Ss S 3| 2 | 84-2] B- os 1 7 a 
2)6/2)2)2| 86 |2z\ 6 |2| 85 |See| Be] 6 | 2] & Sza855| 28/328 8s 
2 an oeeeeepaeeleey., 128} 29 so] $1 | 32 | 931 84 | a5 | 36 | 37 | 38 | a0 | 4 | a 
20; = 13) 7| 386] 10] 17000{ 10] 11300 pe Pee Ae 576 35 293 400 287 1591 
22 4 12} 467/ 6) 15900) 6 9800 F SES Cecnesd bees 41 24 ROW ovaier 274 749 
9} 22) 168} 5) 12100) 4/ 19200) ..| .... BGG) | sce. 191 19 37 wit 161 408 
58 20 13| 714; 7) 59100) 6} 13700) 6) 48000) 165220) ..... 1440 109 1323 42 419 3333 
76 ll 20] 1149} 7| 68100} 9} 11800) 4} 30000) 373740} .....]/ ..... 1595 62 180 300 282 2419 
185 70 56} 2884] 35) 172200) 35) 65800] 10} 78000} 583140] 175000) ..... 4243 249 1843 742 1423 8500 
107} 79} 52} 2906} 36) 219300) 33) 47100] $| 70000} 583140} 175000 3899 237 192} +1; 2055 6383 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
60 22 20; 812] 20; 30827) 23; 18350) ..| ....] ..... 3000 2729; ....) 1520 52 3| 1287 974 3836 
79 50 23| 1409} 25} 55169] 39} 20700| ..| ....] 15000 4000 1 ee 3958 63 14 761 3633 8429 
107 82 14| 2043) 13) 180500) 8] 34100) 10)160000) 500000} 250000 4547| 6000) 3967 117 38 250 5862} 10234 
49 21 13} 975) 20} 81730} 19} 21200} 8] 52000} 45000) 80000 5340) ....| 1583 25 14 343 368 2333 
79 53 12| 458) 20) 85456) 12) 24087) 3) 52000) 120000) 250000! 18342 3860) 80 23 745 1220: 5928 
54, 21 17| 1278) 18) 42000) 18) 12800) ..| ....| 14000 6000 1000 1296 60 11) 4285 640 6292 
428) 249 99| 6975|125| 475682)11y¥| 126237| 16/264000/ 684000) 593000! 32058) 6000) 16184 397 103} 7671) 12697) 37052 
385| 225| 100] 6563)128| 475768|120| 125817] 18]314000| 580000| 593000! 37058 17046 485 223| 5798} 16425] 39977 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
80 50 7| 523) 10) 27300) 10); 10700} 4) 40000) 156000; 66000) ..... 1776 BLOF s055% 1102 2988 
34 13 3} 174) 17] 21700) 12 Sy aN AGS GL Neal Does badd 276 Ol Ponder 144 450 
43 13 ge RET es ee a ee 274 1 oes ae 299 
157 76 14| 946} 40) 103523) 31] 30200} 4) 40000} 156000} 66000) ..... sees] 2026 BOGE a. tee oes 1246 3737 
177 29 13] 1525] 31} 92100) 21} 25300) 4] 53000) 50000) 61000} 10060} 4000} 3206 81 183 330) 3388 7188 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
6| 32 16| 586) 17; 45500) 14) 43250] 2) 20000) 46960) ..... 2340| 2340) 1364 11 2145 230 201 3951 
4 15 760| 23) 53600) 19) 33900} ..| .... 1155, ae RS Hee ae il 202 585 167) 3146 
14} 16) 26] 706] 27} 76100] 25} 21600 11020) cca 220 150} 2093 14 427; 402 1042} 3978 
24) 63 62) 2052] 67] 175200) 58} 98750} 2) 20000} 67479) ..... 2560} 2490} 5638 36 2774| 1217 1410} 11075 
17| ‘51 63! 2174] 69] 175300] 59] 100550] 2] 18000} 75850] ..... 4021} ....| 5807 685 3809} 2249 1669} 14219 
ONFERENCE 
yr equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
22 17 8| 24780] 7 ye ee ee eee eee 787 20, 92 TS6) F Ameats 1034 
53! 15} 12) 575} 19) 103800) 14) 14220} 7} 30000) .....) ..w..] eee. 1468 37 S19|" 322) ene, 2146 
22| = 16 Bon aaiesss00) 121 7800) oc) seas] seses| Saves] ceeee 800 25 3]; #320). = aay 1008 
8} 16; 15) 392] 11} 25160) 9 1 er) et ot re acre 934 28 135 el Sunreatne 1097 
105) 64 54) 202540} 42} 30880) 9) 45000} 87050} 38495) ..... 3989 110 G09} BLT) vaca 5285 
48] 63 65| 206310! 551 345201 9] 45000| 93050] 32495] ..... 4898! 176 OO) BG). eee 5689 
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JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL—JAPAN 


Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 


. OrpAINED UNoRDAINED 
Missionaries or |“ NatronaL Preacuers | Nationan ALL Tue Carrsti4n Community 
THE Boarp P| See | RCS OrHER 
® MEMBERS spery hae NatTIonaL ro 
19] E | OF CON” | prmacuers | EXHORTERS io ie 2 Ri) 

MEN [WOMEN | |" | PERENCB >= ae 2 |3 cs 4] & 

a am ; 

DISTRICTS o/s IE a s7 | oe 

=|] 6) ¢ z z a aEESES 

; aS g S1so/s0/8- 

3 4/ 8)-s| 3 z= 4 S |} Ps|as|og/2 

g S518 s| 3 = a} 5 8/58 

3.8 BIS| 8 l4 3 a g B 8 fa|yolas 
33 Teeis|2 (a 2/4) 2 § (og| o8|Se | 83 /oe8 

APS] ei ela -el x | SS < oI < g oo | a = nf Sols q 
$2] 2|2/S|2/2| Ble] 8] 3/8] 8 |2%/55|8e/ ss | S82 
S/S|FlelelSls6le2)/SE | ala) 2] 2/Sle lésidelssiasalcss 

1 2131 4/5), 8,748) 8 10 11 12 13 14 15: | 2B). yah? 18 19 20 21 

East ConrerEence: 
Mokksido:. «3. pein od 8 1 2 1 3] 1071] 864) 1935 1935 
Ou North (Hirosaki). . . 4 2 2 3 5] 752) 461) 1213 1213 
a — (Sendai)..... 8 1 Fie 1 1} 604] 307 911 911 
3 ae oc cna 24 3 21 9} 3110} 2249) 5359 5359 
Fasncaios (Yokohama). AD Recon 2 7| 1039} 272) 1811 1311 
West Conrerence: 

Kyushu North........ 9 2 5 2 5] 1844) 1026] 2370 2370 
Kyushu South......... 5 1 1 ee 6} 537] 435 972 972 
Bisnsen. cos wen eees 7 2 8 3 3) 1269) 618} 1887 1887 
Okinawa ie. c' Maaco 4 he 1 2| 436) 658) 1094 1094 
Ota ancients 14) 2) 15] ..] 31) 39) .. 80 12 : A oe 34)... 41|10162] 6890} 17052) ...} 17052 
Last Year.......... 14| 2] 15| ..| 31) 32) .. 86 11 24 24 SLs <i 40|10717] 6110] 16827] ...1| 16827 


(a) These figures represent the districts of the Japan ate Church in which the Methodist Episcopal Church has work, 
For complete statistics of the Japan Methodist Church, see table following Summary of General Statistics by Grand Divisions. 


KOREA 


From Conference 
Unit of local currency is the yen, which equals 50 cents gold. 


Chemulpo'..o..... awivies soe 5 2 3 100 1 15} 1255} 468] 1723] 1198 2921 
TNE RS: Sarees GY eee 23 1 7| 297) 110) 407) 118 525 
PE ees ve csiecs’oiiere 5 1 4 65 2 10} 923) 318) 1236) 346 1582 
Homgeung. oo cate isiee'e 3 1 38 6| 254] 125) 379) 156 535 
Kangneung............. 1 1 2 21 2 5) 358) 120) 478) 211 689 
COREL rc ose tele ciate 5 1 ae 46 1 7| 507] 170) 677) 215 892 
Manchuria... ....1002% Bi Mealy i eae 22 1 1} 355 74 429) 123 552 
Fyengyang a acienehet dete ire 19 3 2 301 4 24| 3232| 739) 3971) 1213 5184 
CUBS: <5 4 See ara ee iar 12 4 4 161 2 16} 1193} 401) 1594) 717) 2311 
oe Be aS SRT AS 4 il 1 42 1 7| 435] 192 627) 241 868 
POG UD Petes cnet tejatefese eitieie 3 1 1 44 2 6] 569} 339) 908) 234] 1142 
Weng by6ns.,..3 <sicicsmuidns 4 3 2 41 2 12} 848} 317] 1165} 345 1510 
WACHUN Se G x <,s:afejois nieve 4 ship 55 2 7| 379) 145 524) 219 743 
Totals enc es.odenar 14} 5] 18) ..] 37} 55 73 18 19 959 21} 123/10605| 3513] 14118) 5336] 19454 
Tast Year’ \e sn 13] 51171 1) 36) 55 67 20 21 947 19] 126|11252] 3962! 15214] 5239! 20453 
II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA MALAYA 
Unit of local currency is the Straits Settlements dollar, which equals 55 cents gold. 

Mpohiey. teehee: = ase bicks since wal RAL) servile eH raise al lemercrell a Varese BO}... wwe] cee achat eel OMI eee B87) (26) "2023 
Kuala Lumpur.......... Reith) ee OR AR Me NR 1! Meas) I Bees Oecd cece sean mney bos, 1) 2108 
Malaccan... css Mr) ose Weed eens (cers) f aces ees (ees oan (eee as bY | eens eee eens Geer ee eT ity 1677 
PRODAN Gigrcweidis. os Avakyaedss sist si) eh PN Stell ved Ae ilege eet nee 16}... bo ceees]) ewe) op ahh Reel ee ORGL 64 882 
arawalke merit t ectiece Poe eer ee Kees Passe Ueticn Recich Weseacs lamest ic Fl eer PS (Ps GT Tf ee he ep MN GU) 2339 
Singaporean ccsnTeen eet ogee RMU ee: ete ere creel abner p Gs) (near (Para PUP FI Verve ces) eS fat Uo ihe DAN fag Sig 1847 
Motality si. niece 24| 1) 22) 9] 56} 27) .. 32 4; 124) ...] ....] ....] ...] ...| 6755) 2365) 8120) 2816] 10986 
Wastivearin deni cus tee 22) 3] 20] 12] 59] 311 .. 21 13) 126) ...) ....1 1...) ae cll aed OSTA OO Mie aidalet 206 8671 
SUMATRA MISSION 

Repeated from 

Unit of local currency is the Dutch guilder, which equals 40 cents gold. 

Le ara ear | 2| i| + 2| 22 | a 7 we a 2a 19 7a e Ae ENT 7B a ae 192 1437 
Nast Year... Sete... ee S11} 92h 20) ck 7 cl es 141) eeu a Cy ua Te 107 910 
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ETHODIST CHURCH—East anp West ConFERENCEs (a) 
- equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


— Sunpay Property ConrTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Locan Currency) Foreign Fretp (Loca, Currency) 
‘ g B g 2 DEBT oI & 
'- — = -_ = ~ 
a) Gleie |e) (3) 3s | Se") $2 B lestlee 12 |g 8] 8 
S18 /5)8 |8|8 |8| 28 | 82s! £6] 2 B |g58/82 | 2,| E88] 3 
a)/ajols jals |=| sa \sea) S| 2 | ex | @ tescie< | 22) Fs") 2. 
ol el elal 223 (s| 22 a] gelzez| 22| = | | 2 Geee2!/ 38 | eee) 34 
ke Pa} BZ -  w ~ = wey i ose B13 0 esti) 
| 3 : Z : LAE Be |=| 2 |fee| Fe | & | 2 | 2 leclaee| 22 /S25| 33 
F; sa ‘S -| 3. Bae ac hae a 2a 38 = ete | ad 
16) 2) 2 \2| 6 lel ae (S| ae |see| de | 6 | 2] = (eselesé| 22/238 83 
2| 23 24 | 25 | 26] 27 28] 29 30] 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
[29 8} 28] 3441) 12) ..... Bel swan 1} 16000 8000) 526380} ..... 10146} 2992 470 170 7131; 20909 
10 22] 1988] 8] ..... ) eee APA 2200) aces 145230} ..... 5457} 1418 305) 7273 4129} 18582 
52 1 NE | a Mi) sawn 1) 14504) ..... TOO) nsec 3810 404 700). 0525 2272 6591 
166 12 28] $221) 17) ..... RN. saben 9} 58750/2500000| 175600) ..... 21080) 8317 1479} 60322} 13682} 104880 
58 16 16] 1573) 9] ..... Bl cilas 2} 60000} ..... 6300; ..... 8169} 1686 SOT Fs 4875| 14928 
69} 10) 41) 1920] 13] ..... | es 4} 60000} 180000} 648000} ..... 8261) 2885 Bas) Nis 5317| 16847 
70 1 pt CC | ai (EY. ee BASEL GH © stan bedl| ite well heen sa 4956) 1457 BOS Fst 4587) 11305 
73 47 $3). 21567) 12) ..... tt er De SZO0 ie eeatcd eke) Bean 14331} 3669 527) ....{ 10660) 29187 
34 6 i a ba i eee ee ee. ae 1622 G88) nce ges 561 1009 3740 
(61; 101) 205)17247) 85) ..... MONS she. 21/246661/2688000/1532260) ..... 77832) 23376 3773] 68326] 53662) 226969 
89 96| 187|17141| 84 ON end eS 21/246661 | 2688000) 1532260 3 83826] 19162 3867| 14896] 43106] 164857 
e other districts are the territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the United Church of Canada. 
ONFERENCE 
nutes 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* + * * 
64| 128 24) 1474) 61| 55326) 14 2925| 1) 26000) 10000} 51100 40 106) 3330 302 80; 1160 2786 7658 
6 22 16| 945] 19} 10330) 9 5440| .. Aaa ine}! dace 130 102} 2478 137 83 409 1891 4998 
44 47 22| 1777| 47) 64640) 13 3950} 2} 16000} 50200) 21800) ..... 423) 2666 125 132} 1510 1736 6169 
13 11 18} 758) 24) 10297) 7 2340) ..] .... S000] usc. 100 36) 1725 92 556 380 960 3713 
56 38 15! 983] 16) 24600) 6 2360 aioe THOQ), daw: acd | Win ere Wee 167 209| 1544 2149 5528 
45 32 20| 1908} 28) 14525) 8 4370| 3] 32000) 64400} 22400) 500) ....} 2990 174 153} 2170 4681] 10168 
Pini 18 12] 916) 8 ht Ue eee See) mere eins leere Cet, Rec e Cee 761 148 56 65 1793 2823 
17} 184} 75] 7466} 81) 275332) 40) 29450} 3) 55000) 339400} 213600 400} 1408] 17514 974 691} 4127) 20285) 43591 
51 87| 33] 3779) 27) 291330) 18) 24360} 8/148000| 550000} 568700 1198 548| 9176 459 452 962) 11794] 22843 
ll 16 21] 1350] 33) 24785} 10 2685) ..| ....} 31000} 17600 150} ....} 1964 141 89 377 867 3438 
45 47 24| 2159) 29) 22540) 10 3170} 2) 25000) 25000) 21600) ..... 37] 2193 244 140 917 3696 7190 
30} 68} 29} 3013] 40} 33135] 19 3515| 2) 15000) 36000) 28000 737 50} 4886) 349 500} 3512 5171| 14418 
23 27 18} 1303) 44) 29238) 10 1700 a eae 7/1, |) 53) 1849 98 79 223 1490 3739 
305|. 725) 322/27781/457| 859408|164| 86265] 21/317000|/1110500| 947500 3255| 2763} 52992) 3410 3220| 17356} 59298) 136276 
152| 597! 542/28565/482| 888881/164| 84390] 21/317000/1110500| 947500} 3159] 5586] 56557| 3943 2990} 34092} 82849] 180431 
* Repeated from 1926 Report 
ONFERENCE 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * * * 
96) 183] 24) 1098] 12) 59500) 13) 29050) ..) ....) .....]  «.... 18114 149) 16235 118 239) 4299 3141) 24032 
70| 65} 15] 868] 10} 37400} 8] 65000} 400000] 195000} 2449) 1211) 10151 44 279| 1857 2466] 14797 
61 89} 28) -1280)-19|--67600) 7} 18800) ..| -...) .2...) oe. 686 75) 11910 27 414) 4311 3582) 20244 
27| 36) 11] 1100} 3} 32000] 3] 51500} 2) 35600) 350000} 110000 449} 201) 5445 25 103} 1308} 3789} 10670 
214; 252) 14) 883) 9] 40700) 4) 26500); 1) 5000) .....) .....] ..... ....| 5197 50 25] 2100) 3104; 10476 
71 85 11) 1175] 5} 302000) 5] 96500] 8/100000} 900000} 250000} 35623) 22956) 15911 89 416] 12780] 27291] 56437 
539 660 6358] 57| 558500) 42) 259250) 19}205600|1650000| 555000} 57321) 24592) 64849) 353 1476| 26605] 43373] 136656 
412| 516] 93] 6164] 70] 492700] 38] 136400] 19/205600/1650000| 555000] 60317| 3541] 56072 489 1394] 52391] 23275] 132621 
* Repeated from 1921 Report 
ONFERENCE 
28 Report 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
44 = 23) 945| 19) 85650) ‘| 4000] . | ....]| 225770) .....| 14865 aes 7666 | Es sal 1572| 14262 
4a| 118 13| 480! 13| 77600! 4 4000} ..| ....] 149690} ..... 14500 ...t 6903 3 DAT aes 34387 9397 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold 


. ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Misstonaries or |“ Nationa, Preacners| NATIONAL ALL Taw Caristian Community 
THE Boarp = ee ee REACHERS Oramr 
: MEMBERS AND Nationa = 
=|] or con- | LOCAL | txsorrers | WORKERS | , ty 
1 |S] 5 PREACHERS E ra Sa) es 
MEN |WOMEN | | % | E PeReNee SCTE FT 2 1s te 420] 
é - ae 5 
DISTRICTS oS | ge en ee 
o(slel p 3 3 2 |z_|#e/24| 26 
3 4) 3\3| 3 z re § |e] es /6o/ Bs 
malas Bl S| Bol dee ciel neal ae 2 | s8 | 22 | oe | Be 
213 rT 5g Be -& 5 & 3 a 8) rote ae eas iS fA eB} g 
SES SIs ZISISIE | BIS] & | Sl a] 8 | Se] 21g ee lgee 
S[slelale|s|8|2/6|/2/2| 2| 2)e]e |és|f2|23 aa less 
1 QV a1 44.6) Che psy 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 7 6 17 18 19 20 21 
CARAVAN Noes ssi eauiess+ ome 1 A 2| 2 8 4 Ai 2 10 102] ... 10| 5256] 3701) 8957| 620] 9577 
Rental fccesiccttesns.s apa 1 1 de 5 5 11 10 185) st 17| 2150} 2675] 4825) 181 5006 
Tlocos.... 1 1 2) 1 5 2 1 2 86 18] 2080} 910) 2990) 262} 3252 
ASS SR tee ecole Catone tietpin 4 4) ..] 8! 10 20 8 9 as |) > 2ee a) eee 17| 999} 1599) 2598] 345 2943 
Pampanga aoe sclatias is '«icere Be Bed ie | 10 6 8 1 4) 110) ... 12] 6940} 7479] 14419) 246} 14665 
BIA C Sealants Mavoe nieces mas Ne 6 4 eee LE} Ue 2| 2732) 5123] 7855} 586) 8441 
Pangasinan... .. f 3 10 7 2 2 15 457)" ie 35] 5300] 4563} 9863) 410) 10273 
Total.....5..4 7 7 14] 17 64| 34 38 60 41} 1113) ...| 111]25457|26050) 51507) 2650} 54175 
Bast Year lacciosubos 10 10 20] 23 58 10} 31 18 77| 1015 2} 101|/31416/22832| 54248] 2361] 56609 
III. SOUTHERN ASIA BENGAL 
From Conference 
4 Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
ABORAOR ois is cshalstee toes 3 1 21 6 5| 706) 272 978) 362 1340 
CON Cos mises cee 1 3 11 5 16} 356] 1045} 1401} 510 1911 
Baghigh Ors. <cg nels eee Aad 4 5 16} 396) 119 515) 244 759 
ARMS SCS. aie «ont 55 9) fact cio | ers tents iar +e ee Costes 19 ie 8 7| 377) 987) 1364] 365 1729 
Calcutta-Bengali........ Fall edith soled al rel iS Ligh geass DIN srely 21). sales 16} 68) 953) 690) 1643) 585 2228 
Calcutta-Hindustani......] ..] ..[ ..J -.p..] ..] .. 3 ee) Nes oa) Sete yo 9 6} 309) 466) 775 980 
Biebhumsey. ee an 6 11 7| 17| 257) 52) 309) 1238 432 
ATCC VAS RIA Rate 4 MR OR | eee fers? 2! a (Ue 18 6 Cpr z::. 109) tke 56] 135] 3354] 3631) 6985] 2394 9379 
LASUNY EBT ceo conv 14) ..{ 13} 1] 28] 24! .. 20 ae 9 114]: Soe 84! 182] 3139] 3403! 6542] 2150 8692 
BOMBAY 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Bagi) kaye) Maradaaenet gis 1 1 2) 2 GA Ratan (had i) Lee 11 24| 200| 129 329] 204 533 
Bombay sito. caters nc 3 3 6| 3 3 2 3 17 5 24 31} 734) 246) 980) 340 1320 
INS SINE inci afa7 Hoes eeietes she ct oa 2 3 9 2 1 A ee 13] 39) 385) 131) 516) 282 798 
POOBA Aen iaccainini leet einer 4 ee 4| 3 Paar 1 5 3 8] 32) 125) 110} 235] 140 375 
PUGIAMAT SPs cee ate ete 2) 2 4 1 1 $4) Sets 12 7| 746) 218 964) 410) 1374 
POR one nkon OP ele 16] 13] . 22 5 6h) e282 65 8 68| 133] 2190) 834) 3024| 1376} 4400 
Laat Year tore skis Tt | Seed 22) 21] 3 22 5 7 : 90 11 15} 130} 2455] 973] 3428] 1180 4608 
BURMA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Pegu-Burmese........... 3 ee Gia | a 4 5 2 4; 216] 255] 471) 91 562 
Rangoon-Burmese....... 3 5 et Yer fer 3 by! 14 7| 276) 325) 601) 63 664 
Chinese fee Nelle’ 2 fate 1 
English 1 2 ars 
MBCIAN es visi ccspsicisnanpitere 1 2 2 


INFERENCE 
8 Report 


equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


PROPERTY 


(Locan Currency) 


ConTRIBUTIONS oF THE CHURCH ON THE 
Forrian Fretp (Loca, Currency) 


8 g 8 oe > DyBT 3 8 
om Si] & Slegil = . ao - 2 

a) Slee [elt [3] 2s] sa) 32 gE lesilta [2 lg al 2 

si eiele | 2 |8| 28 |4a2| 24] 2 & /eSs/sa |g As] 3 

Bl) alo; S jal ss ja) Sal Seals] 2 3 | 2 fescle< | ee] ay] 2. 

5] 313) ge 12) Bh le 38 gualys | & | & | @ [eee see| Se |SsBS| Bs 

6/3] 8/8] 38 /8| 22 |2| €2/g22| =| = | g | & Sslazs] Be | Ses] S® 
S12] a) ela| 28 lg| ce |7| fe |fse| B= | = | 2] S esclasel Se |Sae| a8 
: Es oo | Bea | eos! ee tw |S #4 s/=ss 

a] Oa |e la) ao ja) ae 12) 8a lsat] se] S | 2] S ealeSS| 28 | S25) &s 
2| 23 24 25 | 26} 27 28| 29 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
02} 391 63| 4169] 38] 35605) 10 9720! 1) 6000} 19000) 5000) ..... 3472 129 74| 2180 601 6456 
72| 225 65| 4247) 49) 78883) 26 8208) 1) 5...) 25000) ..... Ber ey | em 50} 2621) .....| 10970 
56) 272) 27) 2166) 27) 44102) 1 200} 1) 12000} 15000} 2000; ..... --»| 2906 21) 1145 331 4403 
90| 345 77| 7636] 47) 286800) 23) 58530] 5| 75000) 345330} 250000! 30000} 10000) 24262) ....) ..... Zest » wide 24262 
|r ae 50] 4297] 37) 53190) 18) 93 2} 19000} 60000} 540U0| ..... ees BN ee ee aux el vetcast, Ga 
65) 586) 44) 2384) 38) 36300} 8} 5619) 1) 8000) 10000) .....} ..... 3086 oa 2616) 852) ..... 6554 
39| 410) 75) 7304) 50) 97525) 14 2520) 4] 50000) ..... 10000 6671 45 109) 2395 745 9965 
06} 2229) 401/32203/286| 632405/100) 104093! 15|170000| 474330/ 321000} 30000] 10000! 48696 174 2870) 9193 1677| 62610 
58| 2326] 405132454/279| 611889) 96| 120896] 14|203400| 417928] 406400 450) 66610 114 1193} 37407} 18804) 124128 
INFERENCE 
1utes 
8 Report 
tributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
oe * ¥ * 

2 17 13} 464) 1 1200) 6] 34900) 1) 20000} 39000) 89000) ..... 1453 54 BEL esach) awa 1578 
63 79| 32) 867) 1 oes al Cee) eee eee ROOD FY os te snauu 1041 MPlinhorssl secant. wenn 1052 
Ee 25 4| 373| 3] 241000] 2| 107500] 2|107500 2685000| 765286| 866000 14147| 4197 150 37220 se + 179448 
56} 67) 31) 985) 6] 16450) 8] 19030) 1] 17000} 55000) 12470) ..... 574 13 639 
12 59| 24] 1898] 9} 107850} 8] 16275] . 985755} 28300] 28000] 17200] 2945 53 4 eae Pret 3073 
67 24 ES es ees ae ee (ea ne 84233} ....| 1817 i oie 244 2087 
23 ll 11} 367) 3 3900} 6) 32750 3 44000 26200) 37100) .. 892 45 240 427 13 1617 
23| 282) 136) 6222) 23 370900 30] 210455 7 188500|3790955| 937156) 978233) 17200) 22869) 4399 536| 37647] 124043) 189494 
49| 271! 129] 4913) 25) 375410) 36) 211425] 7/188500/3790955/1070830) 1224355 70| 21935) 4284 4900|286856| 324956| 642940 

* Repeated from 1927 Report 
INFERENCE 
tributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 

3 25| 36) 833) 1) 3000) 1; 10000 mies VOLAOO| 2ODOO]) cawen |? seas] 20D 20 LBS es 17 1270 
35 46 887} 6} 389000) 6) 255000 -...| 21000} 145500} 275000} ....| 14295 69 pr eee 134; 14746 
21; 35) 86] 2358) 3) 21000] 10} 59185 .+..| 183775} 100000} ..... vee] 2645 13 MOT) vate 56} 3151 

5} 10); 23) 737) 3| 37800} 3) 49000 . +++} 257900) 127000} 3500} 1000) 4105 70 68] 950 70| 5263 
13 94, 31) 563) 3 9300} 3} 9600 vert 15000l- - S000) 6c i Rita 652 13 OU. 26 752 
77| 210) 206] 5378] 16) 460100] 23) 382785] 7|229589) 529075) 410000] 278500} 1000} 22772 185 972 950) 303| 25182 
68| 135| 203] 5459) 16) 455100] 23) 382785] 7/229589| 635675| 403700] 167150] 3500| 23922| 6341 1498} 5168} 20800) 57729 
INFERENCE 
tributions (Cols. 86-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 

4 3} 20] 843) 4] 12600] 5| 14100) 2); 29000] ..... 260. Belt Gee, Lede 60 MOT Pies 1110| 3006 
14 ‘4 16) 1295} 2} 78000] 1 2000} 3) 42000} 731830] 237605) 100079] 2283] 3467 581 + 7 rere 3486) 8406 
20| 22 2} 279; 1) 60000} 2} 14000} 1] 4000} 203500] 82100} 100146] 9131] 3093 YAN Ae aed set 59. 3909 
es 12) 3} 266) ..| 181000) 1} 12000] 1; ....}| 100000) 6404380) ..... 15025} 6012 82 776} 8100} 4849) 19819 
27, 27 14) 564 ug 152000 3 4650} 1] 17000} 23700 325] 158272) 5134} 2509 TOV iin.cy ce 55.58 76 3341 
65] 71} 55} 3247) 10| 433600) 12} 46750} 8} 92000)1059030} 963385] 358497} 31573] 16450} 1014 2115} 8100} 10802) 38481 
17| 79| 58] 3312) 10) 327600} 15} 105500} 7|111500/1151750| 708000] 211820) ....| 16718) 1197 2748} 2189 8551; 31403 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 


= OnDAINED UnNorDAINED 
ie National Preacners| Nationa pe Tae Csristm4n Councunrry 
2 a Mase he a 
— MEMBERS NatIonaL o 
; 1 2! oF con- LOCAL Shaun Workeps nas Se 
=15| senexce | PREACHERS ee a 2 2S = 
£|s z 3 Pe aS = 
DISTRICTS s\=|5 a é. g § |ss\25/-3 
Sis] 2 S S = #8/=e].2°9 
2) 5 = v= =I =| Se |is0 |s.- 
Bls| 2 2” hos & © | 2S) 8s |dg |-22 
5) a) S18 t=, West eel eed & a |38| 22/55/58 
sity a 1S) fe feeb cs =a s lon |eel/eB/S3E(/SZS 
2 Sleli2 be loehateai = & |33|3°/—6/55/28° 
SIS/2/2)3/5 1218] £1 3 | 8| S | 22) 25] S| 33 | 288 
@ 2(IS/&/O/4+/4|] <4 | 4/4 ]E [68 |/ea)e48 |ms|po 
1 i 7138] 9 10 | 11 | 12 13 14 | 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 
ry ime | ee ee ES 6} + 12 12| 27] 253] 280) 533) 202 735 
ae Ss i we 4 se 7 3] 10) 67] 683) 750) 271) 1021 
A ee ee 1 1 22 6| 17) 336] 2022} 2358] 555) 2913 
--| 5) ..| 10) 10 8 2 24 5] 67) 599) 652) 1251) 692) 1943 
a ee eee: || 6 4 2 6| 40) 366) 1787) 2153) 665) 2818 
2 1| | 2| 2 4 1 11] °22:| 5] 29] 276] 97] 373] 196, 569 
fee Et 2 13 29 8 S08 jc 5 37| 190) 1897) 5521) 7418) 2581 
} .-] 9} ..] 18] 19} 3 271 4 8 Lk ees 40! 179] 1936] 5422) 7358! 2680! 10038 


{ GUJARAT 


190; 5495/20113) 25608|14085) 39693 


HYDERABAD 


INDUS RIVER 

Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
ee ean FT| a ee: | 2] 6| - 3) 1) | Ee 8 23 27| +713| 377 
ESS peias. Seer peer ae ee oe ee ee ee ee | 4 39 174; 18) 6032) 3272 
ee am em mere Mt: oe es ie 3 1 3 37 47| 17) 4338) 3250 
Hiecar-Bikanir Ae 5 oC ee 43 20| 3634) 1907 
Lapere. Pete b> 2-5-2 6) ..| 5] --| 11) 3 10 1 13 17 187| 52) 9419) 4531 
oe aaa Pe ic 2 -;| 2 4 E a 7 1714, 1020 
eee 1j ..| 1 2 5 1 16 12 8| 741) 7 
Madar Samatorium...-..- --| i i ee ae | ee oe eee eee eee 
pS Se Se ee =| 1 ee 17| 2 2 29 3 Fs ee 166) ....| 453) 1481/26591/15122 
_ Last Year... . si i] 3) 1) 13) 151 3) 321 4] 231 8} 71] 261 ...1 .4a3g0%|27460 


INFERENCE 
ributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


ConTRInsvTIONS oF THE CHURCH ON THE 


(Locan Currency) Forzien Frevp (Locat Currencr) 
cS =t ea 
gis |2)s |2| ss |sea| 22 g |pezlse |x 3| 3 
FH z 4 o = cost 2s - a) 2 sre 23 a o 

3 E S |3| 23 |22s| 22] s & |252| 22 asl 2 

#|2\5|3 S |8| se |Ses] 25 | 2 | =| 2 fessie< | 82/5"! 2 

3] S15) ge || s2 |3| 2 /e=s| za | 2 | 2 | e leeglee2/32|S25| 22 

Ei 3 ae || 22 |S| 22 |222| 2 | 2 | 2 | & Peslaz2| Ze |Zes| Se 
=| £5 || fe || 28 |222| =| = 8 | 8 (22o/sss/e2/SSs| 33 
=e si ts: Pies = iss oc ? =3s Cs 

5.).4454 (= ae z\| em !2| 8S |\Saa| se] S < | ab&édSS| 28 | S25) &s 
| 23 | 24 | 25 [261 27 28| 29 |30! 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | as | oo | oo | 
65] 1809] 5 4) 22500) 2] 18000) 42500] 58788] __7890| 5000} 1332/58) 196) ....) 167) 1753 
3 1) 2% Ral (pe FS Gia t* eae ee os Se La: 44) 404 
34| 792] 2] 3000) 3] 18900] 1| 16000| 18525 : 1504] 35] «187 5 62} 1793 
| 1800] 10] 62000] 12} 113900} 7} 95000} 209850! 217000! 113000 4599) 553] 1063) ....| 1708] 7923 
1067] 3} 7700) 14) 35260} 2| 22000 43675) 45500/ .....| ....| 2286) 87} 244] 753] 287| 3887 
958} 1} 12000} 3] 32800] 1) 18000] 12700) 64350} .....| ....| 993) 22 95} ....| 211] 1321 
104100] 40] 229800] 13/169000| 327250| 426804| 120800 5000| 11017} 775| 1822| 758! 2479| 16851 
104100] 39| 227360] 13|169000| 327781| 416838! 115590] ....| 11938) 992 2230) 1663) 2598] 19430 


ibutions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


114] 178735] 8|135500| 391961| 394895| 31575 14752| 1715 803] 2834) 21194 
7| 498581112] 177658] 81135500] 362500 36915 13835) 518 143 17280 


butions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
67] 22) 69 27450 36960) 230260) 6000 


ORDAINED UNorDAINED 


LUCKNOW 


Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3344 cents gold, and fo 


Missronarres or | 7 Nationa, Preacuers| NationaL AuL Tae Cristian Community 
THE Boarp = So | PREACHERS N M4 
MEMBERS AND ATIONAL = 
LOCAL WorkERS c 
rol} 5] OF CON- | peeacuers| EXHORTERS E Bod 
>|] 2] rerence —_—_—_§_ 2 zg zl & 
MEN [WOMEN | 37 | > 5 iz B pel eS Pa 
DISTRICT: 3) S| |e, teelec | a 
ae alslql p = - 2 |3 | 22/24] 8 
= S| 3/3] 8 & a 8 |ps]ss/6llBs 
Nees S| HS Saal eee Ne a eoeat are 3 = |sa|er | 58) es 
Fal le(li/zi*|2/Z12/2| 2] 4 g leq] £3 |£2/ 2s |Oz8 
S| e/Ele|e/2/2/5/2 18 |2|] 2 | s/s] 2 |22| 88 |Ss| el 23e 
SIPIEIZ/Ssls/ol eB 1o;/a ia] a 42/a|E |Os|aalasl(asl|ao® 
1 2|34,4/5),6]7]8| 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 a6 17 18 19 20 21 " 
tips 2| 2 6 a 3 7 3 5 27| 169] 2132] 2301) 860] 3161 
cs ae | 2) 2 3 ae 2 2 9 Fl 8 21| 308) 2788) 3096) 1118 4214 
el ieee ol Ae 2 1 Sail er. 7 ae 12 14} 196) 3468] 3664) 1411 5078 
Sli ales 6} 6 12 1 5 2 31 15 19 74| 1038} 3922) 4960) 1741 6701 
Sf tl to 6} 2 3 2 6 2 ys wae 7 21) 478) 873) 1351) 446 1797 
9) 2) 11 22) 10 9 1 il rorers 24 8 21 32] 666} 685) 1351) 572 1923 
fil Weary kes Bad) ait Be at 3 10 1 5 21| 588} 564) 1152) 458 161 
3 5 1 10 1 9 32} 350} 606 956) 452 1408 
Total cawueececct At]. 2) 39 38) 27 44 5 27 5 115 28 86] 242} 3793}15038| 18831] 7058) 25889 
Dost Years <.incn css 20| 1{| 21 42| 24 44 7 380 1 166 20} 35] 288] 3658|14971| 18629] 7135] 25764 
NORTH INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3344 cents gold, and for 
* * * * 
2 2). 4) 9 7 Ore 44 37 83] 5336] 5066] 10402} 4874] 15276 
Se AP) lies | lees inks 2 10 6 13 11 34| 2447| 7079] 9526) 4571} 14097 
i Hig 2; 2 8 2 10 1 37 12]) 57] 5738) 8143] 13881] 7146) 21027 
ae Fer liesell eee) i All srs 10 6 4 10 51] 411} 246 657| 209 866 
1 1 2| 2 5 4 EL at cokes 14 20 48| 692} 379} 1071) 490 1561 
2 2 4; 2 4h) ee 9 15 9 64| 1237] 1420) 2657) 1230} 3887 
4 4 8] 8 8 1 7 10 5 55| 810} 286} 1096) 376 1472 
2 2 4) 4 7 15 30 23 69| 4094)12128} 16222] 7958] 24180 
oe oe sehen 2 4 1 15 33 17| 2785) 3009} 5794} 3851 9645 
Motel eee se: 12) let2 24| 35 47 7 75 14 182} ....| 160] 478/23550/37756| 61306/30705| 92011 
Last Year. o..5 00... 12] 1] 13] 3] 29] 34 47 7 75 14 185 36] 136! 496123662|32968| 56630|/30105| 86735 
* Repeated from 1928 Report. 
NORTHWEST INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Amarin. Peters chico ieee 1 1 2| 6 8 7 22 22 5 43) 5187| 8588] 13775] 8545| 22320 
ae By: | Me 2 3 3 9 9 18 16] 3547] 5422} 8969) 4225) 13194 
ie ed ies | 3 6 20 if 10} 20) 2783} 7175) 9958) 8156) 18114 
1 1 2| 3 6 9 25 3 57 38] 1564/12555| 14119] 8486] 22605 
2 2 4, 5 13 5 57 30 9 54/11118/19143] 30261|17034| 47295 
2 2 4| 7 9 i 35 15 5 49| 4225] 6501} 10726) 5209} 15935 
Muzaffarnagar.......... de Skelter 5 6 8 12 12 27| 5930} 8822) 14752] 8607} 23359 
PUOWEGRE ler ajar aya’ a cincers, ars Sal iere 3 4 13 4| 105 16] 1422) 7351) 8773] 5764) 14537 
Roorkee. cw lee pice ee 1 1 2) 2 7 2 18 7 3 30] 1983} 4101} 6084} 2697 8781 
ME OWN erctete aitassessheverahs 7ae e 7 14| 23] .. 57 49 207 109] 224) 293)37759)79658|117417/68723| 186140 
Bast Weariicua nase 6 6 12) 20) 3 57 53 299] ....| 188] 297|37748|82087|119835|69344| 189179 
SOUTH INDIA 
Unit of local currency is the rupee, which for property valuation equals 3314 cents gold, and for 
Bangalore tic. loc sn coe 2 2 4| 10 2 1 2 69 5 15| 595] 544) 1139) 381 1520 
Belgaumii.. sees ee ees 1 1 2| 2 1 3 2 22 7 28] 302) 4604) 4906] 1431 6337 
OREM cia Oh cya scl 1 1 2) 1 1 1 2 40 1 44| 367] 3700} 4067] 1132} 5199 
Galbarga eek ocr se eke 1 1 2) 2 2 1 1 18 6 19] 541] 3918) 4459) 1234) 5693 
Pi hy he ee ae 4 4 8) 2 3 4 1 40 7 40 63} 1024} 3089} 4063] 1752 5815 
RaOhues cenaciescew agi: 1 nl ars) pe] Ne 3 1 39 1 8} 165] 3040} 3205] 1094 4299 
UR) 75 LA a oc ee 10 10 20| 19 12 5 12 2 228 7 60| 177] 2994|18845| 21839] 7024} 28863. 
Last Year.......... 11 11 22] 19 16} Ae il 2 202 50) 174] 3047/18558} 21605] 7386! 28991 


ONFERENCE 
28 Report 
ntributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


Birra Sunpay PRopEeRTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoots (Loca Currency) Foreign Fretp (Locat Currency) 
8 8 8 4 > DEBT 38 
2) 42\2|2 a) |5| 53 | saa] SE 8 jpssifg | 3| 8 
a) 2/2/42 z| 3 €) 26 |2e2| 24 | 2 & |808/ 88 aa | eae 3 
al alo] § A} a Sa ise! 5, 3 bo a lagolo< | ae 22. a5 
3S Sis Ss EG >) - P- ym pe res] Ay a 228 2s 3g “30 23 
g| x 8 #2)5| 2 |2| 22|22x| == 318) 8 (cdiags| 2 | Ses] 5® 
Z| 24 Z E LE z de |7| og |aee| Bs | & | 2 | 2 fesclass| oe |Scu] a8 
: : Bey a Re ~ 6 ‘Ba. a. Le ee sue =83 = 
2)6/2|2 \|2| 85 |4|/ 46 |2| 85 |Set| Se | S | 2 |] = SasledS|28/325| Es 
22} 23 24 25 | 261 27 28] 29 | 30! 31 32 33° 34 35. 36 37 38 | 389 40 41 
59 56 a 3 6400] 2| 22900) 40390) 53000) 16860) 4867] 2029) .... 315 OO) otrts 2434 
59 72 35| 1173] 3 4125) 16} 47550) 1} 11000) 16000 9200 2270) .. 590] .... BOY Fee od itecers 796 
81} 104) 37] 1106) 1 1090} 2 C700} 5. ... 4683) .. Mawaleee: es eee ee, eae 1012 
94! 162} 131} 2914) 8) 114500} 25) 42600) 3] 45000 8891} 234000} 22275] .. 7828) ces 1193 bd Mee 9266 
12 34 50) 1911) 5} 32400) 19 6700} 1} 12000} 94000} 49000) 25600) ... 2252) ... Tab ae SCE areata 2323 
58 74 62] 2864) 6) 69140) 8} 74960) 11/168000|1668445|1507000| 193874) ....| 10179} .... 1119}, 1200) ...% 12588 
106} 75} 30) 749) 4/ 4200) 10) 13300) ..| .... 5000) ..... is a aa} ADB OI Ls o BOL. v.00 ened 1095 
12 23 44) 1460} 2 5000) 13; 40057} 1) 18000} 28780} 60000) 19000) ....) 1322) ... 105 106)". \ S25 1532 
481) 600) 419|13157) 29) 230455) 96) 241317) 19/276900|1866189|1912200| 105379] 4867| 26222) ... 3092} 1732) ..... 31046 
469| 606] 449| 7420} 29| 230365|104| 107928] 19|276900|1866189/1912200| 110244] ....| 24723 3092! 1547 6644| 36006 


ONFERENCE 
ntributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


*. 

54) 374| 118) 4084) 15) 65450) 32) 100650) 5) 75000) 479700) 284450} 25000) ....| 4714) 215 292} 700) 2071; 7992 
243) 276) 80} 3090) 7) 13150) 17) 32700} 1) 10000} 34750) 55000} 15300) ....| 1360 95 Maat ast 210) 1889 
134) 597) 113) 2467) 14) 28800) 35| 17820) 2} 25000} 51420] 68000) ..... -++.| 3808) 288 Yd Pe 1065) 5778 

16) 23) 22) 776) 4) 8000) 15) 7450) 1) 10000) 6000) 47888) ..... sees] S407} 182 456 51 596} 2701 

25] 43] 36) 804) 3) 5140) 13) 36560} 2) 30000} 330725) 156600] ..... sees} 2101] = 231 262) .... 86) 2680 

44) 91! 84) 2826) 11) 57100) 17) 18700) 2) 25000} 30000) 65000} 137154) ....| 2241 143 443) 100 299} 3226 

16} 30) 30} 1090] 10) 144750) 19} 64000) 5) 60000) 694275) 437100] 72094) ....| 6643) 233) 2073) 1218) 1387) 11554 
300} 834} 179) 4899) 16} 51530) 93) 48750) 3] 45000] 298700) 140000} .... e+«| 2622) 245 1 (an 376} 3413 

Cd SLO | CS CSCS eR a yaa dO 64 BBleivcanen 9 569 
899] 2628} 699/20910} 88) 376370/252) 333130} 21/280000|1925570| 1254038) 249548) ....] 25396) 1645) 4593) 2069} 6099) 39802 
9291 3475] 748|20733| 87| 373018|248| 226126] 19/291000]192557011195439| 231094! 19000! 25935] 3900! 3839] 940) 4966! 39580 


ONFERENCE 

ntributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
221| 957| 127| 2887| 3] 35590) 6| 31250) 1] 10000} 57100) 178200) ..... ....| 5046 482 46) aus. 60 6534 
342) 331 69} 3085} 1 LE eee 2a oped: OA ROY aA Tae wart LOS 42 14), Sixatelf s Sientas 1819 
149} 397 98] 3179} 1 2250; 9] 20300] ..| .... 150} 30000) ..... ....| 2539 174 BO} teste hsecte 2723 
246) 407) 101] 3006) 1 3227} 1] 20000) 2] 20000) 97662) 98000) ..... caeep Ole 176 22 76 350} 4639 
806) 1510] 264] 3425) 2) 24500) 32| 108750) 3) 65000] 163700} 143600) ..... «-+-| 9059 332 BOP Res cll as he 9424 
670| 1078} 137) 2704) 2} 23000} 7| 47300) 3} 65000} 133650} 193300 900 50) 4934 ee Soe 52 182) 5661 
748| 895} 119] 4098) 1} 6000) 4 OTN a SNe a. cayn lieu SOOO b Crea alt PEE sw vaya decal (as02 25 DP ce thoil | boietune 2132 
111} 320 92) 4028) ..| ..... ha eee Mal Sete 4 Os. oy RS | eS ares 873 37 Ue caret, Wee ree 917 
139] 167 32] 1016} 6] 79300) 5) 13750} 1) 20000) 24885) 36000] ..... -...| 3004 254 Ce Gee 391 3748 
432) 6062) 1039]27428| 17| 173967] 64| 251050) 10)180000| 497147} 679100 900 50} 34325) 2015 146 128 983] 37597 
404| 6214| 1080/31638] 17| 173967] 72| 342265} 91150000] 474911] 676179| ..... os. | 34531 907 S| ees 1709| 388900 

CONFERENCE 

ntributions (Cols. 36-41) 27 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
a 34| 98] 2390) 8] 33735| 3 750, 3| 31750| 260525| 243400) 75000] ....| 4193 255 1448] 536] 43893) 10825 
6} 65) 47] 1170} 3] 12400) 8) 15900) 2} 30000; 77690) 78500} 20180) ....| 1426 49 GY ese 875 2725 
53 37} 740} 8] 1900) 16} 12170} 1) 14380 BEBO) sisecantth) core widte-s weee{ 1644 39 BS lab nsainse linen eves ds 2121 
ABB) Tie el) wee Oe ally «se 10 6200) 1} 15500 LOOT ema : 5889} ....) 1948 21 20 7 137 2133 
64} 106} 80) 3611) 40) 86340] 15 4270| 4/134000) 75411} 122000) 85824) 6654} 5634 200 ill 74 5144) 11163 
73) 175 {5 eS a ae 15 7035} 1| 10000) 16500) 60000 4748} ....| 1922 14 CY eee eee 2000 
306 510| 324) 8771) 54| 134375| 67} 46325] 12/235630| 447656] 503900) 191641} 6654) 16767 578 2456 617| 10549} 30967 
397| 731| 344! 9151] 53} 132795| 70} 45655] 12/237250| 403661] 503900] 198843} 2500] 16737 454 2828 26| 6472) 26517 
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IV. AFRICA—Central and South 


ANGOLA MISSION 
Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the 


: ORDAINED UNoRDAINED 
Missionaris or | 7 NationaL Preacuurs| NATIONAL ALL Tas Carrstian Community 
THE B = a ee Words! Orsur 
: EMBE Navionan @ 
al Fone | ep BOOKS ANP W re 
wel | 8] OF CON- | ppnacnurs| ExHORTERS ET | es Sao 
umn [women | <7 | 2) rerence ———_—_— 2 § Pl 
|e = a |Pf/sn| 
DISTRICTS Zi lise = a B |S |83/$a] 98 
= She) & 3 g g |ea| oa | 25/2 
3 el sles | as 5 # & |ps|ssléo les 
© Sls] & ae) so] = m| ® 4) bs 
3|.8 SIS| Bl als 8 2g a 8 f= |e les 
e\8 a BE: a ist | eset eset ayes ||) ame | amet g@ [oa] 88/5/88 |CzR 
3/5/28) s/z/2lgla/2/) e813] 2] sla 8 | 88] $5] Ss/ 22 lfre 
S/S/Elalal/Sls/a/S6)/a2]/2] | 2la]e |osiaalag|asgi/ass 
1 2), 3 74/5 /6] 7178] 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 }.46 17 18 19 20 21 
* * * * * * * 
MORE icisxa dae vost coe 4 4| 3/11) 1 1 4 | Rona 8). cst] os ote lb Gretel): CRBOH MRO) eEaSOH i. 143( 
OGRE os aia sues waive ole i Bi se) 12], 2 i | ee 2) eee 8) wcae] ochl) gas SSR ee eto! bo, 75E 
Sango-Bangala.......... irs ete leet Dy Sdefin cast celeis of) of cdin\| ym ior R lh | tart REE Ren MOD |) Mester. 206 
ERGEGN Z cis:5 apt ere As pial 11 9 23) \3 1 10 P| amen 161) © deg 18 45) 1282] 1113) 2395) ... 2395 
Tash NV G80 han hic te 11 9 23) 3 1 3 DEN ck 16] ....] ...1) «est 2068] 883! 2056) ... 205€ 
* Repeated from 1925 Report. 
CONGO MISSION 
Unit of local currency is the Belgian franc, which equals 3.5 cents gold 
Elisabethville. 3 Dl ed || ee 2 26, ....| «| «| 1556) 12002846) 98 2944 
Luba.... 2 A Na ae § Acs IS] eeceen 5 1; 100 71 171 40 211 
TADOBA foc aendeioa ee 2 2) 21 6 3 S5}~ “shat 6| ...| 401] 879) 1280) 76 135¢ 
PoGalees siete cs/s'sastete 7 6} 3) 16 5 TOO} Sear 11 1} 2057] 2240) 4297) 214 4511 
LastiYear. i005. . 45 8 7| 4) 19 5 TOO} 2 10 1} 1564] 1345} 2909) 165} 3074 
LIBERIA 
Unit of local currency is the 
Baas Pe nna sisweiae va A I Pes 13)ee see Alpines 21) 2...) . 2a) Pe SB) eae e666 21 1587 
Cape Palmas............ Lice 4 5 4 1 30 20 3 8| 2685} 891) 3576) 107 3683 
Montserrado............ i] |S 17 5 3 ae 10] ....] 52.) oan) D878) ee ess, 37 2070 
Sinoe-Kru Coast......... 2H. 4 6 5 1 9 1 8} 25] 2368] 1191} 3559 39 3598 
EGbal aapattr. sweet 3] 3 38 16 16 2 79 21 11 33] 8070; 2664] 107384} 204) 10938 
Last Year\ic... oe: 2 1 33 16 23 32 78 91 29 30] 8266] 2317! 10583] 322] 10905 
RHODESIA MISSION 
Unit of local currency is the pound sterling, which equals $4.86 gold. 
WMrowaMtee cv hc. «asee 1 3 eS) 8 st ee 32] ....] ...] .../ 880] 719] 1599] 499] 2098 
DIGOKO erect ys aise a brs il 1 26 253| 510) 763) 107 870 
ING Vanni lhe saved tetete)aseietae = 1 2 i 33 a 765} 728) 1493) 362 1855 
Ord Unatali 22 bce 4 8 5 24 z 1336] 985] 2321) 714 3035 
RUSAD Ud bnaicia pretaweceisrs Ne Ay 1 1 26 794| 479! 1273) 496 1769 
Wmitahite nay. cceielsrotasisrot 1 hg, 2 1 20 1155] 1114; 2269) 661 2930 
TOtAlh. a sees Gate 8 7| 1} 16 8 De Bim kes 4 161} ....] ...] ...} 5183] 4585) 9718) 2839) 12557 
Base Wear i: cnn oe 9 7|' 31 19 6 2 AR he 192| ....] ...] ...1 4875] 4410] 9285) 2812] 12097 
SOUTHEAST AFRICA 
“Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the 
Inhambane. ...f25.....0s0:. 4 ee 4 106) . cael oe 8| 1553] 4274] 5827) ... 5827 
MiMpOHON He. e aee 1 1 1 76) ...5| aol spurte 886) 2090) 12075) 5... 2975 
Transvaal... ies. . s evans 2 He 2 BOW satan 1145} 1849] 2994) ... 2994 
Totaly... 20h... 0ne 7 td Mies ccl meee cut” 24 QU “meek! her 8} 3583] 8213] 11796} ...| 11796 
Last Wear jae... 585 7 5 Cue tl oe 283\) Tele che 8] 3434| 8368) 11802} ...| 11802 


CONFERENCE 


1927 Report 
United States gold dollar 
B ona Sunpay Property ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Locan Currency) Forgan Fretp (Loca, Currency) 
8 g : > DEBT 3 8 
8 e S18 le, S| BS 
al alziz lee lel te lee] 2 g legdlzg |g [gal 2 
$12 \2/2 e}2 |%@| 23 |38s| £5 & |s98/88 |g fg! 3 
a OPS [es |R) Sa Seal Fo; g | @ fagolp< | fe] Sy-| 2. 
g | clclcl fe 1°] 38 |e a | 225) Fs & |g |gge|s22/S8 S58] 2: 
= Sew] 6 & A= ‘Ss 0 Ss 
| £ £8) a5 |3| 22 |S| 33 | 222] eo | & Ges@se| as lees] So. 
2| 4/2) 5 \2) 22 || 32 |s| 32 |222| 22 p | 2 geciaee| se lse4| 2 
2/50 |e le ie BG 2\ aa |4| ge | aoe] ae < S ljeablessd | 28 |325| 68 
22] 23 | 24 | 25 }26| 27 |28] 29 |30l 31 32 33 35 | 36 | 37 38 39 40 41 
102} 39] 15) 2705] 8] 11065] 14! 19635] 2] 21000] 22150] 20000) ..... 800} 652} 250 
72| 104} 19] 2370) 10} 4655] 18] 8682} 5| 7800) 7000 640 50 20 
20} 1/ 350} 4) 410/ 8| 7495| 2! 3000) 1000 AE OSB cl AR Se ee eee ee 
204| 163| 35] 5425] 22| 16130| 40| 35812| 9| 31800 30150 640 702] 270 
228] 214] 26] 5068] 221 16356] 36] 35110] | 31800| 30350 1210| 244 3707| 227 


CONFERENCE 
For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


250/ = 92 8] 850] 18] 497127| 8) 26250) 4| 750000) 72000 
22); 18 4) 116} 26} 91000) 4/ 7500) 4} 210000] 24000 
70| 55 2) 412) 32] 157500) 4) 7500) 4) 133000) 75000 
842} 165} 14) 1378) 76) 745627) 16) 41250) 12/1093000|171000 
271| 124) 13) 1274| 72) 647675] 13| 37500! 11!1050000/ 165000 


CONFERENCE 


United States gold dollar 
28| 21 17| 1291) 24) 26750) 4 3225 ‘ 
131} 107} 27) 1285) 23) 33610) 7 2910} 3] 18000} 34803 
90] 66] 24] 1420} 26) 129355} 2} 5000] 4) 40000) 45365 
18} 39] 9| 500} 12 8000} 4 4000} 2} 3000 
267| 233) 77) 4496] 85) 197715] 17| 15135] 9} 61000} 84168 
284| 322 76| 5076| 88} 206465] 18] 27885] 9] 61000! 84473 

CONFERENCE 

For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
94) 54| 29) 1857| 30 1188] 33 13824] 1) 1035 1700 
76 16} 26) 1655) 27 530} 28 955) 1 680 500 
82} 48 27| 1763) 33 31 2424) 1) 2000 2300 
118 77| + 21) 1510} 20) 2030) 25 5960} 7| 6500) 25575 

32 12| 1418} 12) 410} 14 225 ce 139 

218} 124) 29] 1656) 29 940} 35 1354} 2} 1500} 4300 


351} 144] 859/151] 5598/166| 12242] 12) 11715] 34514 
809! 496] 1551115241161] —_7304/163] 12681] 12] 10215] 34211 


MISSION CONFERENCE 
1928 Report 
United States gold dollar 
161/187) 120) 48i7/ 63] $850] 3/275) 6) (28760) 40000 


119| 154) 74] 2313) 32} 1350) 2 150} 2) 6500 
253} — 10 djPiseeeo} 11800) «2 600} 1} 10000) 5000 


45250) 46000} 25000 


523} 351) 204| 7130/100; 7000) 7) 1025) 9 
287| 188) 185) 6645|103] _6760| 7| 1025] 8| 44750] 45500 
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1000} 8000 
8000} 63000 
6500} 58000 
546 63 
3261 150 
1500 865 
243 247 
5550} = 1325 
17950} 1250 


2150 
1070} 1487 


V. LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 
Unit of local currency is the peso, which equals 50 cents gold. 


ORDAINED UnorDAINED 


Misstonarmes or | Narvionat Preacnurs| NAtionan ALL Tae CaRIsTIAN ComMMUNITY 
THE Boarp = ———_——_| Preacumrs OTHER 
. NATIONAL ro 
MEMBERS AND os 
eal LOCAL Work2rs SS 
-| @] OF coy- ExHORTERS E Sx 
ole] s FERENCE PREACHERS o ze wo o 
MEN |WOMEN | | "> ’ a 4 pela y : 
- wa 
DISTRICTS oo | 3 | Lb § s |s8| 2a] os 
“}%]g| 2 3 E ¢ || 88/38 | 8° 
ao} 2) 8)/-5| 3 a= | iS 2 PSIAs|oO q] 23 
g Sy ees (etl eel es | |e 2 a | SS) eo oa | aa 
Hl elelligig)2|212/2] 2 | |_| |e] ee lge lee lass 
i B)Siajsa|s| a So ‘So gq 5c E br} BS 3 oO 
S/S) 5) | 8s) 3/3) 4 Sips a » | g@| 8 |3 BE) S51 a8 
Slflelalclslsie|6|/S/2] | 2) Ss] e |ésléalee (aa lacs 
1 Oy RRS A ES GS bir Oil A PC) 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 16 Ly / 18 19 20 21 * 
1 1 2| 1s 13 a 4 3 52 ao 10 20] 2454] 2637) 5091 50| 5141 
ae Pl Meal bags 8 3 5 6 10 20 5 9} 664) 622) 1286 15 1301 
LA PA ed ioe 15 3 3 1 14 36 7 24} 1972) 2205) 4177 45 4222 
Total i. Sere aestce see 1] 1] 2 x 4| 20] 3 36 6 12 10 76 56 22| 53} 5090) 5464] 10554; 110) 10664 
Last Year.........5 3] 1] 4 8} 22) 3 36 8 12 10 37 69 22 53] 4986] 5010] 9996 95| 10091 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
COSTA RICA 
Unit of local currency is the 
Rotalls.ihs.ccedomenan a: | Bi 2)9 4) 5 2) t1e< | 3 3 1 1 2 ue ‘ H| ok | i| 240) 217 457 13 470 
LaBt WOAT Mich: seisleadains.: 4| 1 4| al iil .. ‘i 3| ee 4 1 al ..:| 4] 157| 318] 4751 25t 500 
BOLIVIA MISSION 
Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the 
Dotan tects tae | 6| 6) 4} 17 1 2| PRPs tie he ot ve pie | al 114 26 140 34 174 
Last Year (1922)........ 21 10 0| 10| 31 | i| 2 i| oH Malte cevtealaes reat 12 10 59 35 94 8 102 
CHILE 
Unit of local currency is the Chilean peso, which equals 1214 cents gold. 
NOPEMGFE rete Mates ie 5 cree VAs DearS: Secs 2 4 377| 541 918 918 
Pentel ey eve. siete ees EW oe We Us ey Oi ec 5 16 590| 375 965 965 
PONCEDCIOD. cee ec weerers| M2) 2hos) 8 3 2 2 10 743) 328) 1071 1071 
Southern. 6. 2o veces 2) 23.) 4 5 3 2 6 680} 649} 1329 1329 
Magallanes............. vel esd He-ortl es ee 1 re 35} 94) 129 129 
Total oe eb asics 3} 5] 6] 10) 24 17 6 11 36 Ret ae 2425] 1987) 4412) ... 4412 
Last Year... 0c os 6] 9} 14) 15] 44 19 5 5 1 ia 29 2511| 2805] 5316} 424 5740 
EASTERN SOUTH 
Unit of local currency is the Argentina paper peso, which equals 42.4 cents gold. 
Buenos Aires............ 5 5 10| 2 12 5 7 5 40 8 17| 2446] 832] 8278) 881 4159 
1 ae an Fl 4 8 1 6 ie 16 7 7| 921) 502) 1423) 367 1790 
a 55 Erba 5 1 16 atid 5 5 6| 997] 405) 1402) 277 1679 
2 2 4) 6 4 53a) thes <ite 20 4 10} 1222) 374] 1596} 520 2116 
Lid 3 4 |Prare 3 hor 1 7 ll 14, 149) 136 285; 107 B92 
‘ 4 2 5% 11 7 4) 241) 251 492) 163 655 
ps 0 (Oi eae FAV pear Veal Pea sod ae 36 9 29 6 99 42| 58) 5976] 2500} 8476] 2315) 10791 
Last, Year’ desc ou 6] 4] 8] 3] 21) 13) 2) 35 14 35 5 73| 186] 81] 5787| 2495] 8232] 2272] 10504 
NORTH ANDES 
PERU 
Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the sol, which equals 45 cents gold. 
Castine. as pkey 3] 3] 6] 8] 20 Aes 2} 18) 14) 33] 514) 518] 1032/ 17] 1049 
Won tralie.  ..ntehs. sateen 2d 2a! 16 Sa 3 pea 3 14 6 8] 210} 396) 606) ... 606 
Potale.: «(iets «eae 5] 4] 8) 9) 26) .. 4 6 5 32 20| 41] 724) 914) 1638 17 1655 
Last Year.......... 5] 4] 9) 9| 29] 6 4 3 5 31 10 12| 871) 878} 1749 93 1842 
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-ONFERENCE 
or equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


Baccus SunDAY Property ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoots (Loca, Currency) Fornren Freip (Loca Currency) 
% g B "4 > DEBT 38 
8 Bh tee S wm & | Oe 8 Ss ~ AP - 

S)auz)2 lei? |2| 28] es") gs B lesslfa |2 [ge] 2 

a| 2 |3 & #| 3 §| 23 |)222| 25] 2 & |208)/88 fo] § 
@/Slo\s jai s l|a|selses| se | &# | ze | 2 eadioe | 82/598) 3. 
slsls ‘| 8 |S] gb | He gt | @ a | @ (SazlSbs| Ba ne as 

Bl 5 | Be /5| 2% |2| 22 |/2ey| $s = | — Sélsoe/ 38 | sacl se 

g) 2/2) 2/2| ge |4) 22 [=| 25 (222) | 2 | 2 | a feesigbe| Ze lees) Sa 

S BEB yee a ‘B.a. CS a A jes oa a/—+2 

3|6\2/)2/2| 86 |2| 8f |2| 82 |Sce| S| § | | & Psal&53| 28/228] 3 
22] 23 24 | 25 |26] 27 | 28] 29 30! 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
170| 199 32| 2915] 29] 388900| 17] 66400] 1} 40000} 3000] 684000] 11573] 1000] 18540 851 7291| 2336] 5618] 34636 
28 71 25| 1338) 15} 79500} 8] 46500) ..| ....}| 148000} 100000 600; ....| 7015 994 3310) 1941 3025) 16288 
99| 161 36] 2193) 25] 166500} 6] 30047} 1) 14500] 338500) 136500] 40331) 7583) 10572} 1158 2200; 448 1392) 1577¢ 


297| 431) 93) 6446) 69] 634900 31 142947] 2 54500 489500] 920500) 52504) 8583) 36127) 3003] 12801) 4725] 10035) 66691 
288] 416) 87] 6027| 68| 623950) 32] 175700} 2} 40000] 487950] 920500} 61087} 12824| 33019] 2826] 12772] 12369} 8598] 69534 


1ISSION CONFERENCE 


ND PANAMA 
nited States gold dollar 
39] 39 10| 880 8 34000 $| 15500 $| 22000] 44500) ...../ ..... = | 826) .... 100 340 1266 
22 21 10| 853] 7! 38000; 3 8000] 6! 22000! 44500) .....! ..... See of) ee | 300 441 1463 
ONFERENCE 
27 Report 
nited States gold dollar 
28 #) 4 440 | Bere we is te diy || et ae Becta} oe =| pan | canta mG | 500 
ve 4 SP OS at esas - Rink rely ee cat OOOO Sein 1 eee 500! | Sak) een 500 
ONFERENCE 
wr equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
fangs eS SMM ee - 
86 99 9} 668) 4] 135000} 3] 51500] ..| ..../ 590000) .....] ..... wae} 28645 227 bY ia 2070} 27417 
87 68 17} 1161] 11] 604600) 9} 228000} 2/125000/2061500| ..... 14500} ....| 28950) 395 3590} .... 2827| 35762 
81 56 18} 1365} 4] 167000) 1) 15000) ..| ..../1430000} ..... 1100} ....} 17175 151 ie | ee 1135} 19575 
28] «898 18} 1175} 10) 262000) 6] 147600] ..| ....|1725000) ..... 8400} 4500) 18705 385 2728) .... 2493) 24311 
5 Boece ai set000) 21 QHOO0] ..f cee] cece] weanel] se gas Saat) wee: 60 | ae 560 6740 
232} 321] 65) 4574| 33/1292600} 21) 467100} 2)125000/5806500| ..... 24000} 4500} 94245} 1218 9257) .... 9085} 113805 
196} 250) 75) 5079] 44/1348450| 11] 193970] 2|125000/5000000| ..... 279000} ....| 95703} 1056 7546}... 9085} 113390 


* Repeated from 1928 Report. 
MERICA CONFERENCE 


r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
a 112) 48] 3010| 19/1677500 " eae 4/187000| 544000] 186000} 18900} 1410] 54983) 3307 9842| 30006] 49982] 148120 
K oe 


71| 20} 1322) 10} 350000 eek 1500} 160000} 7050} 1235] 21986} 1851) 2154) 1430} 12751] 40172 

1} 141) 15) 765) 10} 86620) 5} 58000) ..| ....} 12000) ..... 3500] 2600} 15476} 647 911] 1825] 12209) 31068 
2} 58) 20} 1379) 12} 928000} 6) 114600} ..) ....} 14400] 950000) 54720} 30500} 26123} 1965} 4399} 1562} 13030} 47079 
13} 18) 10) 468) 7} 84000} 5} 60000} ..} ....] .....] ..... 25774] 2455} 6170} 540) 1536) 3142) 3835) 15223 
1) 32) 9} 708) 4! 74900) 4) 59500) ..| ....] .....J ..... 4384| 1000} 8346) 939 178} 1200) 2528) 13191 


49| 427) 117] 7652} 62/3201020) 37 “991800 4|187000| 571900}1296000} 114328] 39200}133084) 9249] 19020} 39165} 94335) 294853 
57| _367| 121) 8125| 6113197620] 38] 875900] 4|150000| 569000|1291000| 133903| 47486|131049| 7030] 14691] 42061| 83547] 278378 


[ISSION CONFERENCE 


28 Report 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
5] 17 (0 RT ae ST PAN wane anne PORT ae eee eee ee 709 
Pets pvr yee eh re Rs i} 1700] 7000] ..... 1000} 250] 65]... | ee Re, 74 
~8| 73} 19) 1056/ 1| 3000| ..|..... 1} 1700/ 9000] ..... ere, ee ee ee ee 783 
Sees 1] 8720] 93421] 80000] 21888] 11444] 7035] 203]  121| 3648] 3424] 14431 


21}. 76 
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VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


OrDAINED 


AUSTRIA MISSION 


(For si: 


Unit of local currency is the Austrian shilling, which equals 14 cents gold 


UNoRDAINED 


MIssIONARIES OF wn NationaL PREACHERS NATIONAL Au Tau Caristian Community 
THE Boarp = ta oa RMACEanS OTHER 
Ss MEMBERS Foes nce NATIONAL S 
19 | B| OF CON- | spmacuurs | ZXHORTHRS or he 2 Ri} 
uon |wouen | “|= |-2| vBRence —_——_— 3 |8 Ai 
3 _ iS) Plan 3 
DISTRICTS od | 33 | 2/68 (Bei e7| 4 
NISlal a ee 3 2 Ss Sq 3a a 5 
a | .) 2 g oe On ar 
3 2/8) o| 2 aula = a= ® Pej as Og /-22 
| 8 Oo; e/S| FlalsS]a] 8 2 a (2S) 22 | os | ae 
Eislolelligit@|s|/Zla/2] 8] = g [oa |Bs|o3 | s3/CaR 
ae ele eee eI IESIELE 
SIPIE/aZlaelsel/ola|ol;jaltal 4 Zila |E [Os laalaesiag |ao® 
il 2S) 45 57 Cot | Sieg 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 16 17 18 19 20 21 
pe aoe | ey =| f DA te 3 a 1 au 1 13 Fl 3| 716| 295) 1011) 198 121! 
Waal ear. scree ots! baie | Aime ‘| 8 2 1 ‘e 1 13 we 3] 678! 2938 971} 232 1205 
BALTIC AND SLAVIC 
Repeated fron 
Unit of currency is the 
Esthonia 7 3 3 56 3} 780} 200 980 98( 
Latvia..... 11 Al) toe 18 4; 418) 151 569 565 
5 2 1 13 2) 205) 104) 309 306 
1 1 23 9 4 87 9| 1403} 455} 1858 1855 
1 1 14 19 3 66 5| 1078] 618} 1696 169¢ 
BULGARIA MISSION 
Repeated from 
Unit of local currency is the lev, which equals 1.35 cents gold 
Ona Take cameos ns 1 1 2) 4) 1 6 1 1 4 1} 395) 128 518 32 55C 
IPICNOVO May sielsite ele o's sere oe oie AW Ce all as 5 3 1 i «|. 246) 9115) | 361 16 377 
Total. i ewan ke 1 1 2} 4) 1 11 4 2 5 ae ape 1} 641; 238) 879 48 927 
Last Near i025 lace 1 1 2] 4| . 11 74 We 8 if 2 19 2| 620) 201 821 42 86% 
DENMARK 
Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 27 cents gold. 
Copenhagen............ me Ra ee era es LO]? eee 1 11 1347 51] 1898) 394 1792 
Tala 5 Coe dares rina As fates (eee Wire | ts 12 2 ee i 534; 37! 571) 146 717 
bland 5 J siiergets assess FEARS teem feed Nore 11 ad 4 1727) 145} 1872) 803 2675 
otal; glo wicrdgaeine meh | [eer beh lara 33 2 1 ahs 22 3608} 233] 3841] 1348 5184 
Last Year 3 ih. iv cx SESS ene rect Neo Bblieey 1 2 23 3823] 268] 4091] 1449 554( 
FINLAND 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for 
Bastern’ei we: ia. ae ie Bless 11 ivoclliaes ‘| 4| 1189] 558) 1697 27 1724 
Westerns). 8 acy feces a8 10 4 12 sa] ae 2) 686 86 772 5 777 
MPotaleee ee eattenin 18 4 28 Bi ple | 6| 1825) 644] 2469 32 2501 
hast Nears oo aie aves 20 4 20 Ce 4} 18121 707} 2519 40 2559 
FINLAND SWEDISH 
Unit of local currency is the Finnish mark, which for property valuation equals 19 cents gold, and for 
DOUshorMl oo iskleee tote. oa 15 4 7 827| 55 882 882 
Western 6 cei he lsopncars A cre fb 8A! Wis 6 ne Wee e 3 327 43 370 370 
Totaly. castacwaven 21 4 10 1154] 98) 1252 1252 
Last Year. os so20 00 20 2 12 1135} 103] 1238 1238 
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ONFERENCE 
mnths only) 
r equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


yee Sunpay PROPERTY ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
ScHoois (Locat Currency) ForeienN Frevp (Locat Currency) 
8 g A b DEBT 38 
8 E +3 |Elsels.8| 38 ¢ |.BEle< | 

yee 1S 2] Se Exc] ef B leee|’z [2 18.8) 2 
elelele [2/2 |2| 22/224] 26] 3 B ESz|22 | go | Ee] 3 

a), a|o| s Pa} 5S ml Sal Ses] 5, 8 Z a fag0|e< oa! be.) ao 
‘SS ‘S| 98/2) ge] BER! BS A |e | a Sszlees| 3s |Ses| as 

#2 /5| 22 || 22|Sex) $2] ¢ | = | 8 ASEl8se| 32 |Ess| S 

B B) 8 |3| s3|3 g S| $e] 80-5] €-: 8 BS lesi- 25/45 | #80 2 
|: g| 8/8 A=E g| Be |< fe | ss) Bs | = 6 | 2 S8ol(esS]e8(/Sia] 3a 
f| 8] 2) 2 \2| de |e| ae |2| 85 laze] de | Ss | 8 | Ss eSsless| 28/235] 2s 
22| 23 24 | 25 | 261 27 28| 29 | 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
ak 3 12| 428) 6] 394158] 3) 220000) ..)}_ ....| 620000) ..... 260473) 1800) 5515 670 1205 671 4975| 13036 
000! 3! 200000 ...1 617000! .. 228975 .| 6050! 1103 1368] 3117! 219171 3 
3| 13| 571! 6! 351 | | 3555 


IISSION CONFERENCE 


25 Report 
nited States gold dollar 
28) 1662} 5] 67000} 6) ..... DORI ADO ck! cutee aie BBN as A Ba) waite 596 
9| 16) 978) 4} 181000} 7] ..... Be Ee) a ee Raalah, Ae aie 54; 500) ..... 1560 
9 12} 660; 2} 62000; 2) ..... Pay) Mee) capsieall ake an 5 ia OA on. SR ncosl) arene 668 


38} 56} 3300] 11] 310000} 15) ..... sa) Ae sel MODOOT | Siena Nein bie’ pems|| (ARROy “pans 126} 500) ..... 2824 


* Included with Churches (under same roof). 


CONFERENCE 
27 Report : 
yr equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
* * * * 
32 8} 850} 8/6747000} 8/1280000} ..| ....|1554400)2060000/1215000|}810000/193410|) 7865 9818} .... 9511} 220604 
16 9} 429) 8] 303500} 8)/2050000} ..) ....} 350000} .....) ..... ....}158680} 4150 GI451. Ge sa 7280) 176255 
ae 48 17| 1279} 16}7050500} 16/3830000) ..|  ... .|1904400}2060000}1215000|810000|352090| 12015} 15963} ....| 16791) 396859 
2] 42 18| 1160) 15|8682000| 16/3140000| ..! ... .11904400!2060000)1215000|810000/131940| 21285] 17797) ....| 17211) 188233 
*From 1925 Report. 
ONFERENCE 
yr equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
27 eel petal 7ero00) —8) 520080) ..] ....] -....] ee. 515825| 2225] 25235) 4889 2635| ....| 804873] 337632 
10 6] 410} 5] 292170) 3} 105000] ..| ....| 110000] ..... 181503 902] 18872] 2306 1416} ....| 11607] 28701 
48 29] 1861) 21) 744430] 11] 230500) ..| ....] 556698) ..... 946042|} 5829) 73887) 6100 4550} ....| 80501) 115038 
ye, 85 53} 3232) 38/1823600| 22] 855580] ..| ....} 666698) ~..... 1643370} 8956/112494) 13295 8601) ....] 346981] 481371 
..} 108 56| 3617] 38|1811440} 22) 860580] ..| ....| 856642} ..... 1218928] 45164] 81484] 19607} 14627] ....| 465609] 581327 
(ONFERENCE 
ntributions (Cols. 86-41) 24 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
27| 19] 1301] 8] 1882600] 6] 300000] ..| ....| 240000] ..... 406500] 5860|170780| 1685] 101157] 38911] ..... 312533 
» 5 11| 849] 8/11650000} 7} 500000) ..| ....| 340000) ..... 8880502] 27940/146222| 1835) 70189) 41226) ..... 259422 
32| 30] 2150/16]13532600| 13] 800000] ..| ....} 580000] ..... 9287002) 33800}317002| 3520] 171296} 80137) ..... 571955 
40 291 2153114| 9742600] 10|1300000| ..|_ ....| 580000) ..... 7155823| 11616|294890| 5015) 154703] ....) ..... 454608 


AISSION CONFERENCE 
ntributions (Cols. 36-41) 214 cents gold. For equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


8] 20] 1303]14|16347124] 9/1200000] ..| ....|1148807| . .».|11421094] 30306|330913] 14613] 47035|210116|2023897|2626574 
bate 8] 673) 6] 1177800] 5) 300000) ..| ....) ..... -.».| 3807800] 7000} 97769) 3451) 9328) 22754/ 109984] 243286 
3] 28] 1976)20])17524924) 14)1500000) ..| ....}1148807| ....|11728894) 37306)/428682) 18064) 56363|232870/2133881 |2869860 
9| 27] 2128/19] 53731241 1411450000] ..|_... .11148807] ....| 1296760] 54775/392041| 17783] 4960313588391112526111943527 
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FRANCE MISSION 


Unit of local currency is the frane, which equals 4 cents gold. 


. ORDAINED UnorpaInED 
Missionaries or | 7 Namionat Preacaers| Nationa ALL Tae CurisTiAn ComMUNITY 
THE Boarp = ———— | SP RnACHERS OTHER 
aS MEMBERS AND Nationa > 
2 LOCAL WorxknRs = 
+| 2] OF CON- ExHORTERS E Sa 
o/E| s PREACHERS E p es aR 
MEN |WOMEN | 47] > | | FERENCE i = i es se 13 4| = 
o °o m ay . 
DISTRICTS sell eed e fs |E8i23| 4 
S/S| gs] z 3 tt 6 |a| 8 |z5 | 2° 
Be 4! 38)-3| 8 BI B po | 8 25 
reallien Sie, S| a | awe Sages | oe S Ss |sm| $2 |Ca) 58 
Be Tlele|sl/Z)e/2] a] 2 g |ea|#s|S2/ 3s |o 2s 
BIE] B8/S)al-2ls = “ta < “2 < a eels se l/sula gS 
S(SiFlelsigieiei/—a12/3)] 21 318 [8 (Belesies!| bo ieee 
SISD|Elalaelsalol ae l|olalial =z Z2ia|E |O8|aales jas |eo* 
1 2/314] 5/6]/7]8] 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 [726 17 18 19 20 21 
PGs tiie wpnecnins ee 1 1 ot as 18 Sia a) URC 2 BE cx 4| 747] 229) 976) 279 1255 
SONAL... nedc ca cersis 2s Shoe a Beat ts ea 3 ifmete>sll| caccietel|” *=yeraied] mera ..| 155 14 169 57 226 
Total... 1 1 z8 ZA recat ence ete Bi ake 4; 902} 243) 1145) 336 1481 
Last Years ..)> 5 ise 2 16 Dp tees (Ale edesc Bl tace 1} 904] 255) 1159} 307 1466 
CENTRAL GERMANY 
This Conference receives no grant-in-aid from the Board of Foreign 
Unit of loca! currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
Beeadeh | o.... pees see ih sane | os ees: eee ieee 24 7 14 88 5| 5614| 2316] 7930] 1623 9553 
Deipaigey cis.0c Mevncw ee ete SATA eel ebat wotell eel wee 26 3 14 101 4} 4690} 1994] 6684} 1185 7869 
SP GtaN is orn sterarete aie Oa Metesh ieto fae Loeiel Ie ecal Pos 50 10 28 189 9}10304| 4310} 14614} 2808} 17422 
WARt VOT, vn cuisine es Brat ihe eel eave ere eaten ees 50 4 28 189 ..-|10004] 4437] 14441] 2847} 17288 
NORTHEAST GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
| 2 Eee oe cal] Se else ee 9 3 26 2| 1766) 336) 2102] 388 2490 
Stettin-Koenigsberg...... Me ae 9) ee os. ee ee ee POU) | 5 ate 1 37 1| 2166) 690) 2856) 812) 3668 
LR oN See are Dycil Lact tee Soa | Wee ects Meee Pee 28 3 1 63 3] 3932] 1026} 4958} 1200 6158 
TAN Chr Se PPMP ol eseeh co eas cll Aciet [bree 28 3 x 59 31 37781 976] 4754} 1233 5987 
NORTHWEST GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
Psion east. 3. tous A ete ech ica hel 2 mas 27 45 ..| 2384] 551] 2935] 956 3891 
FAM DUT BAe a alors sae coerce Ec 'Pitretlies iil netbwe eahmnel as 7 1 7 1} 1038} 175) 1213) 225 1438 
gC eae ee call Pesan cerell! aaah Gast meee) ote 34 1 52 1| 3422} 726) 4148) 1181 5329 
ast Viear 6.2: sev Ellesse edt SN ee Nees pee 33 3 52 2| 3417] 718] 4135) 1172 5307 
SOUTH GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
Stuttgart. 2. 6 ca mal ade tes|| Zovei eral lineal eee kes |) 44 5 33 .-.| 6363] 828) 7191] 1557 8748 
Nuernberg........2.:-...- EA Con a etal ss ale sat, “ae 36 6 29 .| 3828] 712) 4540) 861} 5401 
Ota nit. sxsrohieas ean sl ale Cate ola peel ed esos ae 80 11 62 560 ..-|10191] 1540} 11731] 2418} 14149 
Dast Vear 2.0.0. Sic PPOLIE cecal) ee hero ee ste rae 73 12 72 512 .. 110106] 1592] 11698] 2321] 14019 
SOUTHWEST GERMANY 
Unit of local currency is the gold mark, which equals 23.8 cents gold. 
PraMtOrGs sate casein e onl eel toate) eedfeesiel| cane 10 2 40 2| 1477] 209] 1686] 351 2037 
Warlormhe: 0.2.0 00c55 05+ Sethe ABI ea ci olen 28 4 103 8] 3355) 683} 4038} 1025 5063 
Oba Rae etme ent sui| este hired ibaeetetl he alleen reed 38 6 143 5] 4832] 892) 5724) 1376) 7100 
We Co See eee ae Pe ol aah es | Penal Mees 35 8 143 4| 4766} 926] 5692) 1489 7181 
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INFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


Sunpay PROPERTY ContrisvTions oF THE CHURCH ON THD 
APTISMS | ScROOLS (Locan Currency) Foren Frevp (Loca Currency) 
B B P ~ DEBT 38 
g la, lel we lw od Se 4 
2) 4ie\2 |e) [2] 22) Se2) 28 B jereifa |@ |8.8) 8 
a|a/8/ 2 #| 3 8| 23/222] 24] 2 gs |8O8/ 88 2 Rees 3 
eye |o; Ss jas (@) Se itas| e| # |g | 2 fesce< | se | Ss] te 
Bo Ss 3 Sluo8 |Pl uP lyme! go ros 24 a PEt Spe| ss a-Si £3 
8) 8) & |e] eo isl 22 || $2 |ae2] =| |g] 8 Peslaze| 22 |Zes| o% 
| S\e\ alg EE z BS [=| Bg |es3| ss | = 214 besdéigss| Se |Sa5| a8 
F $s Be | ;| BB |sa8) s- 2 2 SS) =e = 
216 |2] 2 |2| 86 |2| 6 |2| 85 (Sac) Be | § | 2] S lEsel8S5S/ 25 |Z25| Es 
2} 23 24 |) 25 | 261 27 28]; 29 30! 381 32 33 84 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
1 24 20) 446] 11/4882000| ..| ..... ..| ....]4175500] 400000! 221250] 15000] 35000! 5796] ..... 155915| 196711 
‘3 5 2) 880) 1/2000000) ..| ..... FE) ME CED DS eek 248000) .... arene oe ee 7752 8225 
1 29) 22) 1826) 12/6832000] ..|_ ..... ..| «..+]4175500} 400000] 469250) 15000) 35000) 6269) ..... ...+| 163667} 204936 
31 21| 495} 11/4802000|*. . if wale vac-§ 401618 .| 457500} 10000} 33222} 3849) ..... ....| 154653] 191724 


* Parsonages are with Churches. t Included in Churches. 


INFERENCE 


sions. The Statistics are included here to complete the record 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 


139 en) eave) 42) 800675) 14) 307206] ..| ..-.| .....] «a. 660960| 9462|123595| 2331) 18184| 46732 9337| 195179 
71 67} 4811) 38)1029944| 13] 405736) ..| ....] .....] «2... 648780) 2777|103160) 2331) 13184) 20337 7406| 146418 
| 210) ff Sipe) 7412020610) 27) 713042) ..| ....] .....] «2. 1309740] 12239/226755| 4662! 26368) 67069) 16743) 341597 
224| 142] 8772] 69/2440129| 29| 547000] .. sptaligl AS Shee bah Mata 1038099| 16900|225838} 3775| 30988] 56020| 370926] 687522 
INFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
26 16) 820) 7| 429000| 6/ 400000] ..| ....| .....] ..... 165384| 1000] 32584 330 709| 5399] 76728) 115750 
47| 87) 2492) 15) 656500] 11) 280000) ..} ....] .....]  ..... 382537| 245] 43173 320 904) 4077! 72390} 120864 
73 53] 3312) 22)1085500| 17) 680000) ..} ....] .....] ..... 547921) 1245) 75757 650 1613} 9476) 149118} 236614 
72 50| 3303] 21] 887900) 17| 680000) . OO) (PUN A AR 494661 400) 15377 256 2054| 8715| 138524| 214926 


INFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
237000| ....| 54875 659 6762 79141) 141437 


_ 71) 46) 1615) 22) 500000] 5; 144000] ..| ....| 950000 
21} 11} 910} 6] 416000) 3] 170000] ..| .... 


-/1224000) ....] 22772) 712) 2827 40351} 66662 


92 2525) 28) 916000} 8} 314000 1461000) ....| 77647} 1371 9589| ....| 119492) 208099 
104 53] 2635} 26] 880000) 8| 310000 405000} ....1 82473 892| 10808] ....| 126696] 220869 
JNFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
112) 161) 5135) 91/1956800) 8| 252000| ..)] ....) .....] ..... 596172| ....| 20815 625 5052| 24600] 53708] 104300 
74 93} 3013} 59/1686700| 14] 103000) ..} ....] .....] ..... 397107} ....| 11400 425 3502) 23080} 52093) 90500 
..| 186] 224) 8148)150/3643500| 22) 355000] ..| ....] .....]  «.... 993273} ....| 31715) 1050 8554| 47680} 105801) 194800 
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equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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HUNGARY MISSION 
Unit of local currency is the pengo, which equals 1714 cents gold. 
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Unit of local currency is the lira, which equals 5.26 cents gold. 
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JUGO-SLAVIA 
Unit of local currency is the dinar, which equals 1.76 cents gold. 
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Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 
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Unit of local currency is the crown, which equals 26 cents gold. 
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SWITZERLAND 
Unit of local currency is the Swiss frane, which equals 19.3 cents gold. 
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INFERENCE 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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NORTH AFRICA 

Repeated from 

Unit of local currency for North Africa is the franc, which equals 414 cents gold. 
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* Col. 17—European, 195; Native, 95. Col. 18—European, 50; Native, 158. Col. 19—Huropean, 240; Native, 2538. Col. 20 


MADEIRA 

Repeated from 

Unit of local currency is the escudo, which equals 19.4 cents gold. 
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YNFERENCE 
7 Report 
equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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uropean, 27; uropean, 27; Native, 45. Col. 2i—Huropean, 267; Native, 208. Col. 22—European, 2; Native, 1, Col. 23—Native,2. 22 45. Col. 2i—European, 267; Native, 298. Col. 22—European, 2; Native, 13. Col. 23—Native, 2. 


[SSION 


3 Report 

equivalents in United States currency, see Summary of Statistics 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


The Figures for Missionaries o 
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1622} 648) ....) 561] 1009} 38740 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE MEMBERS 


ALL FIELDS 
ConFERENCE oR Mission Seniors | Juniors CoNFERENCE OR MIsston Seniors | Juniors 
J. Eastprn Asta IV. Arrica 
China 
Central China 433 
Chengtu... 0.2... 344 
Chungking......... Abacos 
Foochow.........+-- 1,565 —_—— 
PLEA ysis do sisi « Ree 
GANS oe eos otis aes 304 
North China.......... 1,655 aad A 
Shantupgitee <<a) Seat a Mexico: 2... skeet. tee ieee 925 1,019 
South Fukien bisievs ae A Central America....... 90 19 
GS Air 2g aie ee eee oer aes hs Reto eet Bolivia ot aueicearien sonia eda 
eee Chilesces eon cos seen Sie, are 
Total Sor Chiaa icra nis xenon acess 4,301 ee, Eastern South America. . . 2,151 691 
North Andes. . 2)... 2... a0 seamen oe 133 179 
PRDAE ricci) Alek wa ciatiisteghe Kase att histones yaar = je SESE ee Sey 
KOLeah scsi swon ole, ferns aos 1,821 864 Total for South America.......... 2,284 870 
Total for Eastern Asia............ 6,122 864 Total for Latin America.......... 3,299 1,908 
VI. Evrorm anp Norra Arica 
AUSEEID 5.05, eisie ae wo sce ale 202 132 
Baltic and Slavic............. : 834 363 
Bulgaria). . .0..1s....40:00 + see 131 140 
Bes 8 Hs 902 Denmark... 0.0/0. ¢ a/<ctente One eee 1,564 932 
136 63 Finland 2 os os... . sc. Jc 796 367 
ene aie Finland-Swedishi:.. .... cc: eseenteee 702 663 
aed BARCC ne os a ae care eee Ret 223 sar 
Total for Southeastern Asia....... 1,251 965 Central Germany.......... il) 83226: cee 
Northeast Germany...... .| 1,169 126 
Northwest Germany. . ope 562 
South Germany. . 3,612 60 
III. SournerNn ASIA Southwest Germany 1,386 116 
Hungary. . Aron arr 
India: Italy..... ! 275 140 
Bengals sacs vce Jugo-Slavia ARS on wees 
Bombay. ....-+ ++ Norway: fo-sar sects nee Bee ce 2,152 
Burmar os scie. 2 eas PUSS 5 9. )6,019s © yee vee oe tetas Set 
Central Provinces . Swedensick : ccs u-iee eee Lec asp ate 4,301 
Gujarat: Ga. 33 ies Switzerland ..;......9¢25.h ee eee dees Maiss 
Hyderabad....... [bis 
Indus River...... Total for Europe’... |... epee 22,944 | 10,054 
Lucknow......... ’ ——_—__—_— 
North India. ....... North: Africa. ....:....¢.}¢ ee 188 110 
Northwest India... . | 2 rs 
South India... ....cjee0% Hi. ea accean 37. Total, Excluding Europe........ 22,766 | 11,220 
Total for Southern Asia Grand Total. . 0500.2 5a 45,710 | 21,274 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTICS 


— Missionaries (June 1, 1930): 
Ordained SS ee 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
WS sO 8 Se 


Total Foreign Workers........ 


Ordained National Preachers: 
Members of Conference: In Full...... 
(Gi: ie bre? Ee 
Local Preachers Appointed.......... 
Not Appointed...... 


OE RS A an 
Unordained National Preachers: 

IN Coe iS ole | Oe 

INGRADMOMNTED saint ccc k cee es ce eee 

SOURS Oo 

All Other Workers: Men.............. 

GMC stein Lae 

CUE SU eg 

Total Ordained and Unordained National. 

VICES) 35 es A 

The Christian Community: 

(Clare Members. ..s6. 62... eee e see 

Preparatory Members............... 

(total sl Oe ie rr 


Baptized Children Under Instruction... . 
Total Christian Community... . 


bei ho 
UCC ECT eT 

(URED... « 40h oe 

Sunday Schools: Number............. 
PC OLAD Ser a s)s) sons d arat «fe 

Epworth League Members: Seniors. .... 
Juniors..... 

Churches and Chapels: Nam ber ogi... «fs 
Parsonages and Homes: Number....... 


Missionary Residences... .. . Nifertiiae dso 
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1929 1928 Ine Dec 
309 are 21 
A Le 8 8. 10 
356 Biel h e da ersck 24 
89 oS lo ee Pana 1 
825 a ee eee 56 
719 (ee eee sche 27 
22 1 ae 18 
1,566 LOO Coal we yepartiad 101 
1,875 1,818 5) ae ee 
305 ae a) Rate Te, 15 
874 738 Co 
780 PLAY, geil © Shh es 34 
3,834 3,690 re oe 
2,596 BOO ne ea 142 
5,004 DOG eee 63 
7,600 “OW Se gy re 205 
2,013 1,531 ARE oa 
3,729 3,312 BUT ERS... 
5,742 4,843 the | tea dg aN 
17,176 16,338 Rome Vane sh 
332,311 317,427 TE SSar  eatte 

342,805 SS Sie Wh A kp 11,02 
675,116 671,255 ety ia ae Needs. 
218,765 217,848 Oa RL |. 
893,881 889,108 rN {eal Ae 
17,672 LUE Pe a ahi 1,100 
24,485 24,434 HWP arg er 
42,157 AS 20GR a) he cand 1,049 
8,639 WOOK Ve cee 368 
406,272 BE ORSON) | = nn 9,651 
45,710 43,075 2.636) = Bane 
21,274 DSO ue OM wera cunt 4,533 
3,463 SASS siete. 20 
2,388 D SOL PAe al cee 3 
370 357 ie ee Rs are 
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1929 1928 Ine. 
Estimated Value: 
Churches and Chapels.............. $20,247,384 $16,320,329 $3,927,055 
Parsonages and Homes.............. 5,311,786 4,409,242 2,544 
Missionary Residences.............. 1,958,548 1,854,082 104,466 
Schools, Hospitals, Printing Plants... . 14) 130, 594 12,874,856 1,256,238 
Total Estimated Value........ $41,648,312 $35,458,009 $6,190,303 
Estimated Value Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society Property.......... $7,337,553 $7,215,255 $122,298 
STDS trae Re nn eis. oy 2 ide pao oer tae $8,650,967 $5,525,522 $3,125,445 
Pardbonn Oe btreis aa:ctoc eee ae ese $137,977 $191,039 $40 
Contributions of Churches on Foreign 
Field: 
Ministerial Support................. $737,283 $755,511 $i cue 
Disciplinary Benevolences........... 48,190 AEE SS are 
Annual Conference Benevolences.... . 304,132 286,717 17,415 
New Buildings and ae ype pe 286,896 241,827 45,069 
All Other Purposes. . Bes BGR a a 669,336 150,852) soe een 
Total Contributions... .....-.. $2,045,887 $2,105,034 San aes 
Contributions of Churches on Foreign 
Field, Excluding Europe: 
Ministerial’ Support ssa tewee case. ceene $338,802 $354,484 bee br 
Disciplinary Benevolences........... 27,205 29,021 4 eee 
Annual Conference Benevolences.... . 36,157 32,311 3,846 
New Buildings and Improvements. ... 122,888 141,2967 9) eee 
AO thersP Ur poses ar acrs uae cyeatiente 232,227 237,034) 99)" (eee 
Total Contributions.®........ $757,279 $794,646 B area 


$53,062 


$18,228 
15,957 


$59,197 


$15,682 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD 


_ ,Anstitutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; 
in italic type, those of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society. 


Universities, CoLtLeces, Mepicat Scuoots 


CHINA 

CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 

University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains College of Liberal Arts, College of 
Agriculture and Forestry (in which the Board of Northern Baptist Church 
cooperates), Junior College, School of Education, Department of Missionary 
Training and University Hospital. 
_  Ginling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), and Methodist 
BHpiscopal Churches, and by the Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal 
South and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Foochow CONFERENCE 

Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Jonducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Dutch Reformed Churches, 
and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


Norta CHINA CONFERENCE 

Yenching University Peiping, China. Conducted by Missionary Boards of 
the Congregational, Methodist Mpiscopal, and Northern Presbyterian Churches 
and the London Missionary Society. Maintains the College of Arts and Sciences 
and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peiping, China. Affiliated with Peking University. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary), 
Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Peiping Union Medical College, Peiping, China. Conducted by the China 
Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of control and with 
which are associated the Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (British), the London Medical Mis- 
sionary Association. 


SHANTUNG CONFERENCE 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shantung. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary Society (British), the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern Presbyterian, the Southern Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist Episcopal, the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the Mnglish 
Presbyterian, the United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


CuEeNGTU West CHINA CONFERENCE 

West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Hpiscopal Churches, the United 
Church of Canada, the British Church Missionary Society, and Friends Foreign 
Mission Association. Maintains the School of Arts and Sciences, School of 
Religion, School of Medicine, and School of Kducation. 


INDIA 


Inpus River CONFERENCE . oe 
Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the Missionary 
Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church. Methodist Episcopal Board pro- 


vides two professors. 
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LucKNow CONFERENCE 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Northern 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


SoutH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational (Women’s Auxiliary) 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana 
Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s Association, the General Synod of the 
Iivangelical Lutheran Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Chureh (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), the British 
Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
_ Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Condueted by the Missionary 
Board of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian. and Dutch Reformed 


(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the. 


Methodist Episcopal Church. the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), 
and the United Church of Canada. 


KORDA 
KKoREA CONFERENCE 


Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist Mpisecopal South 
Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh of Australia, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Pres- 
byterian, Canadian Presbyterian Churches. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 
Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Christian (Disciples) Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 

Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal Churches, and the 
British Church Missionary Society. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 

School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, and the British United Methodist 
Church Missionary Society. 

Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Institute and 
distinct from the School of ‘Theology of Peking University. 


Curenetu WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 

School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Friends Foreign Mission 
Association (British), and the United Church of Canada. 


Aare. 
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EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALY CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


Norway CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA - 
BomMBAY CONFERENCE 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


Norru InprIA CONFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 


ALL INDIA 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Mpiscopal Church and the Hvangelical Association. 


KORBA 


Korea CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Mpiscopal and the Methodist Mpiscopal South Churches. 


LATIN-AMERICA 
CuiILE CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Hpiscopal and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Mexico CONFERENCE 
Byvangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Hpiscopal, Methodist 
Hpiscopal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian Churches, the 
oe Friends and the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
ssociation. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted. by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
rie and Northern Presbyterian Churches, and the United Brethren in 
rist. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


[1929 


Schools under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are in italics unless otherwise noted 


Name Piacn 


CHINA 

Univ. of Nanking (Union), Nanking. ... 
Gingling College (Union), Nanking 
Fukien Christian Univ. (Union), Foochow 
Hwa Nan College, Foochow............ 
Yenching Universtty (Union), Peiping.. 
(Yenching Men’s College), Peiping.... . 
(Yenching Women’s College), Fepine. 
Theological Seminary, Peiping. : 
West China Union Univ., Chengtu. aAUES 
Shantung Christian University (Union), 


ADSM ANS Mugtiees Hesse cald ie nema eee: 


EUROPE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors...... 


Theological Seminary, Frankfort. ...... ; 


Theological Seminary, Gothenburg... .. 


INDIA 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow... 
Christian School of Commerce, Lucknow 
Isabella Thoburn Coll. (Union), Lucknow 
Theological College, Jubbulpore........ 
Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. . 
Theological Seminary, Bareilly......... 


JAPAN 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo.............. 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo............ 
Woman’s Christian Coll. (Union), Tokyo. 


KOREA 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union), Seoul... 
Severance Medical Coll. (Union), Seoul. 
Severance Nurses’ Tr. Sch. (Union), Seoul 
Theological Seminary (Union), Seoul... . 


LATIN AMERICA 


Theological Seminary (Union), Mexico. . 
Theological Sem. (Union), Buenos Aires. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Theological Seminary (Union), Manila. . 


SIO A a ATE DOES AOR ta ovine sore 
Board Union. 
Society Union. . 


* These figures are not included in Totals on last page of Educational Statistics. 


“ a Purits (Day Anp Boarptin@) 
e| eee 
a as 
wa | 2) i a ae : 
ConrERENCE District S| & = 2 Ss ; 
g/£) 5) 2] |a|_le ell «|: 
a| o| 8/3] 81 | 6! (ee) 2) 31° 
zi 3l|alea|a)| SS) S bdcie| sé 
Central China....|Nanking....... 6|M F| 16] 115 515 573 Bite atthe 
Central China....|Nanking....... 1| F ie a aa 97 IY, at 
Foochow........ Foochow.....-. 1; M] 10) 15 141) 1 dae Be 
Foochow........ Foochow....... 1| F 1354-3 104) .. alse Oe 
.|North China...../Peiping........ 1]M F| 48) 107 569) 66} ..| 112 
North China.....|/Peiping........ ch M Jee Sere (482)] (58)) . .| (68) (5 
.|North China.....|/Peiping........ 1)| F feet (187)} (8)| ..| (44)) 
.|North China... . .|Peiping 1| M Lee ae ie, (ee) a 
Chengtw........5 Chengtu....... 9|M F} 69} 41 247 264 «| 266 
Shantung....... EDAD 3 cheresaisyare 41M F| 32] 46 85 369 
Bamana oa cr arsceres Ny nranve, Waeate ares 1] M 2 6 
South Germany... sfeiie sce cs ens 1]/M 6 53 
Swedenie.scticm sietllentiser vsten nee 1; M 5 36 
Lucknow........ Lucknow....... 1] M 7| 24 54) 367 a) ek 
Lucknow........ Lucknow....... 1; M Es 6 a ult ..| 159 
Lucknow........ Lucknow....... 1| F 14) 12 79 ..| 40 
WU nda Au nae Reavinee Gateles 1JMF Lil eee ae Bol ay. 
Gujaratet oa. Baroda... f.n.. IMF) 2) 8 43 
North India... .. Bareilly. ..... 60 IMF; 2} 10 40 
East Japan...... MPOKVO's scycteessieiste 4IMF) 10] 93 1107 1000 130 2 
East Japan...... ORG O's ar csacdalen, LF 4) 57 1043 bo a} 1 
East Japan...... TOKYO... bia sites: 1| F 9} 61 eh 432 
eoreay. asians ty: Beoullnes centre 1|M 7| 30 204 zat 
Moreases nit cei 7: PEON. 8 cereus 1; M 8} 16 20% 93 
HKOP@@ iyessic wets sists eoul ss ul. sass 1) F 10| 14 «| 30 
IKGr@a)tfsmvers costes Seoul)... 0. ecces 1) M | Not/Rep orted 63| *... 
IMexi¢o's, ae ntr esis Central... ....... IMF) 7 66 38 
Eastern So, Am. .|Buenos Aires 1|M 4, 3 7 
Philippine Islands|Manila........ IMF) 16) 6 94 
Becisyatale hvelbessroraiete 28] 159 1107| 54] 1367 359} 174] 31 
eerie 19} 60 BY) Ne) ek | a UW 
227| 399 847 2120} 67} 202} 491] 3’ 
34| 90 ate 608) ..| .-| 40) 4 
Me ideys coi tel ORNS Pea Aa Ao eee 46 308] 708 2997] 54! 4199] 67| 561] 705| 8 
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ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
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. a E Purits (Day anp BoarpING) 
S 3 § 
a co a 
a} 2) Ze . a 
Nama Pace ConFERENCE District S| § os Bl Og ‘B 
ky [ a = — ) 
S|=| &] 8] 581 58 a 
d| 3| 2] 8] Bel Sel a S| 3 
RICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 41 5] @| 63] 3] 4| 8 
AZAln & 4) Ae) oe] we o ial 
‘Schools, Caxicane Cireuit......... Angola... . . {Luanda . 4\IMFi .. 9| 267 «| 267 
nda School, Luanda............... BHR ior ay cook PMANGA. eens’ IMF) 2) 6) 284 4 ..| 288 
rict Day Schools..............+.. AG Malanje........ 18)M F|_ ..| 18! 459 .| 459 
tral Institute, Quessua............ Ce Quessua........ 1| M 3} 3) 143 14} 157 
rding School, Quessua...........-- ee Qaesta.. oi... 1IMF| 4] 6} 200 ..| 200 
rict Day Schools.............-..- Angola......... Quessua........ 12/M F| 1) 15] 400 400 
Total cise ates fe nines a 0 CC LENG S Bis 8 ol |e Oe 37 10} 57} 1753 4 14| 1771 
ge Schools, Elisabethville Circuit. ../Congo.......... Elisabethville. ... 7IMF 10} 448 448 
ge Schools, Likasi Cireuit......... ROONGO 3 kant Elisabethville....| 17)/M F 21) 792 792 
ge Schools, Kabongo Circuit....... WOOD oa.. aiate sexs LODO. sce caaesscf) 1M FF 24) 957 957 
s' Boarding School, Kabongo....... Congo..........|Luba 1; M a Ah UBB ok 35 
go Institute, Kanene.............. POGURO.d «oe enero TUNE ca gia, ates inte 1| M Bi) ukdie’ O2Bi 0 20 48 
ize Schools, Kanene Circuit. ....... POSED, 55 oe ais we OME o's «iciol pig ates siIM Fl .. 8} 50] ... 50 
e Schools, Kapanga Circuit....... GUROs fcc sto Duunda.......%< 42IM F)_ ..| 40} 1796 1796 
3’ Boarding School, Kapanga....... Congo DUIS c/0je'<rn. ce 1) F Lit P ae 47 
s’ Boarding School, Sandoa........ 6 CAGINAD op oa 2 oe 1| M 1 4, 65 65 
we Schools, Sandoa Circuit........ GUO ahs vdelecen TUUND «oss « aan 26)MF] ..| 28) 1116 1116 
PE GtAL. Aen cceee eee ney odes RRND EE an ctu Wis Pith) ava 45% tam Tarp alee 118 6) 136) 5334) 20 5354 
inary, Cape Palmas............... LO Cape Palmas..... IMF; 1] 6] 311) 124 435 
ning School, Garraway............ Piberia i. ess Cape Palmas.... . IMF; 1) #5] +137) 110 247 
‘Schools, Plebo, Grand Cess....... MEADEEIA se win os oe ape Palmaas. io.) SBR Bins sel eG) 8B) BG) oh ew] occhh sah DB 
‘Schools, Nana Kru.............. TaBeriG oe os oce Kru Coast....... 5|MF) 2) 14) 178 21 be Oy Ce (ime [Bete a WE) 
e River Indus. Inst., Jacktown. .... DIBOXIA. 5. oa ne Kru Coast...... TM) ct) 2 3 Si A rliweetmencet be 15} 23 
ege of West Africa Monrovia... ... Liberia. .......-- Montserrado... . . IMF; 1) 9} 203) 49) 9 salecanl 
aul River Indus. Inst., White Plains|Liberia......... Montserrado... .. MOR SUB OG] ere ni 106 
Total je tieniiepeod vaio ees os 13 6} 47] 1124) 369 9 69) 1571 
‘Schools, Headlands Circuit........ 11]IMF 12) 583) ... 583 
‘Schools, East Mrewa........-.-.. siIMF 9} 408) ... ..| 408 
‘Schools, Mrewa Circuit........... 10/M F th Tt), S07)... 96] 493 
‘Schools, Mtoko Circuits . ACCRA RD SOE EL) sy) BOT ABS) un. .| 1123 
‘Schools, Nyadiri Cireuit 17/M F} 2} 30] 1156] ... 113] 1269 
‘Schools, Umzumba Circuit. 15|M F] ..| 15} 960) ... | 960 
‘Schools, Salisbury........ MF! .. OE) 92 
‘Schools, Old Umtali Center. 2|M F 4) 28) 342) ... 342 
‘Schools, Old Umtali Circuit THe EY ER BRT) Ls. 327 
‘Schools, Nyakatsapa...... 10|M F} ..| 12) 622) ... 622 
Schools, ra Circuit i 6|M F| ..} 10) 516) ... 516 
‘Schools, Chiduku Cireuit i 6IM FI... 9} 428) ... 428 
‘Schools, Umtali Circuit. . i SIME) i601) «sn. 601 
Schools, Marange Circuit A gealann Amete 10/MF) ..| 10) 516] ... wif 516 
‘Schools, Mutambara Circuit... ... Umiali.......0- 12|IM Fi 3] «87) +448)... 183] 631 
ie Dingley School, Mutumbara Wmtali...o.+ cee 1| F 4, 3] 100) 56 32] 188 
rding School, Nyadiri.......-.-.... Nyadiri......... 3/MF}| 4] 5) 106) 19 alee 120 
field School, Old Umtali........... Old Umtali...... 1] F 4 4) 101 59 28] 188 
BU a Sees LCCC is (es 156 22| 248) 8826] 134 452) 9412 
rict Day Schools..... PS ieaa Southeast Africa..|Inhambane...... 89|M F}_ ..}| 106} 2852 2852 
‘zell Girls’ School, Inhambane... ... . Southeast Africa..|Inhambane..... . 1| F Bh diy 87) 87 
rict Day Schools...........+.+-+-| Southeast Africa..|Limpopo........ 81|MF} ..| 82} 1978 1978 
Biot: DaySChOOls teva tiemiudessecve > Southeast Africa..|Transvaal....... 80|M F 123] 1459 1459 
Total Poi Riricteleteisiotetaterata\ais < « Southeast Africa..|.....+.0.csesers 251 2) 315) 6376 6376 
Board. vis sies¢insteiststatate Riaeeehexes kids BPE CH OA eitee ie) nals cf tera px \eia aa, a1ayu ach 568 28) 781/22819) 389) 13 475} 23696 
SOCIOL S J ralgtarhe cite aston ate ats ays Gres PROS) Severo, 3 x/ale/ 2 acs tS ernepacavagmnincnts rf 18) 22) 694) 134) .. 60} 788 
Motel. '.< S.-i d awed eae ss CSS URES eee eee 575 46| 803/23413) 523) 13 ..| 585] 24484 


408 Forrtcn Misstons Report [1929 
2 Portis (Day anp Boarprne) 
8 a 
8 5.8 
‘3 a S S a 
NAME PLACE CONFERENCE District ee Witla a= 2 5 
o e} — a 
Hn ead (ier= al gee - 
CHINA 2 6 2 2 3 5 ; 
zlelele|s Sie 
Da Schoo 2 wae ab ere toe Central China... .|Chinkiang....... 3; F 10 ao lee 
Middle Schools, Chinkiang............. Central China... .|Chinkiang....... 1) F rhe Boi) || ae! 
Piisis \Senoeh ees duos Soe egivate ».aan Central China... .|Ningkwofu...... 1| F 3 % 
Wannan Academy, Wannan........... Central China... .|Ningkwofu...... 1|M 15 Ps, Ns 
Day, GehGols< fios. cence nals ore e wan fae Central China... .|Lingwan.......’. 3| M 11 Sued 
Png Schoolb)..-\ 2k tose n = 1b 2 tee Central China....]Wuhu.......... 7| F 1) 14 Abel 
ay Di SE ey ae, Cenéral. Ching) tt. S gercite= icine 16 3] 62 g 
Goucher School, Chengtu.......-..... Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 11M 31 10 - 
Middle School, Chengtu..........--..- Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1| F 2) 18 Bw 5 
Pramary Schoolgsii: vos < <2 <2 vies. + ied Chengtu........ Chengtu........ IMF) 1 31 poker 
Harmony Crassett, Chengtu............ Chengtu.......-: Chengtu........ IMF Th oe é gpa 
Girls’ School, Chengtu.........-..--+- Chengtu......-.. Chenst® 3.2.0.5. 1) F ot ane, a 
Primary School, Kienchow............ Chengtu.:...... CRANES: contro 11M Bi} LS 
Primary School, Chengtu.....-.......- Chengtu........ Chengtu........ 1]MF 3 ry 
Primary SONOOIS yi. Shag oiene 2 pees ce Chengtu........ Chengtu.......- 16M F} 1) 19 ae |e 
Kindergarten, Chengtu..........-..... Chengtws. 22.2 Chengtit. ..cc2008 1|1MF 3h _ 
Pramary: SOnOoIs.t > sais «ne ase eiecistee Chengtu......-. Tzechow....-... 10} M 25 Fo Ve 
Primary Schools. oi... 2s. oe en vasa de Chengtu........ Tzechow......-- 20| F 2] 651 sh ule 
Caldwell School, Taechow.........+-.+. Chengtus.......30 Tzechow.....-.- 1) F Lh Ae ae 
Middle School, Tzechow..........-... Chengtu........ Tzechow........ 1] M 2| 18 35| 1 
Bible Training School, Tzechow........ Chengtu........ Tzechow........ 1] F es 4 
Petal! (L927) teinze acters seicteele speaks CHEN ZS Ys Seo ins 5 o/h cisiele POT 57 14] 210 39) 36 
(Premary: S@HGOIs = 4, <cp:2i0 > seme = ede «cele Chungking...... Chungking...... 8IMF| ..| 40 56} 6 
Primary Schoolé.....0<.00<ceeccss00e> Chungking...... Chungking...... 27|M Fi 2) 65 159) 15 
Middle School, Chungking............ Chungking...... Chungking... ... 1] M Bb} 12 pe ee 
Middle School, Chungking.............- Chungking...... Chungking...... 1| F 2 oe 
i : i AMF] .:| 7 3 
i 4| M 10 2 
i 5) F 14 2 
i ini 9IM F 9 2 
i ini 13|M F 12) 5 
Malte School, Suining..............- Chungking...... PINE. ....0< 008 1] M 2a 66 
Middle School, Suining...............- Chi nies. toe Bunny, oo 5... 38 1| F 1) 9 
DOC Moa mcatte ae Leta ane hang lewis co Seles o aeig ciesin'e ore 74 12] 190 215) 42 
Primary: PCHOOIS> «ct F's een bian net Bh ML. pee bal oo 
Primary Scholes = 60 co.cads ae ievne get 7| F es, wal ol 
Peumary Schools). ..5:-\4.60 esa ems es Fe 16|M F)_ ..} 26 al ie 2 
MACS Benool. 2.6.56 dn2 sean eine eee 1; M be i ie 
Middle School. 1) F oa ae oe 
Primary Schools 12} M of cola4 
Primary Schools............ 14) F ae ee ae) er. 
Institutional Church, 1| F sof 940 7 el 
Tai Main, Foochow..........-.-- A 4| F Be 1 we 
Mary E. Crook Kindergarten, Foochow. . 1JM Fi...) 3) oe 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow. . i 1j M 3] 28 a at 
Hwa Nan Middle School, Foochow. 1l| F 3) 6 vai od 
Woman's Bible School, Foochow........ 1| F | ea 15 
Union Kindergarten Tr. Sch., Foochow, « tim ie 1 9 
Union Middle School, F ‘oochow. . : 1; M 1} “3 fs 
School of Nursing, Foochow..... 1| F 2) 3 23 
Primary Schools i 6} M} ..| 6 Solin 
Primary Schools. . . i 5) F ..-| 10 PP at! 
Middle Behoal i 1h Mil ee aa tt 
Middle School veces s-¢ axe 52% Pde toe i 1] F Be ie?) ad 
Woman’ s Bone BRO 5 9) 0's ious aha Seaise gta i 1] F seat 20 
PTIMATY CMOS x, dle (ois t pies «te eles i o| M1, 2s}. of ri (eee: 
Primary sie g th Bia cft/b: 55.0, < shs:> ees See Foochow.......- HATGION eictas coe 14) F 25) ee A, hee 
MiddleSchool .2.)0ic:chiisis5:sini-0>aennes ame Foochow........ Maition. pcan ec ae 1; M prey: ie 
Mitte Reno oc: 7s aeeewc oats ae Foochow........ Kaiten oo ncace pa 2) 6 ic 
Woman’s Bitle School......-..+++-0+0+ Foochow........ Le aie 1] F 1| 3 21 
ETIMALY PCNOOIB.rs.0 <cis cele d ohieee reer Foochow.. ..|Lungtien.... 4) M oat ra) oP he 
*Jointly Operated. 


- 
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g Purms (Day anv Boarprne) 
2 a | 2 
g 5 8 
a ~- 
Nama Piace ConrmrEnce District a - se § a 
So & Qa 
y | a | & le esl £ 
Blu = ee oS ealsel s 
CHINA g/ole/3 = | S8leq\ 3 3|3 
H/ Els] & | oeihel & S| 5 
Zlal|ela| 4 |aaiea| S oO|e 
Lungtien. . 4| F 7 100 8 108 
Lungtien . 1} M 9 19} 438] 55 117 
...{Mintsing North..| 11] M 12) 241 241 
.|Mintsing North. . 6) F 8 128} 12 140 
.|Mintsing North. . 1; M 9 a 27) 56 83 
.|Mintsing North. . 1] F 3 A 3 20} 20 
.|Mintsing South. .| 11) M 14 287; 16 303 
.|Mintsing South. .} 10) F 2 225; 5 230 
.|Mintsing South. . 1) F 1 7 24] + 27 51 
A) eS ears 4| M 5 i) 128 
MAINS £5%sSr le as 2) F 3 46)... 46 
Feb ne tas ea rears 19014) 5.4.9 8 164, ..| 15] 349] 150) 3485) 701) 825 108} 5269 
All Districts. .... 25] M salt 46 830} 85) .. 915 
Y SICROG ENR e soapy «slates « | HINghWA... +>» [2 All Districts... .. 12) F 2} 21; 72) 313) 13) . 398 
) High School, Hinghwa Hinghwa........ 1} M 5 BR: 60) 45) 161 266 
‘School, a in Hinghwa........ 1} M 1} ul 60} 40) 30 130 
m Girls” Si ray Hinghwa i Hinghwa........ 1) F 3] 11 ..| 108 108 
MOROOLSIONTU tains ov ened sane BIRDIUs decide ees 1; M 1]) 2 40} 46] 62 148 
chools, Benys. So. PES ee Hi RABID cts tools os 2) F 2} 21 122) 59] 61 -«f 242 
cho PU Metra blavinse> >.>: j POEUN aise ain 2} F ae | es 50) 50 
Pecan ee GER aisles « MIEONGDWA. 5. ccivclecceccccsccecees 45 12] 141 72| 1425) 288) 422 50} 2257 
FEMOC OME uate fanis ladle, » 0:2» Cj eee Fu River........ OM F] ..| 18 208] 22 10} 240 
PYBORGOI:, Ps. ais aisles bani waists... i bee aie ans Kan River...... 8IMF] ..J 7 195)" 17 136 
Pe SSOMCGIy Bie emia viulab) ose a+ «\0'si+ > Kiangsi........- Hwangmei...... IMF ..| 24 286) 35 122) 443 
v Girls’ School, Nanchang....... BSANEG hic viens as Nanchang....... 11M F} 3} 21 96] 56] 75 227 
Academy, Nanchang........ Riangai........: Nanchang....... 1] M 5} 23 28] 51) 14¢ 225 
TROROUIRGE Mantas asttih > ohay 5 > Kiangsi......... North Kiangsi...| 18})M F] ..] 48 24, 22 215} 1061 
High School, Kiukiang......... OANGAT cca tes North Kiangsi. . . 1] F 4) 16 63] 58) 74 26) 221 
s Bible Training Sch., Kiukiang. .|Kiangsi.....-... North Kiangsi. . . 1] F 1} 16 5 ae 87| 87 
. Nast College, Kiukiang ore Kiangsi.......-. North Kiangsi. . . 1] M 2] 17 64] 77 141 
Fotal\....:.% SO UOT con Oe eee RECA EAL cra sccinie ec | ciciaiats eRe Fe vla'visls 45 15} 180 1634] 315} 372 460 2781 
fy HOR GONG dene ePee era elite kt swine ees North China..... Chingchao....... 6IMF] .. 7 100} 47 147 
J SSORD OLE Tamers ntefa\astatess aso 5.6 North China.....]Chingchao...... 10iMF) ..| 10 | 317 
7 ICING OIE Martel Rte sis Aes G.2 0180p North China.....}Lanhsien........ 17MF) ..| 19 544 544 
LGoleas Pare SUA Me rs ee s'e'sp North China.....]Lanhsien........ 14IM F] ..| 15 873] 17 390 
rimary, » OR eee North China...../Lanhsien........ 1} M a 6 al 220) 110 
ROO, LamhRIGN jai scenes cease ony orth China.....]Lanhsien........ 1|/ F ba 2 47) 15 62 
P RobOOls) the gyesaieaies Cia woh North China POIDING «sos oie « BIMF) ..| 5 150) 74 224 
/ DCMC OM ED wih restate e wx North China POVDING sc 6.5 0.0 sieve IMF) ..y oll 140)... ap 20 
School, Chushibksu............ North China POMDIN Gs 75: ce aiers's « MOM. sf) 8 102] 42) 16 30} 190 
School, Bast City..........6.. North China Peiping......... 1M F| .| 18 133] 136] 61 sah B80 
rimary, Shunchimen.......... North China Peiping........- 11M an 7 100} 83] .. vale tae 
ll praeo POAPIGEY lose vies vay North China POOR ss Ajein<iviecs il & mA 4 i500 * 70 
ll M Schools, Peiping....... North China, PRDING ss ease os 2] F 5] 10 soot eee S25R vaf) 238 
Fpl ERASER Ter aiiat ssa s'5-» «'s North China.....]Peiping......... 1] M 7) 75 Pee ere eG «| 1057 
FARHMOOLE aie eM intatetn ate sig Ae) 2.0 0% North China...../Shanhaikuan.....} 9] M kale Deas. aie | 265 
y Schools...... Ae A eee North China.....]Shanhaikuan..... 6M) .. 6 DTA ca caleebel 
un Schools, Changli............ North China.....]Shanhaikuan.....] 3] F 2] 6 141] 47| 74 Bey fear 
1y, ho OM Acres «ai North China.....|Shanhaikuan.....} 1] M| 3] 25 ..| 330 ».| 330 
School, Shanhaikuan......... North China.....|Shanhaikuan..... 1] M vale 30) 37) 60 mA ey 7/ 
imary, Changli............... North China... ../Shanhaikuan..... 1|M ae eee Se ee Ad a 41 
y SOWOOIS fe sided tains ety ews v0 «/ North China...../Tientsin........ 9] M oe Le 495 a --| 495 
Y SCROOUB.. a: VeMeia eerie sc's'4 esc North China...../Tientsin........ 12| F od 16 222) 16 oll 4.288 
 RERLUSUON, Mute relay ets als ote ce North Crina AP EIONUSIN. acca 1] M 3] 25 156} 100} 126 | 382 
chools, Tientsin. . .. {North China THODTEIO. «515 cviers 3] F 6] 10 59] 35) 122 ccf 216 
; Sohoolas. Ames, aera ae i. North China Taunhua........ DIM Ty sai 2 7] OR Fe er eee) 
7 Se le eect Sa vote s peonnee rahe Braet : aha : 198 i 7 al! eo 
rimary. SGI BCE SES Nort! A. . 5 «sf SHUNDUS.. eeereek it ia aa if 
School, Tsunhua........-...-. North — Fall LEVY,‘ reicieoes 1| M Aan 91 ash ah 
JOrLENS. .- 2. vo See RI ic North Ching... lees revee ens 4|M F 8] 88 » tell Mae OSs 
Goes | Solipblgot 22.2: Awe nes: North Chins Re NAG 4 atcveicievers sak 2| F Ce Sh eae . 81] 81 
Tr. Sch., Hopkins Hospital... .. |North China.....|Peiping......... 1| M NY , 23] 23 
Tr. Sch, ” Sleeper-Davis Hospital.|North China...../Peiping......... 1] F 4, 2 i 36} 36 
mn Industrial Sch., Peiping..... . North China.....|/Peiping......... TNE ae ‘ 8 8 
TGRAL seep ata penien etter nye ONOLEH COLIN. pi silica dseiceeeeees eee 144] ..| 33] 374] 88] 3848) 87912271 178| 7264 
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410 Foreign Missions REPorT [1929 
re 9 Purits (Day AND Boarprine) 
sg s & 
= Re, 
Namen Pace CoNFERENCE DistRIcT * 2 Za 8 a 
= Qa 
me | A = § > =) 
D aay s 2 ale EB o Ay 
CHINA caw $)3\4 5 8\8 | 3 8/3 
ca bee Bee] Ss = 
z/ole|S| a | Seleel S S| a 
Allipahoolszeecucnian canine choice: .|Shantung....... Taian soe ee 9|M F 1} 30 246] 67] 99 412 
AIPSGKOOI acer ero imate otis. Sales ns Shantung....... thet :9 9) ba PRIME) oN ods Sable ee 355 
AUR OGUL ORY sieieisieisiaialsrsie'= gee eo e/ePla x Shantung....... Yenchow........ 4\|M F 9 70| 40 110 
(W. F. M.S8., 466 pupils) Total. .|Shantung.......).......-.eeee eee 25 1} 52 671| 107} 99 877 
PUTTS OHOOIB tae tsacep isin. sacs deta. n sealers South Fukien....|Tatien.......... 10/IMF) ..| 16 190} 50) 2.) ..] 22] 56) 298 
AUUSGhOOIs aie est icy sete <5 els aa teleinie « South Fukien....|Tehwa.......... 16IMF\ ..| 17 BSL] 40 tee So) al 
Hardy Boys’ School, Yungchun........ South Fukien....]Yungchun....... 1} M Ym} Vimar femme Li fk 3 | SRN Tita ta 
Girls’ School, Yungehun.............. South Fukien..../Yungchun....... 1| F 2) 10} crt DIP SBI CHa 5.1%) 2c ae 
Kindergarten, Yungechun.............. South Fukien..../Yungchun....... 1JMF| .. Bh BO aS eae RR eae ete vy oy. aa 
Oiher SCHOOLS Me uA ets ersteisre ses aiansie.s South Fukien..../Yungchun....... 19|M F 25) sal) SOOBIN GOI Reatees th len. tenga 
MP Otel Me cvaeee visitors ciaie/ so aye sydd South Pukien.. |. tieacdeecse. oat 48 4| 78] 40) 1188} 202} 60} ..| ..| 56) 1546 
Primary Schools. ...4.000.0cess0e00e- Yenping........ Shaya ts. con ct 4) M HA Vig 1) 85) 9 
PHUATY SONOS alc. cjae aioe Meas caste on Yenping....:....4.. Shayup......... 4| F “fr 8 118} 10 128 
PRs G SCHOO * Herans cise wie ssoie wis neces Yenping........ Shunchang...... 4M F\ ..| 15 222) 10 232 
Primary/ Schools. 0... .essecececeners Yenping........ Re eens 3] M a3 8 99) 16 115 
Primary Schools... ....c.cecevereeees Yenpmgii. i.e Sic Bares onteces 3| F of 6] ccel) OG ane ne amet ction : 
Nathan Sites Academy, Yenping....... Wenping:| je...» 'si- Yenping........ 1) M 3] LE ee re cee rete a 4) 
Emma Fuller School, Yenping.......... Yenping........ Webrings cc: 1] F PAM Were) Bae eres) oS S ee 33 
Bible Training School, Yenping........ NORDIN iatoxs acalec- Wonping >... <<... 1| F is ae 40} 40 
Boys’ School for Lepers, Yenping...... Yenping: .s..... Yenping......... 1] M aA 1 4) 4 
Primary Schools iiatcy crete cele tax ene rnes Yenping........ Yenping.......- 3| M 13 123) 51 174 
Premary Schoole sc... deans sien abe ee - Yenping........ Yenping........ 3| F ll 107| 27 134 
Ota ses ae eal ges neinkiee Canoe RV OMIM ah sa:stebe | retain eae rahs ersten: 28 6| 92! ...} 838] 182} 80) ..) ..| 40} 1090 
Board: Rsiste tic darinclssee Gels OBing eg) ras econo cteoseras.s cols sa 370 51/1022] 100|10705}2573}3567} ..| ..| 555 17500 
Bosiety enacts ceorcisbeies Senrem hinge Are: << /oe | memes oasis caster 268 64} 686] 310} 8270/1081|1486] ..| .. = lee | 
Jointly Operated. .:............- Chinasatetel «ce aipens strains eccenes 8 x.) 221) "URh SoA rowan 5 
Potala. A dies ade ce meee China 646 115|1728| 410]1954913711|5053| ..| ..|1146 29866 
* Jointly Operated. 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA | 
Girls’ School, Lovetch.............+4-5 Bulgaria... .. 2. BOM A sie. scisee 1| F 5| 16 
Orphanage! Ppa). i,t. <.,. see sektontis 2 Finland......... Western... 2.55% IMF, .. 2 
Orphanage, Viborg.. . f.c..bs cs cccen es Finland. 2... 20: Bastern...... 0. os 1IMF 2 
Girls’ School, Champfleury............ BrANGen we hci s ea et ete oe ces essa ne 1| F 2 
Girls’ School, Grenoble. ..............- Braniee. $2 Sas sacar ce eh ew nant heey 2 
Boys’ School, Charvieu............... IBPARICO Saveons cs arcts\|trsere's oles ss vleient an 1]M 4 
2 pe Internazionale, Monte Mario, 
RS Epes ener entra pee = or eee tale ad terse ies wlereiers atte nee BAM | al edz 
Tabestnat Institute, Venice............ tal yeh osken coe eecnnceeee ons dN Cis VR) fle 2) 
Casa Materna, Portich se. atte ae he Sn. Sa ae bist ale Bisceis ape IMF] .. 4 
Crandon Institute, Rome. . eit MOGRVIR. Nanetcee aestierbute i maaerane ys 1| F 3] 32 
Girls’ ees School, Novi Sad....... JugorSlavia ae Ee Des Bis ae Lee at 6 
Escuela Modelo, Alicante............. Sibeliaiog sche Acie eons apa 1JMF 16 
Evangelical Schools, Seville. 66 /0222.. DALE i sjare orotate ea eles tels antes 2|MF 4 
BOatd ter ptaratan ciisalestacsca atts bP HnOpe sae 50-2 ocl| erties mies LS 11 od} 68 
ISOGCIOUY ors cs) sein syaroaisisleis ais ieiautere BMG! Bl ..c he Meter eek ee oe 8} 50 
MO bale a: fstsscseiesalaletatote arele Deareator POBPOPE LLG). S achoditnes es een eA 14 8} 116 
Boys’ Home, Algiers.................. INGrbGhvAtrica <reil) sneer tep ras van cahears 1; M | Atj|tend 
Girls’ Home, Algiers.................. DINOPERAALRIOAL enEAp since sevaaeieveninels 1] F | Atltend 
Student Hostel, Algiers............... North Agia. jecnllisicaecesscowwe se 1; M| Atitend 
Boys’ Home, Constantine............. North Attrica.2 fan Gnticne Aiciaretoh tere 1; M | Atitend 
Girls’ Home, Constantine.............. INOnthieA rica codified aciaren eit 1} F | At/tend 
Boys’ Home, PUUDIN < zhohis aatrc neers North Aitieass stds pant niatenasB 1} M |} Attend 
Girls’ Home, Tunis... .. . Tee danateraaal te INOrun eA Gricam nim] pee cnscrociue okt 1] F | Attend 
Indus. and Agri. School, Sidi Aich...... INorghvA Mica sham. diemennt Rite orion 1} M | Atjtend 
Primary Schools, Il Maten............ North? Aimieay #51 all den cararccteerous 1] F At|tend 
Primary School, Ouadias.............. INorthyAttiva scot hatter coe aswuiee 1] F | At/tend 
Jalelone bis § Gur ach6 sASUOOBCHOE Hees North Arion sicch| ihiie'atyeeanraeet: 5 
OCIOLY sintetoter nite totes sistelerelaetemesian North: Africasstcc| Mnswoanen ceecmen ee tee 
Oval Werleisis ars tosis arc wien Se ieee North African. Inscen stetoe peteranietre 10 
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Nap PLace 
INDIA AND BURMA 
ols marked * are jointly operated 


ConFERENCE District 


.|Calcutta. 
.|English. . 
-|English......... 


..|Pakaur-Santali.. . 
.|Pakaur-Santali.. . 
Pakaur-Santali.. . 


Bombay-Poona.. . 
Bombay-Poona.. . 
Bombay-Poona.. . 
Bombay-Poona.. 


sy as Bombay-Poona.. . 
nm Memorial, Telegaon ie See aga Bombay... -.%. Bombay-Poona.. . 
Ry OHOGINE tet iene raion ae rie s.c5.: RAGED ANT sicca.s sina Nagpur. vs ce css 
ia Bagh School, Nagpur.......... Bombay........ Nagpur. ......5. 
PY O CHAO a eo ataette vegies Gets o'r Bombay........ egpOrs .iv.as as 
a —— WAGDUN. > ccs s+ 5, Bombay........ Nagpur......... 
u Si Pp NGRDEN abs cc bias sy. Bombay........ Nagpur wr < ++ sisi 
ry Bono seer adhe wera tsp - IBOTIDBY: 5 cao Puntumba...... 
PY Weloolstcts ca aatimtse dose Bombay........ Puntumba...... 
ing School, Puntumba.....,..... Bombay........ Puntumba...... 
otal rstare hie Mera akes ss +5. 1 NTE eae ee (CR 
WY SCHOO. 6.0.6 nc« ose Patents’. sop MSITANTEL  slevary's Ts ot Pegu-Burmese. . . 
: SE Aes adhe ora eee BYR: cess: Pegu-Burmese. . . 
-Vernacular Middle Sch., Twante..|Burma.......... Pegu-Burmese. . . 
Mey SCNOGIES s vidioRles tae te cde aks tne PBUNTIAS he 3 «5 jae Rangoon-Burmese 

ISCAOOL. Ga wulee Carhae cs Os ite sa 's.s MOTOS ste ss Ba ‘Rangoon-Burmese 
High School, Rangoon.......... Li} Fes aaa Rangoon-Burmese 
High School, Rangoon........... Mia Gels oh Rangoon-Burmese 
-Vernacular Middle Sch., Thongwa|Burma......... Rangoon-Burmese 
School for se Thongwa........ MBO tas a: evi 2 2 Rangoon-Burmese 
[raining School, Thongwa........ WERT ov cis clave ae Rangoon-Burmese 

‘hinese School, Pegu........... WAUWAAB is ass, o ad PINON: cote. 
Chinese Sel WOON. a... BOWIE, <5 fio.0'3 9+ 2 Chinesé.......... 
Chinese Girls’ School, n..../Burma.......... ICRINBHG 1, 1.,00 0 os 
High School, Rangoon........... IBUTMA. 2... ees English......... 
h' School: Kalaweo- wer setis «cc. Burma.......... English......... 
ry Bena cublich ido eo nenee (Borma..:.-....' YAKSAATA: ff Yoiatcielt» 9 
ry Schools...... BO oo oe WAGES 85:0 6 nc o.0 TRA assraseseine res 


Number of Schools 


Sex of Pupils 
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ey ey 
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ties: 
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12) 183 


Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle 


Vernacular 
High 
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College 
Other 
Total Pupils 
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SRI ues 5 Mae 


.| 71-146) 1380 


412 ForreicN Missions REPORT [1929 
2 Puris (Day anp Boarpine) 
a 5 . 
iS A= S 
rs oa 3 
NAME PLACE CoNnPERENCE District e al 4a Pee) ie 
fo} =) = Ss =) 
s|%!] o| 3] Bl Peele 2 a 
INDIA AND BURMA 2/3) 2] S| 88] ssi scion) .| Pl | = 
5) 2| 8] 3] 68 Sel seas) S| S| a] s 
2|\ || 2|AS pees les! | Oo] o| & 
Primary Schools ........|Central Provinces|Balaghat........ 3|M F|_ ..| 10] 185) 26 aka ea a 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Missions; in italics 
those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


CHINA EASTERN ASIA 


Central China. 
Chinkiang—Letitia Mason Quine Hospital. iy A 
Nanking—University of Nanking Hospital: conducted by the Missionary 
Boards of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Ipiscopal, South, Northern Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches. : 
Wuhu—Wuhu General Hospital. 
Chengtu, West China 
Chengtu—Chengtu Hospital. 
Tzechow—Tzechow Hospital. 
Chungking, West China 
Chungking—General Hospital. 
Chungking—William Gamble Memorial Hospital. 
Ioochow 
Foochow City—Magaw Memorial Hospital. 
Foochow City—Woolston Memorial Hospital. 
Foochow City—Union Christian Hospital. 
Futsing—Lucie F. Harrison Hospital. 
Haitang—Dispensary. 
Kutien—Wiley General Hospital. 
Lek Du—WNathan Sites Good Shepherd Hospital. 
Lungtien—Dispensary. 
Hinghwa 
Hankong—Richmond Methodist Hospital. 
NgSauh—Otis A. Jakway Dispensary. 
Sienyu—Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 
Kiangsi 
Wiukiang—Water of Life Hospital. 
Kiukiang—Hlizabeth Skelton Danforth Hospital. 
Nanchang—Hnsign Memorial Hospital. 
Nanchang— Women’s and Children’s Hospital. 
North China 
Changli—Martyrs’ Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hopkins Memorial Hospital. 
Peking—Hlizabeth Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital. 
Shanhaikwan—Shanhaikwan Dispensary. 
Tientsin—Isabella Fisher Hospital. 
Tsunhua—Kwangchi Dispensary. 
Shantung 
Taianfu—Hospital. 
Tsouhsien—Dispensary. 
Feicheng—Dispensary. 
Tsining—Dispensary. 
Yenchow—Dispensary. 
Yenping 
Changhufan—Dispensary. 
Shahsien—Dispensary. 
Shunchang—Dispensary. 
Yenping—Alden Speare Memorial: Hospital. 
Yuki—Dispensary. 
Yungan—Yungan Christian Hospital. 
KOREA 
Chemulpo—Dispensary. 
Haiju—Louisa Holmes Norton Memorial Hospital. 
Haiju—School of Hygiene for Tuberculosis. 
Kongju—Dispensary. 
Pyengyang—Union Christian Hospital (Hall Memorial) : conducted by the 
Missionary_ Boards of the Northern Presbyterian and Methodist Wpiscopal 
Churches: Woman’s Department under Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
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Seoul—Severance Union Medical College Hospital: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Methodist 
peopel, Methodist Episcopal, South, Australian, Presbyterian and United Church 
of Canada. 

Seoul—Lillian Harris Memorial noe Public Health Clinic; Dispensary. 

Wonju—Swedish Methodist Hospital. 

PUILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila—Mary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bengal 
Caleutta—At 140 Dharamtala St., Dispensary. 
Pakaur—Hdith Jackson Fisher Memorial Hospital. 
Bombay 
Igatpuri—Dispensary. 
Poona—Dispensary. 
Puntamba—Dispensary. 
Gujarat 
Baroda—Mrs. William Butler Memorial Hospital. 
Nadiad—Thoburn Memorial Hospital. 
Hyderabad 
Bidar—Bidar Methodist Hospital. 
Sironcha—Olason Memorial Hospital. 
Vikarabad—Huldah A. Crawford Memorial Hospital. 
Indus River 
Lahore—VDispensary. 
Madar—Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 
Tilaunia—Mary Wilson Sanitarium. 
Lucknow 
Rasra—Dispensary. 
North India 
Bareilly—Clara A. Swain Memorial Hospital. 
Champawat—Dispensary. 
Pithoragarh—Dispensary. 
Northwest India 
Almora—Dispensary. 
Brindaban—Sarah H. Creighton Memorial Hospital. 
South India 
Kolar—#llen Thoburn Cowen Memorial Hospital. 
AFRICA 
Anpoté AFRICA 
uessua—Hospital. 
Quiongua— Dispensary. 


Congo 
Kabongo—Dispensary. 
Kapanga—Hospital. 

Liberia 
Ganta—Dispensary. 

Rhodesia 
Mtoko—Dispensary. 


Mutambara—Riley Dispensary. 

Nyadiri—Washburn Memorial Hospital. 

Old Umtali—Dispensary and Nurses’ Training School. 
Southeast Africa 

Gikuki—Inhambane Hospital. 


Kambini—Dispensary. 
LATIN-AMERICA 
BOLiviA 
La Paz—Dispensary. 
CIiILe 
Concepcion——Dispensary. 
Santiago—Dispensary. 


U 
Callao—British-American Hospital. 


Nortu AFRICA NORTH AFRICA 
Les Ouadhias—Dispensary. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AGENCIES OF THE METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


Sane EASTERN ASIA 


Hinghwa Mission Press, Hinghwa City. 
JAPAN 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS : i 
Methodist Publishing House, Manila. 


INDIA SOUTHERN ASIA 


Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. 
Methodist Publishing House, Madras. 


AFRIOA AFRICA 


Methodist Mission Press, Monrovia, Liberia. 
Patton Mission Press, Malanje, Angola. 

Congo Mission Press, Kambove, Congo. 

Rhodesia Mission Press, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 
Inhambane Mission Press, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


Mexico LATIN-AMERICA 


Evangelical Press of Mexico City, Mexico City: conducted by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern 
Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, Congregational, Friends, 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and the Y. M. C. A. 


SouTtH AMERICA 

Methodist Publishing House, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Union Book Store, Buenos Aires: conducted by the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Disciples and Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches, and the American Bible Society, the Y. W. C. A. and the Religious 
Tract Society of London. 

Union Depository for Literature, Santiago, Chile: conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches. 

Methodist Book Depository, Lima, Peru. 


DENMARK EUROPE 
Methodist Book Concern, Copenhagen. 
HUNGARY 


Methodist Book Concern (Christian Book House), Budapest. 
GERMANY 
Buchhandlung und Verlag des Traktalhauses, Bremen. 
ITALY 
Methodist Publishing House, Rome. 
Norw. 
Methodist Book Concern, Oslo. 
SWEDEN 
Methodist Book Concern, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 
Methodist Book Concern, Zurich. 
NortH AFRICA 
Bible Depot of the North Africa Mission, Constantine, Algeria. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
November 1, 1928, to October 31, 1929 


AUDIT.—Pages 423 to 440 of this report have been prepared by the Treasurer 
as working sheets for the information and use of the Board. All of the figures 
used have been taken from the books that have been audited, but they are set 
up here in different form to meet the needs of this Annual Meeting. Pages 442 
to 447 are taken from the Auditors’ report as certified by the Auditors onfpage 
441, The entire Audit is at the disposal of the Board. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Balative on hand November 1, 1928............cccceccceseenveees $105,369.16 


RECEIPTS TO APPLY ON REGULAR DISBURSEMENTS 
World Service Divisible Receipts 


World Service, Direct.............05 $373,939.63 
World Service, Designated........... 17,272.24 
World Service, Treasurer............ 1,749,973 .48 
Total Divisible Receipts............0.0cce ne $2,141,185 .35 
World Service Non-Divisible Receipts 
World Service Honor, Designated..... $1,520.00 
World Service Honor, Undesignated. . 1,853 .36 
World Service, Designated........... 40,514.85 
Total Non-Divisible Receipts...............- 43,888.21 
Receipts from Other Sources 
Annuity Fund, Designated........... $334.13 
Estate Notes, Undesignated.......... 9,026.26 
From Legacies, Undesignated........ 129,933.29 
From Legacies, Designated.......... 20,998 . 72 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Undesig- 
TRON ok Se 12,324.43 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Ae sortie 53,274.82 
Miscellaneous, Undesignated.. ar 31,752.01 
Miscellaneous, Designated........... 31,184.22 
Total Receipts from Other Sources............ 288,822.88 
Techids E USS DCs IA i CIRO a ae ee a 2,473,896. 44 
Misa rrerOet me ACCOUNTED, FOR. cic ccc «6000.0 oie oi fere{papeias Bl Adie y4 $2,579,265. 60 
REGULAR DISBURSEMENTS 
SSC ARGMO OG ZATIONS... a scissors ss tele eddie oats (Schedule A)......2. $82,288.11 > 
GenereleoimMIStratiON. iby .s ee ck ee ete es (Schedule B-I)...... 152,422.25 
WMGuCamOmand TOMOHON v.00... cee ee ds (Schedule B-II)..... 82,443 .98 
DMareweonOperating Ola EXPENSE. ....... 000s ete e gen ceccseecoes 177,581.94 
TRGInEChyAPPMOPTIAtiONS ... 5 ss eee dese e ee ceee (Schedule C)........ 189,456.95 
Direct Ageeopristions..:..........,..-+-.... (Schedule D)........ 1,780,206 .95 
Non-Recurring Items, Field Projects Fund..... (Schedule E)........ 95,640.06 
Non-Recurring Items, Designated Gift Adjust- 
Peaveriiie Tet GEC GL.) 0s Sena ae ne ee ro (Schedule F)........ 62,444.17 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS REGULAR APPROPRIATION........005 $2,622,484. 41 
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RECAPITULATION 
Total Disbursements Regular Appropriation....................-- $2,622,484. 
Totali.to, bé Accounted for... ssc seth wane oes oo sae «ee ee 2,579,265. 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts.................---- $43,218. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
RECEIPTS TO APPLY ON CONDITIONAL DISBURSEMENTS 
World Service Divisible Receipts 
World. Setwice, Designated. « smi.on 5+ haan sa epee $184,024.24 
Total Divisible Receipts¢nsi. Gis .2).1-tatpehi: aield (oo Se eee $184,024. 
World Service Non-Divisible Receipts 
World Service Honor, Designated.................. $9,293.70 
Weorldi Service, Designated ..)....... sna sew Meubles 353,358.80 
Total Non-Divisible Receipts. ..85 see... cae: e ss oe 362,652. 
Receipts from Other Sources 
Nmratioy. Mund, Desiomated cvs. semi ceice +t eee $11,307.98 
From Estate Notes, Designated..................- 80.40 
Prom Legacies: Deésionatedi se serie iste erase eases 33,390.00 
Interest, Permanent Fund, Designated............. 2,807.50 
MiuscellaneousiDesiematede co eter tunaete cian ecko 160,696 . 62 
Total Receipts from Other Sources.) .. 24.0. <- «ups)s ppis ey eee enone 208,282. 
ALOTAL :s, 5 « 54, sie ia.te Me vteire ose AS RSIS MES rete Seat oe ane ea Be $754,959. 
CONDITIONAL DISBURSEMENTS 
INonsRectoringe Jtenceue series ee een ete (Schedule G)...... $254,169. 
Feeetirin & Tterns.cch ao. qeiey aera ce eee arene rancor ae (Schedule H)...... 500,789. 
POTAL o'a.c. sclgahs eal ens Se Oe RE Oa ee $754,959. 
COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS, 1928-1929 
Total Regular Receipts, 1928 ............... $2,652,556 .77 
Total Conditional Receipts;i1928..........0. 6: 798,943.52 
————— $3,451,500. 
Total Regular Receipts, 1929 ............... $2,296,314 .50 
Total Conditional Receipts, 1929............ 754,959. 24 
———————— $3,051,273. 
Decrease for this year (exclusive of Debt and share of co-op- 
erating staff expense). .-0. wonunurne toe | Mob tne $400,226. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON DEBT 
RECEIPTS 
Receipts for the Debt 
PRL SReMtIale memameectn cit 2 avers pos cic eter sie histone heetete stems $300,000.00 
Con DONS sean: Cpl easels ceioch meee en oe 473.16 
BROAN ccreoeeer rey) AGleisie. saean vokc. allo Rinses pinlewe cls Geer eee $300,478. 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Debt 
Appliedtonithe Debts. ciaeakittle ri ob tate «eh Reece eae $300,473. 


24 


55 


i a 
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ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS GENERAL FUND 
’ SCHEDULE A 
BOARD OBLIGATIONS 
INTRREOEPAID...................... $85,731.92 


Interest on bank loans, made necessary 
by the Board Obligations and on funds 
borrowed to maintain the necessary cur- 
rent work of the Board, because of delay 
in forwarding funds from the churches. 


Less interest received......... 18,443.81 


On bank balances and on advances to 
mission fields. 


SUERTE CP, BI. SER eine nda wiaitg ones oka jw ap en cdioaile 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Interchurch World Move- 
REESE i 0 a Yoiey 2 stats aheVai's cape ne ise wrhlay ete arm wraysl Wn ach 


OMIM POURCPOUOAUIOTE,..,.5.c0. coc ce clowcscsccccecesivrncecs A 
SCHEDULE B-I 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1. EXECUTIVE 


a. Corresponding Secretaries’ Office. $19,292.13 


Salaries of the corresponding secretaries, 
stenographic help, traveling expenses, 
for the general supervision of all the 
work of the Board. 


b. Associate Secretaries............ 21,121.54 


Salaries of associate secretaries, sten- 
ographic help, traveling expenses, for- 
eign field visitation, and office expense. 

@ associate secretaries co-operate with 
the corresponding secretaries and under 
their direction aid in conducting corre- 
spondence with all the fields and the 
business related thereto. They are also 
engaged in the public presentation of 
foreign missions. 


c. Recording Secretary and Research 
GORE AW SO. SE co a 15,739.28 


Salary and office expense of the recording 
secretary, stenographic and clerical help, 
for keeping the minutes of the Board 
and its committees and staff; preparation 
and editing of the annual report, and 
all forms and schedules of reports from 
the fields; editing and revising the sur- 
veys; research for the church at large, 
the editors, the secretaries, and the 


missionaries. 
2. GENERAL OFFICE 
RRR CIN 3 o.c) ppokoo Mr oath 26, «5,6 15,232.69 


For office of the Board at 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


oh, |Leco -isvaeae tlaee 1,152.30 


(V2 SC (Oo 2,588.85 
Salary of reception clerk and office mes- 
senger. Incidental supplies. 

d. Stenographers and Clerks........ 7,425.92 


Salaries of stenographers and clerks not 
assigned to special departments, tele- 
pheee operator, incoming and outgoing 


$67,288.11 
15,000.00 


$82,288.11 
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g. Postage 


. Filing 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION—(Continued) 


Salaries of clerical help for the filing of all 
correspondence. 


Porters 


For all correspondence. 


h. Telephones and Telegrams...... 


k. 


TnSuraneeace tse ae tec cee 


Liability and group insurance of office 
and staff, fire insurance on office furni- 
ture. 


Office Suppliesta..cpiee Cem ree 


Cost of supplies not charged to special 
departments. 


Incidentalse: i2.¢ tsetse 
Miscellaneous charges of administration. 


$5,479.84 


3,556.75 
5,177.91 


, 2,242.87 
937.68 


2,503.82 


1,009.89 


3. BOARD AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS....... 6,293 .58 


Travel expense and entertainment of the 
members of the Board for the annual 
meeting and expense of Board Commit- 
tees, 


4. TREASURER 


a. 


> 


Cc. 


= 


Total General Administration 


Treasurer's’ Offices. 32 5.0 es ee 


Salaries of treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
stenographic help, auditing and office 
expense. The treasurer and assistant 
treasurer supervise all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Board under the 
Board’s direction, including cultivation 
of annuities and legacies and the care of 
all property received by gift or will. 


Accountant’s and Cashier’s Office 
Less refund from annuity fund... 


Salaries of the accountants, cashier, 
stenographic and clerical help. The book- 
keeping connected with receipts and dis- 
bursements of both designated and un- 
designated funds to the various treasurers 
throughout the world; accounting for all 
appropriations; dealing with exchange, 
letters of credit, and payment of bills for 
purchases made in the United States by 
individual missionaries and institutions; 
handling the cash, the bank accounts, 
and the records of investments and re- 
investments of the permanent and an- 
nuity funds. 


Auditing, Bonding, and Safe- 


guarding Securities. . ; 
Cost of the annual and purptis ‘audits; 
bonds for the Treasurer and employees in 
the Treasury Department; Custody of 
Boards securities. 
Purchasing, Shipping and Trans- 
portation (one quarter)........ 


Proportion of expense of purchasing 
supplies and transportation properly 
charged against office administration. 


Less income from permanent 
fund for Administration 
and Home Cultivation... . 


3,000.00 


15,595.55 


$32,596.36 


29,596.36 


2,770.91 


3,643.33 


$8,938 .92 


[1929 


$161,361.20 


$152,422.28 
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SCHEDULE B-II 


EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 
1. Designated Income............. $19,603.91 


Salaries, stenographic and clerical help 
involved in preparing and sending out 
information regarding objects for desig- 
nated gifts and keeping in touch with all 
persons, organizations and churches 
that through the years have maintained 
designated objects for their foreign mis- 
sio’ giving. Securing from the field 
and distributing reports of the work 
made possible by designated gifts. 


2, Legal and Property............. 3,819.54 


Watching over the legal status of all 
phases of the Board's work; the direc- 
tion of all cases of contested wills; the 
settlement of estates; the investigation 
of the value and title of all property 
offered the Board on the annuity or 
other plan. 


PIGIMUCTILIVATION Ss isicc csc cs eee 34,318.90 


Salary of associate secretary in charge of 
field cultivation, stenographic help. One 

the maintenance of the offices 
of the Board in Chicago and San 
Francisco; field workers and supple- 


a 


mentary allowances for missionaries on 
faoual assigned to special field work. 
Ch GOS. Se a $15,650.86 
logs: Chottol 6) oi 2,853.21 
eierord tae 1st ALOT OB 


Travel expense of secretaries and mis- 
sionaries for field cultivation. 


i JAS 0 15,717.20 


Printing and distribution of the annual 
report and special foreign missionary 
literature. 


6. General Conference............ 1,000.00 


Cost of exhibit, anniversary, field days, 
demonstrations and missionary ad- 
dresses. 


$87,257 .20 
_ Less income from permanent 
fund for Administration 
and Home Cultivation.... 4,813.25 


Motaeriication ANd PLFOMOON..... - nee edocs dee mesa cena sees $82,443 .95 


Share of Co-operating Staff and World 
Service Commission Expenses........ SS ann Om oe wee. $177,581.94 

Board’s share of Co-operating Staff and 

World Service Commission expenses ac- 


cording to action of General Conference 
in 1928. 
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SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 


Emergency) Rumduy totes sis alten: 


Homecoming of missionaries on account 
of sickness, salaries of missionaries on ex- 
tended furlough on account of ill health; 
emergency repairs on mission property. 


Special China Emergency Fund......... 


Expenses in connection with the revolu- 
tion in addition to the funds received 
from the special appeal. 


Incidental Hud: sae. sci. sc setae aiaele sine 


Outfit allowance of new missionaries, chil- 
dren’s allowance not provided in field 
budget, medical grants, travel expense of 
candidates for examination, cablegrams. 


Co-operation Fund s,..32 akan oe cee eee 


The Board's share of the cost of co-opera- 
tion committees, like the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, Committees on Co- 
operation in Latin America. 


Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation 
(threel (quarters). sajs-6.04 5 oe 
essicommisstonsamanuice erraeae: 


Proportion of cost properly charged to 
the fields for the purchase and shipping of 
personal supplies for missionaries, build- 
ing materials and supplies for churches, 
educational institutions and hospitals, in- 
volving every conceivable sort of article 
from a pin to a central heating plant. 


Personnel Departmenty.... 0.5.26 20s 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 

selection of all candidates for the mission 

field; and one half of the expense of the 

eueeee and San Francisco offices of the 
oard. 


MedicalsDepartment, 24. 1+0-r tee 
Less refund for services rendered. 


Salaries and clerical help involved in the 
medical examination of all candidates for 
the mission field; medical examination of 
all missionaries arriving on furlough and 
before returning to their fields; examina- 
tions of written health reports sent 
regularly from missionaries on the fields. 


Retired Missionaries’ Fund............. 
Less income from permanent fund 


Allowances for retired missionaries, their 
widows and orphans, on the basis of the 
average claim of retired members of Con- 
ferences in the United States. 


Personnel Preparation Fund............ 


For co-operation with theological semi- 
naries and departments of religious edu- 
cation in certain universities for the train- 
ing of prospective foreign missionaries, 
and for scholarships. 


$12,479.37 


1,549.38 


$13,551.79 


6,027.15 


$78,127 .38 


7,269.37 


[1929 


$34,501.04 


10,694.30 


24,372.74 


14,337.00 


10,929.99 


7,989.23 


7,524.64 


70,858.01 


8,250.00 


Totalvindirect'to Bieldinees 6 sos 6 sss 6% «hs eie Oop wen oe ee $189,456.95 


——— 
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SCHEDULE D 
DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 
EASTERN ASIA 


China 
Gehng\l* Oirrc, ——— $57,363 .00 
Chengtu, West China............ 23,544.00 
Chungking, West China.......... 22,757 .00 
POCO 62,262.00 
IPRA Ce. cs ates eer 27,965.00 
MPC ERG Res. Stee ee 41,196.00 
Coon kes Sn 18,686.00 
Codd Cit 80,490.00 
Cine. i) Clete 11,411.00 
Veo iG A 16,365.00 
China Connectional.............. 16,820.00 
Fukien Christian University. ..... 4,000.00 
Nanking University.............. 7,000.00 
Yenching University............. 3,500.00 
West China Union University..... 6,000.00 
——————— $399,359.00 
Japan and Korea 
MPN i ce ee ve eet oe $99,884.00 
Pe 2a 6 ss eae a daye a 79,735.00 
DUteivc:behs ¢) 1,370.00 
Chosen Christian College......... 4,000.00 
Severance Union Medical School. . 750.00 
—_———_———— 185,739.00 
————— $585,098.00 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
ee OE EAE og ic «SMG LER KG 09 0010.9. 00,09 5, 0,4 $32,978 .00 
RMT, OMI. 56 soy aincsanesssecapviosehas ee yateee 40,320.00 
aE ROADS ORCA asyy « i/o, e's) a0: 0)'s 000) 0\ 99,9, 8 Pele « ldkdla wine 37,710.00 
—————__ 111,008.00 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Sere ae cis siaccl alateta sia Gas isla’ sues $22,307 .00 
ReEMOMMPS es Sse cc onl Gee veeele deus 17,524.00 
enna ee, Sy. tice) ciateslaps' oa avaiealele oele's 27,719.00 
MereOMIPLOMIMICES: ocinccs ccc clceect eewwarvicae ws 22,081.00 
ROT let PB rs Va ts) ss cy nsceies ane '<capacel ni ave’ale «@ieleia ews 17,117.00 
MP CIES IOM NEI Se Soc: 2 sis cale Guepectis oa lelaisc ale stale o's 31,974.00 
Loogcheis) SUMIGIE Gon. 6 8 CL ere eA ee 27,762.00 ° 
cial peolopical College: oo. b fee eee anes 15,939.00 
ILS ECL, Sas on eae te Cee 34,150.00 
Wuemow Christian College.........0..0. cence 28,628.00 
inpevieiin Wsevalel, B98 2 rr 61,978.00 
USioatty nef S.0) 0G I, a er a a ae 37,471.00 
Rene MCT GCM be. -Usicsts si a)eis «ae » nied Se sie 27,388 .00 
ihocia, Cail 46 ee eran 34,615.00 
eee OA RRS OG 
AFRICA 
OM a Ee). 6c sd +o 9, 2FPrasggn ins. v0.6, #.a)alsrv te $23,413.00 
eS ye eG fils eves vaeaaieiace so MRMOald i 30,449.00 
Ns es 2 lacie, waitin eels ain deere ae o Seale a 31,388.00 
NICS SIME ER cere ini sates acsl'eey's 316 Set see Hee tow 27,035.00 
WOULREASHUALTICA 2 olan ccs sss  eeghborer ett Ae eRe 23,834.00 
i —————___ 186,069.00 
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DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA 


Bolivia mentees cake bots asaeteuin ores auetis eae Rete okra $26,571.00 
Central Amenica otc. cis aserettereicye ot eA orca 25,275.00 
On ar (eth ine i ema ermal rl tens tab obedd Wt a aN tie Ara a 43,579 .00 
Hasternsouth America’ 2inemnnee tio ocmoiaie ciel. 55,230.00 
NY NCS-< (010) a ih hatin Sits mG Orie ead a ale 53,759 .00 
North Andes). iz. silat mteuataiere cite leraeee nein oaiteiors 30,661.00 
Latin America General... cas, eitieniete cee ents 15,625.00 
Santiago Colleges: so chef Seawater te cake ce neeunee 2,400.00 
——————._ $253,100.00 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Stockholm Area 
Baltierand: slavice tae area $11,950.00 
DWenniark oi. see xa eee en eet Per crore 9,000.00 
brill, Te ais. See epekcelareeh beter 6,000.00 
Binland-Swedish\ 0+ assert sacs 4,500.00 
INGEWAY. Jake co ntie ein renee eerie rete 11,000.00 
TRAASSIA 3c ok aeuieueyaen Mgnt ete 3,750.00 
DWECEI 4 calsrsisce ore erneIeLe piece oheenis 10,500.00 
————— ___ $56,700.00 
Zurich Area 
AUSETIA: 0s Se ainsi ie oI REECE $6,500.00 
Frankfort Theological School...... 4,000.00 
IUD Gary sired ation osaione ate ae 6,500.00 
Northeast Germany-iji0s<. si so » 6,460.00 
Northwest Germany............. 5,915.00 
HOUch Germany's. vejsiemiyas cision 3,045.00 
Southwest Germany............. 7,245.00 
WWItZerland varie meee tes ahsteeotiets 3,000.00 
——____—_ 42,665.00 
Paris Area 
Biloariane tela ciyt aves cine eee $6,582.00 
POCO ek el tees ath Se on a 43,287 .00 
I PUR A ui peae SHOR tabi oh RE ERMC COE Ore 62,135.00 
MIZO= I AVIAs. ci mein os scee boron oe 9,600.00 
IMontepMariow cejemeh.. ysis atresia: 7,233.00 
Mademasislandseasns ae cat seetoclecie 1,800.00 
INortheAtricarhe er isnts sts sneaonk aes 47,366.00 
gis OPAL ee rane mh TS a Cel A 4,600.00 
General Brau ae ne cis cok eine tie 6,310.95 
se 188,913.95 
————— 288,278.95 


Total Direct Appropriations, Recurring Items. 2...) 2. ...< «une $1,780,206 .95 
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FIELD 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


SCHEDULES E AND F 


NON-RECURRING ITEMS 
DESIGNATED GIFT ADJUSTMENT FUND....... $62,444.17 


Fund for clearing to the fields Non-Re- 

curring Designated Gifts received prior 
to November 1, 1928. This year’s total 
includes some items which were neces- 
sary to adjust the Field Appropriations 
with Designated Gifts, due to the change 
in the method of remitting Recurring 
Appropriations. 


PROJECTS FUND.............. 


Amounts which have been disbursed by 
the Executive Committee for property 
obligations and commitments. 


ere el eate $95,640 .06 


The following figures give the expenditure of the above funds by 
Conferences: 


EASTERN ASIA 


China 
PB UTIA, cic wa. oi allen we ain e 
Chengtu, West China............ 
Chungking, West China.......... 
POOCUOW + es wcieeee oe ceases « 


TOTAL SOUTHEASTERN ASIA... 


Designated 
Gift Field 
Adjustment Projects 
Fund Fund 
$2,660.24 $150.00 
888 .00 3,000.00 
1,007.20 190.00 
750.00 
385.00 
6,213.34 
26,248.91 


$39,030.40 $3,340.00 


$1,220.00 $5,976.06 
522.00 750.00 


$40,772.40 $10,066.06 


$100.00 
20.00 $1,500.00 
200.00 


$320.00 $1,500.00 
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$158,084.23 
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NON-RECURRING ITEMS—Continued 


Designated 
Gift Field 
Adjustment Projects 
SOUTHERN ASTA d Fund 
ees. 55k wa hus Shh is ROME eae $2,000.00 
BOMBS sks CSA ch ot $065 25 1,500.00 
PAIRED cc wa ce oe Caen ee 150.00 3,520.00 
Central Provinees.....issncccavas 978,40 
CE IOPO Bee kk. cin es eins 2,087 , 42 
PEVOQTRDAG 8 oC5 2A surnGnNens 180.36 
India Theological College... 6.6... 1,500.00 2,188.00 
PIGS: SOTIGE ah os 6 aera ts 25.00 
PANOUP Sc sy ck atete eo oe 120,00 
Lucknow Christian College... 0... 3,727 .00 5,000.00 
Northwest India. .......cc cca cs 88.50 
Soot Pia. vice des skate cs 85.00 5,000.00 
BOE COBNETAL os ich ak cates 50.00 
Tora, SouTRERN ASTA.. 00... $9,806.98 $19,208.00 
AFRI 
PIONS... Ss sass acca eet tet ea ciate Nis $1,991 34 
ODES... SEC CT Oe 2,050 25 
MSI T Gs ot doo. See ce ene 250.00 $10,000.00 
PRR GHOSIA docks 4 ba Oe Eee 3,292.25 
Southeast Aftioa.... cacciege ee es 150.00 750.00 
TOTAL "RENMCAS cet ek $7,733.84 $10,750.00 
LATIN AMERICA 
BOR Widks 6 WARES oes wc tee eas $273.00 
Chile... << GR ch ae ews 173.00 $25,981.00 
Masten. s&h cehin. ccton tee 810.00 8,000.00 
North Andes a. os da aces 105.00 
Latin America General. oo... 6.05 250,00 
Totat LATIN AMERICA. ...... $1,611.00 $83,981.00 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Stockholm Area 
Baltic and Slaviesisis .cch in eee wvs « VOge ee $5,400.00 
MI WIEHOR eee worn Mas ani a Sa eA ws 0 4,010.00 
EOPTALGRE cakes teh ss oS Re eRE Ds x cone $9,410.00 
Zurich Area 
SEUPIUBOFIOINEL <2 chi AR kere Rec $125.00 
ORR Bete oo OS Ss cee ROE RTE RR aT $125.00 
Paris Area 
ee ae ROR oe ae alr icy SE oe Signy ot $2,000.00 
PREP Naas et cs Se acc ote $675.00 
Foge Slavia. oe... EOS 75.00 
North: Alriemicoc ss .058 occas cand 1,435.00 5,000.00 
SBS tran Sy 0) 5, KAN ve oan SNL S eS 3,600.00 
RIOROVOLC Ae ey i ons kk kee 15.00 
ROSA es oo es Pe $2,200.00 $10,600.00 
Tora Europe AND N,. AFRICA... . $2,200.00 ; $20,185.00 
GRANDIUPOPAL i... 6a RS. $62,444.17 $95,640.06 


[1920 
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SCHEDULE G AND H 
CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


China Recurring 
ina..,.. $2,874.80 
ey TO EE A 6) te 3,143.17 
Changing, West Ching................++- 5,790.70 
Mg ey ys cro edn cease decoree 21,965.64 


SRR ay cris cess cod orcs orev 17,779.05 


i EME ee yg vic cnet oie ce babes ever 4,826.51 
Ni Ee) bo 6s:0 0d 4% v5 994 ede 15,958, 54 
4,368.80 
4,060.18 
7,463.55 
China es MEG iP stores te halrihe 0 1,950.00 
Nanking University............0csececees 634.57 
FPukien Christian University............... 201.00 
Mencning Umiversity..........6cc cc eeeeees 1,114.84 
West China Union University (dc da eae eee 1,844.48 


$93,975.83 


Japan... i $4,916.75 
ea. 19,261.43 


ee ee 


Chosen Christian College.................- 415.00 
Severance Union Medical School............ 105.00 


$24,698.18 


$118,674.01 


$3,443 .00 
2,088.12 
3,968.46 


$9,499.58 


$12,643.53 


12,085.01 
WAL ae $291,397 .87 
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Non- 
Recurring 


$14.00 
229.58 


917.60 
2,941.00 
10,321.00 
2,393.40 
25.00 
100.00 
25.00 


140.00 
1,442.82 
405 .00 


$18,954.30 


$74,116.00 
11,783.82 


10.00 


$85,909 .82 
$104,864. 12 


$7,276.35 
8,677 .25 
16,605.99 


$27,559.59 


$220.75 
315.75 
370.20 
1,327 .00 
502.00 
846.53 
3,005.00 
50.00 
894.97 
150.00 
397 .20 
627.00 
6,620.26 
1,040.00 


$16,366.66 
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CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS—Continued 


OMLMeast ALTICA inacrramaieiakia seni nee etn 
(Generals t cies ccnles Gaul opie as Se eee 


TRON Saka Pepe ARES So) SEEM Gm Lh alee nege ce: 
Central Americas, We elo iscievas ae are. 
(COATS A RAREST ed’ SOU Sink Ran Ree tony Soa Baa, VS 


JUSS 6 Kolo WME LA. 5 be hc SURE ahr een Uy Be 2 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Stockholm Area 


BalricmnadiSiavicwen eee eet acte e ieeire 
Wemmaricniie sc lade SPRRUMOe v5 Ale Arava) al Aralasn eee 


IN OL WAY: vise so0s scl tes cr one capstan. sare cl aisetatne 


Zurich Area 
AUIS EEALU Ci jaret aes Pace ame ao ale a alc Oak EN 
Frankfort Theological School. ..3.......4.- 
TUN SAT Vin. jsrts tats arses werner ceaponelelene Rea 
NontheastiGermanivaa creer aes ter ercee 
Northwest .Germanyarce cn etic onst seine cies 
OU EU Germany. euler versiculs fclevcvses. en bets oat 
Southwest Germanveyae asa eeeee eae aetna 
OINLUZEL Ande tetas wire ah he oe te chat Aare 
Cetera. 504 Ae ver eae RE eee tn ee 


Paris Area 


DSC LCE Ee og Las mea ant ae il. Gee etie mate Tory ae oO 
TEPONCO Shot ale sis Rrra tn Sense four eaet > 
re tee A SIG Od Pa eae etree tetinS tis oat car eat 
WAZOO VA Acta ak hey Ate rele Sys,e, srey hes ovoearoean aretekey 
INL ONE Naito haan persis voit cic seetbel actaasrmopy outs 


Recurring 
$8,903.75 
8,542.44 
4,650.43 
10,217.60 
14,092.66 
2,974.00 


$49,380.88 


$1,645.00 
1,415.22 
2,923.00 
215.00 
535.00 
3,753.00 
1,749.00 


$12,235.22 


$6.00 
300.00 


62.00 


$368.00 


$1,329.90 
1,825.00 
849.10 
5.00 


20.00 


48.00 
2,241.70 


$6,318.70 


$11,593.07 
$18,279.77 


$1,322.00 


$500.789 33 


[1929 


Non- 
Recurring 
$794.00 
6,487.25 
3,830.27 
4,011.40 
3,623.50 


$18,696.42 


$70.00 
4,000.00 
22,485.85 
3,406 . 23 
310.00 
1,005 .00 
20,385.94 


$51,663.02 — 


$549 .00 
15,000.00 


$15,549.00 


$10.00 


50.00 
10.00 

7.00 
25.00 


271.00 


$373.00 


$300.00 


1,575.00 
14,475.00 


2,248.10 
500.00 


$19,098. 10 
$35,020. 10 


$254,169.91 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES TO THE MISSION FIELDS 
General W.A. Williams Annuity 


Eastern Asia Fund 10%LoanFund Fund 
(OVS i $300.00 
BMOREETI RraPt. SS ojos sae vole b's $14,000.00 
WUC CN sh 525.00 


$825.00 $14,000.00 


pen See ee ae $1,700.00 
MMos ¢.5\5' 0 oo os 0 ¥ e's wie 2,670.00 
Totals, Eastern Asia......... $5,195.00 $14,000.00 
Southeastern Asia 
SRR ET estas coi s,. 00s, so o.neelele slo's $4,700.00 $20,000 .00 
DMCC SIIALTAs 66. ees ce se ele o'e'el 5,300.00 
Totals, Southeastern Asia..... $10,000.00 $20,000.00 
Southern Asia 
PRIMEY chs ec esa lecuee $5,000 .00 
MINNA os <i crc es ee ches ves 2,000.00 
Totals, Southern Asia........ $7,000 .00 
Africa 
GLOILSUE 0 Set oe $360.00 
(RU CESS 540.00 
MOUCREASH ALTICA,....0000ceccce cus 1,551.60 $2,000.00 
Motels, WETiChy........+ ses $2,451.60 $2,000 .00 
Latin America 
IBENETAINAINETICA......0556.50 000 $2,249.38 
Eastern South America........... 4,000.00 
UWULSS 3.00).) 6 ae) Ba 9 a 9,250.00 
Totals, Latin America........ $15,499.38 
Europe and North Africa 
Voie c,. 28) Soe ee $4,500.00 
Central Germany.........¢..0.006 5,000.00 
MEME ORGT fate ieirce oie tia auayd & yoyo ones 15,900.00 
Poca. 3 ee $418,254.35 
Northeast Germany.............. 3,000.00 
MAM ee cS sal pi0) cies anes wees 429,333 .62 
IMIG, VA A oe a 720.00 
[oS i 3,240.00 
Totals, Europe and North Africa $847,587.97 $382,360.00 
GREAINIDEE OMA usc ccs cclroe sce. $847,587.97 $65,505.98 $43,000.00 


*Includes $10,000.00 from Dr. C. E. Welch Loan Fund. 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION, AND CONDI 


DIRECT NON-RECURRING 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
Field Designated 
EASTERN ASIA Recurring Projects Adjust- 
Schedule D Fund ment 
China Schedule E Schedule F 
GengrarChina se) a... eer ven ces $57,363.00 $150.00 $2,660.24 
Chengtu, West China......... 23,544.00 3,000.00 888 .00 
Chungking, West China....... 22,757 .00 190.00 1,007.20 
IPROGICINON Aaya Gan Ah Due cee cca e 62,262.00 750.00 
EMire hiya onic oe enero mee 27,965.00 385.00 
IROL e AR eet oe chants Prades» 41,196.00 ; 6,213.34 
INonthChinay oye weetaehy en cae 80,490.00 26,248.91 
SOUTAMIETN SS, Zeer Aleta ciere a ciated 18,686.00 25 .00 
Sonthebulcien< kien ae een 11,411.00 
AUS a4 0 VOX oe nee ges Cay 0) eT aE 16,365.00 99.98 
China Connectional........... 16,820.00 632.73 
Fukien Christian University. a 4,000.00 
Nanking University........... 7,000.00 
Yenching University.......... 3,500.00 
West China Union University.. 6,000.00 120.00 
pRotall sc ROE crus healed $399,359 .00 $3,340.00 $39,030.40 
Japan and Korea ; 
Jeitiees oon oe OOS $99,884.00 $5,976.06 $1,220.00 
JCS AE. eee ee ee ene 79,735.00 750.00 522.00 
Feehan sis seu ee ceeruaa es 1,370.00 
Chosen Christian College...... 4,000.00 
Severance Union Medical Sch.. 750.00 
AR otals ssh as eee Cees $185,739.00 $6,726.06 $1,742.00 
otal HastermtAsia -s..- see $585,098 .00 $10,066.06 $40,772.40 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
IMac ce eo nara enksurchltevseorae $32,978 .00 $100.00 
Sumatra... yt rw 40,320.00 $1,500.00 20.00 
Philippine Telande€ os she 37,710.00 200.00 
Total Southeastern Asia..... $111,008.00 $1,500.00 $320.00 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Benoa: ch sae 8 otek Seoteavere $22,307 .00 $2,000.00 
Bomlbayers arscvch ee cues eres 17,524.00 1,500.00 $965.25 
IECAE IIIA eve eee RAE lole Fades cite 27,719.00 3,520.00 150.00 
@entraluProvinces. .scecndes.s 22,081.00 978.40 
Guijanatis tent t oan leche 17,117.00 2,037 .42 
Hein lereu nal eacsu ce uacy ts cit ccyevers 31,974.00 130.36 
TacitisuRivetetat et cate ase os 27,762.00 25.00 
India Theological College...... 15,939.00 2,188.00 1,500.00 
Wickmow syermeae ta. s spice 34,150.00 120.00 
Lucknow Christian College... . 28,628 .00 5,000.00 3,727.00 
INosatinelin ica rc tonetcs ors ciey costs 61,978.00 
INortinwestulndiaign tess. a0 ace. 37,471.00 38.50 
Sout by in tcteeepe peat cs oats - 27,388 .00 5,000.00 85.00 
India (Generalists a. ne ss << 34,615.00 50.00 
Total Southern Asia........ $406,653 .00 $19,208.00 $9,806.93 
AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
Angolase ce Sia mcnto tS, $23,413 .00 $1,991.34 
COneOs; eae OG on 30,449.00 2,050.25 
aDetiahceaci eee trctr Oiere cle ere ts 31,338.00 $10,000.00 250.00 
IRIPOAESIA LE Ria pergere salar senie etre. 27,035.00 3,292.25 
Southeast At nicaseaae seein 23,834.00 750.00 150.00 
Generale ..in 0s seen 


Total Africa, Cent. and South $136,069.00 $10,750.00 $7,733.84 
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APPROPRIATION, NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, INDIRECT 
TIONAL APPROPRIATI ONS 
INDIRECT CONDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATIONS 
Emergency Incidental Non- TOTAL 
Fund Fund Recurring Recurring 
Schedule C Schedule C Schedule G-x Schedule G-2 
$1,040.00 $67 .00 $14.00 $2,874.80 $64,169.04 
200.00 229.95 229.58 3,143.17 31,234.70 
700.00 82.05 5,790.70 30,526.95 
1,930.66 970.00 917.50 21,965. 64 88,795.80 
96.00 2,941.00 17,779.05 49,166.05 
1,200.00 582.87 10,321.00 4,826.51 64,339.72 
611.00 559.50 2,393.40 15,958 . 54 126,261 . 35 
166.00 25.00 4,368.80 23,270.80 
1,000.00 97 .00 100.00 4,060.18 16,668.18 
95.00 25.00 7,463.55 24,048.53 
1,950.00 19,402.73 
140.00 201.00 4,341.00 
634.57 7,634.57 
1,442.82 1,114.84 6,057 . 66 
375.00 405.00 1,844.48 8,744.48 
$6,681. 66 $3,320.37 $18,954.30 $93,975.83 $564,661.56 
#1, 377.50 $729.00 $74,116.00 $4,916.75 $188,219.31 
789.91 647 .00 11,783 .82 19,261.43 113,489.16 
1,370.00 
415.00 4,415.00 
10.00 105.00 865.00 
$2,167.41 $1,376.00 $85,909.82 $24,698.18 $308,358 . 47 
$8,849 .07 $4,696.37 $104,864.12 $118,674.01 $873,020.03 
$1,801.00 $656.00 $7,276.35 $3,443 .00 $46,254.35 
1,224.50 197.00 3,677.25 2,088.12 49,026.87 
885.00 630.50 16,605.99 3,968.46 59,999.95 
$3,910.50 $1,483.50 $27,559.59 $9,499.58 $155,281.17 
$200.00 $601.00 $220.75 $12,643.53 $37,972.28 
295.00 230.00 315.75 17,836.73 38,666.73 
395.00 190.00 370.20 7,907 .53 40,251.73 
525.00 67.00 1,327 .00 21,229.57 46,207 .97 
207 .00 502.00 40,100.63 59,964.05 
37.00 846.53 22,633.80 55,621.69 
262.50 682.00 50.00 16,018.30 44,799.80 
250. 10.00 3,005 .00 1,761.78 24,653.78 
2,477 .00 940.00 894.97 23,825.90 62,407 . 87 
200. 150.00 12,523.20 50,228 . 20 
712.50 297.75 397.20 43,998 .26 107,383.71 
2,208.00 1,470.06 627.00 39,604.47 81,419.03 
655.92 373.50 6,620.26 19,229.16 59,351.84 
512.90 1,040.00 12,085.01 48,302.91 
$8,693 .82 $5,105.31 $16,366.66 $291,397 .87 $757,231.59 
$375.00 $33.00 $794.00 $8,903.75 $35,510.09 
1,171.89 776.80 6,487 .25 ei 44 49,427 .63 
200. 225.65 3,830.27 4,650.43 50,494.35 
1,090.00 2 AT 4,011.40 10,217.60 45,923 .42 
1,000.00 209.00 3,623.50 14,092.66 43,659.16 
2,974.00 2,974.00 
$3,836.89 $1,521.62 $18,696.42 $49,380.88 $227,988.65 
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TOTAL AMOUNT DISBURSED FOR THE FIELDS FROM DIRECT 
APPROPRIATION, AND CONDI- 


DIRECT NON-RECURRING 
APPROPRIATION APPROPRIATION 
Field Designated 
Recurring Projects Adjust- 
Schedule D Fund ment 
LATIN AMERICA Schedule E Schedule F 
TES OVE sre on cvarta. craaiicomna oe eA $26,571.00 $273.00 
Central Americas: oi... 005s 25,275.00 
GTO Renee cig he oaeteth oleloreieter: 43,579.00 $25,981.00 173.00 
Eastern South America........ 55,230.00 
IMIEXTCO eis: Sebel pane aca eR 53,759.00 8,000.00 810.00 
WorthtAndes ys se cen eee 30,661.00 105.00 
Latin America General........ 15,625.00 250.00 
pantiaco! Colleseuencn «+ ois ins 2,400.00 
Total Latin America...... $253,100.00 $33,981.00 $1,611.00 
EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Stockholm Area 
Balticiand Slavicoans+ ss. $11,950.00 $5,400.00 
entnarin vanessa aescic we a neve 9,000.00 
inland 220 oom sec ter aitels 6,000.00 
Finland Swedish....... 4,500.00 
NORWAY ek Gi een See 11,000.00 
IRAISSia leap eat ts ee Ene 3,750.00 
Sweden! sc stite Pen bibs gs cen cies 10,500.00 4,010.00 
TOGA RM. «) ctarsacsecsmereiences covers $56,700.00 $9,410.00 
Zurich Area 
UStEIA ane etn tee re oc $6,500.00 
Frankfort Theological Seminary 4,000.00 
TAN ALY. Ulmerton hs mae io Somers 6,500.00 
Northeast Germany........... 6,460.00 
Northwest Germany.......... 5,915.00 
South Germanys cai cbs 3,045.00 
Southwest Germany.......... 7,245 .00 
Switzerland gue ees miae ane 3,000.00 $125.00 
General’: 544.) dds steph «codecs coscanst 
otal ata. Ae He ce Sevens $42,665.00 $125.00 
Paris Area 
Brulearian .<.<tas tur aetiessxs soit $6,582 .00 $2,000.00 
PRATICE Deis sik ane Seas Mee «leslie 43,287 .00 
Galas eves ay MEME ey ickerciaie tot 62,135.00 $675.00 
WaiZO) Slavia\- See ie Meo we et 9,600.00 75.00 
Monte Marios gysesak on sccced 7,233.00 
Madeira Islands. .a........ 0 1,800.00 
INorthyeAtrica tee tel. ys desc sekioe 47,366.00 5,000.00 1,485.00 
SPaineewiepee 5 Se SSSR eee 4,600.00 3,600.00 
Generali aeaiee ona ciccoae§ 6,310.95 15.00 
Aa Et at ene $188,913.95 $10,600.00 $2,200.00 
Total Europe & No. Africa $288,278.95 $20,135.00 $2,200.00 
Miscellaneoussie its s)20: -.s0% 


GRAND OP AUS ttt crs. si $1,780,206. 95 $95,640.06 $62,444.17 


_ 


AMEN UEREMY Oo AV VS 


AVY 


APPROPRIATION, NON-RECURRING APPROPRIATION, INDIRECT 
TIONAL APPROPRIATIONS—Continued 


INDIRECT 
APPROPRIATION 
Emergency Incidental 
Fund Fund 
Schedule C Schedule C 
$300.00 $269.00 
961.60 201.00 
2,700.00 636.14 
500.00 309.00 
900.00 
675.00 497 .00 
1,795.50 
$5,136.60 $4,607 . 64 
$341.16 
500.00 250.00 
400.00 
$1,241.16 $250.00 
$300.00 $300.00 
150.00 
958.00 
1,075.00 98.00 
500.00 
$2,833 .00 $548 .00 
$4,074.16 $798.00 
6,160.30 
$34,501.04 $24,372.74 


TOTAL 


$29,128.00 


$362,334.48 


$18,246.16 
9,300.00 


$83,518.16 


$7,839.90 
5,825.00 
7,349.10 
6,515.00 
5,925.00 
3,072.00 
7,270.00 
3,173.00 
2,512.70 


$49,481.70 


11,632. 60 
23,371.88 
3,800.00 
60,739.88 
9,250.00 
6,825.95 


$235,786.12 


$368,785 . 98 
82.30 


$2,752, 124.20 


To determine the total disbursed for the Fields add the following items: 
Schedule C (in part) 


Co-operation Fund 
Purchasing, Shipping, Transportation (three fourths).. 10,929.99 
Retired Missionaries 
Personnel Department 
Medical Department 
Personnel Preparation 
Special China Emergency Fund 


Cac SMC RCOC ATL La Cito | 


CONDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Non- 
Recurring Recurring 
Schedule G-1 Schedule G-2 
$70.00 $1,645.00 
4,000.00 1,415.22 
22,485.85 2,923 .00 
3,406.23 215.00 
1,005.00 3,753.00 
20,385.94 1,749.00 
310.00 535.00 
$51,663 .02 $12,235.22 
$549.00 $6.00 
300.00 
15,000.00 
62.00 
$15,549.00 $368.00 
$10.00 $1,329.90 
1,825.00 
849.10 
50.00 5.00 
10.00 
7.00 20.00 
25.00 
48.00 
271.00 2,241.70 
$373.00 $6,318.70 
$328 . 52 
$300.00 708.63 
2,441.66 
1,575.00 382.60 
14,475.00 1,663.88 
,000.00 
2,248.10 3,517.78 
500.00 550.00 
$19,098.10 $11,593.07 
$35,020.10 $18,279.77 
1,322.00 
$254,169.91 $500,789 .33 
mE Alkire 55 Ths Gah » ey $14,337 .00 
eS te icvavetetugiatsistie.e e608 70,858.01 
4 CAC CORRE POSTTSIO ICE EE oe 7,989.23 
Ty Sass Gisvenei tise soaceites wee 7,524.64 
PO eh pa OR iriatie Bara ane's!® § 8,250.00 
Be Nes 10,694.3 


9120 583 17 
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STATEMENT OF DEBT 
OCTOBER 31, 1929 


Total ‘debt, as of Octoberial, 1924.45) 008... dea euk $3,101,330 .27 
Received to October 31, 1928: 

Preferential World Service Commission.......... $1,925,000 .00 

Contributions ts oe se.) co errata 32,667 .62 

ippropriationil 926.,22.00 <5 1. ae eee rei 17,402.00 1,975,069 .62 

Webtas' of Octobersils 1928 se .sc1c oe eee $1,126,260 .65 
Received to October 31, 1929: 

Preferential World Service Commission.......... $300,000.00 

Contributions siege. Ae Botton Ome ineerent 473.16 $300,473.16 


Debtias of Octoberis], 1920... .. MRE. 2.0... $825,787 .49 
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LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MontTGomMERY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


November 15, 1929 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


150 FirrH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

We have examined the accounts of your treasurer for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1929, verified the cash balances, securities, mortgages and other 
investments called for by the books, comprising the following funds : 


BoarpD OF FoREIGN MIssIONS OF THE 
MetnHopist EpiscopAL CHURCH: 


General Fund 
Permanent Fund 


Annuity Fund 


MissiONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHopist EpiscopAL CHURCH: 
Annuity Fund. 


The investments of the several funds in stocks and bonds are shown in the 
annexed statements at the values at which they are carried on the books, which 
represent cost or values assigned at the time of receipt. The market values at 
October 31, 1929, for such items as we could readily locate published quota- 
tions, were in the aggregate equal to or greater than the aggregate book values of 
such items. 

Based upon our examination and the information submitted to us, we certify 
that, in our opinion, the funds have been properly accounted for, and that the 
accompanying statements of income and expenditures and receipts and disburse- 
ments are correct summaries of the transactions for the year ended October 31, 
1929. We further certify that we have examined the balance sheets submitted 
herewith and, in our opinion, they set forth the condition of the several funds, 
subject to the correctness of the values at which the various items are carried on 
the books. 

Very truly yours, 


LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1929 and 1928 
PERMANENT FUND 


ASSETS 1929 1928 
CASI ee eee irits sere Sake Giese $17,615.59 $24,480. 65 
Stocks and bonds (book 
VALUIS) sce. « Seeee 919,237.71 841,764.37 
Bonds and mortgages: 
Guaranteed...........-..$1,188,250.00 $1,202,750 .00 
Other mortgages, not 
RitarAaM GCE 20. delete ener 92,971.00 200,830.00 
1,281,221 .00-———————_ 1, 408,580.00 
Real property: 
McGregor, Mrs. M....... $12,000.00 $12,000.00 
@cawrord, Ri: Wr ccs oe. 6,400.00 6,400.00 
Winterbourne, George..... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
—————— $21,400.00 _—————__ $21,400.00 
Loans on mission properties. . 65,505.98 §2,315 .25 
Rindge Fund, investment in 
missionary literature...... 2,500.00 2,500.00 
$2,307,480 .28 $2,346,040 .27 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1929 and 1928 
PERMANENT FUND 


' CAPITAL 1929 1928 
Balancéiat bewinnine of year... 2. Ms mec cbeer oee $2,353,641 .64 $2,328,829 .78 
Less: Decrease foriyear(W.0) .) =. 2. 2 40,827 .13 +24,811.86 


$2,312,814.51 $2,353,641 .64 
Deduct: Losses, net of profits from sale of 


TMV CSUMETLUSM ees iyo saree valet «ceca Genet tema pee 12,467 .93 11,255.43 
$2,300,346 .58 $2,342,386 .21 
Income held subject to the call of the missions... 7,133.70 3,654.06 


$2,307,480 .28 $2,346,040 .27 
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PERMANENT FUND 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended October 31, 1929 


Rreiemimete 1 VOIDS... oso ec ccs coe Peeeuaelsldvecdscecae $24,480.65 
RECEIPTS: 
Payments on mortgages, notes, etc............... $51,000.00 
Refund of loans to Foreign Missions............. 11,709.27 
eS og a 61,031.87 
UstiemeeGtvicends, CtC...... ccc cence cece eevee 120,744.62 
Wewyestment Securities sold ...............--.025- 20) 675.00 


—_——— 265,170.76 


$289,641.41 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Supe Torroreien MISSIONS. .. 2... ee ce ee ee eee $14,900.00 
PACE DAVADIC, DAI... i eee le esse e ete 31,000.00 
Income paid to General Fund, etc................ 117,264.98 
Investment securities purchased ................. 98 860.84 
ee cco oan Fund: .. sc. yeeccs. ode e Oe ees 10,000.00 
—_——_—- 272,025.82 
Se prety S10) ie tore G8 Ls C240 a $17,615.59 
BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1929 
ANNUITY FUND 
ASSETS 
ta NN a sas alia ekevaie 8 enue, so 9.0 @ 4 ea ne 8 8 femier rien os $17,934.73 
Investments (book value): 
SHGICNS 2hivel 100 6 A rr $1,344,302 .51 
Bonds and mortgages: 
BRT ANRC a has jae. stim sevanes voi a nss)ecnialeis.n suabsl.e 608,750.00 
MEMMVOLT SAL CS aie cab cr tce sins swan wesees 310,659.68 
PAeIMGKe LTOUNG TENTS. ....... ccc nese eden 10,731.30 
IPod Ge Oey Cue S05 ea 1,902,504.52 
Loans to Stephens Apartments.................-. 20,000.00 
————— 4,196,948.01 
Loans to Mission es (assigned by the annuitants) ......... 43,000.00 
WGCOUMESMeCEIVANIOnaPeEDts, CLC... 6... cc obec tee ete ee enes 254.11 
Pe OMIMIC da-G iis eee lee ence een cees 5,050.00 
Pei pet ranee POUCH... . 6... cee eee nee 7,500.00 
Set! CR CTE SS A ae 12) 510.00 
Annuities ssh on outstanding agreements in excess of income from 
imMesiimenOleAMNIiibyoP tinds, CtC.. 6 ohn. bee c cee ee ee eee eee 628,008 . 30 


$4,911,205.15 
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BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1929 
ANNUITY FUND 


LIABILITIES 


Annuity agreements outstanding: 


Deduct: 
Agreements lapsed’ during year... 2... ..0a.% v< ++ + ho >) eine 


Deduct, Adjustment, agreements of prior years............... 


Special annuity agreements, €6C.. gages welscs  s « + sis «eee ene 
Mortgages payablesiaais ah anette oo oo aoe te a 
Board of Home Missions, property interest..............+..0e00- 
Accounts payable, personal accounts, etc......+iseees sees cues 


Redemption fund for checks outstanding... ....-...-.. + lees 
Receipts for which annuity agreements have not been issued....... 


ANNUITY FUND 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For Year Ended October 31, 1929 
Balances, November 1, 1928 5.:s 3's 0 i's caisissoyeataus ore panes Sho 


RECEIPTS: 
Agreements: ...) 4. sha awe ee eee See $230,697 .56 
iPérsonaliaccounts, agentsretCsaue seisele seins > 50,001.85 
Interest; dividends, etes-2 i. . asehian eo acetate 96,492 .38 
Investments soldi2.. sucietia ae-c cla tists cud sie bla ueaa cle 183,006.11 
Property: CArMIngs'..1 2 .1esuracn poem ale amore serie 73,856.91 
PROSMECHIV.C ANNUICAUS ae aaekd roe icin eee verre the 4,895.24 
Specialtagreementsircanctac mais aieirais cuenta. 3,500.00 
Annuity red emp tiOnseeiie sani a cies sie iereyusienensteras 1,660.65 

DISBURSEMENTS: 
Personal accounts, agents, etc..../..........6.- $66,349 .63 
Administrationver pense yi.) occuciacesrete eycieierseeteien 8,416.53 
Loan to GeneralvPund paid... o.c.6 sense ci ej eee 125,219.36 © 
Investment securities purchased................ 139,259.99 
Kapsed annuitiess geet se ecul ee netenmaee 38,649.14 
Annuities paid to General Fund................ 217,815.98 
PROPerby \EXPCHSC Matacs liee ele love isadientelarrel valores 30,096.71 
Prospectivemnmtumtantsrncy <.csrusccce meee tee 14,605.26 
Specialiagreemientt yaar eurisrs cet ec cisre ae ohece ng eke 1,000.00 


Balance, ‘October 32219295 «i. 5 ..<.c cuisine oenereene relents rena 


[1929 


$3,533,936 .07 
265,262.06 


$3,799,198. 13 


142,606.93 


$2,656,591 .20 
130,087 .32 


$3,526,503 .88 


$4,911,205.15 


$15,236 . 63 


644,110.70 
$659,347 .33 


641,412.60 


$17,934.73 
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ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 831, 1929 and 1928 


ASSETS 1929 1928 
ASABD ce ees (e's auciels » a's $554.40 $1,304.40 
Investments: 
Stocks and bonds......... $41,783.25 $41,783.25 


Mortgages on real estate 
guaranteed by Bond & 
Mortgage eeaty 


Company. . 55,250.00 55,250.00 
Mortgages on real estate 
not guaranteed......... 1,800.00 1,800.00 
————-__ 98,833.25 ———————_ 98,833.25 
$99,387.65 $100,137.65 


ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET, OCTOBER 31, 1929 and 1928 


LIABILITIES 1929 1928 
Annuity agreements outstanding: 
Balance at beginning of year.. : $100,100.00 $186,600.00 
Deduct: Agreements lapsed during the year. 750.00 86,500.00 
$99,350.00 $100,100.00 
Redemption fund for checks outstanding....... 87.65 37.65 


$99,387 .65 $100,137.65 


ANNUITY FUND OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Year Ended October 31, 1929 


RECEIPTS: 
1 Sg sasell i Shamil y (Se, aa ARR gen ng Ae a $750.00 
Interest, and dividends on loans, investments. etc...........-+045 5,194.91 
$5,944.91 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
ig ea TCTEL SL cP eret fh (ah | Svwvahave, «\sleiGancia «jel'ajs visio -eyelviailers sig o'e)s 0.0 4,739.34 
$1,205.57 
Excess income applied as follows: 
lore cial Gicinvatete $525.30 
Paid one half to the Board of Home Missions and | 
RO UIC ME RTEMSION Gl. sialic Wises ov Mdllaldgiae Skis Ake 340.14 


Paid one half to the Board of Foreign Wilesions: , eee 340.13 
a 1,205. 57 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 


The World Service divisible receipts to apply on regular appro- 
priations for 1929 were $2,141,185.35. In this amount are included the 
expenses of the Cooperating Staff amounting to $177,581.94. This 
item appears as a direct receipt from the World Service treasurer. A 
corresponding item appears under disbursements which is fully ex- 
plained later. 

The World Service non-divisible receipts were $43,888.21, and the 
receipts from other sources were $288,822.88. The gross receipts were 
$2,473,896.44. 

In order to reach a basis for appropriable receipts, it will be neces- 
sary to deduct $14,249.88, which represents various credits which will 
not be available next year. This leaves available for regular appropria- 
tions $2,459,646.56. 

The receipts to apply on conditional appropriations amount to 
$754,959.24. Adding the gross receipts to apply on regular disburse- 
ments and the receipts to apply on conditional appropriations there is a 
grand total of $3,228,855.68. 

However, to compare this grand total with that of the last fiscal 
year it will be necessary to deduct from this the expenses of the Co- 
operating Staff, amounting to $177,581.94, which leaves a net this year 
of $3,051,273.74, compared with a net last year of $3,451,500.29, a net 
decrease for this year of $400,226.55 or 11.60 per cent. 

There are a few items which show increases this year compared 
with last year. There is an increase in designated and non-designated 
legacies of $80,136.95, an increase in miscellaneous receipts of $80,- 
210.83, and a small increase in the income from Permanent Funds. 


DESIGNATED INCOME 


The Designated Income of the past year is significant. The plan 
of underwriting designated gifts was discontinued at the close of last 
year. This year, gifts for recurring items were sent to the field as 
received. The total of these gifts for 1928 was $456,735.50. The total 
for this year is $499,517.33, an increase of $42,781.83. This indicates 
that the new policy has proven satisfactory during the past year. By 
examining the comparative Designated Income, which includes both re- 
curring and non-recurring, for the last four years, it will be observed 
that this income has been quite uniform. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FUNDS 
Regular 


Designated Parish Abroad 
Gifts Relief Funds Funds Total 
1026 26 eases $ 928,516.18 $ 3,121.13 $404,217.26 $1,335,854.57 
LOOT ys fawn 1,024,986.64 30,749.91 406,082.35  1,461,818.9g0 
a: Waa 941,669.41 37,908.01 376,038.75  1,356,056.17 
NGA ea dts |, 920,053.22 10,670.76 376,710.36  1,307,434.34 
Disbursements 


The total amount appropriated was $2,550,120.02. Of this amount 
there was disbursed only $2,444,902.47, a saving of $105,217.55. It 
is gratifying to report that no item in the appropriations was over-ex- 
pended. There was a saving on Interest of $7,711.89; on General 
Expense of $2,531.77; on China Emergency of $4,405.70; and on Direct 
and Indirect Appropriations of $19,654.40. The largest saving appears 
in the non-recurring item of Field Projects and Designated Gifts 
amounting to $70,994.79. These savings are due to rigid economies 
and to the Board’s policy of withholding disbursements until funds were 
available. 


Deficit 


The Board closed its year with a deficit of $43,218.81. Fortu- 
nately, a conservative policy was pursued at the last Annual Meeting 
by not using the excess of income last year amounting to $105,369.16, 
and holding in reserve receipts from undesignated legacies and estate 
notes. There were also some credits available, making a total of 
$261,496.12 to apply on the disbursements. If these amounts had not 
been available there would have been a deficit of $304,714.93. 


General Expense 


The amount appropriated for general expense for the year just 
closed was $237,398. The expenditures have been $234,866.23, show- 
ing a saving in this item of $2,531.77. Excepting last year when the 
expenses incidental to the General Conference caused an increase in 
this item of $719.87, there have been reductions in the net amount ex- 
pended for General Expense for eight consecutive years. The amount 
disbursed for General Expense is separated into two divisions: For 
administration we expended $152,422.28 or 4.76%, and for education 
and promotion we expended $82,443.95 or 2.57%. The total expen- 
diture, $234,866.23, is 7.33% of the total disbursements for the year. 

As in past years, this calculation is made on a basis of omitting 
the amount disbursed on account of the preferential for the debt, and 
also excludes the Board’s share of expenditures on account of the 
activities of the Cooperating Staff. As last year, we would again call 
the attention of the Board to the fact that these items of expense cover, 
not only the cost of administration and cultivation, but also the cost of 
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handling the permanent and annuity funds, which total more than 
seven million dollars and are made up as follows: 


Permanent Fonds ..... chee’ same: | 1 eee $2,312,814.51 
Outstanding face value annuity agreements.... 3,755,941.20 
Estimated values special agreements.......... 1,100,219.00 
Deposits made on account of future annuities. . 10,954.23 

Totals .6...6 2. <4.) Soe i $7,179,928.94 


It should be recalled again that in connection with these accounts 
we face a difficult, expensive and time-consuming task in handling ap- 
proximately 100 properties of various sizes and descriptions, scattered 
throughout the United States, received by gift, will or on the annuity 
plan. They require constant attention in connection with renting, re- 
pairs, taxes, insurance and efforts to sell. The general administration 
and the care of all these funds cannot be effectively handled at a cost 
of less than the approximate amount which is now being expended. 

There is one element in connection with General Expense which 
enters into our report this year for the first time. Previous to the last 
General Conference, the responsibility for education and promotion in 
the churches was delegated to the World Service Commission. The last 
General Conference, however, transferred the cultivation of the churches 
to the Boards, working through the Cooperating Staff. When the 
World Service Commission was responsible for cultivation, the expense 
of that cultivation was taken out of the general World Service income 
before it was distributed to the constituent Boards, with the result that 
the amount deducted from each Board was the same proportion as its 
percentage share of the receipts. In connection with this new plan of 
responsibility for cultivation, the following action was taken by the 
General Conference: (See Discipline, Chapter 456, Paragraph 4.) 
“The expenses of the cooperative work of the Constituent Boards shall 
be borne by the respective Boards on the basis of the total amounts 
received by each from regular and special gifts for which World 
Service credit is authorized.” There has been some difference of inter- 
pretation concerning this paragraph, and also some difference of opin- 
ion as to the best method of procedure. The officers of the Board have 
considered that it would be wiser for the Treasurer of the World 
Service Commission and the Cooperating Staff to account for the 
expenses of the Cooperating Staff, rather than for each Board to show 
its share of those expenses. Their viewpoint, however, has not had 
general acceptance and in the interests of conformity with the other 
Boards the Treasurer has shown the item of disbursements for this 
account in the amount of $177,981.94. 

Under the legislation as quoted above, the Board pays on the basis 
of the total amount received for which World Service credit is given, 
That means that our share is determined on the basis of the amount 
of the divisible and non-divisible funds and the preferential for the 
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debt. This makes the share of the Board of Foreign Missions in these 
expenses much larger than that of any of the other cooperating boards. 


The Debt 


The debt on October 31, 1924, was $3,101,330.27. During the 
year the preferential of $300,000 has been paid in monthly install- 
ments of $25,000 each, and individual gifts of $473.16 have been 
received, making a total of $300,473.16. The debt now stands at 
$825,787.49. The total reduction in the debt since October 31, 1924, is 
$2,275,542.78. 

China Emergency Fund 

A year ago the Treasurer reported that the appeal for $150,000, 
to provide for the emergency conditions in China, resulted in the 
receipt of $62,111, and that disbursements on account of the emergencies 
were $8,990.18 more than the receipts. It was also pointed out, in the 
recommendations of the Corresponding Secretaries, that there would 
probably be some additional items which would have to be met during 
the year. Therefore, the Board appropriated $15,000 for a special 
China Emergency Fund, and the overexpenditure of $8,990.18 has been 
provided for from this fund and a few additional payments have been 
necessary. The demands were not sufficient to use all of the fund, and 
a saving of $4,405.70 is shown in connection with this appropriation. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Underwriting 


During the year the Treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society has remitted on the Interchurch World Movement under- 
writing $2,048.39. This leaves an unpaid balance of $242.82. 


Banking Situation 


The interest rate has varied from 514% to 6%. We have paid an 
average of 534%. At the close of the year our bank borrowings were 
$300,000, and we had a balance in the banks to apply on these bor- 
rowings of $423,712.03. This left a net credit of $123,712.03. 

The Board is accommodation endorser at the bank for the North 
China Mission, the France Mission and the Italy Mission. The total 
of these notes is $121,150.00. It is expected that these obligations of 
the missions will be met by the sale of property on the fields. 


Investments 


As has been our custom for many years, a list of all securities 
held by the Board was submitted to Harris Forbes & Company, Dom- 
inick & Dominick, and the Bankers Trust Company, for their review, 
together with such recommendations as they desire to make. Because 
of the unusual situation on the Stock Exchange, these organizations 
were not able to submit a report in time for the same to be reviewed by 
the Investment Committee. In fact, only one of the three reports has 
been received up to the date of writing this report. From this one 
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report we quote the following sentence: “The securities held in your 
funds are unusually strong for such a large list and we question 
whether there are many other funds of equal size which contain so 
few weak securities.” The detailed recommendations of this report 
and the others, when received, will be carefully reviewed by the Invest- 
ment Committee. 


Annuities 


By a strange coincidence, we report 84 new annuity agreements 
having been issued for the third year in succession. The total of the 
84 agreements issued in the fiscal year closing October 31, 1927, was 
$630,669; the total for the year 1928 was $157,801 and the total for 
the year just closed is $265,262. 1927 was an abnormally large year ; 
1928 was unusually small, 1929 is more of an average. Of these 84 
agreements, 16 representing $32,250 are designated upon the death of 
the donor for some particular project, the remaining 68 totaling $233,- 
O12 are undesignated. There are three rather large annuities in this 
latter group, one of them for $75,000, one for $25,000, and the third 
for $30,500. The first two represent cash. The latter represents some 
real estate and several well secured mortgages. 

In addition to the above, we have issued eight special annuity 
agreements with a total face value of $43,702. In the case of these 
agreements the Board is responsible for an accounting for the income 
to the donor and paying the net income only. When these are reduced 
to cash, then a regular annuity agreement is issued. 

Last year, we reported that the total face value of outstanding 
annuity agreements was $3,533,930. It was a decrease below the figures 
of the preceding year, due to the large number of deaths which occurred 
last year and the small total of new annuity agreements issued. The 
face value of the agreements now in force is $3,656,591, an increase of 
$122,655 over last year. 

The Treasurer explained, in detail a year ago, the results of an 
action of the Finance Committee, reverting to the policy of holding all 
annuity money during the lifetime of the donor, rather than handling 
the undesignated annuities on a reserve basis. It was pointed out that 
the annuity fund would be restored to the total amount as rapidly as 
could be done from the proceeds of lapsed annuities. A year ago, the 
amount remaining to be restored was $201,670.86. The proceeds from 
undesignated annuity agreements, applied to restore this account, have 
now reduced the amount unpaid to $130,087.32, showing a substantial 
progress in adjusting this account. 

The Missionary Society Annuity Account, which has been carried 
by the Board since the division of the Missionary Society into the 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension in 1907, shows very little change during this year. 
Only two of the annuitants carried in this account have died during 
the year. Thirty-four are still living, to whom have been issued 53 
annuity agreements with a total face value of $99,350. 
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Death of Charles A. Ogren 


It is with regret that we record the death of Mr. Charles A. 
Ogren, acting counsel for the Board, and a member of the Committee 
on Finance. Mr. Ogren was an exceedingly valuable member of the 
committee, and his passing has been keenly felt by all who were asso- 
ciated with him. 


Personnel 


Mr. Charles E. DeVesty, who has served the Board faithfully and 
efficiently for twenty-nine years, has been on sick leave since the last 
week in November of last year. He reports that he will be able to 
return to his position of accountant and cashier by January I, 1930. 

In the absence of Mr. DeVesty, Mr. Kenneth MacKenzie, the 
assistant accountant, and Miss Marie Smith, the assistant cashier, 
have both rendered efficient service. 

Morris W. Eunes, Tredsurer. 
GEORGE F. SUTHERLAND, Assistant Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 


MISSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1930 


SCHEDULE A 


BOARD OBLIGATIONS 


NNER ES Geers eek ouc) oi RAO Fees SN Das eT CeCe on $50,000 .00 
DEHCTEA et ce Scone on Ae es DE COE ee 43,218.81 


SCHEDULE B-I 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1. Executive 


a. Corresponding Secretaries’ Office............. $22,523 .00 
b. Associate Secretaries’ Office................. 21,492.00 
c. Recording Secretary and Research Office...... 14,584.00 
2. General Office 
FAN Oe Oh etree ec cati eee Erere Pi sORA sick one tnthe Poi 15,000.00 
SHARE ee ke te eee ee ee ee 1,300.00 
ce: Reception: Clerk. i 2c... ts tee secre ek 2,644.00 
ad. stenographers:and) Clerks i.) pigeon eee ena 7,464.00 
PRN ain bb atau, Maren ars tren oe Ret oe eastern AS re ae 5,810.00 
fs “POTbErStE Sire Sine as ctevere oo Cie eto ee oss Ca oe eet 3,198.00 
Gs MPOStAE Hoc aewarct os. cp oene atte noe eee ne 4,500.00 
h. Telephone and Telegraph................... 2,400.00 
1; Insurances Fak cov eetaits: Cher eee en 1,000.00 
in Ontice Suppliesia. san. 2 oe ct aor ee a Pa eee 2,500.00 
k-Alncidentals Ris 4a pee. = See cues eee eee 1,000.00 
3. Board and Committee Meetings..........:........ 8,000 00 
4. Treasurer 
at Treasurer's, Office: 42.6 ah erie eee 16,826.00 
b. Accountant and Cashier’s Office.............. 29,635.00 


c. Auditing, Bonding and Safeguarding Securities 3,000.00 
d. Purchasing, Shipping and Transportation (one 
FOUL) sistem hake kort eh 4,001.00 


CREDIT 
Income from Permanent Fund................. 


otal General Administration sn seers ee ates 


SCHEDULE B-II 
EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


iy Wesignatedtincomes: 282 .c.. see rotten $19,316.00 
Devivepalge xpensega-irs thor ewe Oe. ts Sas 4,076.00 
See MieldsCultivatson cia: cepeceths sees ete Gee 32,281.00 
4S Cultivation htavel acs accredit akeesa sree cee 10,500.00 
SU Publicationsmmes tie. see ee eatin Gone 12,650.00 
6.Generall'Conterence Expenses... 9.ha..ss ss. es sees 1,000.00 
CREDIT 


Income from Permanent Fund................. 


Total ducationvandseromotion'...esl.cseeeee en eee 


$93,218.81 


$166,877 .00 
9,100.00 


$157,777 .00 


$79,823 .00 
$4,900.00 


$74,923 .00 
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SCHEDULE B-III 
WORLD SERVICE COOPERATING STAFF EXPENSE 


Board’s Share Cooperating Staff Expense.............. $177,581.94 
SCHEDULE C 
INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSIONS 
Fete aE E TSOP TC 5) 5 5) 51 Slay: a is even’ e view sis dnbduweeseoesse vas $50,000 
Stacie Pee 5. 5 5. a oust'bi di pple: Gime 6.0% acdieie'e.@ vvaesscuweas 25,000 
Cooperation Fund: 
Foreign Missions Conference..............-.00055 $6,096 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America....... 2,800 
Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 
See oases so hse taielis vas ov sles eee ee 2,500 
Liberia Advisory Committee................00000- 1,000 
NRE ely el eae ea dione val 6d WG. ne ve ¥ fe mucocele 150 
PORATION ANRCICA. ... leslie. <alstilats ia aie’ «laste ddgww es 100 
Institute Of \Affican Languages..............s000- 200 
African Christian Literature Bureau.............. 250 
China Christian Student Association............... 300 
Central Office China Union University............ 786 
Anglo-American Community Churches............ 600 
Agricultural Missions Association................- 50 
 S 14,832 
PirCme Perea PTANSPOLTATION. ....0..05 050 cc cee ee set scnnsawenenns 12,003 
ea MEE ECU L 2147, ole oo sh eravv avers dig.vis, 9. 0 s.9 0.e.« c'ees wag dg vars axe 7,088 
Hd eT ST SECERAAC TIN © 1, vse, Sats bh oA chernjeraneneeha {32d'OC oa ® Abiapeln, <4 4a ce en 7,241 
NNN TRE EEP MEN TSTONS ELS o'5 sik a'r inks ove cis 00 3,00 ol ve nose 6G ease esis neces 1,000 
a EE AOMIN TOS EG 5) 6 sits + civ eG alvihs vs de neciavee ene eacencce 72,000 
$189,164 
PervoumemiiratiineODUSATIONS......0.. 000s cceccrscerececesreucvcs 3,000 
Petite Seam TREE SSUILI NCAT 9 01S) cu aasih ois: sasasp Javan shes vigininyn sae anjeeb ow amannes 1,000 
UC CMESCMO MEIN AIC «soc ic5c sss ook es reece ctscganueeacucencest 1,100 
PGPAMPINOITECE ADPLOPTatioNs.... co.cc. sec ccc ce eccevactees $194,264 
SCHEDULE D 


DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS—RECURRING ITEMS 


, DIVISION ONE—EASTERN ASIA 
Central China 


ORS GEE HSE) 6[0 91 i $37,253 
Work Peesrioee inciades $217 Permanent Fund 
“CLR SYER EL. noc OE ee eee 14,805 
$52,058 
Chengtu 
IMUES (0) «2h 79) Sh) 646) 4 Sa 14,892 
Work egos incleaes $146 Permanent Fund 
ME OMOMEUR 8 She fava gis ccie ores howeele cegssws 6,589 
——— 21,481 
Chungking 
IN SGGTOvI T/C? 000 16,196 
Work Operations Includes $140 Permanent Fund 
DOGO CMNMEP My Te ei ceiewecacacadeuaesasees 6,581 20 77 
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Foochow 
Missionary rep port siciyycci0ss ove oronare ss ayoyese wasn, 98 dim, ou $42,238 
Work Operations—Includes $2,520 Permanent Fund 
TRNOIURE apeciet oy a:'p Jey a idcake byeteciitete &. crouse cana a ae hi a 8,986 
Hinghwa 
Missionary Supportincscs. 1s 0 sod vee bots noeren 19,955 
Work Operations—Includes $576 Permanent Fund 
I by lalos «(PPAR NN INCI iris Ay, ci choocoreirpohch catpeca peck 4,158 
Kiangsi 
Missionary Support—Includes $1,326 Permanent 
Bund [noomey: vias os cons senace em an onan 26,004 
Work Operations—Includes $1,107 Permanent Fund 
TCO 7 1 ay sivere oe scaCea win pelataaiead eral Ota S pheias, muaeres 10,891 
North China 
Missionary Support—Includes $433 Permanent 
Bistd LAgomes a4. Cre eae AA Al cok ohare 49,897 
Work Operations—Includes $8,467 Permanent Fund 
Te COrtié epi iii # otelarer avd nial eer ean oh apenas Ree aD 15,161 
Shantung 
Missionary Stpportt.;.tiiedie sce x faweae rena eee 11,475 
Work Operations—Includes $1,545 Permanent Fund 
LEVCOTNG is Fy os oC LED DAA RAE nee 5,714 
South Fukien 
Misslotiaey Sup pont ass pod unineme nit n nite 7,345 
Work Operations—Includes $249 Permanent Fund 
ICONS Te ANe ley a yrs doBroanieve taieisis aversd praceeasstoner eV cua? 2,274 
Yenping 
Missionary Support—Includes $300 Permanent 
Aah bate Laila (e! hao) FANE Rae R IN Mien Miia Root seth er nny ee 10,798 
Work Operations—Includes $259 Permanent Fund 
Tecire aire cy Nite enaleh ate tote re aecre ia temte ae, raat 3,778 
China Connectional 
IMigmlONGI SWOMOttnae wiles ieieew v1 am onerpeemnnacaists 2,420 
Works: Opera tioniginie.csy vids satis ghobe Mie ete nsteante: 12,807 
China Union Universities—Work Operations 
AH ol Ee Cr Ahct eo eh rate are Ete o Gc 
Nanking—Includes $5,000 Permanent Fund Income............ 
SOMO i Oe inyiain vlb dota lv hymen elaay GTR lennL lay oo] times os 
Weeat CM i ciiaiviniss ev ehoaneah). 9 Spauedece eli Meal olde’ +s ou setn4 ln 
Total for China 
Missionary Support—Includes $2,059 Permanent 
ak h(p\o Led Palsc) 00)— ir Raa Ee cera OLE RC RRM LST rors cata $238,473 
Work Operations—Includes $20,226 Permanent 
TCU LEMS EASO Wt sy i widard on lawatalatayern udeae an seebaerenes 112,244 
Japan 
AMEET opal hg 1k 0) oe) ste PERLE MERCER REIe DETER athe Lach 53,626 
Work Operations—Includes $299 Permanent Fund ri 
THGOMOMAWR Theyre e eevee, Rehiennte ‘in eaten 41,231 | 
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$51,224 


24,113 


36,895 


65,058 


17,189 


9,619 


350,717 


94,857 
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Korea 
eae RARVMOUOPON as cuss ue see sindmanereesci eas 
Work Operations—Includes $1,820 Permanent Fund 
Wifeo lo... deo SS aS ae pe een eae 


Manchuria 


DOU MOMMIEECNTIS 65,5 cpa cg ceca docs cava wkwnwere yee ols 


Chosen Christian College 


AMT AOTIG 5c cdine he ceca dane actu aasaeeacens 


Severance Union Medical College 


UE EROTSEVENS 8 5 tage ye 6s/o nia sajscevs 4% 4$.4 bd¥ a gareaees 


Total for Japan and Korea 
PE GMAMOMD DOLE yc ccs cc casein k besa eeies cence 
Work Operations—Includes $2,119 Permanent Fund 
SMES of (oho, colle, cd's Se fol wis de 91 s'n.0 ss 


Total for Eastern Asia 
Missionary Support—Includes $2,059 Permanent 
RPIEEING 0 < o tthtek Penh be ek alee e Rodis 
Work Operations—Includes $22,346 Permanent 
UME MMMTINO cg Fake 0.6 spy sie seu na wae crass bens 


$57,591 
22,849 


|B a Bg 
70,200 


349,690 
182,444 


DIVISION TWO—SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Malaya 
Missionary Support—Includes $1,075 Permanent 
NEN 0 oli a ale h dina) os « obds vie esl 
Work Operations—Includes $2,763 Permanent Fund 
AREER fe ssn 'e, Sreyarerh REMI apN Meo USWA a rt 


Sumatra 
PRE OD ATRPOUDDOL es sins ds oe vibe sea ce oe eee Sees 
Work Operations—Includes $14 Permanent Fund 
STE TELL.» ety Ne AR Ge ea ellie anor ale aa 


Philippine Islands 
PAUP DOL Ts. 0% dekh clateth pases hwees 
Work Operations—Includes $626 Permanent Fund 
NEE ico, o)sts ise shave. sicier a: tela dy eae sue 


Total for Southeastern Asia 
Missionary Support—Includes $1,075 Permanent 
hate) Lay SRS a a 


NIMES MEE ale. 5, Ficea AVE lepsderouscasajorafe iveteie on, Suan’ 


$21,690 
7,800 


28,900 
8,205 


26,500 
7,700 


77,090 
23,705 


DIVISION THREE—SOUTHERN ASIA 


Bengal 
MSSM VADUIP DOLE» » cloves 00s « ecexecs cues tiacdle vores s ecsteww 
Work Operations—Includes $529 Permanent Fund 
RS ge csich e's 6) ss Scie aleltienac te8 pies wiues wes 


Bombay 
IVATETSTESTE 97 (S000) 956) 9 ORR RRR CERO a ae a 
Work inca $524 Permanent Fund 
LUGO ic teed o cies sc gids veces cens 


$20,670 
879 


16,500 
524 


457 


$80,440 
1,370 
4,000 
750 


181,417 


532,134 


$29,490 


37,105 


34,200 


100,795 


$21,549 


17,024 
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Burma 
Missionanyas apport. ssc aeweteractelc anes ser ema 
Work Operations—Includes $108 Permanent Fund 
Tticoiie ep es. aia es Ml oaare oo niermmcstemee ere serra 


Central Provinces 


Missionary Supports «cS icc aeieets soles -io hee ae 

Work Operations—Includes $1,031 Permanent Fund 

INCOME. a5 doc.cctes Agia seo algal ain mnie Mien cael ae 
Gujarat 


INISSIONATY SUP POLU ter ctaleye cess Ele ie OL ere eet 
Work Operations—Includes $1,217 Permanent Fund 


UE cYc0) 10 Rees aoe a Rice anita acto come 7 ges bie cc 
Hyderabad 

Missionary Support—Includes $225 Permanent 

Fand Incomes... .\desaasteet thee saat 

Work Operations—Includes $6,597 Permanent Fund 

Gales) sl CMRI Oe Man Are ic Gani 


Indus River 


Missionary SUpPPOLbs sass «sacl ss sects es No eerie : 


Work Operations—Includes $330 Permanent Fund 
INCOME? Wick soc SSR beh ee eae nets Sonne wieceeeae 


Lucknow 
NUssionary SUppOrt..<.sectele cetoeie seers ee ene emt 
Work Operations—Includes $508 Permanent Fund 
i Gave o} cl Meee ene are mn MES MENS IG Sad 55.6 56 


North India 
Missionary Support—Includes $960 Permanent 
Band Income snag cionuice aie che eee ro oan een 
Work Operations—Includes $3,767 Permanent Fund 
IM GOMe sas Py sere ve we-tcoreen atone ehichat is eitiete ets eas ierai 


Northwest India 
Nissionary Supporters. canes else ie cree eee ee 
Work Gee ae $3,474 Permanent Fund 
INCOME sss Fok Re EN nce scenes 


South India 
Missionarysoupports... esse cose s orice ee mee te 
Work Operations—Includes $775 Permanent Fund 
Income..... RR eter 6 wis SAE IS he ISIC SNE Cae eee 


India General 
Missionary SUppOLtasicccisc +. clues cee coals eR ete 
Work Operations—Includes $15 Permanent Fund 
Incomesnetemenrcutitet ccs tees come eerie 


Lucknow Christian Collese 
MISSIONAFYZSONODOLLS esi a exqls ahel= 1 lars o siecoe oem 
Work Opener ee $2,379 Permanent Fund 
INCOME Lovage ois clears ete oe Sa io ak Mem cute 


39,900 
23,767 


19,820 
12,174 


21,200 
1,875 


21,100 
14,600 


19,820 
9,900 
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$25,351 


20,731 


15,817 


27,997 


27,458 


28,508 


63,667 


31,994 


23,075 


35,700 


29,720 
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India Methodist 1 Steam College 


TSSOMIANMIEUATIOLD . ba s.o eco eer c cs ccvccdescncsess $12,800 
Work eres Includes $4,653 Permanent Fund 


EEE, oss coke hve bs kar deensaveneee 5,618 


Total for Southern Asia 
Missionary Support—Includes $1,185 Permanent 


NEMIIEEEESEITcs Cp se s,cv cca se bee eb ese deeec 297,680 
Work Operations—Includes $25,907 Permanent 


EES MEGF. 15 15. 2 5 fo pod od a eva @ 9k 0% s¢iptes even’ o 2 89,329 


DIVISION FOUR—AFRICA, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


Angola 
DISET MOLIDOLL «3 ovis is. cs cr ilbine e 68 bee liegewarsis $20,000 
Work Operations—Includes $1,358 Permanent Fund 
os 6 claves kin oe 8 eaten nod waecye 2,260 
Congo 
Missionary Support—Includes $2,250 Permanent 
ESTAS ES 250 3.7 dia a xa rola ce (owe aww Ne > @ dela ew 23,800 
Work Operations—Includes $3,000 Permanent Fund 
sag 56> op bb ale nina auenea na» 4,850 
Liberia 
CUO METMOLIP DOLL. so ee) sei soe eiendidees vuive aces 18,000 
Work Operations—Includes $322 Permanent Fund 
lS ee rece 10,950 
Rhodesia 
MMC OT osc e.ccin ns leas iereee cece s viene 21,000 
Work Operations—Includes $202 Permanent Fund 
Rae aR PME dr, <a/sl'p davatels od Soe Be 6 oe oes a 3,550 
Southeast Africa 
UR OUONESOTDOTG 3c5.0oce.ciec.s sce sot veer enwnes 22,000 
Work ee viciades $343 Permanent Fund 
ERE MERE fecils svesoybss plisye cb ieie eos #snves'e @¥ diggs oie 1,350 
Total for Africa 
Missionary Support—Includes $2,250 Permanent 
Ee EMETCESTTUC Ted ols, vie vie oo oievernlae ee s¥cs.e Cass oles 104,800 
Work Operations—Includes $5,225 Permanent Fund 
EER PEEP Ie 6) 6. 5 600i ovale ace due) 4,628 ee Wiese 22,960 
DIVISION FIVE—LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico 
Jn ost ines AS 0) 60g eee $6,000 
Work Operations—Includes $405 Permanent Fund 
SERED PR e525 isis tials Susie ce sv oleee se sea so 43,125 
ig ropa & 
RAE UVROMOUOLU viele a old sina bie so elaut ee 6ersieeaaees 11,50 
\icovdls, Qysiciaho (yc: 2 te a rr 11,450 
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$18,418 


387,009 


$22,260 


28,650 


28,950 


24,550 


23,350 


127,760 


$49,125 


22,950 
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North Andes 
Missionany support... sc sos. cek hes hen sere 
Work Operations—Includes $188 Permanent Fund 
LTGCOME eMac ce be Sine ee COE a Cre Meee 


Bolivia 
IMassionary  SUpPOTt. .ckiea wasemin cate ieieetacie ented 
Work Operations... :/.&. ieee sctue sto lteerohieaatt tas 


Chile 
Missionary Supports. «este e he et eee heen 
Work Operations—Includes $100 Permanent Fund 
A aclovanl = eeetinTts Hin ee ARTA tC yer cc oC Sign ood f 


Eastern South America 
Wlissionary, Support serps yee e eee) serie eee 
Work Operations—Includes $500 Permanent Fund 
Incomes». isiccssnyeris Sea eee Rane ee 


Santiago College 


Missionary: OUppOnbe er easier, ore circa elt teee oe eae eee 


South America General 
Missionary Supportaemaceomee cic t cine heen meee 
Work Opetationsiy.:..:. cpatatctetiestaieee nile Aielen tae eee 


Total for Latin America 
Missionaryaoupportns seeks ee neeee eicekn ieee 
Work Operations—Includes $1,193 Permanent Fund 
TiGorries vA ete Mh Gye Sher crsratenlne sata sete ah aeee terme 


DIVISION SIX—EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


STOCKHOLM AREA 
Baltic and Slavic 


Worki@perations 7c. anne aa Meee & OnE ce eae 


Denmark 


WiOriO mer abiOniss tr wat. crevesetede eerie eatae en aie Ree ae ee 


Finland 


Wiorke Operations... Ws sitet eo emits te 4 5 eee eae eee 


Finland-Swedish 


Work Opeérations.....5..: 2, eae, ihe 5 ene 


Norway 


Wiork Operations. ... : <2: a ick Seeeieteee nie eile ee eke 


Sweden 


Work Operationsvieschinned sacw oo eRe Coben eae 
Theological Seminary Gothenburg..................+.+0-- 


Russia 


Wiork/Operations:..., 22S 8A: SEs Gobo ee Bee 


Total for Stockholm Area 


Wrork!@perations )-0".. t./c:8* sad eae eae 


ZURICH AREA 
Austria 


Worki@petationss ri. ciiisicites devas: soit delete wares te 


Northeast Germany 


WrorkiOperavionsrcias. «> citide sn s.¢ sniek ay etiems cee ener 
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$13,650 

14,200 
$27,850 

11,500 

12,625 
24,125 

16,500 

23,600 
40,100 

11,000 

39,150 
50,150 
ee 1,200 

9,950 

4,600 : 

14,550 

81,300 

148,750 
230,050 

se 

ere $10,000 
Pre), 8,100 
ee 5,750 
eta 4,100 
. eae 10,000 
RSnc pe: 6,800 
ae: 5,000 
coe 4,000 
eral $53,750 
Bs $6,500 
rice. 6,000 


eis 
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Northwest Germany 


Soap ERIRMIC RNS coos Tac oF) s30N oc «ida d Adie. niarsinve'e\eiaye-a ee 


South Germany 


Bad mm oa. 5.g stercig) Fe S6isis ie, w 00 », So wale e),9/0)0'e 8 


Southwest Germany 


Work Operations............. CMe SS eae ar ane 


Frankfort Theological Seminary 
Work Operations—Includes $300 Permanent Fund 


ER no. bicrn wy Adleys «cis soa viatsleuia eels ania 


Hungary 


ASIN ar. cok Feist xis» «ahh d> FRI 4 alps beiwin'> 


Switzerland 


RO EEARIATE OHOSIE icici a ps 0 «oa wise x als oe, wd wan kvin wiles 


Total for Zurich Area 
Work Operations—Includes $300 Permanent Fund 


crs A ee Re ee, 


PARIS AREA 
Jugo-Slavia 


BARTERI OT AMOUG 5 as ce sny bees is tae eee velop ewenee 


Bulgaria 


IRR FOCI Fe gin-f%5 8.655.515 6.5 9 vw 10% 'n Causa (0 aaa 


France 
EMIMEEN AC IODOLG sc. 5s sy c's «+o 9s sustotniale aie als 3 ele oh 
Work Operations—Includes $2,500 Permanent Fund 


IP 5) 556-5 o osiius ww.mi lbjejn Bahia we 08 oe 


Italy 
Se LES ELSDIOLG 5 0.2 fof Aes teciausix ne we nee se eed 
MEMO RCINOUIG sre ts. sieve ise teininle des ees vie.ee sss 


Monte Mario 
Missionary Support—Includes $1,000 Permanent 


TTR ERC OTIC cyte Sere se ai's) le ue ata: oak edd Chelle lel v Bhs 
Work Operations—Includes $1,039 Permanent Fund 


North Africa 
ONE Se OVI 9° \ S00 0) 60) 61 ae ee eee ee 
Work is a $304 Permanent Fund 


Dae Tis ES S858’ Srivinnigy bytes able ny ssa. depo\Gig -0°0 Wo ns 


Madeira Islands 


ROS ACAOS Netaics cntisis 5 alo ui aoatnn apes bie wing wae dialed 


Spain 


Ma TOMES ria) irae) suey sia 8 Fae le) Sine. acereie Gio sje 4s 


Area General 


hous (Q) oye 2) lo) et ee 


Total for Paris Area 
Missionary are $1,000 Permanent 


Europe General Office 


$7,650 
31,300 


2,900 
50,800 


34,150 


Missionary Support.......... 2.15. ses cece sees eee e teen eee 
‘his amount is under the direction of the Executive Committee 
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$4,930 
2,030 
6,340 


4,000 
7,000 
1,500 


$38,300 


$9,000 
7,000 


38,950 


53,700 


9,750 


43,450 
1,000 
4,825 

800 


168,475 


1,000 
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Total for Europe and North Africa 
Missionary Support—Includes $1,000 Permanent 


IG PINCOMe sc netn 5 hee ee cite ORE eee $35,150 
Work Operations—Includes $4,141 Permanent Fund 
AM COME hrs a cele oie athe eter To ee ee 226,375 
———— $261,525 
Total Direct Appropriations for All Fields 
Missionary Support—Includes $7,570 Permanent 
Eric: Ineom Gist ziis acisc se tees neal e OIE 945,710 
Work Operations—Includes $62,215 Permanent : 
Hunde TncOmeivacccs oc ts oe eee 693,563 
ee 059,273 
NON-RECURRING ITEMS 
SCHEDULE E 
Field Projects Fund... cy 0.0.06. dscns dado m nisin ee ole oe ooo $92,750.00 
SCHEDULE F 
Designated Giits Adjustment Fund......2...-.-..-5 «<0 1 eeeeeeen $29,858.81 
Motal Regular Appropriations. «2.1... <0 «ieee ee eee $2,459,646 . 56 
CONDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 
To be disbursed as received and to the extent of such receipts. 
SCHEDULE G 
Designated Gifts for Non-Recurring Items.:....-...... +s «ene $254,169.91 
SCHEDULE H 
Wesignated Gifts for Recurring Items. 9...0.... 0s =e sie elon $500,789.83 
SCHEDULE I 
Reduction in Direct Appropriations from 1929.................6- $143,923 .00 
SCHEDULE J 
Gothenburg Theological Seminary 24.0... -e% ne + a> es 6 eee $25,000.00 
SCHEDULE K 
Work in Spain (Alicante and Seville). 0.2.2). aes 26 eee $4,500.00 
SCHEDULE L 
Building in @ran, North Africa ss. cic. ose ococ-eueclccss ote een $15,000.00 
Total ‘Conditional Appropriations: .....- 42. «+11 $943,382.74 


Total Regular and Conditional Appropriations...............+.000- $3,403,029 .30 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


of the 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


OFFICERS 


President 
Mrs. THoMAS NICHOLSON, 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 


Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. FREDERICK F. Linpsay, 25 Seymour Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. FRANCIS J. McConnett, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large 
Mrs. Witi1am Fraser McDowe 1, 2107 Wyoming Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. OrvILLE N. TOwNSEND, 1776 Norwood Road, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary 
Mes. H. H. Woorkrver, 3511 Rodman St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer 
Miss Fiorence Hooper, 30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimove, Md. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Chairman 
Mrs. Francis J. McConNneELL 


Secretary 
Mrs. L. L. Townuey, 323 Beech Ave., Wyoming, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member ex-officio 
Mrs. THOMAS NICHOLSON, President 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Mrs. C. M. McConnE LL, 65 Parker St., Newton Center, Mass. 
Mrs. Grorce A. Witson, 820 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss ExvizaserH R. Benper, Assistant, Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Miss Carrie JAy CARNAHAN, 400 Shady Ave., EB. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Juniet H. Knox, Assistant, 7320 Brighton Road, Ben Avon, Ta. 
Mrs. HB. L. Harvey, 1626 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. R. L. Tuomas, 1231 EB. McMillan St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. C. ©. Pratr, Associate, 2946 Montclair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss EH. L. Srnciarr, 328 8. Douglas Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
Mrs. J. M. Avann, Assistant, 4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. Ranpotpu S. Beart, Mount Ayr, Iowa 
Mrs. Orrts Moore, Assistant, St. Ansgar, Iowa 
Mrs. L. R. Peer, 607 Wesley Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Hryra M. Warson, 1701 S. Seventeenth St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Mrs. S. FRANK Jonnson, 788 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Mrs. ©. W. Henverson, 1253 BH. Park St., Portland, Ore. 


Miss FLoreENce Hooper, Treasurer. 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


November 13, 1929. 


To the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Annual Session at Portland, Oregon. 


Gentlemen : 

At its recent session held in Columbus, Ohio, the General Execu- 
tive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church approved for the year 1930 regular ap- 
propriations totalling $2,347,010, and special appropriations totalling 
$299,000, a grand total of $2,646,010. This is $149,189.54 less than 
the receipts of 1929 and $248,199.75 more than appropriations of 
1929. The total collections of 1929 were $2,795,199.54. These include 
large bequests and many, though by no means all, of the one hundred 
and twelve $1,000 Sixtieth Anniversary Gifts. The fundamentally en- 
couraging thing is that, aside from these large items, Conference col- 
lections have maintained the high standard of previous years. 


A comparison of the 1929 and 1930 appropriations follows: 
1929 1930 Regular 1930 Special 


IMGSSIONATIES .. Oden nce revepate nets ie ee $720,219:00. $711,609:50 eee 
CurrentewWorks csp coe een aria. 1,122,389.25 $1,144,922.50 $84,000.00 
Buildings and Non-recurring........... 222,358.00 168,397.00 65,000.00 
Exchange Reservesso..<.adaeoen deen. « 32,477.50 41,702.00” Sees 
Retirement Fund Endowment.......... 91,791.00 44,850.00 100,000.00 
PNITOWANGCES ants hiceaele acenteke tine ee ne 36,000.00 38,000.00) Saeeeees 
Pénsioneurehasesnenias antes at. 35,156.00 47,591.00 50,000.00 
Studentedidt miei .vecmese cere mes 5,750.00 5,750.00) teeter aioe 
Administrative Expense............... 131,669.50 141, 254,00 eee = 
International Departmenthi-e 5). Gee) ie ee 2,984.00- © ete aes 5 


$2,397,810.25 $2,347,010.00 $299,000.00 


The apparent increase in current work appropriations does not 
indicate increased appropriations to conferences, but represents in- 
creases in general contingency items for the foreign field, such as emer-. 
gency travel of missionaries, grants for illness, also a branch deficit on 
foreign work and a slight increase in the funds for library service and 
literary work. 

One entirely new item appears—an appropriation of $2,934 for 
promotion of the new International Department. The object of this 
department is: 


_ 1. To make intensive study of possibilities of development of women’s 
missionary organizations in the countries to which the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is related. 
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2. To promote such development wherever possible by literature, itin- 
eraries of missionaries and nationals and such other methods as shall be 
best adapted to the countries concerned, leaving the out-working of actual 
plans and methods of organization to the national Christian women who 
have the vision of world evangelism. 

3. To keep constantly before the missionaries of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society by such methods as shall seem best, the impor- 
tance of creating in the girls in their schools and the women and girls of 
the younger churches, an eager desire to spread the gospel in their own 
lands and in the “regions beyond.” 

4. To study with Methodist women who are organized, or who desire 
organization, such common problems as the choice of missionary fields, 
the training of missionary candidates and other questions of comity as 
they arise. 

5. To publish such leaflets and articles in the “Friend” and elsewhere 
as shall cause the women of Methodism throughout the world parish to 
realize both their responsibility for the unevangelized regions of their own 
and other lands, and their increasing interdependence and fellowship in 
service in bringing the gospel to the whole world. 
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In accordance with the provisions of the Discipline of 1928, Para- 
graph 477, Sec. 3, the appropriations of the Woman’s' Foreign Mission- 
ary Society are herewith reported to the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) 


FLORENCE HOOPER, 


Treasurer. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1930 


(Subject to minor adjustments not affecting the grand total) 


Buildings and 


Current High Grade 
Missionaries Work Workers 
Africa 
ISOLDE co nn a eee $5,900.00 Oa LOROO Se sears. asta 
TRoS er S213) 0) Be ee 18,150.00 13,051.00 $518.00 
Sloittdcrenieicgs\ Gatco 6,350.00 SLO5S 00" =~ elt fea. 
$30,400.00 $20,302.50 $518.00 
Asia 

LESSMDERED. io 5 ge $14,600.00 $14,289.00 $175.00 

China 
(Creais: veil Claltat: $27,125.00 $29,045.00 500.00 
Cerotate Wie CHINA), 4%. iio fleve ete 11,000.00 21,825.00 1,525.00 
@hungking, W.China.........:... 12,600.00 16,620.00 800.00 
BIST DIS a Se SIE 42,055.00 42,702.50 4,550.00 
Hwa Nan Eee eit se aadomeech ors CH7O:00 ». \aeseeiter es 
Je Caavel T3822), A Oe Renee 18,875.00 22,998.00 550.00 
GLU ci le ss siisleteiens ee eceie aves» 23,480.00 44,635.00 1,750.00 
IN(GiF Nel (Cath ere 36,917.00 31,562.00 2, 975.00 
(SUPRA? cc Ce en ee 9,800.00 O13 90:00 silaipetsinuerale oi. 
V0 oot ee ea 5,550.00 TO! G3 2476. peakrah) te tages +. « 
(iin, (enc i”  2e 9,017.00 2,261.00 
Meena eet MPee Weave cic stalut ht ees ne $187,402.00 $244,897.25 $14,911.00 
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Current 
Missionaries Work 
India 
Bengal ae eee. acu. cae eee tor $19,725.00 $25,340.00 
Bombayarcc de jo4 4ccis ee ae ecrn 17,904.20 24,563.00 
GentralsProvincesii.n,:. aie chee eee 17,250.00 32,465.50 
Git art Sabie: oki nisi ale Dee ee 12,329.40 32,770.50 
PiyGderabacss.cvaz atone seer 12,800.00 34,988.50 
TduswRiver s..ccnesrpe se esas etna 17,000.00 25,389.00 
Isabella Thoburn College.......... 13,350.00 12,222.00 
Weacknow eircssuaten waar eke 22,690.00 34,752.00 
Norbit diastase. eenciaaes cree sree ee 34,000.00 85,358.00 
INortiiwestelucdiass cscs: ei ere eee 28,400.00 58,573.50 
SOUL (ndiaip oo see eee 21,200.00 44,820.50 
Tndia Generalean 2 Poet ee oe ee ee 16,051.00 
ERotalle se atcctack cra spencer $216,648.60 $427,293.50 
Japan 
KB astJapaiils savers anki eyaree tee $20,650.00 $57,016.00 
Wiestalapatl S-.toacns epocae eee Aoriee 24,741.70. 38,479.00 
AE Otalls tent: ac eee hace eee $45,391.70 $95,495.00 
RONEA reac sia Een es mee ere RE ORS $65,800.00 $100,195.00 
INIT ENE ene: Set armen SG ORME oy Cue 31,500.00 22,124.00 
Netherlands Indies............ ee 6,800.00 6,333.00 
Philippine Islandsh=..as crys neti $24,250.00 $28,150.00 
Europe 
IBulgarianccsotee te cacti: ater tie reare: $5,125.00 $7,256.00 
Central Europe... cieka$sspace eee pea ee 1,370.00 
Brancetes. sasuke ects ie eee 2,150.00 9,730.00 
Tipalype ws: h clivctete meee Seer howe eben 3,400.00 7,150.00 
Nort ieAtri ca turn cia cneteueyaresre eeienrres 13,000.00 13,880.00 
UN OENV ALY oir tisieus, b iaotiecasersl ak mieeeer a mameaan | Note ca eere ers 50.00 
dhotals'y.% siits-ae ac. 6 ee eee $23,675.00 $39,436.00 
Latin America 
astern South America... oc. cures $18,416.70 $25,219.00 
MEXICO Sty SEER oc ie os Sc Re 22,800.00 42,394.00 
INOGbhpAnd es amanvaccisucthucieeevecin 5,000.00 4,482.00 
MO Gall Siyercte sat oven kane $46,216.70 $72,095.00 
Total Missionaries Assigned to Con- 
FET ETICE Stee ey to, dusts ois js nbexcie asco eee $692,684.00 $1,070,611.25 
Missionaries Not Yet Assigned to Con- 
PENEDCES Eater ueran: Loewe acne nena einen 18,925.50) |. Seer 
Buildings Not Yet Assigned to Confer- 
ENCES Soptetblate cuss shes sche cee  Saemtie O arene 
Miscellaneous disbursements direct to 
Foreign Field (Library Service, Liter- 
ary Work, Foreign Contingencies, 
Branch deficit on Foreign Work, Gen- 
etal Roreisiticemis) Wer clea see ctw cccms” Meee tae ae $74,311.25 
Pxchangeeslwesenvenrm tac yocstes cacti st eet citimeentts 41,702.00 


Total Appropriations direct to Foreign Field.. 


ee cr ary 


[1929 


Buildings and 
High Grade 
Workers 


fee w eww eee 


$43,508.00 


$2,340.00 
1,500.00 


$3,840.00 


$46,395.00 


a ed 


er er) 


coe reer eae 
eee ree e wee 
ey 


eee ee ee eee 


ed 


$16,000.00 


$132,147.00 


ee mee ee eee 


a ry 
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Retirement Fund 


CESSES Sg $44,850.00 
aia TEER yee fo. ss vie a aise « 8\0's 4 <>. ee 47,591.00 
OEE ool cies vis, ww. sie lole wikis a ntolaye nev 0 38,000.00 
viele 0 i eo 5,750.00 
dtivemanmomns Mepartment..........0.cee ees eeces 2,934.00 
Gmiictration and Promotion..............0.05% 141 254. 00 
Appropriations from Emma E. Dickinson Estate.................. 
(Retirement Fund Endowment (1929)............... $100,000.00 
emo aircnases (1929)... 0.0... cece ween eecevcs 50.000.00 
PGMS (1928-29)... ce ee ne ee eee oe 84,000.00 
Board of Foreign Missions for Work for Women and 
(OPO eR Scart rolse wealc1y (cr: 15,000.00 
Aoyama Theological Seminary, Tokyo, Japan...... 25,000.00 
Woman’s Christian College of Japan.............. 25,000.00 
AO Piers ini een 5, xs ORS AS Hele ea bas wks as 
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$280,379.00 


$2,347,010.00 


$299,000.00 


$2,646,010.00 
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MISSION TREASURERS 


EASTERN ASIA 
China 


Foochow Area 
Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping, South Fukien—Rey. W. A. Main, P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


Peking Area 
North China, Shantung (Rey. P. O. Hanson), Chengtu West China: 
Chungking West China—Reyv. W. A. Main. 
Mr. O. J. Krause, Sub-Treasurer, Peking. 
Rey. O. G. Starrett, Sub-Treasurer, Chengtu, West China. 
Shanghai Area 
Central China, Kiangsi—Rey. W. A. Main. 


Japan and Korea 
Seoul Area 


Japan—Rey. F. N. Scott, 9 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 
Korea—Dr. J. D. Van Buskirk, 34, Teido, Seoul. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Singapore Area 
Malaya—Rey. J. F. Peat, 4 Fort Canning Road, Singapore. 
Sumatra—Rey. A. V. Klaus, Medan, Sumatra. 
Philippine Islands—Rev. E. 8. Lyons, 442 Avenida Rizal, Manila. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
India and Burma 


Bangalore Area 
Burma—Rey. C. H. Riggs, 256 Creek St., Rangoon. 
Hyderabad—Rey. John Patterson, Vikarabad. 
South India—Rev. H. F. Hilmer, 19 Mount Road, Madras. 


Bombay Area 
Bombay—Rey. A. N. Warner, Bombay. 
Gujarat—Rev. R. D. Bisbee, Baroda. f 
Indus River—Rev. Harle Rugg, Lahore. 


Calcutta Area 
Bengal—Rey. D. H. Manley, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta. 
Central Provinces—Dr. F. R. Felt, Jubbulpore. 
Lucknow—Rev. F. M. Perrill, Cawnpore. 


Delhi Area 
North India—Reyv. FE. M. Moffatt, Sitapur. ‘ } 
‘Northwest India—Reyv. S. W. Clemes, Delhi. 


AFRICA 


Capetown Area 
Angola—Dr. A. H. Kemp, Caixa 9, Malanje, Angola. 
Congo—Rey. J. E. Brastrup, Box 108, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo, via 
Capetown. 
Rhodesia—Rey. H. I. James, Umtali. 
Southeast Africa—Rev. K. M. Harkness, Box 41, Inhambane, P. BE. A. 


Liberia—Rey. R. L. Embree, Monrovia. 
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LaTIN AMERICA 


Mexico City Area 
Mexico—Rey. J P Hauser, Apartado, 115, Bis, Mexico City. 


Buenos Aires Area 
Bolivia—Mr. C. S. Bell, Casilla 9, La Paz. 
Central America—Rey. R. E. Marshall, Box 2007, Ancon, Canal Zone. 
Chile—Reyv. W. D. Carhart, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Hastern South America—Rey. A. F. Wesley, Lavalle 841, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
North Andes—Rey. C. W. Brewster, Apartado, 1386, Lima, Peru. 


EUROPE 


Stockholm Area 


Denmark—Rey. Herman Saermark, Kalundborg. 
Finland—Rev. J. W. Haggman, Helsingfors. 
Finland-Swedish—Rey. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors. 
Norway—Rey. Hinar Karlsen, St. Olaysgate 28, Oslo. 
Sweden—Rey. Albert Lofgren, Teguergatan 1, Waxjo. 
Baltic—Rey. Hans Soete, 15 Elizabeth St., Riga, Latvia. 
Russia—Rev. Karl Hurtig, Helsingfors, Finland. 


Paris Area 


Bulgaria—Rey. Pavel Todoroff, Lovetch. 

France—Rev. J. D. Townsend, 79 Denfert Rochereau, Paris. 

Italy—Rev. J. W. Maynard, Via Firenze 38, Rome. 

Jugo-Slavia—Rey. Wilhelm Lichtenberger, Deakova 47, Novi Sad. 
Spain—Mrs, A. D. Crawford, Villa Maria del Carmen, Calle Brazil, Seville. 
North Africa—Rev. E. F. Frease, Rue Joinville, Algiers. _ 


Zurich Area 


Austria—Rey. H. Bargmann, 14 Sechshanserstr. 56, Vienna VIII. 
Germany, Central—Rev. Johannes Hilpart, Bismarkstr. 12, Aue. 

Germany, Northeast—Rev. Alfred Hammer, Junkerstr. 5-6, Berlin. 
Germany, Northwest—Rev. Prnest Braunlich, Abendrothsweg 438, Hamburg. 
Germany, South—Rey. Jacob Hlfner, Bernsteinerstr. 7, Waiblingen. 
Germany, Southwest—Rev. Karl Jahnke, Karlstr. 49B., Karlsruhe. 
Hungary—Reyv. Martin Funk, Felso Erdoser 5, Budapest. 
Switzerland—Rey. R. Hrnst Grob, Muehlebachstr. 148, Zurich. 
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NEW MISSIONARIES 
of 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Who Went to Their Fields 
OCTOBER 31, 1928—NOVEMBER 1, 1929 


| 
| 
j 


zy : q ’ 
Fip.p Ee z t 5 2 E r 8 : 3 : 
Pitanimeee | & | Aiea Uo Ss 
Africa 1 1 2 
(oon 1 1 2 1 5 1 
Wolo. |) __- 1 1 2 4 
uc ioe 1 1 
Po 1 Raat. 2 
atin America.|........ 5 24 We 6} U7 a 1 3 
Wiotneswicd,........| 1 1 2 
Philippine Islands....... its. 1 2 fi 
Total for all fields. .... Pee LL 7 \ 85 1 3 1 4 


Ernest L. Sells, 8.V. Olga Eberle Sells, 
Newton Falls, O. ar Spee, Mans 
High School, Stouts- Deer Creek, Okla. High School, Hutch- 
ville, O., 16 : High School, Deer inson, Kan., '16 
‘Asbury Academy, 19 Creek, ’19 Business College, 
Asbury College, ’23 Asbury College, ’23 Hutchinson, 17 
Drew Theological Drew Seminary, ’27 Southwestern Col,, '23 
Seminary, ’27 Africa University of 
Kennedy School of Chicago, '29 


Missions, ’29 


Aion as Cae 
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George C. Basil, Maude Stanley Basil I, tockwell 
28 M.D. aati pee 2 ony i 
nnapolis, Md. igh School, Nor- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
High School, Annap- folk, Va. Oklahoma City Col- 
olis, 721 Maryland Institute of lege, ’20 
University of Mary- Art Ohio Wesleyan, '22 
land (Pharmacy) ’23 China Garrett, ’24 
and (Medicine) '27 China 
China 


Esther Beck Stock- Arthur G. Atkins Lois Rockey Atkins 
well, S.V. Jubbulpore, India Jubbulpore, India 
Lima, Ohio Local English Ohio Wesleyan, ’10 

Ewha Haktang, Schools, ’02 Massachusetts State 
Seoul, Korea, ’17 Harley Theological Normeal, ’ 
Franklin Academy, Seminary, '14 Chautauqua School of 
Franklin, Neb., ’19 India Nursing, ’18 
Ohio Wesleyan, 1924 A India 
China 


John W. Lincoln Beatrice Harvey Percy B. Bell, 8.V. 
Hingham Oentre Lincoln Pasco, Wash. 
Mags 2 Hingham Centre, High School, Ray- 
High School, Hing- 2 _Mass. mond, Wash., 121 
Hata Massel Girls’ High, Boston, 15 Oregon State College, 
eeaevard College 15 Faelten Pianoforte z 
tia School, Boston, 718 Garrett, '29 
Sargent School for Malaya 


Physical Education, ’21 
India 


1929] 


Robert M. Dickson, 


(Contract) 
"Congress Park, Ill. 
Blackburn College 
Academy, '22 
North Central Col- 
lege, ’27 
Malaya 


Gladys I. Herschell, 


Topeka, Kan. 
High School, Oak- 
land, Kan., 20 
Teachers’ roles ; 
Emporia, Kan., 

Bolivia 


Theodore K. Hofer, 


Plainfield, N 
High School, Pisin 


Dickinson College, "26 
Drew Theological 
eset , 29 
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George H. Everett 
(Contract) 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
High School, Saranac 
Lake, '17 
Clarkson College, 
Potsdam, ’21 
Biblical Seminary, 
New York City, '29 
Bolivia 


Frank Davies, S.V. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago Training 
School, ’26 
Illinois Wesleyan, '29 
Chile 


Lucille V, Leazer 
Madison, Neb. 
High School, me 

lock, Ia., 
Mornin "eis College, 


te, a op 24 
"Chile 


Sioux 


H. sl ard Fuller, 


S.V. 

Fife Lake, Mich. 
Albion College, '24 
Garrett, '29 

Bolivia 


Hazel Challis Davies, 
-N., S.V. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Michigan State 
Normal, ’21 and '26 
Chicago Training 
School, '25 
Brokaw School of 
Nursing, ’29 
Chile 


Benjamin H. Luebke 
Corvallas, Ore. 
High School, , routle, 

Wash., 
Oregon Agricultural 
ollege, '25 
Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, ’26 
Chile 
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Adelle Crowder 
Luebke 
El Monte, Cal. 
Preparatory School of 
Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute, ’25 
Tennessee Polytech- 
nic ane ate 27 
ile 


Althea L. Mitcheil 
Panama, Ill. 
Brown’s Business 
College, St. Louis, ’23 
Illinois State Normal, 


University of Illinois, 
29 


Chile 


Aleta Wolf, R.N. 
La Crosse, Kan. 
High School, Ken- 
sington, ’20 
Kansas Wesleyan, ’24 
Bethany Training 
School for Nurses, ’28 

eru 
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Leon Miller, S.V. 
Greeley, Colo. 
High a Greeley, 


Colorado Agricultural 
College, Ft. Collins, 
26 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary, ’27 
Garrett, ’29 
Chile 


Mary E. Collins 
Wellsville, Kan. 
High School, Wells- 
ville, 21 
Scripps Clinic, La 
Jolla, Cal., ’26 
Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, ’27 
Peru 


Howard W. Yoder, 


Winfield, Kan. 
School of Fine Arts, 
' Winfield, ’17 
Southwestern College, 
Winfield, ’22 
Drew Theological 
Seminary, ’27 
Peru ; 


[1929 


Dorothy Morris 
Miller, S.V. 
Denver, Colo. 

High ag oo Greeley, 


Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ bs Greeley, 


Garrett, ’29 
hile 


Elizabeth R. Teeter, 
-N., S.V. 
Stockton, Ill. 
Moody Bible Insti- 
tute (Music), ’15; 
(Missions), ’19 
Nurses’ Training 
School of Illinois 
Hospital, ’22 
Peru 


Helen Peter Yoder, 


Pawnee, ‘Okla. 
High Repo Pawnee, 


Southwestern College, 
Winfield, ’23 
Peru 


1929] New MIssrIonARiEs Ay? 


Harold B. Smith, Esther Baldwin Paul D. Eddy, S.V. 
S.V. Smith, S.V. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Constantine, North Amityville, Long University of Penn- 
Africa Island, N. Y. sylvania, '22 and '24 
Lycee de Constan- High School, Amity- Crozier Theological 
t tine, 22 pe ville, 16 Seminary, '24 
Ohio Wesleyan, '25 Hartford School of University of Penn- 
University of Algiers, Religious Education, sylvania Graduate 
26 ; 97 School, '29 
Hartford Theological North Africa Philippine Islands 
Seminary, '29 
North Africa 
Photograph 


Not Available 


Isabel Kinnison Eddy Anders K, Jensen, 
Frostburg, Md. Vv. 
High School, Frost- Eaglemere, Pa. 
burg Cornell High School, 
State Normal, Frost- Mt. Vernon, Ia., ’20 
burg Cornell College, 
National School of Mr. Vernon, Ia., '24 
Edueation and Ora- Boston University 
tory, Philadelphia School of Theology, ’27 


Philippine Islands Korea 
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BISHOPS RESIDENT IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


South America and Central America 
BoLiviA, CHILE, ARGENTINA, URU- 
GuAY, PEru—Central America. 
George A. Miller—Buenos Aires. 


Africa, Central and South 
Eben S. Johnson—Cape Town. 


China 
C. P. Wang—Chengtu. 
Lauress J. Birney—Shanghai. 


John Gowdy—Foochow. Europe and North Africa 
STOCKHOLM AREA 


Japan and Korea 
Raymond J. Wade—Stockholm, 


James C. Baker—Seoul. 


Sweden. 
India 
Brenton T. Badley—Bombay. Paris AREA 
John W. Robinson—Delhi. William O. Shepard — Paris, 
Malaya, Sumatra and Philippine France, 
Islands ZURICH AREA 
Edwin F. Lee—Missionary Bishop, John L. Nuelsen—Zurich, Switz- 
Singapore. erland. 


MISSIONARY BISHOP—RETIRED 


Isaiah Benjamin Scott—Nashville, Tenn. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


June 1, 1930 
For Post-Office Addresses See List of Missionaries Classified by Conferences 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed, first, by the date of 
entering upon Methodist mission work; second, the Conference in America 
or the town (the latter in italics) from which the missionary went out; 
third, the foreign Conference or Mission in which the missionary is work- 
ing. Those marked * were not sent out by the Board, but were received 
into Conferences on the field and later accepted by the Board; those 
marked + are laymen. 


A 
Abbott, David G., 1900, Iowa, Central 
Provinces. 

Abbott, Martha Day (Mrs. D. C.), 1888, 
Fairfield, Iowa, Central Provinces. 
Ackerly, George A., 1926, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., Lucknow. 
Ackerly, Dorothy Eggleston (Mrs. G. 
A.), 1926, Pleasant Valley, Conn., 
Lucknow. 


tAden, Fred., 1918, Parlier, Cal., Eastern 
South America. 

Aden, Anna Petit (Mrs. F.), 1918, 
Parlier, Cal., Eastern South ‘America. 

Adkins, Lilburn E., 1980, Minnesota, 
8S. H. Africa. 

Adkins, Florence Northcott (Mrs. L. B.), 
1930, La Grange, Ill., S. H. Africa. 
Aeschliman, Edward J., 1919, Genesee, 

North China. 


1929} 

Aeschliman, Myrle Patterson (Mrs. E. 
J.), 1921, North China. 

Aldis, Steadman, 1911, Southwest 


Kansas, Bombay. 

Aldis, Ethel Fry (Mrs. S.), 1911, Arling- 
ton, Kan., Bombay. 

Aldrich, Floyd C., 1903, Des Moines, 
Lucknow. 

Aldrich, Annie Hanley (Mrs. F. C.), 
1908, Shenandoah, Iowa, Lucknow. 
Alexander, Robert P., 1893, New Eng- 

land Southern, Japan. 

Alexander, Fanny Wilson (Mrs. R. P.), 
1896, Chattanooga a, Tenn,, Japan, 
Amendt, Charles C., 1918, Bast Sparta, 

Ohio, Korea. 
Amendt, Hdith Anderson (Mrs. C. C.), 
1918, Steubenville, Ohio, Korea. 
Amstutz, Hobart B., 1926, Rock River, 
Malaya. 

Amstete, Celeste Bloxsome (Mrs, H. B.), 
1926, Pennville, Indiana, Malaya. 
tAnderson, A, Garfield (M.D.), 1910, 

hicago, Ill., Korea, 

Anderson, Hattle Peterson (Mrs. A. G.), 

1910, Chicago, Ill., Korea. 
Anderson, Karl E., 1899 (reappointed, 
1918), Northwest Iowa, Hyderabad. 
Anderson, Emma Wardle (Mrs. K. B.), 
1903 (reappointed, 1913), Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, Uyderabad. 
Ap elfer, Henry D., 1917, New York 

ast, Korea. 

Appenseller, Ruth Noble (Mrs. H. D.), 

918, Kingston, Pa., Korea. 

Archer, R. L., 1912, Pittsburgh, Sumatra. 
Archer, Edna Caye (Mrs. R. L.), 1916, 
Wilmerding, Pa., Pneire. 
Archibald, Charles mi | Lee 

Ontario, Bengal. 
Archibald, Lillie Lee (Mrs, C. H.), 1921, 
King, Ontario, Bengal. 
Angelander, Frank A,, 1918, Cleveland, 
hio, Kiangsi. 
Argelander Clara Schleman (Mrs. F, 
920, Berea, Ohio, Kiangsi. 
Ae, Arthur - 1928, Jubbulpore, 
, Central Provinces. 
Atkins, "Lois Rockey (Mrs. A. G.), 1928, 
Jubbulpore, O. P., Central Provinces. 
Auner, Orval M. 1913, Southeast 
Kansas, Central Provinces, 
Auner, Nellie Wilson (Mrs. O. M.), 1913, 
Springfield, Mo., Central Provinces. 


King, 


B 


Las mag Reno W. (M.D.), 1928, Winner, 
Dak., North China. 
ieee. Gladys Radabaugh (Mrs. R. W.), 
1928, Mitchell, So. Dak., North China. 
Badley, Theodore C., 1904, New York 
City, Lucknow. 
Badley, Clara Nelson (Mrs. T. C.), 1904, 
Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 
Baker, J. Benson, 1904, South Kansas, 
Northwest India. 
Baker, Ida Vanatta (Mrs. J. B.), 1904, 
elvern, Kan., Northwest India. 
Baldwin, DeWitt C., 1928, East Maine, 


B Edna Aikin (Mrs. DeW. C.), 
aidyin, Kana, Me., Burma. 2 
Rallonger, Maurice G., 1921, Oklahoma, 


Balls r, Esther Nichols (Mrs. M. G.), 
Des Moines, Iowa, Lucknow. 
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Bankhardt, Frederick, 1906, Berea, Ohio, 


Yenping. 

Bankhardt, Laura Walther (Mrs. F.), 
1907, Cleveland, Ohio, Yenping. 
{+Barrett, Willis C., 1924, Sheridan, Wyo., 

Foochow. 

Barrett, Fern Abel (Mrs. W. C.) (R.N.), 
1924, Sheridan, Wyo., Foochow. 
Barton, Miss Helen ©H., (R.N.), 1924, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Chungking. 
Basil, Geonse C. (M.D.), 1929, Annap- 
olis, Chungking. 


Basil, ’ Maude Stanley (Mrs. G. C.), 1929, 


Annapolis Md., Chun ated 

Baucher, Miss Mae (R. 51906, Stan- 
ton, Mich., Yenping. 

Bauman, Ernest N., 1907, Birmingham, 


Ohio, Wastern South America. 

Bauman, Mary Kessler (Mrs. B. 
1907, Mount Vernon, N. 
South America. 


N. )s 
Y., Eastern 


+Beck, Frank 8S. (M.D.), 1912, Canton, 
8S. Dak., Bolivia. 

Beck, Bessie Dunn (Mrs. F. 8.), 1913, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., Bolivia. 


Beckendorf, Arthur L., 1917, Northern 
Minnesota, Philippine Islands. 

Beckendorf, Esther Maud (Mrs. A. L.), 
1917, Saint Paul, Minn., Philippine 
Islands. 

Becker, Arthur L., 1903, Reading, Mich., 


Korea, 
Becker, Smith (Mrs. A. L.), 

1905, Mich,, Korea. 
1899, New York East, 


Beech, 
Chengt 

Beech, eNtilte Decker (Mrs. J.), 1904, 
Diwon, Iil., Chengtu. 

+Bell, Carl 4-6 1919, Seattle, Wash., 
Bolivia. 

Bell, Fannie Guptil (Mrs. C. 8.), 1920, 
Sumner, Wash,, Bolivia. 

Bell, Percy B., 1929, 


Malaya. 

Bell, William W., 1921, Moscow, Idaho, 
Burma, 

Bell, Rosetta Gempler (Mrs. W. W.), 
1921, Beloit, Ohio, Burma. 

Berkey, Marguerite Lough (Mrs. E. R.), 
1922, Norfolk, Neb., North China. 

Berry, Arthur D., 1902, Newark, Japan. 


Louise 
Albion, 
goneph, 


Pasco, Wash., 


an Ruth D., 1914, Alewandria, Pa, 

e, 

{Billing, Arthur W., 1907, Berthoud, Colo., 
Foochow. 

Billing, Mabel Spohr (Mrs. A. W.), 
1907, Boston, Mass., Foochow. 

Billings, Bliss W., 1908, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Korea. 

Billings, Helen Taylor (Mrs. B. W.), 


Denver, Colo., Korea. 
Bisbee, Royal D., 1910, Columbia River, 


Gujarat. 

Bisbee, Pearl Gosnell (Mrs. R. D.), 1911, 
Dverett, Mass., Gujarat. 

Bissonnette, Wesley S., 1908, Colorado 


Springs, Colo., Foochow. 

Bissonnette, Estella Stenhouse (Mrs. W. 
8.), 1904, Oolorado Springs, Oolo., 
Foochow. 

Bjorklund, Elen Bleanora (R.N.), 1909, 
Stromsholm, Sweden, Rhodesia. 
*Blackmore, Josiah T. C., 1914, North 
Clarisse Cuendet 


Africa. 

*Blackmore, (Mrs. J. 
1, 2@2),; 1914," North. Africa. 

Blasdell, Robert A., 1918, New Eng- 


land, Malaya. 
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Blasdell, Fanny Shellabear (Mrs. R. A.), 
1924, Madison, N. J., Malaya. 


;Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), 1920, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., Kiangsi. 
Blydenburg, Marion Patterson (Mrs. G. 


T.), 1920, Middletown, Conn., Kiangsi. 
Booth, Newell S., 1980, New England 
Southern, Congo. 


Booth, Esma Rideout (Mrs. N. 8.), 1980, 
Raynham, Mass., Congo. 
Borgman, Joel B., 1921, Central Swed- 


ish, Bombay. 


Borgman, Elsa Larsson (Mrs. J. E.), 
1921, Chicago, Ill., Bombay. 

Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., 1892 (re- 
appointed, 1917), Janesville, Wis., 
Foochow. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, 1921, Hast Santa 
Monica, Cal., Rhodesia. 


Bowen, Arthur Ja; 
Central China. 

Bowen, Nora Jones (Mrs. A. J.), 1897, 
Neponset, Ill., Central China. 


1897, Puget Sound, 


Bower, Harry C., 1905, Central Penn- 
sylvania, Sumatra. 

Bower, Mabel Crawford (Mrs. H. C.), 
1907, Sioux City, Iowa, Sumatra. 

Bowmar, Thomas W., 1915, Oanton, 
Mass., Malaya. 

Bowmar, Bertha Ham (Mrs. T. W.), 
1922, Beverly, Mass., Malaya. 

Boyles, James R., 1914, Wilmore, Ky., 
Burma. 

Boyles, Marie Wiegand (Mrs. J. R.), 


1914, Milwaukee, Wis., Burma. 
Branch, M. Wells, 1908, Wayland, N. Y., 
North India. 

Branch, May Widney (Mrs. M. W.), 
1906, Lynden, Kan., North India. 
Brastrup, John E., 1930, Norwegian and 

Danish, Congo. ” 


7Breece, Thomas E., 1918, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 

Breece, Ruth Pyke, 1918, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 

Brewster, Clyde W., 1923, Kansas, 
North Andes. 

Brewster, Mildred Morrison (Mrs. C. 
W.), 41923, Fredonia, Kan., North 
Andes. 

HEREC Elizabeth Fisher (Mrs. W. 


N.), 1884, London, Ohio, Hinghwa. 
Brigham, Miss Doris §., 1930, Melrose, 
Mass., Chile. 
Brinton, Thomas B., 
Congo. 
Brinton, 
1916, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
1912, 


1916, Wisconsin, 


Anna Larkin (Mrs. T. B.), 
Pleasant Prairie, Wis., Congo. 
Fred R., 1910, Troy, Kiangsi. 
Clella McDonnell (Mrs. F. R.), 
Linton, N. Dak., Kiangsi. 
Brown, Mark W., 1914, North-East 

Ohio, North China. 
Brown, Olive Rentsch (Mrs. M. W.) 

14, Wooster, Ohio, North China. 
¢Brown, Robert HB. (M.D.), 1917, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Central China. 
Brown, Carrie Willis (Mrs. R. E.), 1917, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Central China. 
Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 1924, Boston, 
Mass., Japan. 

eee Ty Gladys Davenport (Mrs. T. 
T.), 1924, Greenville, Ohio, Japan. 

Bruner, Glen W., 1920, Sterling, Oolo., 
Japan. 

Bruner, Edith Williams (Mrs. G. W.), 
1920, Sterling, Colo., Japan. 
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*Bullock, Dillman §., 19238, Goodrich, 
Mich., Chile. 
Bullock, Katrina Kelly al D. 8.) 
1923, Goodrich, Mich., i 
Burdick, George M., 1903. Vermont, 
Korea. 
yBusher, Richard C., 1909, Lucknow, 


India, North India. 

Busher, Jessie Foy (Mrs. R. C.), 1909, 
Lucknow, India, North India. 

Buttrick, John B., 1888, Nova Scotia, 
South India. 

Buttrick, Mary Pease (Mrs. J. B.), 1890, 
South India. 


( 
Cable, Elmer M., 1899, Northwest Iowa, 


Korea. 

Cable, Myrtle Elliott (Mrs. E. M.), 1901, 
Hubbard, Iowa, Korea. 

Caldwell, Harry k., 1900, Northern New 
York, Foochow. 

Caldwell, Mary Belle Cope (Mrs. H. R.), 
1902, Chattanooga Tenn., Foochow. 

Camp, Cecil L., 1914, Evanston, Iit., 


South India. 
Camp, Alice E. (Mrs. C. L.) (R.N.), 
1914, Bvanston, Iil., South India. 


Campbell, Frank D., 1910, Bloomington,’ 


Ill., Central Provinces. 
Campbell, Ada Gibson (Mrs. F. D.), 
1910, Bloomington, Ill, Central 
Provinces. 


7Canright, Cyril M. (M.D.), 1926, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, peg 
Canright, Winifred Stoody (Mrs. C. M.), 
1926, Wellsboro PUG ai ngtu. 
1891, Bat- 


Canright, Harry fi: Dan 
tle Creek, Mich., Ghose 

Canright, Margaret Markham (Mrs. H. 
L.), 1891, Battle Oreek, Mich., Chengtu. 

Carhart, Walter DE 1906, Mitchell, 8. 
Dak., Chile. 

Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.), 


1909, Mitchell, S. Dak., Chile. 
Carson, F. Stanley, 1905, Northwest 
Iowa, Hinghwa. 
Carson, Grace Darling (Mrs. F. §&.), 


1905, Sioux City, Iowa, Hinghwa. 

Cartwright, Frank T., 1917, Wisconsin, 
Foochow. 

rarterighy Mary Morris (Mrs. F. T.), 
1917, Delaware, Ohio, Foochow. 

Cass, ‘Miss B. Stella, 1918, Nichols, 
Ps ae Pp het 

Chacey, Lloyd A., 1925, Ouyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, Malaya. 

Christianson, Miss Edith J., 1927, Put- 
nam, Ill., Burma. 

Clare, Maurice A., 1915, New England, 
Burma. 

Clare, Elsie Burmeister (Mrs. M. A.), 
1920, Sutherland, Iowa, Burma. 

7Clay, Ernest H. (M.D.), 1926, Quincy, 
Ohio, North China. 

Clay, Mabel Amende (Mrs. H. H.), 1926, 
Yakima, Wash., North China. 

Clemes, Stanley W., 1915, Dvanston, 
Iil., Northwest India. 

Clemes, Julia Norton (Mrs. S. W.), 1915, 
Bvanston, Iil., Northwest “India. 

Coates, Alvin Be 1906, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
South India. 

Coates, Olive Briney (Mrs. A. B.), 1907, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., South India. 

Cole, Winfred B., 1909, Idaho, Hinghwa. 


1929] 


Cole, Edith Fonda (Mrs. W. B.), 1911, 
Berwyn, Ill., Hinghwa. 

Collier, William B., 1922, New York 
East, Bombay. 

Collier, S. Ruth Hecker (Mrs. W. B.), 
1922, Miami, Fla., Bombay. 

Collins, Miss Mary E., 1929, Wellsville, 


Kansas, North Andes. 
Conley, Carl H 1910, Newport, Ind., 
Gujarat. 


Conley, Freda Herrick in ie PF 
1910, Newport, Ind., Gujar 

Coole, "Arthur ie 1934, Balewtn City, 
Kan., North China. 

Coole, Ella Mndres (Mrs. A. B.), 1924, 
Denver, Colo., North China. 

Coole, Cora Shepard (Mrs. T. H.), 1906, 
Chicago, Ill., Foochow. 

Coole, 57 peel P., 1926, Baldwin City, 
Kan., Malay 

Coole, amie’ Selim iaires,  D;P.), 1926, 
Moundville, Mo., Malaya. 

}Cordle, Wendell H., 1927, Bugene, Ore., 


Malaya. 
Cordle, Hattie nae CIES Wag k=) 5 
1927, Green City, M Malaya. 
Corpron, Alexander CD.) ), 1906, Med- 
ford, Ore., Gujarat. 
Corpron, Wsther Darling (Mrs. A.), 
906, Medford, Ore., Gujarat. 
Cottingham, Joshua F., 1910, North 


Indiana, Philippine Islands. 

Cottingham, Bertha D. DeVer 
J. FW.), 1910, Sheridan, Ind., 
pine Islands. 

Count, Viette Thompson (Mrs. FE. E£.), 
1905, Marlboro, N. Y., Bulgaria. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), 
1924, Hngland, Gujarat. 

Cutting, Miss Helen F., 1923, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Bolivia. 


(Mrs. 
Philip- 


D 
Danskin, Miss Elizabeth, 1919, Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Bolivia. 
{Davies, Frank, 1929, Peoria, Ill., Chile. 


Davies, Hazel "Challis (Mrs. F.) (R. N.), 
1930, Ypsilanti, Mich., Chile. 
Davis, Miss Melissa J., 1917, Pittsburgh, 
Pa,, North China. 
1926, Montana, 


Davis, Orville L., 
a Islands. 

Davis, is Overstreet (Mrs. O. L.), 
1926, Lizton, Ind., Philippine Islands. 

Davis, "Walter W., 1907, Hvanston, Iil., 
North China. 

Davis, Maybelle Gilruth (Mrs. W. W.), 
1911, Delaware, Ohio, North China. 

Deming, Charles S8., 1905, New York, 


Korea. 
Deming, Edith Adams (Mrs. C. §&.), 
1911, Newton Center, Mass., Korea. 
Depew, Miss Florence A., 1920, Loup 
City, Ned., oc. ‘America. 

Depler, Miss Hazel M po oraet), 1927, 
Duncombe, ae, Malay 

Dewey,, Halsey EB , 1920, inatiben: Iowa, 


Bengal. 

Denar Hattie Hepperly vere: Halsey 
H.), 1921, Norfolk, wes Bengal. 
Dewey, Horace ©., 1921, Minnesota, 

North China, 
Dewey, Carol McCurdy (Mrs. Horace 
eae 1921, Saint Paul, Minn., North 
Dibble, ‘Paul G., 1923, Dakota, South 


India. 
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(Mra, PO G3 
Dak., South 


1929, 


Dibble, 
(R.N.), 


Marie Bjerno 
1923, White, S. 
India. 


*Dickson, Robert M. (contract), 
Congress Park, Ill., Malaya. 
Dieterich, Fred W., 1915, 
Iowa, Central China. 
Dieterich, Flora Hyde (Mrs. F. W.), 
1912, Hvanston, Ill., Central China. 
Edward E., 1920 (Reappointed 
Moores, Pa., North China. : 
D.)'s 
Ore., 


Indianola, 


: asther McCracken (Mrs. B. 


Puget 


1923 (Reappointed 1928), Salem, 
Sound, Malaya. 
(Mrs. M.), 
Dollins, Miss Olive I. (R.N.), 
North Africa. 
1880, Central New 
Du Mez, Miss Petula C. (contract), 
India. 


North China, 
Dodsworth, Anna Sorensen 
1928, 
Chicago, Ill., North China. 
Draper, Gideon F., 
Draper, Mira Haven (Mrs. G. I"), 1880, 
, Rantoul, Ill., Malaya. 
Dye, Maud Brooks (Mrs. W.), 1928, Eng- 


Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 1920, 
1920, Nooksack, Wash,, Malaya. 
Douglas, Elmer H., 1927, New York, 
York, Japan. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Japan. 
Dye, William, 1928, England, Northwest 
land, Northwest India. 


10) 


Earle, Miss Ruth W. (R.N.), 1919 (Re- 
appointed 1925), San Dimas, Cal., 
North Andes. 

Edling, Eddie H., 1921, Hampton, Va., 
Angola, 

Edling, Leila Childs (Mrs. E. E.) 


(R.N.), 1921, Heath, Mass., Angola. 
Eddy, Paul Dy 1929, Philadelphia, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Eddy, Isabel Kinnison (Mrs. P. D.), 
1929, Frostburg, Md., Philippine Is- 
lands, 

Eklund, Abel, 1921, Pacific Swedish, 
Malaya. 

Eklund, Ruth Larson (Mrs. A.), 1921, 

. Kingsbury, Cal., Malaya. 

*Eldridge, George T., 1921, Bombay, 
India, Indus River. 

*Hldridge, Harriett Fone (Mrs. G. T.), 


1921, Bombay, India, Indus River. 
Embree, Revington L., 1924, Stamford, 
Conn,, Liberia. 
Embree, Ruth Johnston (Mrs. R. L.), 
1924, Stamford, Conn., Liberia. 


y7Emerson, Henry M. (contract), Mnfleld 
Center, N. H., Burma, 

Brant Edward I., 1917, New England, 
ongo 

Everett, Stella Stouffer (Mrs. WB. I.), 
1921, Prescott, Ariz., Congo. 

+Everett, George’ H. ener 1929, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., Bolivi 

Hverett, Miss Helen N. (RN), 1921, 
Franklin, Mass., Congo. 

¥F 
Faucett, Robert I., 1899, Chicago, Iil., 


Lucknow. 
Faucett, Myrtle Bare (Mrs. R. I.), 1904, 
Delaware, Ohio, Lucknow. 
Bee cat! K 1908, Upper Iowa, North 
na 
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Felt, Louise Whittlesey (Mrs. C. A.), 
1908, Madison, N. J., North China. 

Felt, Krank R. (M.D.), 1894, Detroit, 


Central Provinces. 

Felt, Nettie Hyde (Mrs. F. R.), 1897, 
Hopkins, Mo., Central Provinces. 

Felt, Miss Kathryn, 1920, Peking, China, 
Shantung. 

Viske, Louis McK., 1920, San Jose, Cal., 
Central America. 

Fiske, Marion Wastman (Mrs. L. McK.), 
1920, Fresno, Oal., Central America. 

7Fleming, Robert L. (contract), 1928, 
Albion, Mich., Northwest India. 

Foley, Walter B., 1926, North Cohasset, 
Mass., Bengal. 

Yoley, Mary Rosengrant (Mrs. W. B.), 
1926, Rochester, N. Y., Bengal. 

Forsgren, Carl 0; 1921, BHastern Swed- 
ish, Northwest India. 

Found, Norman (M.D.), 1921, Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, Korea. 

Found, Annie Cass (Mrs. N.) (R.N.), 
1921, L’Original, Ontario, Korea. 


Francis, Miss Elizabeth D:, 1922, Port- 
land, Ore., Chile. 
Frease, Hdwin F., 1887, Hast Ohio, 


North Africa. 
Frease, Ella Bates (Mrs. E. F.), 1887, 
Canton, Ohio, North Africa. 
Fuller, H. Howard, 1929, Michigan, 
3olivia, 
G 


*Gabel, Clayton E., 1910 (reappointed, 
1921), Walkerton, Ind., South In- 


Alice Hollister (Mrs. C. H.), 1909 
(reappointed, 1921), Beloit, Wis., 
South India. 


Gale, Francis C., 1908, California, Cen- 
tral China. 

Gale, Ailie Spencer (Mrs. F. C.) (M.D.), 
1908, Oakland, Cal., Central China. 


dia. 
Gabel, 


Gamewell, Francis D., 1881, Newark, 
North China. 
Gamewell, Mary Ninde (Mrs. F. D.), 


1909, Providence, R. I., North China. 
Garden, George B., 1924, ’ Stratford, On- 

tario, Hyderabad. 
(Mrs. G. B.), 


Garden, Hlsie Simester 
1924, Lanark, Iil., Hyderabad. 
Gates, John R., 1906, Rock River, Rho- 


desia. 

Gates, Harriott Lodge (Mrs. J. R.), 
1906, Oharlottetown, P. H. I., Rho- 
desia. 

Gates, Robert C., 1922, Renovo, Pa., 
Rhodesia. 

Gates, Mildred Coleord (Mrs. R. C.), 
1922, Coudersport, Pa., Rhodesia. 


Gaw, Miss Evaline, 1923, Flandreau, 8. 


Dak., Wiangsi. 
Gealy, Fred D., 1923, Erie, Japan. 
ae BaD.) 


Gealy, Mildred Reader 
1923, Rochester, Pa., Japa 
+Gentry, W. Max (M.D.), er OD4, Omaha, 
Neb., Chungking. 
Gentry, Emily Nystrom (Mrs. W. M.), 
1 24, Omaha, Nebdb., Chungking. 
7Gholz, Walter LI., 1911 (ceanpolneed: 
1924), Burbank, Cal., Bolivia. 

Gibb, John McG., Jr., 1904, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., North China. 

Gibb, Katherine Candlin (Mrs. J. McG.), 
1905, Philadelphia, Pa., North China. 

Gibbons, Ronald Ss. 1921, Salisbury, 
Mass., Bengal. 
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Gibbons, Dorothy Chane, 1925, Smith- 
town, N. H., Benga 
Gibbs, Austin J. i ‘i907, Bowersville, 


Ohio, Angola. 
Gibbs, Clara Ault (Mrs. A. J.), 1918, 
Saint Clairsville, Ohio, Angola. 
+Gibson, Vernon C., 1923 (rea petated, 
1930), West Liberty, Iowa, Chile. 
Gibson, Margery Spry (Mrs. V. C.), 
1923 (reappointed, 1930), West Lib: 


erty, Iowa, Chile. 

Gillet, Ira HE., 1918, Oberlin, Ohio, 

Southeast Africa. 

Gillet, Edith Rige (Mrs. I. H.), 1918, 

Oberlin, Ohio, Southeast Africa. 
Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), 1924, 
Galesburg, Ill., North Andes. 

mare Ni Myrtle, 1926, Blkins, W. 
Gottschall, Newton T., 1920, Newburg, 
Mo., Sumatra. 

Gottschall, Lottie Swank (Mrs. N. T.) 
(R. N.), 1920, Lafayette, Ind., Sumatra. 
Graves, Samuel R., 1928, Hsmond, So. 
Dak., Chile. 

*Gray, Walter G., 1919, Toronto, Oanada, 
South India. 

"GiEy Florence Hunt (Mrs. W. G.), 

919, Toronto, Canada, South India. 

*Gnee, Arthur L., 1907, Haston, Md., In- 
dus River. 

*Grey, Effie Blann (Mrs. A. L.), 1907, 
Haston, Md., Indus River. 

ait tee Walter G., 1925, Berkeley, Cal., 
engal 

Griffiths, Mabel Elwood (Mrs, W. G.), 
1925, Tujunga, Cal., Bengal. 

Guse, Carl F. fae 1903, Minnesota, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Guse, Anna Blicker (Mrs. C. F. H.), 


1912, Muscatine, Iowa, Central Provy- 
inces. 


H 
Hale, Lyman, L., 1915, New England, 
Central China 
Hale, Sadie Roberts (Mrs. L. L.), 1915, 
Roslindale, Mass., Central China. 
Hall, Miss Anna Eliza, 1906, Atlanta, 
Ga., Liberia. 


;Hall, ‘gherwood (M.D.), 1925, Toronto, 
Ontario, Korea. 

Hall, Marion Bottomley (Mrs. _ S.) 
(M.D.), 1925, Baltimore, Md., Korea. 

jHalstead, Gordon By 1928, White 
Plains, N. Y., Lucknow. 


Halstead, Helen Honsinger (Mrs. G. B.), 
1928, Syracuse, N.Y. 
1922, Ohicago, Ill., 


Hamel, J. Carel, 
Sumatra, 

Hamel, Kathryn Ossentjuk (Mrs. J. C.), 
1922, Chicago, Ill., Sumatra. 

Hansen, Miss Rose, 1928, Muskegon, 
Mich., Bolivia. 

Hanson, Harry A., 1916, New England, 
North India. 

Hanson, Alice Dorchester (Mrs. H. A.), 
1916, Melrose, Mass., North India. 

Hanson, Perry O., 1903, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Shantung. 

Hanson, *Ruth Ewing (Mrs. P. O.), 1903, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Shantung. 

Hansson, Miss Ruth (R.N.), 1926, Swe- 
den, Rhodesia. 

Harkness, Kenneth McK., 1920, Mitchell, 
S. Dak,, Southeast Africa. 

Harkness, Marguerite S. (Mrs. K. 


1929] 
McK.), 1920, Doland, 8S. Dak., South- 
east Africa. 

tHarley, George W. (M.D.), 1925, New 


Haven, Conn., Liberia. 

Harley, Winifred Jewell (Mrs. G. 
925, Merrimac, Mass., Liberia. 

Harmon, Miss Gladys C. (R. N.), 1928, 
Mountain Grove, Mo., Central China. 

Harper, Marvin H., 1927, Albany, Ga., 
Central Provinces. 

Harper, Hmmie Vicklen (Mrs. M. H.), 
ee Washington, Ga., Central Proy- 
neces. 


W.), 


Harrington, Burritt C., 1917, Weeds- 
port, Y., North India. 
Harrington, Charlotte Jacobs (Mrs. B. 
-), 1917, Weedsport, N. Y., North 
India. 
Harrington, Miss Doris IF. (contract), 
30, Weedsport, N. Y., Northwest 
India, 
Harris, Alice Bockstahler (Mrs. John 
, 19138, Painted Post, N. Y., South 
India. 
Hartley, Miss Beulah E. (R.N.), 1930, 
Cadillac, Mich., Bolivia. 
Hartzell, Corwin” F., 1906 (reappointed, 
1910), Northwest lowa, Central 
meri 


Hartzell, TLaave. Kennedy (Mrs. C. F.), 
1906 (reappointed, 1910), Siouw City, 
Iowa, Central America. 

Hartzler, Coleman C., 1916, Southern 
California, Congo. ; 
Hartzler, Lucinda Padrick ORS BT fos ia OL 

1916, Los Angeles, Oal., Congo. 


Harwood, Harry J., 1921, Central I1li- 
nois, Burma. 
Harwood, Alma Thomas (Mrs. H. J.), 


1921, Alliance, Ohio, Burma. 
Hauser, ks 1902, New Dngland, Mex- 


ico. 

Hauser, Gold Corwin (Mrs. J P), 1905, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., Mexico. 

Hauser, Scott P., 1915, Dakota, Chile. 

Hauser, bore Catlin (ure. s. Pe, 1914, 
Owego, N. Y., Chi 

Havermale, ‘Lewis mr “1916, Central Illi- 
nois, Chengtu. 

Havermale, Clara Tolstrup (Mrs. L. F.), 
1916, Canton, Iill., Chengtu. 

Havighurst, Freeman C:, 1920, Balti- 
more, Foochow. — 

Havighurst Anna Roseberry (Mrs. F. 
Cone 1920, Warrenton, Mo., Foochow. 

Hawley. Joseph a 1907, Dorranceton, 
Pa,, South Pukien. 

Hawley, Harriet abe og Mrs. J. W.), 
1907, ag Niaadagaee outh Fukien. 


Hayes, E. Pearce, teen” Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 

Hayes, Lily Anderson (Mrs. E. P.), 
1921, Baltimore, Md., Foochow. 

Hayes, Paul G., 1921, Lancaster, Pa., 
Coatial China. 

Hayes, Helen Wolf (Mrs. G.), 1922, 
Allentown, Pa., Central caine. 

Baceaimen Frederick W., 1905, North 
Ohio, Japan. 


Heckelman, May Duncan (Mrs. F. W.), 
1905, Lakeside, Ohio, Japan, 

Henderson, George S., 1892, Bengal. 

Henninger, Frank B., 1922, Rock River, 
Northwest India. 

Henninger, Lucille Bell (Mrs. F. EF.) 
(R.N.), 1922, Hvanston, Ill., North- 
west India. 
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*Henry, Cyril H., 
Liberia. 


1920, New York City, 


Herbst, Miss Nelle (Dietitian), 1925, 
Washington, D. O., North Andes. 
Hermann, Carl C., 1908, West German, 

Northwest India. 

Hermann, Florence Engelhardt (Mrs. 
Cc. C.), 1910, Wauwatosa, Wis., North- 
west India. 

Herrick, John §&., 
Chile. 

Herrick, Hazel Bock (Mrs. J. 
Sumner, Wash., Chile. 

Herschel, Miss Gladys L., 


1917, Seattle, Wash., 
S.), 1908, 
1929, Topeka, 


Kansas, Bolivia. 

Hibbard, Earl R., 19138, Glen Ellyn, IIL, 
Shantung. 

Hibbard, Jessie Blaine (Mrs. BE. R.), 
1913, Glen Llilyn, Ill., Shantung. 


Hill, Charles B., 
York, Bombay. 
Hill, Glenora Green (Mrs. C. B.), 1897, 
Adams, N. Y., Bombay. 
Hilmer, Henry I., 1911, 
South India. 
Hilmer, Matilda Hollman (Mrs. H. F.), 


i897, Northern New 


California Ger- 


1911, Los Angeles, Cal., South India. 

jHodges, Burt T., 1921, Methuen, Mass., 
Bolivia. 

Hodges, Ruth Davis (Mrs. B. T.), 1919, 
Oak Park, Ill., Bolivia. 

Hofer, Theodore K., 1929, Plainfjield, 
N. dJ., Chile. 

yHolland, Leland W., 1923 (reappointed, 


1929), Pasadena, Cal., Kiangsi. 

Holland, Bernice MeCurdy (Mrs. L. W.), 
1923 (reappointed, 1929), Pasadena, 
Cal., Kiangsi. 

Hollister, George W., 1915, Wisconsin, 
Hinghwa. 

Hollister, Mary R. Brewster (Mrs. G. 


W.), Hinghwa City, Hinghwa. 


Hollister, John N., 1912, Delaware, 
Ohio, North India. 

Hollister, Lillian Henschen (Mrs. J. 
a 1916, Santa Ana, Cal., North 
ndla. 


Hooks, Miss Hattie A., 1919, Liberia. 


Hoose, Earl A., 1915, Grover, Pa., 
Kiangsi. 

Hoose, Saidee Pettus (Mrs. E. A.) 
(R.N.), 1915, Mobile, Ala., Kiangst. 
Hoover, James M., 1899, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Malaya. 


Hoover, Ethel Young (Mrs. J. M.), 1903, 
Singapore, S. S., Malaya. 

Horley, William 9W., 1895, Malaya. 

Horley, Ada O. (Mrs. W. B.), 1895, 
Malaya. 

Houston, Miss Coral, 1924 (reappointed 
1928), Huntington Park, Cal., Kiangsi. 

Howard, George P., 1909, Northwest In- 
diana, Hastern South America. 

Howard, Rebecca Delvigne (Mrs. G. P.), 
1909, Lacrosse, Ind., Eastern South 
America. 

Hyde, Preston S.,'°1901, Moores Hill, 
Ind., North India. 

Hyde, Irene Martin (Mrs. P. 8.), 1904, 
Moores Hill, Ind., North India. 


I 
mcrerey Charles W., 1909, New York, 
apap 
Teiaitatt, Florence Allchin (Mrs. C. 


W.), 1911, Kyoto, Japan, Japan, 
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Iglehart, Edwin T., 1904, New York, 
Japan 

Iglehart, Luella Miller (Mrs. BH. T.), 
1907, Katonah, N. Y., Japan. 

Illick, J. Theron, 1916 (reappointed, 
1929), Philadelphia, Central China. 


Tllick, Bernice Rowland (Mirsada Dy), 
1916 (reappointed, 1929), Olean, N. Y., 
Central China. 


tIrle, Charles A., 1911, Sumner, Wash., 
Bolivia. 

Irle, Orpha Cook (Mrs. C. A.), 1911, 
Castle Rock, Wash., Bolivia. 

Jd 

James, Edward, 1896 (reappointed, 
1914), San Francisco, Cal., Central 
China. 

James, Mabel McCracken (Mrs. E.), 


1911, Greenville, Pa., Central China. 
James, Henry I., 1913, Wisconsin, Rho- 


desia. 
James, Edith Woodger. (Mrs. H. L.), 
1913, Appleton, Wis., Rhodesia. 


yjJarvis, Bruce (M.D.), 1923, Saint Paul, 


Minn., North China. 

Jarvis, M. Ada Carter (Mrs. B. W.), 
19238, Saint Paul, Minn., North China. 

Jenkins, Linden B., 1927, Detroit, 
Malaya. 

Jensen, Anders K., 1929, New England 


Southern, Korea. 
Jensen, Maud Keister (Mrs. A. K.), 1926, 
New Cumberland, Pa., Korea. 
Jensen, Miss C. Marie (R.N:), 1916, 
Bvanston, Ill., Congo. 

Jett, Harry C., 1920, Saint Louis, South 
Fukien. 

Jett, Wenona Wilson (Mrs. H. C.), 1920, 
Baldwin, Kan., South Fukien. 


Johannaber, Charles F., 1915, Warren- 
ton, Wis., Kiangsi. 

Johannaber, Edna Steuckenan (Mrs. C. 
¥.), 1915, Nokomis, Ill., Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Edward §., 1925, West Ohio, 
Gujarat. 

Johnson, Jessie Carter (Mrs. E. §&.), 


1925, Cincinnati, Ohio, Gujarat. 
Johnson, Miss Serena, ”1920, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., North Andes. 


Johnson, William R., 1907, Cornell, Iil., 
Kiangsi. 

Johnson, Ina Buswell (Mrs. W. R.), 
1907, Cornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 


Jones, Benjamin M., 
Minn,, Burma. 

Jones, Luella Rigby (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, 
Mechanicsville, Iowa, Burma. 

Jones, E. Stanley, 1907, Baltimore, Md., 
North India. 

Jones, Mabel Lossing (Mrs. HB. S.), 1910, 
Clayton, Iowa, North India. 

Jones, Francis P., 1915, Dodgeville, 
Wis., Hinghwa. 

Jones, E. Lucille Williams (Mrs. F. P.), 
1915, Dodgeville, Wis., Hinghwa. 

Jones, Lucian B., 1908, Iowa, Northwest 
India. 

Jones, Nellie Randle (Mrs. L. B.), 1911, 
Spokane, Wash., Northwest India. 


1903, Minneapolis, 


K 
Keislar, Mott, 1899, Upper Iowa, In- 
dus River. 
Keislar, Edna Beck (Mrs. M.) (M.D.), 


1901, San Jose, Oal., Indus River. 
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Kellar, Frederick J., 1922, New England, 
North Africa. 

Kellar, Lillian Griffith (Mrs. F. J.), 
1922, Stratford, Ontario, North Af- 


rica. 
7+Kellogg, Claude R., 1911, Denver, Colo., 


Foochow. 
Kellogg, Mary Crow (Mrs. C. R.), 1911, 
University Park, Colo., Foochow. 


Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), 1923, New 
England, Angola. 

Kemp, Winifred Farmer (Mrs. A. H.), 
1923, Montclair, N. J., Angola. 

Keys, Pliny W., 1909, South Kansas, 
Southeast Africa. 

Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs. P. W.), 1909, 
Chanute, Kan., Southeast Africa. 

Keyser, Elsie J., 1915, Roanoke, Ind., 
Central America. 

King, Earl Leslie, 1909, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Central Provinces. 

King, Edith Brodbooks (Mrs. WH. L.), 
1912, Attica, N. Y., Central Provinces. 

Kingham, James J., 1905, Rocky Ridge, 
Ohio, South India. 

Kingham, Grace Woods (Mrs. J. J.), 
1911, Hvanston, IU., South India. 

Kipp, Ray B., 1903, Onarga, Ill., An- 
gola. : 

Kipp, Lettie Mason (Mrs. R. B.), 1905, 


Lowell, Mass., Angola. 

Kiser, Stephen L., 1920, Southwest 
Kansas, North Africa. 

Be nee Karen Hansen (Mrs. S. L.) 

N.), 1920, Sedgwick, Kan., North 

Africa. 

Klaus, Armin V., 1913, LaCrosse, Wis., 
Sumatra. 

Klaus, Susan Fries (Mrs. A. me 1913, 
Connersville, Ind., Sumatr 

Klebsattel, August, 1912 Geeanoarated, 


1923), Central German, Angola. 

Klebsattel, Elsie Schick (Mrs. vA: i 1912 
(reappointed, 1923), Hlmore, Ohio, 
Angola. 


jKorns, John H. (M.D.), 1911, Chicago, 
Zil., North China. 

Korn, Bessie Pennywitt (Mrs. J. H.), 
1911, Chicago, Ill., North China, 
+Krause, Oliver J., 1903, Salisbury, Md., 

North China. 

Evelyn Baugh (Mrs. O. J.), 
M. S.), 1907, (Board), 1921, 
Petaluma, Oal., North China. 

Korider, Walter W., 1920, Worth In- 
diana, Japan. 

Krider, Anastasia Cox {Ge Wie, W.)5 
1920, Monroe, Ind., Japa 

Kutz, "Miss Semeramis o (Dietitian), 
Warsaw, Ind., North Andes. 


Krause, 
CW. 


L 

Lacy, G. Carleton, 1914, Hwanston, Ill., 
Kiangsi. 

Lacy, Harriett Boutelle (Mrs. G. C.), 
1918, Chelsea, Mass., Kiangsi. 

Lacy, Henry V., 1912, Delaware, Ohio, 
Foochow. 

Lacy, Jessie Ankeny (Mrs. H. V.), 1913, 
York, Neb., Foochow. 

Lacy, John V., 1919, New York, Korea. 

Lacy, Mary Appenzeller (Mrs. J. V.), 
1917, Lancaster, Pa., Korea. 

Lanham, John W., 1922, Oklahoma, 
Central Provinces. 

Lanham, Daisy Wallace (Mrs. J. W.), 


1929] 
1922, Oklahoma City, Okla., Central 
Provinces. 

jLarkin, George R., 1921, Pittsfleld, 
Mass., Chengtu, 

Larkin, Anna Stacy (Mrs. G. R.), 1921, 


Johnstown, N. Y., Chengtu. 
— oan, Lucille Nig #939, Madison, 
e. 


ies ree cae (Mrs. D. H.), 1876, 
Smithton, W. Va., Bengal. 

Leitzel, Ruth Rossiter (Mrs. H. S8.), 
Meadville, Pa., Shantung. 

Lerbak, Miss Anna FE. (R.N.), 1930, 


Kildegaard, Denmark, Congo. 

Libby, Walter EB. (M.D.), 1916, Lincoln, 
Me., Kiangsi. 

Libby, Lucile Tretheway (Mrs. W. E.), 
1916, Riverside, Cal., Kiangsi. 

Liebner, Otto, 1918, New York Oity, 
Eastern South America. 


Liebner, Frances Spencer (Mrs. Otto), 
1918, New York City, Eastern South 
America. 

ae Leroy, 1920, Michigan, Bom- 

Lightfoot, Grace Savage (Mrs. Leroy), 
1920, Smiths Oreek, Mich., Bombay. 

Liljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), 1916, 


Jordan, N. Y., Chengtu. 
Liljestrand, Ethel Hardy (Mrs. 8. 
1916, Jordan, N. Y., Chengtu. 
+Lincoln, John W., 1928, tua id Center, 
Mass., Bengal. 

Lincoln, Beatrice Harvey (Mrs. J. W.), 
1929, Hingham Center, Mass., Bengal. 

Lindquist, Miss Maria (R.N.), 1920, 
Stockholm, Sweden, Angola. 

Lindsay, Miss Margaret D. (contract), 
1980, Victorville, Cal., Chile. 

Lindsay, Norman W., 1920, 
North Africa. 

Lindsay, Ruby Lays (Mrs. N. W.), 

Brockton, Mass., North Africa 

Linn, Hugh J. (M.D.), 1909, ‘Shelby, 
Towa, Uyderabad. 

Linn, innie Logeman (Mrs. H. H.), 
1910, Rockham, S. Dak., Hyderabad. 

Lipp, Charles F., 1907, Shiloh, Ohio, 
South India. 

Lipp, Clara Emptage (Mrs. C. I’.), 1907, 
Marseilles, Ohio, South India. 

List, Miss Clara, 1921, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Central America. 

*Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., 1923, Con- 
stantine, Algeria, North Africa. 

*Lochhead, Miss Rhoda M., (M.D.), 1927, 
Constantine, Algeria, North Africa. 

Loeppert, Theodore A., 1928, Chicago- 
Northwest, Bulgaria. 

Loland, Miss Serene (R.N.), 1921, Helle, 
Norway , Moochow 
Longaela. ’ Victor D, 1927, 

ids, Mich., Congo. 


U.), 


Maine, 
1920, 


Grand Rap- 


Longfield, Marguerite Landon (Mrs. V. 
927, Marlette, Mich., Congo. 
Longworth, Alice Ekstromer (R.N.) 


(Mrs. H. A.), 1920, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Southeast Africa. 


tLuebke, Benjamin H., 1929, Corvallis, 
Ore., Chile. 

Luebke, Adelle Crowder (irs. 982 E.),, 
1929, Hl Monte, Cal., Chile. 


ne Heinrich L. i, 1889, Central 

erma. 

Luering, Violet Beins (Mrs. H. L. £.), 
1892, Singapore, S. S., Germany. 

Luthy, 8. Raymond, 1922, New Hngland 
Southern, Japan. 
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Luthy, Kittie Fishel (Mrs. S, R.), 1922, 
Holbrook, Mass., Japan, 
Lyons, Ernest s. 1899, Rock River, 


Philippine Islands. 
Lyons, Harriet Hwers (Mrs. BH. 8.), 1900, 
Springfield, Ill., Philippine Islands. 


M 
McCarrol, Miss Rubye H., 1927, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., Chile. 
McCray, Miss Lillian H., 1919, Corry, 
Pa., Bolivia. 
MeCurdy, William A., 1917 (reappointed, 
1928), North Indiana, Chungking. 


McCurdy, leanor Winkleman (Mrs. W. 
A.), 1917 (reappointed, 1928), Z'wo 
Harbors, Minn., Chungking. 

McLaughlin, Miss Lorinne 
1927, Adel, Iowa, Malaya. 

+McManis, S. ‘Easton (M. Dd), 1924, 
chester, Ohio, ee 

McManis, Marion Wallace (Mrs. 8S. PB.) 
(R.N.), 1924, Delaware, Ohio, Korea. 

McNab, Andrew, Jr., 1923, Dunshelt, 
Scotland, Malaya. 

McNab, Lily Henderson (Mrs. A.), 
Sterling, Scotland, Malaya. 

*MacCornack, Donald M. (M.D.), 
Whitehall, Wis., No. Andes. 

+MacCornack, HPugene A. (M.D.), 
Whitehall, Wis., North Andes. 

MacCornack, Harriet Hiebner (Mrs. E. 
A.) (R.N.), 1923, Whitehall, Wis., 
North Andes 

MacDonald, 
pointed, 
king. 

Maddock, 8. 
1928), Sayre, Pa., Eastern South 
America 

Maddock, Rhea Beisecker (Mrs. 8S. P.), 
1919 (reappointed 1928), Sayre, Pa., 
Eastern South America. 

Main, William A., 1896, Des Moines, 
Yenping. 

Main, Emma Little (Mrs. W. A.), 1896, 
Woodbine, Iowa, Yenping 

Manley, David 1: 1907, mace Mass., 
Bengal. } 

Manley, Cora Miller (Mrs. D. H.), 1907, 
Revere, Mass., Bengal. 


(contract), 


Win- 


1923, 
1926, 
1923, 


Miss 
1927), 


(veap- 


Lillian, 1921 
*, Chung- 


Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Paul, 1919 (reappointed 


Manly, Wilson E., 18938, Upper Iowa, 
Chengtu. 
Manly. Florence Brown (Mrs. W. E.), 


1893, Plainfield, Ind., Chengtu. 
Marshall, Raymond E., 1920, Newark, 
Central America. 
Martin, Alvo O., 1927, Nebraska, North 


Andes. 

Martin, Alice Slemons (Mrs. A. O.), 
Pawnee City, Neb., North Andes, 

*Martin, J. Victor, 1914, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Japan. 

Martin, Esther Ludwig (Mrs. J. V.), 
1914, Mishawaka, Ind., Japan. 
Mauger, Frank G., 1923, Blackwood, N. 
J., Rhodesia, 

Mauger, Thelma Gruber (Mrs. F. G.), 
1923, Blackwood, N. J., Rhodesia. 


Maxwell, Miss Ruth, 1920, Arlington, 
S. Dak., Bolivia. 

May, Russel J., 1926, Wyoming, South 
India. 


May, Emma Chandler (Mrs. R. J.), 1926, 
Ilion, N. Y., South India. 

Means, Paul ’B, 1927, Omaha, Nebd., 
Sumatra, 
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Means, Nathalie Toms (Mrs. P. B.), 
1926, Spokane, Wash., Sumatra. 


Miller, Henry T., 1925, Kansas, Liberia. 

Miller, Kate Wood (Mrs. He EB) 925; 
Wilmore, Ky., Liberia. 

Miller, Leon, 1929, Colorado, Chile. 

Miller, Dorothy Morris (Mrs. L.), 1929, 
Denver, Colo., Chile. 

Miller, Miss Pearl B., 1925, Sylvia, Kan., 
Chile. 

Mitchell, Miss Althea L. (contract), 1929, 
Panama, Ill., Chile. 

Moffatt, Hilbert M., 1920, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., North India. 

Moffatt, Beatrice Bell (Mrs. E. M.), 
1920, Brooklyn, N. Y., North India. 

Moore, John Z., 1903, New York Hast, 


Korea. 

Moore, Ruth E. Benedict (Mrs. J. Z.), 
1910, Rome, N. Y., Korea. 

Moore, Joseph W., 1916, Nebraska, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


Moore, Emma Griesel (Mrs. J. W.), 
1926, Lincoln, Neb.; Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Motz, Irwin §S., 1927, Wisconsin, Malaya. 

Motz, Elbertha Conn (Mrs. I. S.), 1927, 
Correll, Minn., Malaya. 

Mullikin, Pearl, 1909. Wilmore, Ky., 
Rhodesia. 


Mumby, Edward W., 1921, Bloomington, 
Ind., Lucknow. 
Mumby, Margaret Stockbarger (Mrs. E. 


W.), 1921, Bloomington, Ind., Luck- 
now. 

Murphree, Marshall J., 1920, Nebraska, 
Rhodesia. 

Murphree, Lois Nees (Mrs. M. J.), 
1920, Boaz, Ala., Rhodesia. 


N 


Nave, Julian W., 1921, Southern Illinois, 
North India. 

Nave. BHleanor Bramlet (Mrs. J. W.), 
1921, New Haven, Conn., North India. 

Noble, W. Arthur, 1892, Wyoming, Ko- 


rea. 

Noble, Mattie Wilcox (Mrs. W. A.), 
1892, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Korea. 

Norton, Miss Clare, 1915, Napa, Cal., 
Malaya. 


10) 


Caer BH. §., Almora, 1924, North In- 

a. 

Oakley, 
India. 

O'Farrell, 
Rhodesia. 

O’Farrell, Josephine Bost (Mrs. T. A.), 
1909, Pana, Iit., Rhodesia. 

Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude N., 1924, Otta- 
wa, Kan., China General. 


Mrs. HE. S., Almora, 1924, North 


Thomas A., 1909, Pana, Ill., 


yOliver, Walter, 1923, Cape May, N. J., 


Central America. 
Oliver, Anna Skow (Mrs. W.), 1923, 
Cape May, N. J., Central America. 
Olmstead, Clarence B., 1915, Rock River, 
Burma. 

Olmstead, Katherine Lane (Mrs. C. E.), 
1915, Genoa, Iil., Burma. 

yOverholt, William Ww. 
Iowa, ‘Yenping. 

Overholt, Olive Probasco (Mrs. W. W.), 
1924, Fayette, Iowa, Yenping. 


1924, Indianola, 
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Pace, John C., 1920, Iowa Park, Tez., 
Northwest India. 

Pace, Mildred Smith (Mrs. J. C.), 1920, 
Sagerton, Tew., Northwest India. 
Palmer, Willard 8. 1930, West Wiscon- 

sin, Philippine Islands. 


Palmer, Mildred Crane (Mrs. W. §8.), 
1930, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Philippine 
Islands. 


Parker, Albert A., 1905, Southwest Kan- 
sas, Bombay 

Parker, Tueted Oldham (Mrs. A. A.), 
1905, Wichita, Kan., Bombay. 

Parker, Charles ‘E., 1901, West. ‘Durham, 

S Hyderabad. 

Sarah Turner (Mrs. C. E.), 
1902, Pittsburgh, Pa., Hyderabad. 
Parlin, Elwyn C., 1917, Evanston, I[ll., 

South Fukien. 
Parlin, Lucille Slee (Mrs. E. C.), 1917, 
Bvanston, Ill., South Fukien. 
+Parsons, E. Dudley, Jr., 1930, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Northwest India. 
Patterson, Charles D., 1924, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., Malaya. 
Patterson, Grace Birlingmair (Mrs. 
c. Ds 1924, Humeston, Iowa, Malaya. 
Patterson, John, 1920, Kansas, Hydera-- 
bad. 
Patterson, Eleanora Ward (Mrs. J.), 
1920, Kansas ve Mo., Hyderabad. 
Paustian, Paul W., 1923, Sterling, Nebd., 
Indus River. 

Paustian, Cornelia Munz (Mrs. P. W.), 
1923, Saint Joseph, Mo., Indus River. 

Payne, Miss Gertrude Z. (contract), 
1930, Fargo, N. Dak., Chile. 

Peach, Preston L., 1913, Central New 
York, Malaya. 

Peach, Nora Nelson (Mrs. P. L.), 1915, 
Mitchellville, Md., Malaya. 

Peat, Jacob F., 1893, Tilinois, Malaya. 

Peat, Emily Gaskell (Mrs. JH), 1893, 


Quincy, Ill., Malaya. 
Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 
19238, West Philadelphia, Pa., Kiangsi. 


Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), 1910, Hart- 
ford, Conn., WKiangsi. 

Perkins, Georgina Phillips (Mrs. E. C.), 
1916, Yonkers, N. Y., Kiangsi. 

Perkins, Judson T., 1911, West Wiscon- 
sin, Hyderabad. 


Perkins, Delia Scheible (Mrs. J. T.) 
(R.N.), 1913, New Ulm, Minn., Hy- 
derabad. 

Perrill, Fred M., 1906, Salina, Kan., 
Lucknow. 


Perrill, Mary Voight (Mrs. F. M.), 1911, 
Kankakee, Ill., Lucknow. 

Perry, Miss Julia E., 1928, Osage City, 
Kansas, Bolivia. 

Persson, Josef A., 1907, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Southeast Africa. 

Persson, Henny R. (Mrs. J. A:) (R.N.), 


1909, Linkoping, Sweden, Southeast 
Africa. 

Peterson, Berndt 0O., 1904, Scandia, 
Kan., Philippine Islands. 

Peterson, Alice Mercer (Mrs. B. O.), 


a Scandia, Kan., Philippine Is- 

ands 

7Peterson, Robert A. (M.D.), 1922, Sioux 
City, Iowa, Chengtu. 

Peterson, Victoria Russell (Mrs. R. A.), 
1928, ‘Napa, Cal., Chengtu. 

Pickett, J. W., 1910, Wilmore, Ky., Luck- 
now. 
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ae ett, Ruth Robinson (Mrs. J. W.), 
1916, Evanston, Ill., Lucknow. 

Pied Artur a (M.D.), 1918, Buffalo, 

Piper, ‘aaa Garrett (Mrs. A. 1.), 
1913, New York, N. Y., Congo. 

Pitt, Malcolm §S., 1924, New , re In- 
dus River. 

Ploeg, Miss Deannetta (R.N), 1924, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Kian se 

Ploeg, Miss Hlizabeth (RK. 1927, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Klacest. 
Pointer, James D., 1913, Gulf, Southeast 


Africa. 
Marvyn MeNiel (Mrs. J. D.), 


Pointer, 
1913, Iowa, La., Southeast Africa. 
19238, Ohio, Luck- 


Porter, Reuben by 
now. 
Porter, Lenore Emme (Mrs. R. B.), 19238, 
Columbus, Ohio, Lucknow. 


Price, pirederick ae 1904, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Liberia. 


Pres. Luna Jones (Mrs. F. A.), 1905, 
me I’la., Liberia. 

Proe tel, Lester, 1914, Salem, Ore., 
Malaya. 

Prussner, August H., 1921, Northwest 


German, Sumatra. 

Prussner, Florence Mauer (Mrs. A. H.), 
1921, Freeport, age Sumatra. 

Pyke, Frederick M., 1918, Cambridge, 
Mass., Shantung. 

Pyke, Frances Taft (Mrs. F. M.), 1914, 
Porest Hill peace N. Y., Shantung. 

Pykett, George F., 1891, Woolwich, Png- 


land, een 
Pykett, ja Young (Mrs. G. F.), 
894, Penang, S. S., Malaya. 
R 
aes Maryin A., 1908, Colorado, North 
ndes. 
Hater Jean Halstead (Mrs. M. A.), 


903, Denver, Oolo., North Andes, 
nape, C. Bertram, 1908, Evanston, Iu., 


ungking. 
nae Rebecca Burnett (Mrs. C. B.), 
08, Bvanston, Ill., Chungking. 
Raper, Miss Lillian (R. N.), 1928, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, Kiangsi. 
Rea, Julian S., 1924, Hast Weymouth, 
Mass., Southeast Africa. 


Rea, Mary Porter (Mrs. J. 8.), 1924, 
Amherst, Mass., Southeast Africa. 
Read, Miss et A, (R.N.), 1925, Niag- 


ara Falls North Andes. 
Bay 1 Llbert i, M600, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 


Reed, Marian Harrington re DH. E.), 
1920, River Forest, Ill., Chile. 


Rey nolds, apes Edith, 1927, Lakewood, 

Richards, ooiyor, 1921, New City, N. Y., 

Richards, Jessie power (Mrs. A.), 
1921, New City, N. Y., Bombay. 

Riggs, Clarence H., 1908, Indianola, 
owa, Burma. 

Rages Blanche epagpon (Mire. + Cs Es), 

Orient, Iowa, Burma. 

4 Ten F 1922, Los Altos, Oal., 
Philippine islands. 

Riley, erniece Roach (Mrs. H. J.), 
ea Woodland, Cal., Philippine Is- 
ands. 


Robb, James, 1928, Lamarkshir t- 
land, North ite fay PPP 
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Robb, Clara Mennell (Mrs. J.) (Nurse), 
1928, Yorkshire, England, North 
Africa, 

Roberts, George A., 1907, Marathon, 
Iowa, Rhodesia, 

Roberts, Bertha Fowles (Mrs. George 
A.), 1910, Mountain Dale, Ore., Rho- 
desia. 

Roche, Raymond D., 1923, Washington, 


Pa., Malaya. 


Roche, Hazel Johnson (Mrs. R. D.), 
1927, Washington, Pa, Malaya. 
Rockey, Clement D., 1918, Scotch Plains, 


N. J., North India. 
Rockey, Helen Cady (Mrs. C. D.), 
Evanston, Ill., North India. 


1922, 


Ross, Marcellus D., 1912, Northwest 
Kansas, South India. 

Ross, Annie Sams (Mrs. M. D.), 1912, 
Lindsborg, Kan., South India. 

Rowe, Harry F., 1898, Northern New 
York, Central China. 

Rowe, Maggie Nelson (Mrs. H. F.), 1598, 
Rome, N. Y., Central China. 

Rugg, Harl M., 1916, Genesee, Indus 
River. 

Rugg, Ellen Foote (Mrs. B. M.), 1916, 
Victor, N. Y., Indus River. 


1919 (reappoint- 


Rusby, Miss Helen B., 
Staten Island, 


ed 1928), Prince Bay, 
N. Y., Bolivia. 

Ryan, Archie L., 1914, 
Philippine Islands. 
Ryan, Celia Allen (Mrs. A. L.), 1914, 
So. Braintree, Mass., Philippine Is 

lands. 


South Kansas, 


8 


Miss Eva M. 
Malaya. 
1921, Circleville, Ohio, 


Sadler, (R.N.), 1924, Al- 
toona, Pa., 

*Sauer, Charles A., 
Korea, 

Sauer, Marguerite Suttle (Mrs. C. A.), 
1921, Albion, Pa., Korea. 

Schanzlin, Gottlieb, 1906, Central Ger- 
man, Beng: al. 

Schanzlin, lsie Debus (Mrs. G.), 1921, 
Baltimore, Md., Bengal. 

Scholberg, Henry C., 1906 (reappointed 
1928), Minnesota, Central Provinces. 

Scholberg, Billa Conrad tra) ee PC.) 
1906 (reappointed 1928), Ortonville, 
Minn., Central Provinces. 

Schubert, William E., 1922, Southern 
California, Central China. 

Schubert, Martha Smith (Mrs. W. E.), 


1922, San Diego, Cal., Central China. 
ae rte hdc A., 1927, California, 
Mala 


Schurr, "Catharine Bennett (Mrs. W. A.), 
1927, San Diego, Oal., Malaya. 

Scott, Francis N., 1903, Northern Min- 
nesota, Japan 


Seott, Annie McLellan (Mrs. F. N.), 
1903, Litchfield, Minn., Japan. 
Seamands, Harl Ae 1919, West Ohio, 


South India. 
Seamands, Yvonne Shields (Mrs. B. A.), 
1919, Cleveland, Ohio, South India. 
Sells, Prnest Lis 1929, Kansas, Rhodesia. 
Sells, Olga Eberle (Mrs. DH. L.), 1929, 
Deer Oreek, Okla., Rhodesia. 

Shacklock, Floyd, 1920, Raymond, Neb., 
Japan, 

Shacklock. Louise Dunlop Pte Be), 
1923, Tokyo, hee Japa 

Shaw, William 5 1931, Pacwaed, Ohio, 
Korea. 
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Shaw, Adeline Hamilton (Mrs. W. 
1921, Lima, Ohio, Korea. 

Sheets, Herman J., 1906, 
Mo,., Lucknow. 

Sheets, Grace Bills (Mrs. 
BHvansville, Ind., 


EY); 
Saint Louis, 


H. J.), 1908, 
Lucknow. 


Sheets, Sankey L., 1921, Pittsburgh, 
Lucknow. 

Shelly, Miss Mary, 1927, Iquique, Chile, 
Chile. 

7Shelly, William A., 1905, Galveston, 
Ind., Chile, 

Shelly, Geneva Lewis (Mrs. W. A.), 
1920, London, Ohio, Chile. 

Sherwood, Miss Ruth Mee sie 1927, 
Doland, S. Dak., Malay 

Shields, Miss Irene Wiss “i924, Loanda, 
Africa, Angola, 

Shields, Robert, 1898, Newry, Ireland, 
Angola. 

Shields, Louise Raven (Mrs. R.), 1898, 


Chicago, Ill., Angola. 


Sikes, Walter H., 1923, Camp Verde, 
Ariz., Central Provinces. 

Sikes, Jane Wood (Mrs.-W. B.), 1923, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Central Proy- 
inces. 

+Simpson, Willard J., 1927, University 


Place, Neb., North China. 


Sites, C. M. Lacey, 1907, China, Foo- 
chow. 

Sites, Evelyn Worthley (Mrs. C. M. L.), 
1907, Brunswick, Me., Foochow. 

Skinner, Miss Achsah M., 1920, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Chile. 

*Skinner, James HE. (M.D.), 1897, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Yenping. 

Skinner, Susan Lawrence (M.D.) (Mrs. 
Oe E.), 1897, Chicago, Ill., Yenping. 
Smith, Earl M., 1922, Central Illinois, 

astern South America. 

Smith, Bessie Archer (Mrs. BH. M.), 1928, 
Peoria, Jll,, Bastern South America. 

Smith, Harold B., 1929, North Africa, 
North Africa. 

Smith, Esther Baldwin (Mrs. H. B.), 
1929, Amityville, L. I., N. Y., North 
Africa. 

Smith, James N., Jr., 1921, Hvanston, 
Iil., Bolivia. 

Smith, Ruth Linn (Mrs. J. N.), 1921, 
Ashley, N. Dak., Bolivia. 


Smith, Miss Jennie M., 1920, Worcester, 
Mass., Chile. 

Smith, LeGrand B., 1925, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Chile. 


Smith, Mildred Failey (Mrs. L. B.), 
1925, Framingham, Mass., Chile. 
{Smith, Matthew D., 1917, Alpena, S. 


Dak., Mexico. 

Smith, Loretta Sage (Mrs. M. D.), 1919, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Mexico. 

*Smith, Percy, 1914, Hampshire, Hngland, 


North Africa. 
*Smith, Sarah Boyt (Mrs. P.), 1914, 


Hampshire Tingland, North Africa. 


Smith, S. Raynor, 1918, Rock River, 
Lucknow. 
Smith, Geneva Johnson (Mrs. S. R.), 


1922, Centralia, Wash., Lucknow. 

+Smith, Stephen P., 1912, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Bolivia. 

Snell, Clarence R., 19038, Plessis, N. Y., 
North Andes. 

Snell, Ida Miller (Mrs. C. R.), 1905, 
Oheviot, N. Y., North Andes. 

Spear, Ray F., 1921, Oolman, 8. Dak., 
Burma, 
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Spear, Marie Oman (Mrs. R. F.), 1926, 
Kansas, Burm 
Spencer, ‘eoherth ay 1916, Newark, Ja- 
pan. 

Spencer, Evelyn McAlpine (Mrs. R. 8.), 
1916, Leonia, N. J., Japan. 

Springer, John M., 1901, Hvanston, IIit., 
Congo. 

Springer, Helen Rasmussen (Mrs. J. M.), 
1900, Wenonah, N. J., Congo. 

Stagg, Samuel W., 1928, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Philippine Islands. 

Stagg, Mary Boyd (Mrs. 8S. W.), 19238, 
Pasadena, Cal., Philippine Islands. 


Stamer, John P., 1920, Rochester, Pa., 
Sumatra. 
Stamer, Carrie Cabel (Mrs. J. P.), 1920, 


Rochester, Pa., Sumatra. 


Starrett, Oscar G., 1920, North-Mast 
Ohio, Chengtu. 
Starrett, Adelia Dodge (Mrs. O. G.), 


1923, Canton, Ohina, Chengtu. 
*Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), 1918, 
Battle Oreek, Mich., Southeast Africa. 
Stauffacher, Grace Bekins (Mrs. C. J.), 
1918, Battle Oreek, Mich., Southeast 
Africa. 
Stelson, Miss Wsther H., 1928, Gypsum, 


Kansas, Chile, 
+Steward, Albert N., 1921 (reappointed, 
19380), Omak, Wash., Central China. 
Steward, Celia Speak (Mrs. A. N.), 1921 

(reappointed, 1980), Missoula, Mont., 

Central China. 
Stockwell, B. Foster, 1926, Oklahoma 

City, Okla., Hastern South America. 


Stockwell, Vera Loudon (Mrs. B,. F.), 
1926, New Washington, Ohio, Wast- 
ern South America. 

Stockwell, F. Olin, 1929, Oklahoma, 
Foochow. 

Stockwell, Esther Beck (Mrs. F. O.), 


1929, Lima, om? Foochow 


Stowe, Everett 1923, New Bngland, 
Foochow. 

Stowe, Lulu Shuman (Mrs. BW. M.), 19238, 
Charlestown, Mass., Foochow. 

Stuntz, Clyde Be 1915, Upper Iowa, In- 
dus River. 

Stuntz, Florence Watters (Mrs. C. B.), 


1915, New York OMe Indus River. 
Stuntz, Hugh 1920, Rock River, 
Chile. 
see Florence Wolford (Mrs. H. C.), 


920, Genoa, N. Y., Chile. 
1912, Williamston, 


Sullivan, Vloyd H., 
Mich., Malaya. 

Sullivan, Hila Burkley (Mrs. F. H.), 
1915, Williamston, Mich., Malaya. 
Summers, Gerald v., 1927, Nebraska, 

Malaya. 
Summers, Esther Andren (Mrs. G. V.), 
1927, Cody, Wyo., Malaya. 


Swan, Henry M., 1908, Central Swedish, 


Bengal. 

Swan, Hdna Lunden (Mrs. H. M.), 1908, 
Galwa, Ill., Bengal. 

Swaney, Mrs. Mary IF., 1920, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, Chile. 

Swift, Robert in, 1916, Salina, Kan., 
Malaya. 


Swift, Carol Smith (Mrs, R. D.), 1922, 
Salina, Kan., Malaya. 


Au 


Taylor, Miss Florence Se 


a idet Mia 
Brantford, Ont., Oana ujarai 
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an H, Erne, 1918, Scottsville, Mich., 

hodesia. 

Taylor, Mae Parmelee (Mrs. H. UI.), 
1918, Scottsville, Mich., Rhodesia. 

fTaylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), 1918, 'urtle 
Oreek, Pa., Indus River. 

Taylor, Frances Wood (Mrs. O. 4G.) 
(R.N.), 1918, Turtle Oreek, Pa., In 
dus River, 

Teeter, Mrs. Wlizabeth R. (R. N.) 
tract), 1929, Stockton, IIl., 
Andes, 

Templin, Leslie G., 1921, Northwest In- 
diana, Gujarat. 

Templin, Bloise Morrison (Mrs. L, G.), 

21, Topeka, Kan., Gujarat. 

Templin, Ralph ‘.,’ 1925, Southwest 
Kansas, Northwest India. 

Templin, Lila Horton (Mrs. R. T.), 1925, 
Wakita, Okla., Northwest India. 


(con- 
North 


Terrell, Alice, 1894, Ludington, Mich., 
North China. 
Terril, William C., 1907, Colorado, 


Southeast Africa. 
Terril, Jessie Goldsmith (Mrs. W. C.), 
1907, vi ta Ii., Southeast Africa. 
Thoburn, C. Stanley, 1928, Bengal. 
Thoburn, Pearl hee (Mrs, C.8.), 
1928, Melrose Highlands, Mass., Ven- 


gal, 

*Thoburn, Wilbur ©., 1928, Meadville, 
Pa, Lucknow, 

Thompson, Wverett W., 1926, WH. Roches 
ter, N. H., Japan. 

Thompson, Zora Goodman (Mrs. E. W.), 
1924, Philadelphia, Pa., Japan. 

Thompson, George U., 1915, West Wis 
consin, Indus River. 

baer ae Vivian Shute (Mrs. G. B.), 
1920, Lisbon, N. Dak., Indus River, 

Titus, Murray T., 1910, Sleepy Wye, 

Minn., North India, 

Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M. ’.), 1910, 
Seaman, Ohio, North India. 

Townsend, Jacob D., 1913, Stone Mar: 
bor, N. J., France. 

Trimmer, Cilfford S$. (M.D.), 1922, Long 
Valley, N. J., Central China. 

Trimmer, Ruth Barkman (Mrs. C. 8.), 


1922, High Bridge, N. J., Central 
China. 
Truscott, Basil R., 1920, Nebraska, 


astern South America, 

Truscott, Annie S. (Mrs. B. R.), 1920, 
South Siouw City, Neb., Wastern South 
America, 

Truscott, Thomas A., 1919, Nebraska, 
Hastern South America. 

Truscott, Caroline J, (Mrs, T. A,), 1919, 
v obdatah a Neb., Wastern South Amer- 

Tuck, Ernest E., 1919, New 
Southern, Northwest India. 

Tuck, Helen G. tag Wi. ey 1919. 
Gree Colo., Northwest India. 

Tucker, yd W., 1921, North Indiana. 
Bengal. 

Tucker, Lela Payton (Mrs. B. W.), 1916, 
Cement, Okla., Bengal, 

Tweedie, Warl R., 1917, Oroswell, Mich., 

Brandis doverod 
weedle, Gertrude C. (Mrs. B. R.), 1917. 
Oroswell, Mich., Lucknow. : 


England 


v 


Van Buskirk, James D, 


M.D, 
Saint Louis, Korea. : nen BOOK, 
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Buskirk, Harriet Evans (Mrs. J, 


Van 
1910, Kansas City, Mo., Korea. 


D5 


Ww 
Wadsworth, Julian 8., 1924, New Eng 
land, Krance. 
Wadsworth, Male Short (Mrs. J, 8.), 
1924, Providence, Rk. 1., Vrance. 
Wagner, Rush F., 1924 (reappointed 
1928), Ames, Iowa, Rhodesia, 
Wainner, Miss Erma H,, 19209, Darlow, 


Kan,, Woochow, 
Walker, Miss imma H., 1925 (contract), 
Washington, D, C., Malaya, 
Ohio, 


Ward, Ralph A., 1909, North 
loochow. 

Ward, Mildred Worley (Mrs. R. A.,), 
1909, Koochow, China, Foochow. 

Warner, Ariel N., 1910, Georgia, Bom. 
bay. 

Warner, Helen Leggett (Mrs. A. N.), 
1911, Hamilton, Va, Bombay 

Watters, Miss Hyla 8S. (M.D.), 1924, 
Atlanta, Ga., Central China. 

Weak, Harry H., 1907, Dakota, North 
Ind\a. 

Wenk. Clara Hatheway (Mrs. H. H.), 
1909, Mitchell, 8S. Dak., North India, 
Wellons, Ralph D., 1915 (reappointed 
1920), Bloomington, Ind,, Lucknow, 
Wellons, Willafred Howe (Mrs. R. D.), 
1916, Bloomington, Ind., Lucknow, 


Wengatz, John C., 1910, MeCordsville, 
Ind., Angola. 

Wesley, Arthur F., 1918, Detroit, Chile, 

Wesley, Grace Shaw (Mrs. A, F.), 1918, 


Chicago, Ill, Chile. 


(Whitebead, Irving, 1912, Denver, Colo., 
Bolivia. 
Whitehead, Virginia Bennett (Mrs. I.), 


1912, Paris, Ark., Bolivia. 

Wiant, Bliss M., 1928, West Ohio, North 
China, 

Wiant, Mildred Artz (Mrs. B. M,), 1923, 
Delaware, Ohio, North China, 

+Wiant, Paul P., 1917, West Alewandria, 
Ohio, Foochow. 

Wiant, Hallie Fritz (Mrs, P. P.), 1917, 
West Alexandria, Ohio, Foochow,. 

Wilkie, James H. N., 1918, Cawnpore, 
India, Lucknow 

Wilkie, Caroline Buck (Mrs. J. H. N.), 
1918, Mussoorie, India, Lucknow. 

Williams, Franklin KE. C., 1906, 
rado, Korea, 

Williams, Alice Barton (Mrs. F. FE. €}; 
1906, Denver, Colo., Korea. 
Williams, Wrederick G., 1921, 

Wash., Bengal. 

Williams, Irene Hays (Mrs. ¥. G.), 1922, 
Manhattan, Kan., Bengal. 

*Williams, Thomas, 1915, Ashperton, lng- 
land, Central Provinces, 

*Williams, Miriam Welcher (Mrs. 'T.) 
1915, Cheltenham, Bngland, Central 
Provinces, 

Williams, Walter 3B., 1905, 
Minnesota, Liberia. 

Williams, Maude Wigfield (Mrs. W. B.), 
191%, Philadelphia, Pa., Liberia. 

Wilson, Franklin M., 1905, Central Illl- 
nois, Lucknow. 

Wilson, Mary Gregg (Mrs, I’. M.), 1912, 
Mount Pleasant, Lowa, “Lucknow. 
Winans, Edward J., 1910, Los Angeles, 

Oal., North China, 


Colo- 


Camas, 


Northern 
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Winans, Josephine Fearon (Mrs. BH. J.), 
1910, North China. 

Winter, Charles H., 1920, San Francisco, 
Oal., Hinghwa. ‘ 

Withey, Herbert C., 1891, Lynn, Mass., 
Angola. 

Withey, Ruth Bassett (Mrs. H. C.), 
1910, Los Angeles, Cal., Angola. 

Wixon, Adelaide M., 1913, New York, 
N. Y., Central China. 

Wolf, Miss Aleta (R.N.), 1929, La Crosse, 
Kan., North Andes. 

Waite, "Miss Ruth S., 1924, Moorestown, 

J., France. 

WwW ss Harry W., 1915, Fresno, Cal., 
Foochow. 

Worley, Zela Wiltsie (Mrs. H. W.), 1915, 
Forest, Ohio, Foochow 


Worthington, Charles M., 1902, Abing- 
don, Ti Sumatra. 
Worthington, Pauline Stefanski (Mrs. 


[1929 


Cc. M.), 1912, Higginsville, Mo., 


Sumatra. 
mess f 
Yoder, Howard W., 1929, Newark, North 
Andes. 


Yoder, Helen Peter (Mrs. H. W.), 1929, 
Pawnee, Okla., North Andes. 


Z 
Zabilka, William, 1920, Iowa, North In- 


dia. 

Zabilka, Sylva McCall (Mrs. William), 
nae What Cheer, Iowa, North In- 
ia. 

Zumstein, Reginald B., 1926, Lafayette, 
Indiana, Malaya. 

Zumstein, Adelatde Ebershoff (Mrs. R. 
ey 1926, Lafayette, Indiana, Ma- 
aya. 
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MISSIONARIES BY CONFERENCES AND MISSIONS 
June 1, 1930 


Those marked f are laymen. 


Where the name of the largest city is given, without 


a street or institutional address, add Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 


CHINA GENERAL 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Oldroyd, Miss Gertrude, N., 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y¥. City. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Bowen, Arthur J., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City 


Bowen, Mrs. Nora J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
We. Ma tty. 
7Brown, Robert BH. (M.D), 150 Fifth 


Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Brown, Mrs. Carrie W., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City 
a ae (he W, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Dieterich, ee. Flora H., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. City. 
Gale, Francis C., Box 251, Shanghai. 
Gale, Mrs. Allie S. (MD.), Box 251, 
Shanghai. 
Hale, Lyman L., Chinkiang, Kiangsu. 
Hale, Mrs. Sadie R., Chinkiang, Kiangsu. 


Harman, Miss Gladys C. (R.N.), Gen- 
eral Hospital, Wuhu, 

Hayes, Paul G., Wuhu. 

Hayes, Mrs. Helen W., Wuhu. 

Illick, J. Theron, Nanking. 

Illick, Mrs. Bernice R., Nanking. 

James, Edward, University, Nanking. 


James, Mrs. Mabel McC. 


versity, ge la 
Hone. Harry I., 150 Fifth Ave., N, Y. 


y. 
Rowe, Mrs. Maggie N., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. | 
ySteward, Albert N., Nanking. 
Steward, Mrs. Celia S., Nanking. 
;Trimmer, Clifford 8. (M.D.), University 
Hospital, Nanking. 
Trimmer, Mrs. Ruth B., University Hos- 
pital, oe: 
Watters, Miss Hyla 8. (M.D.), Wuhu. 
Wixon, Miss Adelaide M., Nanking. 


(nurse), Uni- 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFER- 
ENCH 


' (Add to each field address, China.) 


Beech, Joseph Es ii 
Beech; Mrs. Nellie D., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 

7Canright, Cyril M. (M.D.), Methodist 
Hospital, Tzechow. 

Canright, ‘Mrs. Winifred S., Methodist 
Hospital, Tzechow. 


yjLarkin, George R., 


Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), 1118 Har- 
vard St., Evanston, Il. 

Canright, Mrs. Margaret M., 1118 Har- 
vard St., Evanston, Ill. 

Havermale, Lewis F., Chengtu. 

Havermale, Mrs. Clara T., Chengtu. 


150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Larkin, Mrs, Anna 4., 
New York City. 

jLiljestrand, Sven H. (M.D.), 150 Wifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Liljestrand, Mrs. Ethel H., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


150 Fifth Ave., 


Manly, W. Edward, Cheng 

Manly, Mrs. Florence B., ato Wifth Ave., 
Ne Ye Oley; 

+Peterson, Robert A. (M.D.), Chengtu. 

Peterson, Mrs. Victoria R., Chengtu. 

Starrett, Oscar G., Chengtu. 

Starrett, Mrs. Adelia D., Chengtu. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
CONFERENCE 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Barton, Miss Helen DB. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., N, ¥. City. 

Basil, George C. (M.D.) Chungking. 

Basil, Mrs. Maude S8., Chungking. 

+Gentry, W. Max (M. D.), 150° Vifth Ave., 
NW. A eity. 

Gentry, Mrs. Emily N., 150 Fifth Ave., 
MX. Citys 


McCurdy, William A., Chungking. 
McCurdy, Mrs. Eleanor W., Chungking. 
Rape, C. Bertham, Chungking. 

Rape, Mrs, Rebecca B., Chungking. 


FOOCHOW 


(Add to each field address, China.) 

+Barrett, Willis C., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Barrett, Mrs. Fern A. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

{Billing, Arthur W., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
NG Xe, Clty 

Billing, Mrs, Mabel S., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Ni Yi 5City. 

Bissonnette, Wesley S., Kutien. 

Bissonnette, Mrs. Wstelle 8., Kutien. 

Bosworth, Miss Sarah M., P. O. Box 
251, Shanghai. 


Caldwell, Harry R., Futsing, via Foo- 
chow. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Mary C., Futsing, via 
Foochow. 


Cartwright, Frank T., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. 2) City. 
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Cartwright, Mrs. 
Avenue, N. Y. A 
Coole, Mrs. Cora §8., Foochow. 
Cooper, Miss Esther F., Foochow. 
7Gossard, Jesse H. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 


Nee Clty: 

+Gossard, Jesse BH. (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Hayvighurst, Freeman C., Foochow. 

Havighurst, Mrs. Anna R., Foochow. 

Hayes, EH. Pearce, Futsing, via Foochow. 

Hayes, Mrs. Lily A., Futsing, via Foo- 


Mary M., 150 Fifth 
City 


chow. 
+Kellogg, Claude R., Foochow. , 
Kellogg, Mrs. Mary C., Foochow. 


Lacy, Henry YV., Foochow. 

Lacy, Mrs. Jessie A., Foochow. 

Loland, Miss. Serene (R.N.), 
Kutien. 

Sites, C. M. Lacey, Foochow. 

Sites, Mrs. Evelyn W., Foochow. 

Stockwell, F. Olin, Foochow. 

Stockwell, Mrs. Esther B., Foochow. 

Stowe, Everett M., Foochow. 

Stowe, Mrs. Lulu 8., Foochow. 

Wainner, Miss Hrma H., FKoochow. 

weeres Ralph A., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 


Hospital, 


Ward, Mrs. Mildred W., 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

;Wiant, Paul P., Foochow. 

Wiant, Mrs. Hallie F., Foochow. 
Worley, Harry W., Foochow. 

Worley, Mrs. Zela W., Foochow. 


HINGHWA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Brewster, Mrs. Elizabeth F., Hinghwa. 
Carson, I. Stanley, Hinghwa. 

Carson, Mrs. Grace D., Hinghwa. 
Cole, Winfred B., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ity. 
Cole, Mrs. Edith F., 150 Fifth. Ave., 
INVES MGlby.: 


Hollister, George W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Hollister, Mrs. Mary B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Jones, IFfrancis P., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Noy YauGity 
Jones, Mrs. E. Lucile W., 150 Fifth 


Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Winter, Charles 8., Hinghwa. 


KIANGSI 
(Add te each field address, China.) 
Argelander, Frank A., Kiukiang. 


Argelander, Mrs. Clara S., Kiukiang. 


+Blydenburg, George T. (M.D.), Nan- 
chang. : 

Blydenburg, Mrs. Marion P., Nanchang. 

Rrown, Fred R., Nanchang. 


Brown, Mrs. Clella McD., Nanchang, 

Gaw, Miss Evaline, Nanchang, 

yHolland, Leland W., Kiukiang. 

Holland, Mrs. Bernice McC., Kiukiang. 

Hoose, Earl A., Peking. 

Hoose, Mrs. Saidee P. (nurse), Peking. 

Houston, Miss Coral, Nanchang. 

Johannaber, Charles F., 150 Fifth Ave., 
NoUY., City. 

Johannaber, Mrs. 
Ave,,. Nox. Olty, 

Johnson, William R., Nanchang. 

Johnson, Mrs. Ina B., Nanchang, 


Edna §., 150 Fifth 
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Lacy, G. Carleton, 
Shanghai. 

Lacy, Mrs. Harriet B., 15 Avenue Petain, 
Shanghai. 

Libby, Walter EB. (M.D.), Nanchang. 
Libby, Mrs. Lucile T., Nanchang. 
Pennepacker, Miss Elma K. (R.N.), 

Nanchang. 

Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), Kiukiang. 
Perkins, Mrs. Georgina P., Kiukiang. 
Ploeg, Miss Deannetta PN” Kiukiang. 
Ploeg, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.), R. R. No. 

6, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Raper, Miss Lillian (R.N.), Nanchang. 
Schubert, William E., Nanchang. 
Schubert, Mrs. Martha §., Nanchang. 


15 Avenue Petain, 


NORTH CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aeschliman, Edward J., Tientsin. 

Aeschliman, Mrs. Myrtle P., Tientsin. 

yBackus, Reno W. (M.D.), Peking. 

Backus, Mrs. Gladys R., Peking. 

Berkey, Mrs. Marguerite Lough, Tient- 
sin. 

7+Breece, Thomas B., Peking. 

Breece, Mrs. Ruth P., Peking. siet 

Brown, Mark W., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Brown, Mrs. Olive L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

+Clay, Ernest H. (M.D.), Changli. 

Clay, Mrs. Mabel A., Changli. 

coal Arthur B., 150 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 

it. 


ity. 

Coole, Mrs. Ella Hndres, 150 VWifth Ave- 
nue, N. YX; Clty 

Davis, Miss Melissa J., Peking. 

Davis, Walter W., Hsiao Shun Hutung, 
Peking. 
Davis, Mrs. Mabelle G., Hsiao Shun 

Hutung, Peking. 
Dewey, Horace E., Changll. 
Dewey, Mrs. Carol McC., Changli. 
Dixon, Edward E., Peking. 
Dixon, Mrs. Esther M., Peking. 
Dollins, Miss Olive I. (R.N.), 150 Fifth 
Ave., Ni. ¥. Citys 
Felt, Carl A., 150) @itthAvems ils 


City. 
Felt, Mrs. Louise W., 150 Vifth Avenue, 
IN: Wa) (City. 
Jamewell, Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N.. Yue City; 
Gamewell, Mrs. Mary N., 150 Fifth Ave., 
IN, Mi) Cittye 
Gibb, John McG., Jr., Peking. 
Gibb, Mrs. Katherine C., Peking. 
yJarvis, Bruce W. (M.D.), 150 Wifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. Citys 
Jarvis, Mrs, M. Ada C., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.. Yo .Citys 
+Korns, John H. (M.D.), Peking. 
Korns, Mrs. Bessie P., Peking. 
y+Krause, Oliver J., Peking. 
Krause, Mrs. Evelyn B., Peking. 
Leitzel, Mrs. Ruth R., Tientsin. 
Pyke, Frederick M., Peking. 
Pyke, Mrs. Frances T., Peking. 
7Simpson, Willard J., Changli. 
Terrell, Miss Alice, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 
Wiant, Bliss M., Peking. 
Wiant, Mrs. Mildred Artz, Peking. 
Winans, Edward J., Changli. 
Winans, Mrs. Josephine F., Changli. 
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SHANTUNG 
(Add to each field address, China.) 
Felt, Miss Kathryn, Taianfu, Shantung. 
Hanson, Perry O., Taianfu, Shantung. 
Hanson, Mrs. Ruth E., Taianfu, Shan- 
tung. 
Hibbard, Harl R., Taianfu, Shantung. 


Hibbard, Mrs. Jessie B., Taianfu, Shan- 
tung. 


SOUTH FUKIEN 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Hawley, Joseph W., Yungchun. 

Hawley, Mrs. Harriet R., Yungehun. 

Jett, Harry C., Yungehun. 

Jett, Mrs. Wenona W., Yungebun. 

Parlin, Elwyn C., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Ne City. 

Parlin, Mrs. Lucille §., 
nue, N. Y. City. 


150 Fifth Ave- 


YENPING 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Bankhardt, Frederick, Yenping. 
Bankhardt, Mrs. Laura W., Yenping. 
Baucher, Miss Mae (R.N. », Yenping. 
Main, William A., Box 251, Shanghai. 
Main, Mrs. Emma Ts, Box 251, Shanghai. 


+Overholt, William W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Overholt, Mrs. Olive P., 150 Fifth Ave., 
NX City. 


Skinner, James E. (M.D.), Yenping. 
Skinner, Mrs. Susan L. (M.D.), Yenping. 


JAPAN 
(Add to each field address, Japan.) 


Alexander, Robert P., 150 Wifth Ave- 
nue, N. City. 

Alexander, Mrs. Tantite W., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Berry, Arthur D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Brumbaugh, Thoburn T., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. ty. 

Brumbaugh, Mrs. Gladys peeort; 150 

Fifth venue, Ne Me City 

- +Bruner, Glen W., Ripe. 

Bruner, Mrs. Bdith W., Nagasaki. 

Draper, Gideon F., 222° Bluff, Yokohama. 

Draper, Mrs. Mira H., 222 Bluff, Yoko- 
hama. 

Gealy, Fred D., Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Gealy, Mrs. Mildred R., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 


Heckelman, Frederick W., 5 Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Heckelman, Mrs. May D., 5 Aoyama 


Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Iglehart, Charles W., Hirosaki. 
Iglehart, Mrs. Florence A., Hirosaki. 
Iglehart, Hdwin T., Katonah, N. Y. 
Iglehart, Mrs. Luella M., Katonah, N. Y. 


Krider, Walter W., Higashi Yamate, 
Nagasaki. 

Krider, Mrs. Anastasia C., Higashi Ya- 
mate, Nagasaki. 

aye S. Raymond, Aoyama Gakuin, 


yo. 
Luthy, Mrs. Kittie F., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 
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Martin, J. Victor, Peking, North China. 


Martin, Mrs. Esther B., Peking, North 
China. 

Scott, Francis N., 9 Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo 

Scott, Mrs. Anna McL., 9 Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 

Shacklock, Floyd, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 

Shacklock, Mrs. Louise D., Aoyama Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 

Spencer, Robert S., Fukuoka. 

Spencer, Mrs. Evelyn McA., Fukuoka. 


Thompson, Everitt W., Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 
Thompson, 
kuin, 


Mrs. 


Zora G., 
Tokyo. 


Aoyama Ga- 


KOREA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 


Amendt, Charles C., Seoul. 

Amendt, Mrs. Edith A., Seoul. 

yAnderson, A. Garfield (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Anderson, Mrs. Hattie P., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Appenzeller, Henry D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
pha: CIEY, 

Appenzeller, Mrs. Ruth N., 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Becker, Arthur L., Chosen Christian 


College, Seoul. 
Becker, Mrs. Louise S. 


, Chosen Christian 
College, Seoul, 


Billings, Bliss W., Chosen Christian 
College, Seoul. 

Billings, Mrs. Helen T., Chosen Chris- 
tian College, Seoul. 

Burdick, George M., Crown Point, N. Y. 

Cable, Elmer M., Seoul. 

Cable, Mrs. Myrtle C., Seoul. 

Deming, Charles S., Box 82, Harbin, 
Manchuria. 

Deming, Mrs. Edith A., Box 32, Harbin, 
Manchuria. 


fFound, Norman (M.D.), Seoul. 
Found, Mrs. Annie C., (nurse), Seoul. 
ae Se tabled (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., 
ty. 
pall, Mrs. Marion B. (M.D.), 
Aye: IN: ys Citys 
Jensen, Anders K., Chemulpo. 


150 Fifth 


Jensen, Mrs. Maud K., Chemulpo. 

Lacy, John V., Seoul. 

Lacy, Mrs. Mary A., Seoul. 

7McManis, 8S. Easton (M.D.), 150 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. City. 

McManis. Mrs. Marion Wallace (R.N.), 
150 Wifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Moore, John Z., Seoul. 

Moore, Mrs. Ruth B., Seoul, 


Noble, W. Arthur, Seoul. 

Noble, Mrs. Hattie W., Seoul. 

tSauer, Charles A., Yengbyen. 

Sauer, Mrs. Marguerite S., Yengbyen. 

Shaw, William E., Pyengyang. 

Shaw, Mrs. Adeline H., Pyengyang. 

Van Buskirk, James D, (M.D.), Seoul. 

Van Buskirk, Mrs. Harriet E., Seoul. 

Williams, Franklin BW. C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nova, Culby. 

Williams, Mrs. Alice B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nee Yo) CAty. 
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II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAYA 


Amstutz, Hobart B., 4 Fort Canning 
Road, Singapore, S. 
Amstutz, Mrs. Celeste B., 4 Fort Can- 
ning Road, Singapore, Ses: 

Rell, Percy By, Ipoh, F. M. 8. 

Blasdell, Robert A., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
INGE GOLLY. 

Blasdell, Mis. Fanny §S., 150 Fifth Ave- 
ue, IN. wa Cay: 
Bowmar, Thomas W., 

1 


PMS: 
Bowmar, Mrs. Bertha H., Kuala Lumpur, 
¥. M. 8. 
Cass, Miss FE. Stella, 
Road, Singapore, S. S. 
Chacey, Lloyd A. (contract), 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 
Coole, Douglas P., Sitiawan. 
Coole, Mrs. Mamie §8., Sitiawan. 


Kuala Lumpur, 


4 Fort Canning 


Cordle, Wendell Hs, Teluk Anson, 
F. M.S. 

Cordle, Mrs. Hattie J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Neo Xs Cuy: 


Depler, Miss ‘Hazel M. (contract), Klang, 
¥. M. S. 

+Dickson, Robert M. 
Canning Road, S. S. 

Dodsworth, Marmaduke, 440 A Tranque- 
rah Road, Malacca, S. S. 

Dodsworth, Mrs. Anna S., 440 A Tran- 
querah Road, Malacca, S. S. 

Du Mez, Miss Petula C. (contract), 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S. 

Bidung, Abel, 1 Barker Road, Singapore, 


Eklund, Mrs. Ruth L., 1 Barker Road, 
Singapore, S. S. 


(contract), 4 Fort 


Hoover, James M., Sibu, Sarawak, 
Borneo. 

Hoover, Mrs. Ethel Y., Sibu, Sarawak, 
Borneo. 

Horley, William E., 4-A Mt. Sophia, 


Singapore, 8S. S. 

Horley, Mrs. Ada BH. (nurse), 4-A Mt. 
Sophia, Singapore, Sse 

Jenkins, Linden B, 4 Fort Canning Road, 
Singapore, 3) Ss 

McLaughlin, Miss Lorinne (contract), 
Fort Canning Road, Singapore, S. 3" 

McNab, Andrew, Jr., 29 Argyle Ave., 
Sterling, Scotland. 

McNab, Mrs. Lily Henderson, 
Ave., Sterling, Scotland. 
aes Paul B., 2 Mt. Sophia, Singapore, 
Means, Mrs. Nathalie T., 2 Mt. Sophia, 

Singapore, S. S. 
Motz, Irwin S., Province Wellesley, Bukit 
Mertajam, s. 8. 
Motz, Mrs. Elbertha C., Province Wel- 
lesley, Bukit Mertajam, Sos: 
Norton, Miss Clare, Singapore, S. S. 
Saye est Charles D., Kuala Lumpur, 
Per ey Mrs. Grace B., Kuala Lumpur, 


82 Northam Road, 


29 Argyle 


Peach, Preston L., 
Penang, S. Ss: 
Peach, Mrs. Nora M., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
N. ¥. City: 
Peat, Jacob F., 4 Fort Canning Road, 

Singapore, SS. 
Peat, Mrs. Emily G., 4 Fort Canning 
Road, Singapore, §S. 


Proebstel, Lester, Ipoh, F. M. S. 
74 Maxwell Road, 


Pykett, George He 
Penang, 8S. S. 
Pykett, Mrs. Amelia Y., 74 Maxwell 


Road, Penang, S. S. 


Roche, Raymond D. (eontract), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Roche, Mrs. Hazel J. (contract), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

meen Miss Eva M. YiR.N.), Penang, 

Schurr, Willard A., 68 Larut Road, 
Penang, S. S. 

Schurr, Mrs. Catharine B., 68 Larut 


Road, Penang, S. S. 
Sherwood, Miss Ruth, Kuala Lumpur, 
F. M. S. 
Sullivan, Floyd H., Ipoh, M. S. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Blla By, ipoh, KF. M. S. 
Summers, Gerald V., Klang, F. M. 8. 
Summers, Mrs. Esther A., Klang, F. M. S. 
Swift, R. Dean, Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 8. 
Swift, Mrs. Carol S., Kuala Lumpur, 
By M.S. 
Walker, Miss Emma W. (contract), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Zumstein, Reginald B., Klang, F. M. 8S. 


Zumstein, Mrs. Adelaide B., Klang; ° 
Fr. M. 8 
SUMATRA 
Archer, 150 Fifth Ave- 


Raymond L., 

nue, N. Y. City. 

Archer, Mrs. Edna C., 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 


Bower, Harry C., Palenbaee Sumatra. 


Bower, Mrs. Mabel C., Palembang, 
Sumatra. 
Gottschall, Newton T., 52 Hakkastraat, 


Medan, Sumatra. 
Gottschall, Mrs. Lottie S. (nurse), 52 
Hakkastraat, Medan, Sumatra. 


Hamel, J. Carel, Medan, Sumatra. 

Hamel, Mrs. Kathryn O., Medan, 
Sumatra. 

Klaus, Armin V., WBlectriciteitsweg 7, 
Medan. 

Klaus, Mrs. Susan F., Electriciteitsweg 
7, Medan. 

Prussner, August H., Tebing, Tinggi, 
Deli, Sumatra. 

Prussner, Mrs. Florence M., ‘Tebing, 
Tinggi, Deli, Sumatra. 

Stamer, John P., Kisaran, Asahan, 


Sumatra. 
Stamer, Mrs. Carrie C., Kisaran, Asahan, 
Sumatra. 
Worthington, Charles M., Rantan Prapat, 
East Coast, Sumatra. 
Worthington, Mrs. Pauline §S., 


Rantan 
Prapat, Bast Coast, Sumatra. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


(Add to each field address, P. I.) 


Beckendorf, Arthur L., Malolos, Bulacan. 

Beckendorf, Mrs. BHsther §., Malolos, 
Bulacan. 

Coa Joshua F., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Y.. Citys 
@oneuean Mrs. Bertha D., 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y¥. City. 
Davis, Orville L., Manila. 
Davis, Mrs. Lois (Oy, Manila. 
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Nddy, Paul D., 442 Avenida Rizal, 
Manila. 


Eddy, Mrs. Isabel Kinnison, 442 Avenida 
Rizal, Manila. 


Lyons, Ernest §8., 442 Avenida Rizal, 
Manila. 
Lyons, Mrs. Harriet E., 442 Avenida 
Rizal, Manila. 
ie Joseph W., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
y. 
Moore, Mrs. Emma Greisel, 15 Vifth 


AVG, IX. City. 
Palmer, Willard S., Manila. 
Palmer, Mrs. Mildred C., Manila. 
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Peterson, Berndt O., Lingayen, Pan 

Peterson, Mrs. Alice M., Lingayen, Pang. 

Riley, Herbert J., 3 City Hall Ave. , San 
Iraneiseo, Cal. 


Riley, Mrs. Bernice R., 3 City Hall 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

Ryan, Archie L., 442 Avenida Rizal, 
Manila. 

Ryan, Mrs. Celia Allen, 442 Avenida 
Rizal, Manila. 

Stagg, Samuel W., 150 Fifth Ave, 
Iv, = Se Olty. 

Stagg, Mrs. Mary B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Me: Y,  City, 


III. SOUTHERN ASIA 


BENGAL 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
ne a Charles H., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Y. City. 

Archibald aos Lillie L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City 

Dewey, Salecy B., Asansol. 

Dewey, Mrs. Hattie H., Asansol. 

Foley, Walter B., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta, Bengal. 

Cal Mrs. Mary Be 8 Middleton St., 


72 Corporation 


72 Corpora- 
tion Sts Caleutta. 
Griffiths, Walter G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Be x /Oxty. 
Griffiths, Mrs. Mabel Elwood, 150 Fifth 
Ave,, N..¥, City. 
Henderson, eens S., 3 Middleton St., 
Calcutta. 
Johnson, Hdward §8., Calcutta. 
Johnson, Mrs. Jessie C., Calcutta. 
Lee, Mrs. Ada J., 13 Wellington Square, 
Calcutta. 
fLincoln, John W., Darjeeling, Bengal. 
eet in, Mrs. Beatrice H., Darjeeling, 
en 
itagiee. aria H., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 
Manley, Mrs. Cora Pe (nurse), 3 Mid- 
dleton St., Calcut 
sg ad Gottlieb, ‘80 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ity. 
Schanzlin, Mrs. Elise D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
De) Ve SCREY.. 
Swan, Henry M., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
eutta, Bengal. 
Swan, Mrs. Edna L., 3 Middleton St., 
Calcutta, Bengal. 
Thoburn, C. Stanley, Seaman’s Mission, 
Calcutta. 
Thoburn, Mrs. Pearl C., Seaman's Mis- 
sion, Calcutta. 
Tucker, Boyd W., 3 Middleton St., Cal- 
cutta. 
Tucker, Mrs. Lela P., 8 Middleton St., 
Caleutta. 
Williams, Frederick G., Ushagram, Asan- 
sol; B®. 3. R.; Bengal. 
Williams, Mrs. Irene H., 


Ushagram, 
Asansol, B®. I. R.. Bengal. 


BOMBAY 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ali Stedman, 150 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
City. 


Aldis, Mrs. 
My, 22. COCy, 

Borgman, Joel B., Nagpur. 

30rgman, Mrs. Bisa L., Nagpur. 

Collier, William B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Ethel F., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Collier, Mrs. Ruth H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Hill, Charles B., Ajmer. 


Hill, Mrs. Glenora G., Ajmer. 

Lightfoot, Leroy, Basim. 

Lightfoot, Mrs. Grace §S., Basim. 

Parker, Albert A., India Methodist Theo- 
logical College, Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Parker, Mrs. Luetta O., India Methodist 
Theological College, Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Richards, Arthur, Oldham Manse, East 
St., Poona. 


Richards, Mrs. Jessie D., Oldham Manse, 


East St., Poona. 
Warner, Ariel N., Robinson Memorial 
Bldg., Sankli St., Byculla, Bombay. 
Warner, Mrs. Helen L., Robinson Me- 


morial Bldg., Sankli St., Bom- 


bay. 


Byculla, 


BURMA 


(Add to each field address, Burma.) 
Baldwin, De Witt C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Wi Ys 


y. 
Bee Tt Mrs. Edna A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
sit 


N y. 

Bell, William W., 66 Park Road, Ran- 
goon. 

Bell, Mrs. Rosetta G., 66 Park Road, 
Rangoon. 

Boyles, James R., 27 Creek St., Rangoon. 

Boyles, Mrs. Marie W., 27 Creek St., 
Rangoon. 

Christenson, Miss Edith J., 25 Creek 
St., Rangoon. 

Clare, Maurice A., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ity 
Clase, Mrs. Elsie B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nee Ot 


y. 

yEmerson, Henry M. (contract), 27 Creek 
St., Rangoon. 

Harwood, Harry J., 319 Godwin Road, 
Rangoon, 

Harwood, Mrs. Alma T., 319 Godwin 
Road, Rangoon. 

Jones, Benjamin M., Pegu. 

Jones, Mrs. Luella R., Pegu. 

Olmstead, Clarence H., Thongwa. 

Olmstead, Mrs. Katherine L., Thongwa. 


Riggs, Clarence H., 256 Creek St., Ran- 
goon. 

Riggs, Mrs. Blanche §., 256 Creek St,, 
Rangoon. 
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Spear, Ray F., Thongwa. 
Spear, Mrs. Marie P., Thongwa. 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Abbott, David G., Jubbulpore, C. P. 
Abbott, Mrs. Martha D., Jubbulpore, 

Cc 


SB. 
Atkins, Arthur G., Narsinghpur, C. P. 
Atkins, Mrs. Lois R., Narsinghpur, C. P. 


Auner, Orval M., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Auner, Mrs. Nellie W., 150 Fifth Ave., 
IND AS AOLOy. 


Campbell, Frank D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Campbell, Mrs. Ada G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Felt, Frank R. (M.D.), Jubbulpore, C C. PR. 

Felt, Mrs. Nettie H., Jubbulpore, as 

Guse, Carl F. H., Jubbulpore, oe 

Guse, Mrs. Anna E., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Harper, Marvin H., Jubbulpore, C. P. 

Harper, Mrs. Emmie F., Jubbulpore, 
Cone 


King, Earl L., Fernhill, Mt. 
Darjeeling, Bengal. 
King, Mis. Edith B., Fernhill, Mt. 
mon, Darjeeling, Bengal. 
Lanham, John W., Jagdalpur, 
State, C. P. : 
Lanham, Mrs. Cones AWS 


tar State, C. 
vn “150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
it 


eee Walter nr 

Sikes” “Mrs. Jane Wood, 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ne. City. 

Williams, Thomas, Baihar, C. P. 

Williams, Mrs. Miriam B., Baihar, 


Hermon, 
Her- 
Bastar 


Jagdalpur, Bas- 


CUP: 


GUJARAT 


(Add to each field address, India.) 
Bisbee, Royal D., Baroda Residency. 
Bisbee, Mrs. Pearl G., Baroda Residency. 
Conley, Carl H., Nadiad. 

Conley, Mrs. Freda H., Nadiad. 
Corpron, Alexander (M.D.), 150 Fifth 

AyemuN,. is Clty, 

Corpron, Mrs. Esther D., 150 Fifth Ave., 

No Ye Clty. 

Cracknell, Miss Wilhelmina (R.N.), 150 

Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Taylor, Miss Florence (R.N.), Thoburn 

Memorial Hospital, Nadiad. 

Templin, Leslie G., Baroda Residency. 
Templin, Mrs. Eloise M., Baroda Resi- 
dency. 


HYDERABAD 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Anderson, Karl &., Bidar. 

Anderson, Mrs. Emma W., Bidar. 

Garden, George B., 150 Fifth Ayve., N. Y. 
Cit 


Elsie S., 150 Fifth Ave., 
(M.D.), Bowringpet, Dec- 
ean 

Linn, Mrs. Minnie L., Bowringpet, Dec- 
ean, 

Parker, Charles B., King Koti Road, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Parker, Mrs. Sarah T., King Koti Road, 


Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Patterson, John, Vikarabad, Deccan. 


y: 
Garden, Mrs: 
Nin YoCiey: 
Linn, oe H. 
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Patterson, Mrs. Bleanora W., Vikarabad, 
Decean. 

Perkins, Judson T., Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Perkins, Mrs. Delia S. (R.N.), Hydera- 
bad, Deccan. 

Ross, Marcellus D., The Parsonage, 
Chapel Road, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Ross, Mrs. Annie S., The Parsonage, 
Chapel Road, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


INDUS RIVER 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Wldridge, George T., Ajmer. 

Eldridge, Mrs. Harriet ¥., Ajmer. 

Grey, Arthur L., 150 Fifth Aye; N. ¥. 
City 

Grey, be Effie B., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. 
Keislar, Mott, 150 rath Ave. N.Y, City. 
Keislar, Mrs. Edna B. (M.D. ie 56. Fifth 


Ave.,. N. YY. Gitye 

Paustian, Paul wv. 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Paustian, Mrs. Cornelia M., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Pitt, Malcolm S., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Rugg, ‘Earle M., Raewind, Punjab. 

Rugg, Mrs. Ellen M. Ry Raewind, Punjab. 

Stuntz, Clyde B., 3 Warris Road, Lahore, 


Punjab. 

Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., 8 Warris 
Road, Lahore, Punjab. 

7Taylor, Oswald G. (M.D.), Madar Sani- 


tarium, near Ajmer. 

Taylor, Mrs. Frances W. (R.N.), Madar 
Sanitarium, near Ajmer. 

Thompson, George B., Karachi, Sindh. 

Thompson, Mrs. Vivian Shute, Karachi, 
ind 


LUCKNOW 


(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ackerly, George A., Arrah, Bihar. 
Ackerly, Mrs. Dorothy K., ‘Arrah, Bihar. 


Aldrich, Floyd C., 150 Fifth Ave. Ny Xs 
City. 

Aldrich, Mrs. Annie H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
NX, Citys 

Badley, Theodore C., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Badley, Mrs. Clara N., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INN Clty 


Ballenger, Arauetee G., Christian College, 


Lucknow. 

Ballenger, Mrs. Bsther N., Christian 
College, Lucknow. 

Faucett, Robert I., eee Uy 

Faucett, Mrs. Myrtle B pes U. 


;Halstead, Gordon B., Christian eee. 
Lueknow. 

Halstead, Mrs. Helen H., Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Edward W., Christian College, 
Lucknow. 

Mumby. Mrs. Margaret S., Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 


Perrill, Fred M., The Parsonage, Lal 
Bagh, Lucknow. 
Perrill, Mrs. Mary V., The Parsonage, 


Lal Bagh, Lucknow. 
Pickett, J. Waskom, 
Road, Lucknow. 
Pickett, Mrs. Ruth R., 37 Cantonment 

Road, Lucknow. 
Porter, Reuben B., 150 Fifth Avenue, 
NeeYs, Clty. 


387 Cantonment 
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Porter, Mrs. Lenore E., 150 Vifth Ave., 
N. ¥._ City. 

Sheets, Herman J., Bareilly. 

Sheets, Mrs. Grace B., Bareilly. 

Sheets, Sankey L., Christian College, 
Lucknow, 

mee S. Raynor, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


y. 
mee pei Geneva J., 150 Wifth Ave., 


City. 
imnobuen, Wilbur C., 150 Fifth Ave., 

¥. City. 
whale, Parl R., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Tweedie, Mrs. Fifth 


Gertrude V., 150 
Ave <. Cit 


y. 
Wilkie, James H., Ballia, U. P. 
Wilkie, Mrs. Caroline, Ballia, oi 
Wilson, Franklin M., Gonda, U. P. 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary G., Gonda, U. P. 


NORTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, 


Branch, M. Wells, Moradabad. 
Branch, Mrs. Mary W., 150 Fifth Ave., 


Dink. Sick, 
*Busher, Richard C., Naini Tal. 
Busher,.Mrs. Jessie F., Naini Tal. 
Hanson, Harry A., Shahjahanpur. 
Hanson, Mrs. ‘Alice J. D., Shahjahanpur. 


India.) 


Harrington, Burritt C., Christian Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 
Harrington, Mrs. Charlotte J. (R.N.), 


Christian College, Lucknow. 
Hollister, John N., Almora, 
Hollister, Mrs. Lillian H., Almora. 
Hyde, Preston §., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. 

Tiyde, ace Trene M., 150 Fifth Ave., 
iS eer 

Jones, EH. Stanley, Sitapur. 


Jones, cm Mabel L., Sitapur. 

Moffatt, Elbert M., Sitapur. 

Moffatt. Mrs. Beatrice B., Sitapur. 
Nave; Julian W., Bareilly, U. P. 

Nave, Mrs. Eleanor B., Bareilly, U. P. 
Oakley, FE. S., Almora. 

Oakley, Mrs. W. S., Almora. 

Rockey, Clement D., Moradabad, 
Rockey, Mrs. Helen’ C., Moradabad. 
Titus, Murray T., Budaun. 

Titus, Mrs. Olive G., Budaun. 

Weak, Harry H., Pauri, Garhwal. 
Weak, Mrs. Clara H., Pauri, Garhwal. 
Zabilka, William, 150 Wifth Ave., New 


ork City. 
Zabilka, Mrs. Sylva McC., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 
Baker, J. Benson, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
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Clemes, Mrs. Julia N., 
Delbi, U.P. 


Dye, William, Roorkee. 

Dye, Mrs. Maud Brooks, Roorkee. 

ke aa! Robert L., Landour, Mussoorie, 
U. 


4 Battery Lane, 


ecaien, Carl O., 87 Cantonment. 


Henninger, Frank E., Roorkee. 

Hlenninger, Mrs. Lucile B. (R.N.), 
Roorkee. 

Harrington, Miss Doris IF. (contract), 
Landour, Mussoorie. 

Herrmann, Carl C., Aligarh. 

Herrmann, Mrs. Florence F&., Aligarh. 

Jones, Lucian B., 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York ( ‘ity. 
Jones, Mrs. Nellie R. (nurse), 
Ave., New York City. 
Pace, J. Caperton, Ghaziabad. 
Pace, Mrs. Mildred 8., Ghaziabad. 
+Parsons, BE. Dudley, Jr., Landour, 
soorie. 
Scholberg, 


150 Wifth 


Mus- 


Henry C., Muttra, U. P. 


Scholberg, Mrs. Ella C., Muttra, U. P. 
Templin, Ralph T., Muttra, U. P. 
Templin, Mrs. Lila H., Muttra, U. P. 
Tuck, Ernest F., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 
Tuck, Mrs. Helen G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 
Buttrick, John B., Richmond Town, 
Bangalore, 
Buttrick, Mrs. Mary P., Richmond Town, 
Bangalore, 
Camp, Cecil L., Raichur, 


Camp, Mrs. Alice HI. (nurse), Raichur, 
Coates, Alvin B., Gokak Falls. 


Coates, Mrs. Olive B., Gokak Falls. 


Dibble, Paul G., 150 Fifth ACT ELs Nas Xs 
City. 

Dibble, Mrs. Marle L. B. (R.N.), 150 
Rifth. Aves. NN. hes CICYT. 

+Gabel, Clayton E., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Gabel, Mrs. Alice H., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 
Gray, Walter G., Madras. 
Gray, Mrs. Florence H., Madras. 
Harris, Mrs. Alice B., 150 Fifth 
New York City. 


Ave., 


Hilmer, Henry I., Methodist Pub. House, 
Madras. 
Hilmer, Mrs. Matilda H., Methodist Pub. 


House, Madras. 
Kingham, James J., 150 Fifth Ave., 
York City. 
Kingham, Mrs. Grace W., 150 
Ave., New York City. 
Lipp, Charles F'., Gulbarga, Deccan, 
Tipp, Mrs. Clara E., Gulbarga, Deccan. 
May, Russel J.. Belgaum. 
May, Mrs. Emma C., Belgaum. 
Seamands, Earl A., Kolar Town. 
Seamands, Mrs. Yvonne 8., Kolar Town. 


New 


Vifth 


IV. AFRICA 


York City. 
Baker, Mrs. Ida V., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Chenieh, Stanley W., 4 Battery Lane, 
ANGOLA | 


(Add to each field address, Angola, Africa, 
except as otherwise noted.) 


Edling, Eddie E., Quessua, Malanije. 


Edling, Mrs. Leila C. 
Malanje. 

Gibbs, Austin J., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 


(nurse), Quessua, 
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Gibbs, Mrs. Clara A., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nio YanOliyn 

Kemp, Alexander H. (M.D.), 
Malanje. : 

Kemp, Mrs. Winifred F., Box 9, Malanje. 

Kipp, Ray B., Box 68, Loanda. 

Kipp, Mrs. Lettie M., Box 68, Loanda. 

Klebsattel, August, Quiongua. 

Klebsattel, Mrs. Elise S., Quiongua. 

Lindquist, Miss Maria (nurse), Dispen- 
sary, Quiongua. 

Shields, Miss Irene W., Loanda. 

Shields, Robert, Quiongua, Pungo An- 
dongo. 

Shields, Mrs. Louise B., Quiongua, Pungo 
Andongo. 

Wengatz, John C., Malanje. 

Withey, Herbert C., The Homestead, 
Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa. 

Withey, Mrs. Ruth B., The Homestead, 
Camps Bay, C. P., South Africa. 


Box 9, 


CONGO 
(Add to each field address, Belgian Congo, 
via Cape Town, Africa.) 
Booth, Newell S., Box 108, Elisabethyille, 


Booth, Mrs. Esma R., Box 108, Blisa- 
bethville. 

Brastrup, John E., Box 108, Blisabeth- 
ville. 


Brinton, Thomas B., Sandoa. 

Brinton, Mrs. Anna L., Sandoa. 

Everett, Edward I., Kanene, Kinda, via 
Kamima, Lulua Dist. 

Everett. Mrs. Stella S., Kanene, Kinda, 
via Kamima, Lulua Dist. 
Everett, Miss Helen N., 

Katanga. 
Hartzler, Coleman C., Kabongo, Lomani 
Dist., Denecha-Privee. 
Hartzler, Mrs. - Lucinda P., 
Lomani Dist., Depecha-Privee. 
Jensen, Miss C. Marie (nurse), Kapanga, 


Kapanga, 


Kabongo, 


Katanga. 

Lerbak, Miss Anna FB. (R.N.), Box 108, 
Plisabethville. 

tone held Victor D., Box 108, Elisabeth- 
ville. 

Longfield, Mrs. Marguerite Landon, 
Rox 108, Elisabethville. 

Piper, Arthur L. (M.D.), Kapanga, 
Katanga. 

Piper, Mrs. Maude G., Kapanga, Ka- 


tanga. 
Springer, John M., Likasi. 
Springer, Mrs. Helen R., Likasi. 


LIBERIA 


(Add to each field address, Liberia, 
Africa.) 


Embree, Revington L., Monrovia. 

Embree, Mrs. Ruth Johnston, 150 Fifth 
Aven NS OY. City, 

Hall, Miss Anna W., Garraway Mission. 

jHarley, George W. (M.D.), Monrovia. 

Harley, Mrs. Winifred J., Monrovia. 

jienry, Cvril H., Ganta, via White Plains. 

Hooks, Miss Hattie A. T., Monrovia. 

Miller, Henry T., Nana Kru Mission, via 
Sinoe. 

Miller, Mrs. Kate Wood, Nana Kru Mis- 
sion, via Sinoe. 


Price. Frederick A., Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas. 

Price, Mrs. Luna J., Harper, Cape Pal- 
mas, 
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Wet eee B., 150 .Rifth ‘Ave., 


a VeRO Liye 
Williams, Mrs. Maude W., 150 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. Citys 


RHODESIA 


(Add to each field address, 
Africa.) 


Miss Ellen @. 


Rhodesia, 


Bjorklund, 
Umtali. 

Bourgaize, Wilfred, Mtoko. 

Gates, John R., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Gates, Mrs. Harriott L., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. YoCity. 

Gates, Robert C., Old Umtali. 

Gates, Mrs. Mildred C., Old Umtali. 

Hansson, Miss Ruth BH. (R.N.), Old 
Unmtali. 

James, Henry I., Mrewa. 

James, Mrs. Edith M., Mrewa. 

be Frank G., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ity. 

Mauger, Mrs. Thelma G., 150 Fifth Ave., 
ING We City: 

Mullikin, Miss Pearl, Mrewa. 

Murphree, Marshall J., Old Umtali. 

Murphree, Mrs. Azalia N., Old. Umtali. 

O’Farrell, Thomas A., Nyadiri. 

O'Farrell, Mrs. Josephine B., Nyadiri. 

Roberts, George A., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. 
Roberts, Mrs. Bertha F., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N.« Yo Glexe 
ySells, Ernest L., Old Umtali. 
Sells, Mrs. Olga E., Old Umtali. 
Taylor, H. Erne, Mutambara. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mae P., Mutambara. 
Wagner, Rush F., Old Umtali. 


(nurse), Old 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese 
East Africa, except Transvaal.) 
Adkins, Lilburn E., Box 41, Inhambane. 
Adkins, Mrs. Florence Northcott, Box 41, 

Inhambane. 
Gillet, Ira E., Box 45, Inhambane. 
Gillet, Mrs. Edith C., Box 45, Inhambane. 


Harkness, Kenneth McK., Box 41, In- 
hambane. 

Harkness, Mrs. Marguerite §8., Box 41, 
Inhambane. 

Keys, Pliny W., Box 45, Inhambane. 


Keys, Mrs. Clara E., Box 45, Inhambane. 

Longworth, Mrs. Alice BE. (R.N.), Box 
41, Inhambane. 

Persson, Josef A., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Persson, (nurse), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Pointer, James D., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

City. 


Pointer, Mrs. Marvyn MeN., 150 Fifth 


Mrs. Hguey R. 


Ave., N. Y. City. 
Rea, Julian S., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Cit, 


y. 
Rea, Mrs. Mary Porter, 150 Fifth Ave., 
Ny. YN City 


+Stauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), Box 41, 


Inhambane. 

Stauffacher, Mrs. Grace B., Box 41, In- 
hambane. 

Terril, William C., 37 Saint Amant St., 
Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Terril, Mrs. Jessie G., 37 St. Amant St., 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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V. LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO 
(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 
aay J P, Apartado 115, Bis, Mexico, 


Hauser, Mrs. Gold C., Apartado 115, 
Bis, Mexico, D. F. 

tine Matthew D., Apartado 55, Puebla. 
Smith, Mrs. Loretta 8., Apartado 55, 
Puebla. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Panama and Costa Rica.) 
Depew, Miss Florence, P. O. Box 2007, 
Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Fiske, Louis M., Apartado 1169, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 

Fiske, Mrs. Marion B., Apartado 1169, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Hartzell, Corwin F., P. O. Box 2007, 
Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Hartzell, Mrs. Laura K., P. O. Box 2007, 
Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Keyser, Miss Elsie J., P. 0. Box 2007, 
neon, Canal Zone, Panama. 

List, Miss Clara, P. O. Box, 108, Ancon, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

Marshall, Raymond E., Box 2007, Ancon, 


Canal Zone, Panama. 
fOliver, Walter, Sea Wall Church, 
Panama. 
Oliver, Mrs. Anna §., Sea Wall Church, 
Panama, 
BOLIVIA 


(Add to each field address, Bolivia.) 


+Beck, Frank S., American Inst., Casilla 
9, La Paz. 

Beck, Mrs. Bessie D., American Inst., 

La Paz. 


7Bell, Carl S., American Institute, Casilla 
La Paz. 
Bell, Mrs. Fannie G., American Insti- 


tute, Casilla 9, La Paz 

Danskin. Miss (icabeth, Casilla 118, 
Cochabamba. 

jEverett, George H., Cajon 9, American 
Inst., La Paz. 

Fuller, H. Howard, Cajon 9, American 
Inst., La Paz, 

7Gholz, ‘Walter I., American Inst. La Paz. 

Hansen, Miss Rose, Cochabamba, 

Hartley, Miss Beulah FE. (R.N.), Cajon 
9, American Inst., La Paz. 

Herrick, John S., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. 
Herrick, Mrs. Hazel B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N.X.. City. 
Hegscnel, Mies supare I., American Inst., 
Ma <2 Burt Te wtoo miftth Ave., N. Y, 
Hodges ha Ruth D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
tories 
Inst 
Irle, Mire Konens Cook, Cajon 9, Ameri- 
can Inst., La Paz 
ees Miss Hazel, Casilla 175, Cocha 
Maiees Alyo O., American Institute, La 


Martin, Mrs. Alice Slemons, 
Institute, La Paz. 


Charles Kae Cajon 9, American 


American 
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Maxwell, Miss Ruth, American  Insti- 
tute, La Paz. 
Perry, Miss Julia, Cochabamba. 
Rusby, Miss Helen B., American Inst., 


Casilla 9, La Paz. 


Smith, James N., Jr., Casilla 175, Cocha- 
bamba. 
Smith, Mrs. Ruth L., Casilla 175, Cocha- 
bamba. 
*Smith, Stephen P., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 
CHILE 
(Add to each field address, Chile.) 
Brigham, Miss Doris §S., Casilla 180D, 
Santiago. 
*Bullock, Dillman §., El Vergel, Angol. 
Bullock, Mrs. Katrina, El Vergel, Angol. 


Carhart, Walter D., Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Carhart, Mrs, Ethel 8., Casilla 67, San- 
tiago. 

Cutting, a Helen F., 
WN. &. ty. 

aun English College, Iquique. 

Davies, Mrs. Hazel Cc. (R. N.), English 
College, Iquique. 

I'rancis, Miss Elizabeth D., 
lege, Concepcion. 


150 Fifth Ave., 


jDavies, 


Girls’ Col- 


+Gibson, Vernon C., English College, 
Iquique. 

Gibson, Mrs. Marjorie §8., English Col- 
lege, Iquique. 

Goddin, Miss Myrtle, Concepcion. 

+Graves, Samuel R., Colegio Americano, 
Concepcion. 

Hauser, Scott P., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Hauser, Mrs. Lora C., 150 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. 


Hofer, Theodore K., English College, 
Iquique. 

Hull, Miss Olive I., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City 

Hoowen: Miss Lucille V., Casilla 180D, 
Santiago. 

Lindsay, Miss Margaret D. (contract), 


Casilla 180D, Santiago. 


+Luebke, Benjamin H., El Vergel, Angol. 

Luebke, Mrs. Adelle C., 1] Vergel, Angol. 

McCarroll, Miss Rubye E., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Miller, Leon, Colegio Americano, Con- 
eepcion. 

Miller, Mrs. Dorothy M., Colegio Ameri- 


eano, Concepcion. 
Miller, Miss Pearl B., Santiago. 

Mitchell, Miss Althea L. (contract), 
Casilla 1830D, Santiago. 
Payne, Miss Gertrude Z. 
Casilla 250, Concepcion. 

yReed, Elbert E., El Vergel, Angol. 

Reed, Mrs. Marion H., El Vergel, Angol. 

Reynolds, Miss Edith L., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Shelly, Miss Mary, Girls’ 
cepcion 

7Shelly, William Au 


(contract), 


College, Con- 
Casilla, 250, Concep- 


tion. 

Shelly, Mrs. Geneva L., 250, Conception. 

Skinner, Miss Achsah, English College, 
Iquique. 

Smith, Miss Jennie M., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Smith, LeGrand B., Iquiqu 

Smith, Mrs. idea Yatley, Iquique. 
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Stelson, Miss Esther B., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Stuntz, Hugh C., Calle Puan 544, 
Suenos Aires, Argentina. 

Stuntz, Mrs. Florence W., Calle Puan 
544, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Swaney, Mrs. Mary F., Casilla 130D, 
Santiago. 

Wesley, Arthur I., 841 Lavalle, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Wesley, Mrs. Grace S., 341 Lavalle, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


WASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Aden, Fred, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Aden, Mrs. Anna P., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nes ke LEY, 


Jauman, Hrnest N., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Bauman, Mrs. Mary K., 150 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

Howard, George P., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Crt. 

Howard, Mrs. Rebecca D., 150 Fifth Ave., 
Nn JOLLY. 
Liebner, Otto, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Liebner, Mrs. I'rances B., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Maddock, 8S. Paul, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Smith, Earl M., Turquia 231, Villa del 
Cerro, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Smith, Mrs. Bessie A., Turquia 2381, Villa 
del Cerro, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Stockwell, BG. Foster, Jose Bonifacio 
1356, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Stockwell, Mrs. Vera L., Jose Bonifacio 

356, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Truscott, Basil R., Alem 52, Lomas de 
Zamora, Argentina. 

Truseott, Mrs. Annie F., Alem 52, Lomas 
de Zamora, Argeutina. 
Truscott, Thomas A., Calle 
1466, Montivideo, Uruguay. : 
Truscott, Mrs. Caroline J., Calle San 

Jose 1466, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Rivadavia 6100, 


San Jose 
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NORTH ANDES 
(Add to each field address, Peru.) 


Brewster, Clyde W., Apartado 1386, 
Lima. 
Brewster, Mrs. Mildred M., Apartado 


1386, Lima. 
Collins, Miss Mary BH. (dietitian), Apar- 
tado 416, Callao. ; 
Earle, Miss Ruth EH. (R.N.), British- 
American Hospital, Callao. 

Goddard, Miss Nelle B. (R.N.), British- 
American Hospital, Callao. 

Herbst, Miss Nelle (Dietitian), Apartado 
416, Callao. 

Johnson, Miss Serena (contract), British- 
American Hospital, Callao. 

Kutz, Miss Semeramis, C. (R.N.), 150 
Fifth Ave., N. Yo Clty. 

;+MacCornack, Donald M., (M.D.), British- 
American Hospital, Casilla 46, Callao. 

+MacCornack, Hugene A. (M.D.), Casilla 


46, Callao. 

MacCornack, Mrs. Harriet H. (R.N.), 
Casilla 46, Callao. 

Martin, Alvo O, Apartado 123, Callao. 

Martin, Mrs. Alice S., Apartado 123, 
Callao. 

Rader, Marvin A., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


City. 
Rader, Mrs. Jean H., 150 Fifth Ave., 
INFOEY SCLGY 


Read, Miss Elsie A. (R.N.), British 
American Hospital, Casilla 46, Callao. 

Snell, Clarence R., Apartado 143, Callao. 

Snell, Mrs. Ida M., Apartado 143, Callao. 

Teeter, Mrs. Elizabeth R. (R.N.), Casilla 
46, Callao. 

+Whitehead, Irving, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City. 

Whitehead, La Virginia B., 150 Fifth 


Ave., IN: 3 Chis 
Wolf, Miss Aleta (R.N.), Casilla 46, 
W., Apartado 44, 


Callao. 
Yoder, Howard 
Helen P., Apartado 44, 


Huancayo. 
Yoder, Mrs. 
Huancayo. 


VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


BULGARIA 


(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 

Count, Mrs. Viette T., Ulitza Gladstone 
60, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Loeppert, Theodore A., clo Vassil Ziap- 
koff, Rakovsky St. 90, Sofia. 


FRANCE 
(Add to each field address, france.) 


‘Townsend, Jacob D., 79 Rue Denfert 
Rochereau, aris. 
Wadsworth, Julian §., Chateau Thierry. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Maie S8., Chateau 
Thierry. 
Wolfe, Miss Ruth §., Poissy. 
GERMANY 
(Add to each field address, Germany.) 


Luering, Henry L. @., Ginnheimer Land- 
strasse 176, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Luering, Mrs. Violet B., Ginnheimer 
Landstrasse 176, Frankfort-on-Main. 


NORTH AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 

Blackmore, Josiah T. C., Fort National, 
Kabylia. 

Blackmore, Mrs. Clarisse C., Forth Na- 


tional, Kabylia. 
40 Ave., Bienfait, 


+Douglas, Elmer H., 
Constantine, Algeria. 

Trease, Edwin F., Villa des Tourelles, 
El Biar, Algiers, Algeria. 

Frease, Mrs. Ella B., Villa des Tourelles, 
El Biar, Algiers, Algeria. 

Kellar, Frederick J., La Palmeraie, El 
Biar, Algiers, Algeria. 

Keller, Mrs. Lillian G., La Palmeraie, 
HI Biar, Algiers, Algeria. 

Kiser, Stephen L., Boite 613, Tunis, 
Tunisia. 

Kiser, Mrs. Karen H. (nurse), Boite 613, 
Tunis, Tunisia. 

Lindsay, Norman W., Villa Belden, HI 
Bair, Algiers, Algeria. 

Lindsay, Mrs. Ruby L., Villa Belden, El 

Bair, Algiers, Algeria. 
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Lochhead, Miss Marjorie R., Sousse. 
Lochhead, Miss Rhoda M. J. (M.D.), 
Yetts, Currie, Midlothian, Scotland. 
Robb, James, 40 Avenue Bienfait, Con- 

stantine, Algeria. 
Robb, Mrs. Clara M., 40 Avenue Bienfait, 
Constantine, Algeria. 
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Smith, Harold B., Villa Suzanne, Tro 
eadero, Sousse, Tunisia. 

Smith, Mrs. Esther B., Villa Suzanne, 
Trocadero, Sousse, Tunisia, 


Smith, Percy, 40 Avenue Bienfait, Con 
stantine, Algeria. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah B., 40 Avenue Bien 
fait, Constantine, Algeria. 


RETIRED MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


A 
Allen, Elma Wines (Mrs. F. C.), 1896- 
1906, Chile; 1914-1924, Central Amer- 
ica, 200 Mt. Valley St., 
Ark. 
Armand, Bertha K. (Mrs. S. H.), 1910- 
iat Philippine Islands, Butlerville, 


Arms, Goodsil IF., 1888-1927, Chile, Tar- 
pon — Fila. 

Sema Ida (Mrs. G. F.), 1888-1927, 

Chile, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Ashe, William W. (M.D.), 1894-1926, 
India, Penney Farms, Fla. 

Ashe, Christine Christensen (Mrs. W. 
LAL 1894-1926, India, Penney Farms, 

a. 


Hot Springs, 


B 


Baker, Rachel S. (Mrs. A. H.), 1883- 
ae South India, Box 42, Lakewood, 


Batstone, Alice N. (Mrs. W. H. L.), 1902- 
1913, South India, 209 London S8t., 
Peterborou h, Ont., Canada. 

Res abel H. (Mrs. B. J.), 1907- 
a? Malaya, Box 1020, Henderson- 
ville. 

Beal, Bessie R. (Mrs. W. D.), 1904-1915, 
North India, 82 West Central Ave., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Rose Lobenstine (Mrs. R. C.), 
1900-1923, Central China, Bankers’ 
rgd Co., 501 Fifth Avenue, I Ae '& 

y. 

Bishop, Charles, 1879-1926, Japan, 10 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishop, Jennie B. (Mrs. (on ), 1880-1926, 
Japan, 10 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 


Japan, 
Bishop, Nellie D. (Mrs. H. F.), 1904- 
1910, Soy: 814 W. Johnson St., 


Madison, Wis. 
Brown, Irederick, 1886-1914, North 
Woodcrest Road, 


ee “Cathay,” 
rley, Englan 
Brown nes B. (Mrs. Frederick), 18S6- 
1914, North China, “Cathay,” ’Wood- 
crest’ Road, Purley, England. 
Brown, Grow §., 1905-1917, Foochow, 
Costa Mesa, Cal. 
Brown, Emma ¢. (Mrs. G. S.), 1904- 
1917, Foochow, Costa Mesa, Cal. 
Bruere, Carrie P. (Mrs. W. W.), 1886- 
1906, Bombay, Fletcher Grove, Delance, 


N. 
Brnere, Blizabeth N. (Mrs. W. B.), 1921- 
923, B Perf poate. _Patisades, Cal. 
Reena Cc. §8.), 1897- 
1922, Miata ans (etherlands Indies, 
eee natin St., Delaware, 
fo. 


Buchwalter, Elizabeth MeNiel (Mrs. A. 
L.), 1887-1916, East Central Africa, 
4690 Tompkins Ave., Oakland, Cal, 

Buck, Carrie M. (Mrs. P. M.), 1872-1922, 


North India, Wildwood, Mussoorie, 
India, 
Bunker, Dalzell A., 1895-1926, Korea, 


Seoul, Korea. 

Bunker, Annie Ellers (Mrs. D. A.) 
(R.N.), 1895-1921, Korea, Seoul, Korea, 

Byers, William P., 1887-1928, Bengal, 
187 Birmingham St., Stratford, On- 
tario, Canada, 

Byers, Charlotte F. (Mrs. W. P.), 1889- 
1928, Bengal, 187 Birmingham St., 
Stratford, Ontarlo, Canada. 

Byork, John, 1898-1921, Bengal, M. BE. 
Chureh, Madelia, Minn, 

Byork, Anna W. (Mrs. John), 1898-1921, 
Bengal, M, BE. Chureh, Madelia, Minn, 


Cc 

Cady, Hattle Y. (Mrs. H. O.), 1894-1905, 
West China, 2025 Sherman Ave., 
Ivanston, Ill. 

Calkins, Harvey R., 1900-1929, 
2714 Central St., Evanston, Ul. 

Calkins, Ida Von H, (Mrs. H. R.), 1900 
1929, 2714 Central St., Hvanston, Ill. 

Campbell, Buel O., 18938-1927, Chile and 
Mexico, 826 Ackerman Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Campbell, Myrta K. (Mrs. B. O.), Chile 
and Mexico, 826 Ackerman Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Chaney, Ida F. (Mrs. J. W.), 1918-1921, 
Chile, 1186 Borthwick St., Portland, 


Ore. 

Chew, Flora W. (Mrs. B. J.), 1899-1902, 
North India, 8282 Desota Ave., Cleve- 
land Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Clancy, Charlotte IF. (Mrs. W. R.), 1892- 
1929, Northwest India, 5622 MIllis 
Ave., Chicago, Lil. 

Clancy, Ella P. (Mrs. D. C.), 1898-1915, 
Northwest India, 509 Twelfth St., 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Clark, Felicia B. (Mrs. N. W.), 1889- 
1918, Italy, The Brookman, 189 No, 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Clarke, William I. L., 1884-1927, India, 
Bowen Manse, Apollo Bunder, Bom- 
bay, India. 

Clarke, Bertha Miles (Mrs. W. BE. L.), 
1888-1927, India, Bowen Manse, Apollo 

_ Bunder, Bombay, India, 

Cleveland, M. Hlla TT. (Mrs. J. G.), 1887- 
1908, Japan, Bank of Italy, San Jose, 


Cal, 
eopepsan, Adee he 1888-1919, South Amer- 
il 05 Montrose Ave., Delaware, 
oO. 


India, 
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Compton, Rebecca M. (Mrs. H.), 1853- 
1919, South America, 105 Montrose 
Ave., Delaware, Ohio 

Cooksey, Joseph J., $911- 1925, North 
Africa, 12 The Paragon, Blackheath, 


London, S. Hi. 8, England. 

Cooksey, Mary Coles (Mrs. J. J.), 1911- 
1925, North Africa, 12 The Paragon, 
Blackheath, London. 8. BH. 3, England. 

Core, Lewis A., 1889-1930, North India, 
824 Radcliffe Ave., Pacific Palisades, 


Cal. 

Core, Mary K. (Mrs. L. A.), 1891-1930, 
India, 824 Radcliffe Ave., Pacific 
Palisades, Cal. 

Crane, Louise P. (Mrs. R. E.), 1918- 
1928, Northwest India, 2500 S. W. 
25th St., Miami, Fla. 

Craver, Laura G. (Mrs. S. P.), 1876- 


1920, Mexico and South America, 205 
Nort Adams St., Mount Pleasant, 


Iowa. 
Culshaw, Ruth C. (Mrs. J.), 1897-1916, 


North India, 7 Marshall Ave., Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire, England. 
Curnow, James O., 1895-1919, West 


China, 3 Grosvenor Gardens, Muswell 
Hill, London, England. 


Curnow, Mary EH. (Mrs. J. O.), 1895- 
1919, West China, 3 Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, Muswell Hill., London, Eng- 
land. 


D 


Davis, Maria B. (Mrs. G. R.), 1872-1919, 
North China, Kingston, Ohio. 

Davis, Mary C. (Mrs. F. G.), 1876-1920, 
South India, 3800 W. 107th St., New 
York City. 

Davison, Florence B. (Mrs. C. S.), 1905- 
1920, Japan, 61 No. West St., Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Denning, John O., 1890-1925, India, 1425 
No. Garfield Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Denning, Margaret B. (Mrs. J. O.), 1890- 
1925, India, 1425 No. Garfield Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Denyes, John R,., 1898-1921, Malaya, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Denyes, Mary O. (Mrs. J. R.), 1898-1921, 


aya, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
is 
Dodson, William P., 1885-1915, West 


Central Africa, 445 Sacramento St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Dodson, Catherine Mo (CMrssewWwik.)), 
1898- 1915, West Central Africa, 445 
Sacramento St., Pasadena, Cal. 

Drees, Mary C. (Mrs. C. W.), 1877-1924, 
Mexico, Porto’ Rico, and Eastern 
South America, 410 Calle 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Duarte, Benjamin R., 1906-1930, Madeira 
Islands, Egreja Metodista, Santa Anna 
do Livramento, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. 

Duarte, Maria C, (Mrs. B. R.), 1906- 
1930, Madeira Islands, Egreja Meto- 
dista, Santa Anna do Livramento, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Caseros, 


r 


Fisher, Miss Alice H., 1893-1918, South 
America, 50 Cadbury St., Pottsville, 


a. 
Wleming, Lily H. (Mrs. R. P.), 1899- 
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1927, Northwest India, Mission Sani- 
tarium, Naini Tal, India. 

Fulkerson, Epperson R., 1887-1910, 
Japan, 907 South Third St., Canon 
City, Colo. (On detached service with 
the Board.) 

Fulkerson, Anna 8. (Mrs. EH. R.), 1905- 
1910, Japan, 907 South Third St., 
Canon City, Colo. 


G 


Garden, Joseph H., 1884-1928, South 
me 657 So. Tuxedo St., Stockton, 
al. 

Garden, Frances B. (Mrs. J. H.), 1884- 
192 8) 657 So. Tuxedo St., Stockton, 


Cal 

Greeley, Eddy H., 1889-1928, Rhodesia, 
Old Unmtali, Rhodesia, Africa. 

Greenman, Almon W. Mexico, Italy, and 
South America, 1880-1924, 1906 Or- 
rington Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Greenman, Marinda Gammon (Mrs. A. 
W.), Mexico, Italy, and South Amer- 
ica, 1880-1924, 1906 Orrington Ave., 


Evanston, Ill. 
Guthrie, Adelina G. (Mrs. F. L.), 1900, 
Hinghwa, China, 4535 7th Ave., N. 


., Seattle, Wash. 


H 

Hall, Christina W. (Mrs. O. F.), 1901- 
1908, Central China, Dundas, Minn. 

Hammon, Miss Annie, 1914-1922, North 
Africa, 16 Rue Khalona, Tunis, North 
Africa. 

Harnden, Miss Florence W., 1915-1922, 
North Africa, 3 Rue des Chenes, La 
Servette, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Harrington, Mary S. (Mrs. J. C. F.), 
1895-1908 and v1 915- 1925, Chile, 1328 
No. Commerce St., Stockton, Cal. 

Hart, Caroline M. (Mrs EK. i), 1904- 
1913, Central China, 349 BE. State St., 
Jacksonville, jie 

Ernest F., 1899-1922, Chile, 
Box 17, Pacific Beach, Cal. 

Herman, Clementine G. (Mrs. BH. F.), 
1899-1922, Chile, Box 17, Pacific 
Beach, Cal. 

Hewes, George C., 1891-1916, North In- 
dia. 403 Chestnut St., Haddonfield, 

Hewes, Annie B. (Mrs. G. C.), 1894- 
1916, North India, 403 Chestnut St., 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

Hobart, William T,, 1882-1929, Shan- 


tung, M. BH. Church, Tientsin, China. 

Hollister, William H., 1888-1921, Hyder- 
abad, 163 North Sandusky St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Hollister, Emma H. (Mrs. W. H.), 1888- 
1921, Hyderabad, 163 North Sandusky 
St., Delaware, Ohio. 

Hopkins, Nehemiah §., 220 Clarendon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Huddleston, Oscar, 1906- 1921, Philippine 
Islands, Box 95, Wellington, Colo. 

Huddleston, Leona L. (Mrs. O.), 1906- 


1921, Philippine Islands, Box 95, 
Wellington, Colo. 


J 


Jackson, Helen M. (Mrs. H.), 1868-1902, 
Bengal, Edgemere Drive and Staffa 
St. West Allenhurst, N. J. 
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Johnson, Clara Richardson (Mrs. H. B.), 
1887-1904, Japan, 2504 Wtna St, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


K 


Keeler, Joseph L. (M. D.), 1903-1929, 
North ae 4736 Castle Road, Box 
1842, R. 1, re teh 

Keeler, Elma N, (Mrs. J<. Is), -1908- 
1929, North China, 4736 Castle Road, 
Box 1842, R. 1, Montrose, Cal. 


Kent, Florence Van ; Mrs. B. BY.), 
1910-1918, West China, 1017 Smith 
St., Elmira, Ne, 

King. William L., 1888-1928, South 

Altadena, 


pm ee 150 W. Mariposa St., 


King, Sara H. (Mrs. W. L.), 1888-1928, 
South India, 150 Mariposa St., Alta- 


dena, Cal. 
Kupfer, Lydia K. (Mrs. C. F.), 1881- 
1918, hina, 1560 Avenue Joffre, 


Shanghai, China. 


L 

Lampard, John, 1888-1930, India, 87 
Woodberry Ave., Winchmore Hill, Lon- 
don No. 21, Wngland. 

Lampard, Susan H. (Mrs, J.), 1897- 
19 India, 87 Woodberry Ave., 
Winchmore Hill, London No, 21, Eng- 
and. 

Lawson, Ellen H. (Mrs. J. C.), 1881- 
1917, North India, Concord, Contra 
Costa Co., Cal. 

Lewis, eee 1881-1929, Chengtu W. 


China, Mission, Chengtu, China. 
Lewis, ihe 2 (Mrs. §.), 1881-1929, 
Chengtu W. Ponina, M. E. Mission; 


Chengtu, China. 

Linzell, Phila K. (Mrs. L. BE.), 9 
Brighton Road, Clintonville, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Lochhead, James L., 1910-1929, North 
a, Yetts, Currie, Midlothian, Scot- 
and, 

Lochhead, Margaret B. (Mrs. J. L.), 
1910-1929, North Africa, Yetts, Currie, 
Midlothian, Scotland. 

Long, Miss Wstella C. (M.D.), 1900-1922, 
Eastern South America, 1621 Grismer 
Ave., Burbank, eg 

Loéng, Flora S. (Mrs. (0% 823 1880-1890, 
Japan, 237 Prospect St., South Orange, 


Longden, Wilbur C., 1883-1915, Central 
Coe P. O. Box 507, Winter Park, 
la. 
Longden, Gertrude K. (Mrs. W. Co 
1883-1915, Central 1 maha Pi 0. Box 

507, Winter Park, 
Lyon,’ J James, 1879- "ood" India, Gomoh, 


Lyon, "aia, James, 1920-1924, 


India, 
Gomoh, Bihar 


M 


McNabb, Sarah C. (Mrs. R. L.), 1892- 
noe A ecu 821 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
on, Ill. 

Mansell, Florence P. (Mrs. W. A.), 1888- 
1913, North India, “Thoburn Terrace,” 
115 No. Almansor St., Alhambra, Cal. 

Marsh, Me a a (Mrs. B. H.), 1898, 
Pooch ow, 307 West Seventh St., Ster- 

ng, 
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Mead, Samuel J., 1886-1909, West Af- 
rica, 828 Date Ave., West Alhambra, 


Cal. 

Mead, Ardella K. (Mrs. S. J.), 1886- 
1909, West Africa, 323 Date Ave., 
West Alhambra, Cal. 

Meik, James P., 1881-1922, Bengal, 917 
Chicago Ave., Oak Park, III. 

Meik, Isabella Y. (Mrs. J. P.), 1886- 
1922, Bengal, 917 Chicago Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Meyer, Miss Ida M. (R.N.), 1920-1924, 
Chile, Me | pom 4433 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, 

Miller, William S., 1886-1923, Liberia 
and Angola, 710 ‘Cumberland St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Miner, George §S., 1891-1924, Foochow, 
R. 7, Box 465, Houston, Texas. 

Moore, Laura W. (Mrs. W. A.), 1884 
1918, South India, 129 Union Ave., 
Old Orchard, Me. 


N 
Neeld, Emma A. (Mrs. F. L.), 1881-1913, 
North India, 272 Steele Road, R. Ff. D. 


No. 1, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Nelson, Justus H., Brazil, 825 Skidmore 
St., Portland, Oregon. 


Nind, George B., 1900-1924, 
Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., 
Boston 55, Mass. 

Nind, Mary G. (Mrs. G..B), 1907-1924, 
Madeira Islands, 161 Middlesex Ave., 
Medford, Boston 55, Mass. 


Madeira 
Medford, 


oO 

Ogata, Sennosuki, 1885-1926, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ogata, Fuki Kanno (Mrs. §8.), 1886- 
1926, Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ohlinger, Bertha S. (Mrs. F.), 1876- 
1909, China and Korea, Hotel Andrew 
Jackson, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Japan, 


e 


Park Wilhelmina J. (Mrs. G. W.), 1880- 
1922, Bombay, care Mrs. K. Hennian, 
140 McLennan Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parker, Lucy M. (Mrs. A. C.), 1906-1 909, 
Bombay, care O. Z. Brown, Adams 
Center, N. Y. 

Ports, Charles W., 1900-1920, Chile and 


Panama, 1020 Seventh St., Douglas, 
Arizona. 

Ports, Rosa P. (Mrs. C. W.), 1909-1920, 
Panama, 1020 Seventh St., Douglas, 
Arizona, 

Purdon, John C., Avenue du _ Pare, 


Thonon-les-Bains (HauteSavoie), 
France 

Purdon, Mrs. Catherine G., Avenue du 
Pare, Thonon-les-Bains (Haute-Savole), 
France. 


R 


Reeder, John L., 1899-1924, Chile, 807 
Comstotk Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Reeder, Marion M. (Mrs. J. L.), 1892- 
1924, Chile, 807 Comstock Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Richards, Mary McC. (Mrs. BH. H.), 
1903-1911, Hast Central Africa, 270 
East College St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Robertson, Friederika 8. (Mrs. J. B.), 
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1898-1927, Liberia, 363 Westervelt 
Ave., New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 

Robertson, John T., 1888- 1928, North- 
west India, care of Thomas Cook and 
Son, Berkeley St., London, W. 1. 
Inngland. 

Robertson, Amelia H. (Mrs. J. T.), 1888- 
1928, Northwest India, care of Thomas 
Cook and Son, Berkeley St., London, 
W 1, England. 

Robinson, William T., 1880-1922, South 
America, 301 G St., San Rafael, Cal. 

Rockey, Mary Hadsell (Mrs. N. L.), 
1884-1924, North India, care of Mrs. 
Helen R. Kane, 239 Hast 17th St., 
New York City 

Ross, Pearl T. (hire. S. J.), 1918-1921, 
Liberia. 4248 West Belle Place, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Ross de Souza, Maude G. (Mrs. C. W.), 
1911-1919, South India, 7 Langford 
es Langford Town, Bangalore, In- 

ia. 


SS) 


Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), 1885-1927 
Mexico, Apartado 51, Guanajuato, Mex- 
ico. 

Scharer, Charles W., 1904-1928, South 
India, Route 2, Box 241, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Scharer, Blizabeth H. (Mrs. C. W.), 
1904-1928, South India, Route 2, Box 
241, Long Beach, Cal. 

Schilling, Elizabeth B. (Mrs. G. J.), 
1893-1920, India and South America, 
805 Clairmont Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Schou, Louise ©. (Mrs. K. J.), 1878- 

11, Denmark, Thorsgade 40, Odense, 
Denmark. 

Schwartz, Lola R. (Mrs. H. W.), 1884- 
1918, Japan, 1419 Whittier St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 

Scott, Emma M. (Mrs. J. B.), 1877-1906, 
North India, HS; Purdy Ave., 
Moundsyille, W. Va. 

Shellabear, William G., 1890-1921, Ma- 
laya, 185 Girard Ave., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Shellabear, ©. Naomi Ruth (Mrs. W. G.), 
185 Girard Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Shuett, Mary B. (Mrs. J. W.), 1898- 
1914, West Central Africa, 1715 Aca- 
cia St., Alhambra, Cal. 

Siberts, Mary ine (Mrs. Ss -W.)> 1876 
1908, Mexico and South America, 14442 
Sylvan St., Van Nuys, Cal. 

Simpson, John A., 1899-1921, Liberia, 
Set Sixth Ave., West Palm Seach, 
Fla. 

Simpson, Mattie H. (Mrs. J. A.), 1899- 
921, Liberia, 621 Sixth Ave., West 
Palm Beach, Wa. 

Smart, William G., 1878-1925, Madeira 
Islands, 23 Rua dos Ilhens, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. 

Smart, Eliza N. (Mrs. W. G.), 1878- 
1925, Madeira Islands, 23 Rua dos 
Ilhens, Funchal, Madeira Islands. 

Smith, Sara O. (Mrs. L. C.), 1881-1896, 
Oe EAe. 2015 Arthur Ave., Lakewood, 

io. 

Soper, Julius. 1873-1913, Japan, 1305 
North Maryland Ave., Be Ns ee 
Spangler, Martha T. (Mrs. M. Ne al 887- 
1908, South America, 123% So. Clark 

Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Spencer, Mary Pike (Mrs. D. S.), 1882- 
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1926, Japan, 290, Chautauqua Drive, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Stephens, William H., 1880-1929, Bom- 
bay, M. BH. Mission, Poona, India. 

Stephens, Anna T. (Mrs. W. H.), 1889- 
1929, Bombay, M. H. Mission, Poona, 
India. 

Stevens, Minnie P. (Mrs. L.), 1890-1894, 
chine, R. R, No. 1, Box i, Ferris, 
Cal, 

Stuart, Rachel A. (Mrs. G. A.), 1886- 
1911, Central China, 38455 South 
Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


T 

Taft, Marcus L., 1880-1912, North China, 
125 South Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Taft, Mary W. (Mrs. M. L.), 1906-1912, 
North China, 125 South Bonnie Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Tallon, Bertha K. (Mrs. W.), 1909-1911, 
Bastern South America, Rosario, Ar. 
gentina, S. A. 

Thoburn, Ruth C. (Mrs. D. L.), 1899- 
1905, North India, 150 Fifth Ave., 
INS SIGity: 

Thomas, Elizabeth W. (Mrs. J. B), 1889- 
1915, India, 1181 W. 386th St., Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
Thomson, John F., 1866-1918, South 


America, Calle Junin 976, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 8. A. 
Thomson, Helen G. (Mrs. J. F.), 1866- 


1918, South America, Calle Junin 976, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Tomlinson, Viola Van S. (Mrs. W. B.), 
1906-1915, Northwest India, Oriska, 
N. Dak. 

Turner, Miriam S. (Mrs. C. J.), 1915, 
poe America, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ity. 


Vv 


Vail, Emma Witbeck (Mrs. M. §8.), 1885- 
1902, Japan, 2242 Seventh Ave., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Verity, George W., 1891-1915, North 
China, 805 Maple St., Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 

Ww 

Walker, Wilbur F., 1873-1908, North 
China, 1681 So. 2nd St., Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Walley, Louise M. (Mrs. J.), 1886-1913, 
Central China, 21 St. Bedas Ave., So. 
Shore Blackpool, Lancashire, England. 

Ward, Ellen W. (Mrs. C. B.), 1879-1909, 
Central Provinces, care Dr. oN, 
yaad, 996 Canfield West, Detroit, 

ich. 

West, John N., 1892-1930, North India, 
1578 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 
West, Mary W. (Mrs. J. N.), 1892-1930, 
North India, 1578 EB. Long St., Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 

Wilcox, Myron C., 1881-1908, Foochow, 
1001 Hildebrand Ave., San Antonio, 


Tex. 

Wilcox, Hattie C. (Mrs. M. C.), oe) 
1908, Foochow, 1001 Hildebrand Ave. 
San "Antonio, Tex. 

Wilcox, Rita K. (Mrs. B. O.), 1912-1916, 
Malaya, Bethel Acageay Wilmore, Ky. 

Wilson, Edward H., 1894-1898, Chile, 
Box 253, Platte, S. D. 

Wilson, Mary W. (Mrs. B. B.), 1894- 
1898, Chile, Box 2538, Platte, S. D 
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Wilson, Wilbur F., 1896-1927, Central 
China, 810 Fairview Ave., Arcadia, 


Cal. 

Wilson, Mary R. (Mrs. W. F.), 1900- 
1927, Central China, 810 Fairview 
Ave., Arcadia. Cal. 

Withey, Amos E., 1884-19038, West Af. 
rica, 216 North Marguerita Ave., Al 
hambra, Cal. 

Withey, Irene A. (Mrs. A. E.), 1884- 
1908, West Africa, 216 West Mar- 
guerita Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 
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Wolfe, Grace H. (Mrs. F. F.), 1908-1925, 
North Andes, Susanna Wesley Hall, 
Albion, Mich. 

Wood, Frederick, 1888-1930, India, 384 
E. Main St., Bradford, Pa. 

Wood, Elizabeth L. (Mrs. F.), 1891- 
1930, India, 384 E. Main St., Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

Worley, Imogene F. (Mrs. J. H.), 1882- 
1915, Foochow, Box 715, Saint Cloud, 
Fla. 
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MISSIONARIES OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


June 1, 1930 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed by the year of appointment, 
the Branch under whose auspices she went out, and the Conference in which she is 


now working. 


A 
Abbott, Anna Agnes, 1901, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 
Abbott,  Wdna 1915, 
Lucknow, 
Abel, Wdlth W., 1915, Topeka, Foochow. 
Adams, Marie, 1915, Northwestern, North 
China, 


May, Cincinnati, 


Albrecht, WWelen R., 1921, Cineinnati, 
West Japan, 
Aldrich, Sylvia W., 1922, Northwestern, 


Hinghwa, 
Alexander, V. 

Wast Japan, 
Allen, Mabel 8, 


Wiivabeth, 1908, Cincinnati, 


1920, Northwestern, West 


China, 

Amburn, Hmma W., 1918, Des Moines, 
Burma, 

Anderson, Dorothea, 1927, Des Moines, 
Ilyderabad, 

Anderson, Mary, 1M11, Philadelphia, 
North Africa, 

Anderson, Naoml, 1910, Northwestern, 
Korea, 

Appenzeller, Alice R., 1914, Philadelphia, 
Korea, 

Apple, Wi. Blanche, 1925, Topeka, Hingh- 
wa, 

Ashbaugh, Adella M,, 1908, Cincinnati, 
West Japan, 

Ashbrook, Anna, 1914, Cincinnati, North 
India, 


Atkins, Ruth J., 1921, Minneapolis, Phil- 
ippine Islands, 

Austin, Laura F., 1905, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 

gd ri Harriet L., 1886, Cincinnatl, Mex- 
co, 


B 
Bacon, Wdna G., 1916, Northwestern, 
North India. 
Bacon, Nettie A., 1918, New York, Isa 


bella Thoburn College, Lucknow, 

Badley, Mary Wsther, 1927, Cincinnati, 
Bombay. 

Balley, Barbara M,, 1919, Topeka, Bast 
Japan, 

Bair, Blanche R,, 1914, Des Moines, Ko- 
rea, \ 

Baird, Mary, 1926, Northwestern, Mexico. 

Baker, L. Catherine, 1907, Cincinnati, 


Kinangst CROR RLY Korea). 

Baldwin, Virginia 1,, 1927, New Wngland, 
Burma, 

Ball, Jennie L,, 1915, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Barber, Wmma J., 1909, Northwestern, 
Bengal, 

Bartlett, Carrie M,, 1904, Des Moines, 


hoochow, 
Bartlett, Myrth, 1928, Paeitic, Koochow. 
Bie als M., 1927, Des Moines, North 
ndia, 


Bassett, Bernice C., 1919, Northwestern, 
Bates, Grace M., 1922, Des Moines, North 
Indla, 
1920, Northwestern, 
North China, 
Beach, Lucy W., 
Beale, Elizabeth M., 1911, Philadelphia, 
South India, 
1914, Cincinnati, South 
India, ‘ 
Recker, Gertrude A,, 
Bedell, Mary W., 1917, Columbla River, 
North China. 
1926, Pacific, 
Northwest India, 
Reissell, Ina Mae, 1924, Philadelphia, 


Wast Japan, 
Battin, Lora I., 
1920, Northwestern, 
North Indla, 
Beck, Rosetta, 
1920, Minneapolis, 
Central Provinces. 
Beesemyer, Gertrude S&., 
Wastern South America, 


Bell, Laura W., 1929, Northwestern, 
India, 
Bennett, Lorraine, 1926, Northwestern, 
Burma, 
Benson, Mildred O., 1926, Columbia 


River, Rhodesia, 
Betow, Wmma J. (M.D.), 1904, Cinein- 
nati, Hinghwa. 
Retz, Blanche A,., 1907, Northwestern, 
Mexico, 


Bjorklund, Sigrid C., 1920, New Hngland, 
Hinghwa. 
Black, Gladys H., 1925, Paelfic, Philippine 
Anna, 


Islands, 
1918, Northwestern, 
North Indies. 


Blackstock, 

Blackstock, Constance W., 1914, Philadel- 
phia, North India, 

Blakely, Mildred M,, 1918, Topeka, Phil- 
Ippine Islands. 


Blasdell, Jennie A,, 1917, Clneinnati, 
Bombay. 

Block, N. Berneta (M.D.), 1927 North- 
western, Korea, 

Robb, Mildred H., 1927, Topeka, North- 
west India, 

Bobenhouse, Laura G., 1897, Des Moines, 
Northwest India, 

Bone Grace, 1912, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia, 

Boeye, Katherine B., 1925, Des Moines, 


Central China, 
Boles, Lulu A,, 1928, Topeka, Bengal. 
Bonafleld, Julia, 1888, Cincinnati, Central 
China, 

Bording, Maren P., 1916, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands, and 1922, Korea. 
Bortell, Pearl, 1925, Philadelphia, Bast- 

ern South America. 
Bothwell, Jean B., 1922, Topeka, Luck- 


now, 
Alice, 1922, Cincinnati, Central 


Bowen, 
China. 

Boyles, Helen E,, 1926, Cincinnati, Ko- 

rea. 
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Bragg, Jessie A., 1914, Topeka, Lucknow. 
Brayton, Margaret, 1922, Northwestern, 


West China. 

Brethorst, Alice B., 1906, Minneapolis, 
West China. 

Brethorst, S. Marie, 1913, Minneapolis, 
West China. 

Brewster, Karis W., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Bricker, Mary ©., 1923, Northwestern, 


Northwest India. ‘ 
Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 1911, Des Moines, 


North ina. 
Brown, Cora M., 1910, Topeka, Hinghwa. 


Brown, Zula F., 1911, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, 19138, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Buel, Lora 2E., 1927, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Bugby, M. Marguerite, 1920, Cincinnati, 
outh India. 

Bunce, Thirza BH., 1908, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 


Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), 1922, Colum- 
bia River, Indus River. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., 1922, Cincinnati, 
Central China. 

Burmeister, Margaret, 1926, Minneapolis, 
East Japan. nis 


Buss, Helen  S&., 
Northwest India. 
mas -sphcamie Nellie M., 1922, Pacific, Mex- 
co. 
Butts, Ethel, 1920, Columbia River and 
New York, Korea. 
1928, Philadelphia, 


~~ Anna P., 
1927, Topeka, Past 


Byler, Gertrude M., 
Japan, 


Northwestern, 


Cc 
rn) Pthel M., 1915, Topeka, North 
ndia. 
eae Clara A., 1914, Cincinnati, West 
na, 
Carlyle, Blizabeth M., 1920, Columbia 


River, North China. 
eee Mary F., 1923, Philadelphia, 


Beng 
Carr, oO chel C., 1909, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 


Carson, Anna, 1913, Northwestern, Phil- 
ippine Islands. inp 


2d tae Fern, 
Cave tt peetrine E., 1926, Des Moines, 
1920, Philadelphia, 


Cheawick, Freda P., 
Netherlands Indies. 


Northwestern, 


Chaffin, Mrs. Anna B., 1917, Des Moines, 
Korea. 

Charles, Bertha D., 1912, Cincinnati, 

ine Islands. 

Chase, Bertha A. apap 1928, New Eng- 
land, North In 

ee Laura, 1915, New Hngland, Wast 

Gone.” Alice, 1914, Des Moines, Fast 
Japan. 

ee ee pe a L., 1918, Northwestern, 

' Chilson, ina Mt ae Topeka, Gujarat. 

Christens Lydia D is 1913, Des Moines, 
Indus River. 


Sapees, Marie E., 1915, Columbia River, 


Charnes “rs Adelaide, 1909, Pacific, North- 
west India. 
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Clark, Faith <A., 1921, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Clark, Grace, 1911, Pacific, Rhodesia. 

Neat Minnie, 1925, Topeka, North An- 
es. 

Clinton, BE. Lahuna, 1910, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 

Cole, Marion R., 1925, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Collins, Irma D., 1925, Topeka, Bengal. 

Se Mary D., 1928, Philadelphia, 
a : 


Colony, Lucile, 1922, Des Moines, 
Provinces. 
Comstock, Joy [F., Philadelphia, 

South India. 
Conrow, Marion L., 1922, Topeka, Korea. 


Central 


1923, 


Copley, Ruth E., 1918, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands, and 1925, Mexico. 

Corbett, Lila M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Cornelison, Bernice M., 1922, Columbia 
River, Kastern South America. 

Corner, Sula Marie, 1924, Columbia 
River, Bombay. 

Couch, Helen, 1916, Philadelphia, West 
Japan. 

Cowan, Celia M., 1920, Columbia River, 
West China. 

Cox, Ruth M., 1921, Topeka, Lucknow. 

Crane, Edith M., 1904, Northwestern, 


Central China, 

Craven, Norma, 1917, Northwestern, Ma- 
laya. 

Crawford, Janette H., 
North India. 


1925, Topeka, 


Creek, Bertha M., 1905, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

Pairs Cilicla L., 1918, Minneapolis, An- 
gola. 

Crouse, Margaret D., 1906, Philadelphia, 
Central Provinces. 

Culley, Frances B., 1924, New York, Cen- 
tral China, 

Curry, Olive, 1925, Philadelphia, TEast 
Japan. 

Curtice, Lois K., 1914, New England, 
Hast Japan. 

Curtis, Martha E., 1925, Topeka, Isabella 


Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), 1892, New York, 
Korea. 
D 


Dalrymple, Marion B&., 
land, Lucknow. 


1918, New Eng- 


Daniel, Nell M., 1897, Des Moines, Hast 
Japan. 

Daniels, Martha J., 1924, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. 

Daniels, Ruth N., 1920, Topeka, Central 
China. 

Danner, Ruth M., 1917, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Darby, Hawthorne (M.D.), 1925, North- 


western, Philippine Islands. 
Daubendiek, Letha I., 1928, Des Moines, 

Central Provinces. 
Grace C., 1908, 


Hazel, 1919, Northwestern, Philip- 

Islands. 

Davis, Joan, 1902, Des Moines, Lucknow. 

Davis, Lois L., 1923, Columbia River, 
West Japan. 

Davis, Mary Grace, 1926, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 


Davis, Cincinnati, Luck- 
now. 
Davis, 


pine 
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Deam, Mary L., 1919, Northwestern, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


Dearmont, Mrs. Bllen Hunter, 1928, 
Northwestern, Italy. 

Decker M. Marguerite, 1905, Pacific, 
Philippine Islands. 

Dennis, Viola B., 1919, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Denny, Etta A., 1921, Topeka, Foochow. 

Desjardins, Helen, 1918, Northwestern, 


West China. 
Dillenbeck, Nora M., 
North China. 
Dillingham, Grace L., 
rea. 
Dimmitt, Marjorie A., 
ern, Lucknow. 
Dirksen, Mechteld D., 
Malaya. 
Dodd, Stella L. (M.D.), 1921, Des Moines, 


South India. 
Donahue, K. Mamie, 1926, Philadelphia, 
1919, Philadelphia, 


1913, New York, 
1911, Pacific, Ko- 
1920, Northwest- 
1927, New York, 


North Andes. 
Donohugh, Emma BH., 
Northwest India. 
Dove, Agnes C. W., 1920, Columbia River, 
and 1925, Philadelphia, Bombay. 
1925, Topeka, 


Doyle, Gladys B., North 
India. 
Doyle, Letah A., 1926, Topeka, North- 


west India. 
PED eK, Helen A., 1926, Des Moines, Ben- 


Draper, Winifred F., 1911, New York, 
Hast Japan. 

Drescher, Mildred G., 1920, Northwest- 
ern, Bombay 

Dunn, Agnes ‘D. (R.N.), 1927, Pacific, 


Indus River. 


Dunn, Olive, 1921, Northwestern, North 


India. 

Dunton, Dorothy K., 1923, Cincinnati, 
North India. 

Dyer Addie C., 1917, Cincinnati, Mex- 


co. 
Dyer, Clara P., 1907, New England, North 
China. 


E 
Ebersole, Stella, 1921, Minneapolis, and 
Cincinnati 1926, Burma. 
Hdborg, Vera M., 1923, Minneapolis, 
Netherlands Indies. 
Eddy, Mabel L., 1902, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 


Eide, Mary L., 1920, Des Moines, Yenping. 


Elliott, Bernice H., 1914, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 

Ellison, Grace F., 1912, Topeka, West 
China. 

Emery, Phebe E., 1916, Topeka, North 
India. 


Engberg, Mrs. Lila Kehm, 1926 (contract), 
Minneapolis, Bengal. 
1921, 


English, Marguerite G., 
land, Korea. 

Eno, Bula (M.D.), 1922, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. 

Erbst, Wilhelmina, 1909, 
Philippine Islands. 

EOD Judith, 1906, Topeka, South In- 
ia. 

Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret C., 1927, 
Pacific, Hyderabad. 

Estey, Ethel M., 1900, New York, Korea. 


Hvans, Mary A., 19138, New JEngland, 
Philippine Islands. 


New Eng- 


Minneapolis, 
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EByeland, Ruth, 1925, Des Moines, Luck- 


now. 
Everley, Garnet M., 1924, Topeka, North- 
west India. 


F 


Fales, Cora, 1918, Northwestern, Central 
Provinces. 

Farmer, Ida A., 1917, New York, North- 
west India. 

Fearon, Dora C., 1912, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Fehr, Helen E., 1927, Cincinnati, Central 
Provinces. 

Fehr, Vera ae 1919, Cincinnati, West Ja- 
an. 

eenaeront: Helma J., 1925, Northwestern, 
Indus River. 

Terris, Helen, 1923, Pacific, Kiangs 

Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), 197, e inabie 
River, Gujarat. 

Field, Ruth, 1918, Columbia River, Ben- 
gal. 

Finlay, Annette, 1920, Cincinnati, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Finlay, L. Alice, 1905, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Flessel, Anna M., 1923, New York, West 
China. 

Foote, Rhetta C., 1925, Northwestern, 


alaya. 
Forsyth, Estella M., 1907, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 
Fosnot, Pearl B., 1921, Topeka, West 
China. 
Foster, Ina Lee, 1924, Philadelphia, Hast- 
ern South America. 


Foster, Mildred, 1922, Northwestern, 
Italy. 
Fox, Eulalia H., 1913, Northwestern, 


Central China. 


Frantz, Ida F., 1914, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Frazey, H. Laura, 1908, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 

Fredericks, A. Edith, 1915, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Frymoyer, Lucille, 1927, Des Moines, 
Mexico. 


Fuller, Edna H., 1924, Pacific, Hinghwa. 


Fuller, Marjorie A, 1920, Northwestern. 
Rhodesia. 
G 
Gabrielson, Winnie M., 1908, Topeka, 


North India. 
Galleher, Helen M., 1924, Cincinnati, Yen- 


ping. 

Gard, Blanche A., 1920, Topeka, East Ja- 
pan. 

Gaylord, Edith F., 1913, Des Moines, 
China and Korea. 

Gerrish, Ella M., 1928, New England, 
Japan. 

Gibbons, Gertrude L., 1929, New England, 
Lucknow. 

Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 1917, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Gilliland, Helen C., 1918, Pacific, Hastern 

South ‘America. 


Gilman, Gertrude, 1896, New England, 
North China. 

Glassburner, Mamie F., 1904, Des Moines, 
Yenping. 


Golisch, Anna L., 1908, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. 

Gongwer, Margaret R., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Bulgaria. 
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bese! Laura, 1923, Northwestern, 

North China. 

Gould, Olive L., 1921, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Graf, Martha A., 1922, Cincinnati, 
chow. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, 1905, Minneapolis, 


Foo- 


Bengal. 

Greene, Leola M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Central Provinces. 

Greene, Lily D., 1894, Northwestern, 
Northwest India. 

Greer, Lillian P., 1917, Topeka, North 
China 

Gregg, Eva A., 1912, Northwestern, 


Grennan, Elizabeth M., 1925, Northwest- 
ern, Philip ine Islands. 
ei ak cn , 1921, Northwestern, South 


Griffin, Pansy P., Philadelphia, 
North China. 
Grove, Nelda L., 


1920, 
1919, 


H 


Sl pail O., 1920, Japan, and 
dia, Northwester n, North 


Topeka, Korea. 


Haberman. 
1926, North 
India. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, 1918, Pacific, North 
India. 

Hagar, Wsther M., 1925, New York, East- 
ern South America. 

Hagen, Olive I., 1919, Northwestern, West 


apan, 
Halfpenny, M. Lillian, 1914, Pacific, 


North China. 
Hall, Ada B., 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 


Hall, Doreas, 1922, Philadelphia, Central 
Provinces. 

Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), 1890, New 
York, Korea. 

Halverstadt, Harriet J., 1918, Topeka, 
Foochow 

Hammons, “Mabel (M.D.), 1921, Topeka, 
Foochow. 


Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 1920, Baltimore, 
South India. 


Hanks, HW. Gertrude, 1920, Philadelphia, 
North Andes. 

Hannah, Mary L., 1924, New LEngland, 
bai ig 

Hansing, Ovidia, 1920, Northwestern, 
West 


China 
mek Mabel “th. 1924, Northwestern, Ma- 
aya. 
Hardie; Eva M., 1895, Cincinnati, North 
India. - 
Hardsaw, Rosa, er Topeka, Lucknow. 


Harger, Gladys B 1919, Northwestern, 
West China. 

Harris, Alice C., tent New JEngland, 
North India. 


Harrod, Anna M., 1919, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Hartung, Lois J., 1911, Pacific, Eastern 
South America, and 1924, Mexico. 

ac es Ruth M., 1923, Minneapolis, Ma- 


lay 
Baten. Hazel A., 1920, Topeka, Korea. 
Hawkins, Sallie ice 1921, Topeka, Philip- 
pine Islands. 
Hayes, Virginia, 1928, Cincinnati, North 


Andes. 
Haynes, BE. Irene, 1906, New York, Korea. 
nee aA, 1893, Northwestern, 
asi 


Heist, dina, 1921, Columbia River, Gu- 
jarat. 
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Helm, Mabel, 1924, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), 1923, New 
York, Foochow. 

Hermiston, Margaret 1. W., 1919, New 
England, Northwest India. 

Hess, Margaret I., 1918, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Hess, Stella A., 1914, Cincinnati, Rho- 
desia. 

Hewitt, Helen M., 1904, Northwestern, 
Mexico. 

Hewson, Marguerite E., 1922, Columbia 
River, Philippine Islands. 

Highbaugh, Irma, 1917, Topeka, North 
China. 

Hill, Clara M., 1921, New England, Mex- 
1c0, 

Hoath, Ruth, 1916, Topeka, North India. 

Hobart, Elizabeth, 1915, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Hobart, Louise, 1912, Northwestern, North 
China. 

Hoffman, Carlotta E., 1906, Northwest- 
ern, Northwest India. 

Hoffman, Cora E., 1928, Philadelphia, 
China. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., 1924, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Hoge, LHlizabeth 1892, Cincinnati, Luck- 
now. 

Holder, Edna, 1922, Columbia River, 
Bombay. 


Holland, Mrs. Alma H., 1904, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces. 


Hollister, Grace A., 1905, Cincinnati, 
Mexico. 
Hollows, Bessie A., 1922, New England, 


Central China. 


Holman, Charlotte T., 1900, Pacific, In- 
dus River. 
Holman, Sarah C., 1914, Minneapolis, 


Northwest India, 
Holmes, Lillian L., 1911, New York, West 


China. 

Holway, Ruth E., 1924, New England, 
North Andes. 

Honnell, Grace L., 1920, Topeka, North 
India. 

Hosford, Ruby C., 1918, Topeka, Eastern 
South America. 

Householder, C. Bthel, 19138, Topeka, 
West China. 

Howey, Harriet, 1916, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 


Howey, Mary BE. (contract), 1927, Cincin- 
nati, Hast Japan. 

Hu King Eng (M.D.), 1895, Philadelphia, 
Foochow. 

Huffman, Loal BE. (M.D.), 1911, Cincin- 
nati, Northwest, India. 


Hughes, M. Pearl, 1923, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Hulbert, Esther L., 1923, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Hulbert, Jeanette C., 1914, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 

Hunt, Ava F., 1910, Northwestern, Ben- 


gal. " 
Hunt, Faith A., 1914, Minneapolis, Ki- 
angsi. 
Hunter, Alice B., 1926, Cincinnati, Korea. 


Hurlbut, Floy, 1918, Topeka, Foochow. 

Hutchens, Edna M., 1921, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 

Hyneman, Ruth W., 1915, Cincinnati, 
Lucknow. 
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I 
Irwin, Alice A., 1923, Cincinnati, 
South America. 


Hastern 


J 

Jackson, C. Ethel, 1902, Northwestern, 
Malaya. 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., 1922, Minneapolis, 
North India. 

Jaquet, Myra A., 1909, Northwestern, 
North China, 

Jayne, Ruth H., 1924, Pacific, Foochow. 

Jewell, Amy L., 1924, New York, Malaya. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 1888, New 
York, North China. 


Johanson, Maria A. J., 1915, Topeka, Ben- 


gal. 
Johnson, Hda L., 1918, Pacific, Foochow. 


Johnson, Ingle A., 1927, Topeka, Angola. 

Johnson, Juliet M., 1928, Des Moines, 
China, 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1912, Baltimore, 
Mexico. 

Johnson, Mary A., 1925, Minneapolis, 
Hinghwa. 

Johnston, Ruth H., 1926, Cincinnati, 
Malaya. 

Jones, Dorothy, 1903, Northwestern, West 
China. 

Jones, HWdna, 1907, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., 1911, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. 

Jones, Joan C., 1920 (contract), New 


York, Gujarat. 

Jones, Laura EB. (M.D.), 1919, New York, 
West China. 

Justin, Catherine L., 1923, 
now. 

Justin, Florence L. (contract), 19238, To- 
peka, Lucknow. 


Topeka, Luck- 


K 

Kahn, Ida (M.D.), 1896, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., 1920, New York, 
Foochow. 

Kellogg, Nora E., 1921, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 

seu eEs, Ada M., 1924, Pacific, North In- 

Kennord: Olive H., 1914, Pacific, North 
India. 

Kenyon, Carrie C., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Malaya. 

Kesler, Mary G., 1912, Topeka, Central 
China. 

Kessing, Mae G., 1928, Northwestern, 
Uruguay, 8S. A. 

Keyhoe, Katherine, 1925, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces. 
Kilburn, Elizabeth H., 1919, Philadelphia, 
East Japan. ' 
King, Sarab, 1928, Pacific, Rhodesia. 
King, Winifred E. 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 


Kintner, Lela, 1922, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Kinzly, Katherine M., 1924, New York, 
Bengal. 

Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), 1910, Northwest- 


ern, Indus River. 
Kipp, Julia I., 1906, 
River. 
Kleiner, Clara E., 1927, Des Moines, Bom- 


(contract), 1924, 
1924, 


Northwestern, Indus 


bay. 

Kleinhenn, Florence HE. 
Cincinnati, Malaya. 
Klingeberger, Tae Mi; 
Northwest India. 


Topeka, 
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Knapp, Elsie L., 1912, Northwestern, 
North China. 
Knox, Emma M., 1906, Northwestern, 


North China. 

Kostrup, Bertha A., 1916, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands and Korea. 

Krill, Beredene M., 1928, Cincinnati, Bul- 
garia. 


L 
Laird, Esther, 1926, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Landis, Rotha 8., 1926, New York, Foo- 
chow. / 
Landrum, Margaret D., 1909, Northwest- 
ern, Lucknow. 
Lane, Ortha M., 1919, Des Moines, North 


China. 

Lang, Victoria C. (R.N.), 1927, North- 
western, Southeast Africa. 

Lantz, Viola (M.D.), 1920, Pacific, North 
China. 

EEO, H. Ruth, 1927, Topeka, North 
ndia 

Lauck, Ada J., 1892, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Lauderdale, Grace L., 1928, Topeka, 
Mexico. 

Lawrence, Birdice H., 1917, Northwest- 


ern, North China. 
Lawrence, Mabel C., 1914, Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
1885, 


Lawson, Anne J&., 
Northwest India. 
Lawson, Wien L., 1917, Cincinnati, Indus 
River. 
North- 


Laybourne, Hthel M. (M.D.), 1911, 
western, Gujarat. 

Leadbeater, A. Evelyn (M.D.), 1928, New 
York, Korea. 

Lee, LHlizabeth M., 1914, Philadelphia, 
West Japan. 


Des Moines, 


Lee, Mabel, 1903, Minneapolis East Ja- 
pan. 

Ue Roxy, 1918, Northwestern, Foo- 
chow. 

Lentz Grace Z., 1920, Pacific, Central 
China. 


roa Grace E., 1923, New York, Central 

ina. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), 1910, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 

Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), 1901, North- 
western, South India. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), 1905, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Liers, Josephine, 1907, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Lind, Jenny, 1926, Philadelphia, China. 

Livermore, Melva A., 1897, Topeka, 
Northwest India. 

Lochhead, G. Christian, 1922, Philadel- 
phia, France. 

Lone, Ida G., 1898, New York, North In- 
ja. 

Lorena, Theresa, 1926, Topeka, North In- 
ia. 

Loucks, Blanche H., 1917, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Loveless, Emilie R., 1919, New York, 
North Africa. 

oe Nellie, 1913, Cincinnati, South In- 
a. 

Luce, R. Isabel, 1925, Pacific, Central 
China. 

Lybarger, Lela, 1909, Cincinnati, West 
China. 


1929] 


M 
Mace, Rose A., 1911, Baltimore, Foochow. 
MaclIntire, Frances W., 1916, New Eng- 
land, Hast Japan. 
ag me E., Pearl, 1916, Philadelphia, 
a 
Maltby. Christine, 1923, Le aay Mexico. 
Manche Ruth C., New England, 
Isabella Thoburn Colleg e, Lucknow. 


wie Grace E., 1924, ‘incinnati, West 

hi 

Manly, Marian E. (M.D.), 1925, Cincin- 
nati, West China. 

Mann, Mary, 1911, Northwestern, I oo- 


chow 
Manning, Ella, 1899, Des Moines, West 
Marker, Jessie B., 1905, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 
Marriott, Jessie A., 1901, New England, 


Hinghwa. 
Marsh, Mabel C., 1910 Nery Malaya, 
and 1 Malaya. 


925, Mexico; 1926, 
Martin, Clara, 1897, Minneapolis, Malaya. 


Mason, Florence P., 1917, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Mason, Inez D., 1915, New England, 
Lucknow. 

Masters, Florence IF., 1924, Des Moines, 
Bombay. 


Matinee ‘Helen, 1924, Northwestern, In- 
dus River. 

Maull, Alice P., 1924 Des Moines, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mayer, Lucile C., 1912, New York, Bom- 


bay. 
McBee, Edith F., 


1926, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 
McCartney, Blanche L., 1916, Topeka, 
North India. 
McCutchen, Martha L., 1919, Topeka, 
Foochow. 
McDade, Myra L., 1919, Baltimore, 
Kian 


si, 
MeMant, M. Ethel, 1922, Cincinnati, Rho- 


McOule, Ada, 1922, Northwestern, Korea. 

Meader, Frances §., 1924, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Means, Alice, 1897, Cincinnati, North In- 


Meeker, Bessie L., 1919, Topeka, Kiangst. 


ge eg Roxana, 1913, Cincinnati, 

Merrill, Clara W., 1896, Northwestern, 
Kiang si. 

Merritt, Edna F., 1924, New York, 
Hinghwa. 

Metsker, Mary K., 1923, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Miller, Alpha J., 1924, Cincinnati, An- 


ico 
Miller, eae 1917, cer ye tmiaee Korea. 


Mie, Iva M., -D.), 1909, Columbia 
iver, Central China, 


Miller, Viole a 901, New York, Korea. 
ee ola 1920, Northwestern, West 
Mili iimaine, 


1922, Columbia River, 

North China. 
gees Ruth, 1927, Des Moines, North 
MORE SRT, Urdell, 1902, Topeka, South 
a | M. Gladys, 1920, Des Moines, Bur- 


weonetotse: Edith T. (M.D.), 1921, New 
York, South India. 
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Morgan, Cora L., 1904, Topeka, Gujarat. 
Morgan, Julia (M.D.), 1922, Philadelphia, 
North China. 


Morgan, Mabel, 1918, Northwestern, South 


India. 
Morgan, Margaret, 1910, Northwestern, 
South India. 


Morris, Harriett P., 
Morris, Louise Ogilvy (Mrs. C. 


1921, Topeka, Korea. 
D.), New 


York, Korea. 

Morrow, Julia E., 1913, Columbia River, 
South India. 

Moses, Mathilde R., 1916, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 
Moss, Loma R., 
west India. 


1923, Cincinnati, North- 


Munson, Kezia E., 1918, Northwestern, 
South India, 

Murphy, May, 1922, Columbia Rlver, 
astern South America. 

Murray, Helen G., 1919, Philadelphia, 
Mexico. 

N 

Nagler, Etha M., 1920, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 1922, Philadel- 


phia, North Africa. 

Naylor, Nell F., 1912, Topeka, South In- 
dia. 

Nelson, Ada M., 1925, Northwestern, 
Bomba 

Nelson, Caroline C., 1906, Topeka, Indus 
River. 

Nelson, Dora L., 1910, Northwestern, Gu- 


jarat. 
Nelson, E. Lavinia, 1906, Topeka, North- 
west India. 


a Eva I., 1916, Minneapolis, Ma- 
aya, 
i oe Lena, 1911, Philadelphia, West 


Nelson, “Marie, 1923, New England, An- 


gola 
Nevitt, Jane Ellen, 1912, Baltimore, 


Foo- 

chow. 

Newman, Emma E., 1925, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Newton, Minnie E., 1912, New York, Gu- 
jarat. 

Norberg, Eugenia, 1907, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Northcott, Ruth W., 1924, Northwestern, 
Southeast Africa, 

Nowlin, Mabel B., 1915, Des Moines, 
North China. 

10) 

Odee, Bertha, 1921, Topeka, Philippine 

Islands. 


Oelschlaeger, Lydia, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Ogborn, Kate L., 1891, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral China. 

Okey, Mary C., 1924, 
Northwest India. 


1924, Northwestern, 


Northwestern, 


en 1925, Des Moines, Hyder- 

abad. 

Oldfather, Jeanette, 1923, Des Moines, 
Korea. 

Oldridge, Mary B., 1919, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., 1909, Topeka, 
Lucknow. 


Olson, Della, 1917, Northwestern, Malaya. 
Ceee. Mary H., 1908, Minneapolis, Ma- 
aya. 
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Osborn, Carrie B., 1929, Pacific, Bengal. 

Ostrom, Eva A., 1927, Topeka, North 
Africa. 

Otto, Violet L., 1923, Topeka, South In- 
dia. 

Overholt, Trera B., 1929, Northwestern, 
Peru, Sica 

Overman, L. Belle, 1917, Northwestern, 
Korea. 

Pp: 
Packer, Josephine, 1922, Des Moines, 


Hastern South America. 


Paige, Ina M., 1922, Philadelphia, Mex- 
ico. 

Paine, Mildred A., 1920, New York, East 
Japan. 

Palm, Emma M., 1922, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 

Palmer, Ethel M., 1921, Pacific, Indus 
River. 

Palmer, Pearl E., 1927, New York, North- 


west India. 
Parish, S. Rebecca (M.D-:), 1906, North- 
western, Philippine Islands. 
Parks, Vera B., 1922 Northwestern, 
Lucknow. 
Parmenter, Ona M., 
Rhodesia. 
Patterson, Anna Gail, 


1920, Minneapolis, 
1920, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Pearson, Mary N., 1920, New Wngland, 
Mexico. 

Peckham, Caroline §8., 1915, Northwest- 
ern, West Japan. 

Peet, Azalia H., 1916, New York, West 


Japan. 
Penney, Oril A., 1926, ane Rhodesia. 
Penney, Winnogene On 916, Topeka, 


West China. 
Perrill, Mary Louise, 1910, Topeka, North 


India. 

Perry, Edith M., 1923, Topeka, Bulgaria. 

Perry, Harriet L., 1922, New England, 
Bast Japan. 

Persson, Bertha, 1920, Topeka, Hinghwa. 

Peters, Jessie I., 1903, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Phillips, Bess L., 1924, Cincinnati, South- 
east Africa. 


Pider, Myrtle Z., 1911, Topeka, East Ja- 
pan. 

Pierce, Mildred L., 1922, Des Moines, Ben- 
gal. 

Pittman, Annie M., 1919, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Place, Pauline A., 1916, Northwestern, 
West Japan. 


Pletcher, Mina L., 1928, Cincinnati, Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
Plumb, Florence J., 1900, New York, Foo- 


chow. 
1928, 


Poinier, 
Korea 

Pool, rata S., 1908, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces. 

Pore BHunice, 19138, Topeka, Northwest 
ndia. 

Powell, Alice M., 1906, New York, North 
China. 

Power, Elsie M., 1919, Topeka, Burma. 

Precise, Myrtle, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Precise, Vearl, 1922, Topeka, Gujarat. 

Prentice, Margaret Mae, 1924, Topeka, 
North China. 

Proctor, Orvia A., 1919, Des Moines, West 
China. 


Louise, Northwestern, 
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aye Vivian L., 1926, Cincinnati, North 
na. 

Pugh, Ada B., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaya. 
Purdy, Carrie M., 1895, Philadelphia, 


Mexico. 
Pye, Olive F., 1911, New York, Korea. 
Q 


Quinton, Frances, 1916, Northwestern, 


Rhodesia. 
R 


Raab, Theodora A., 19238, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Radley, Vena I., 1925, New York, North 
China. 

Rahe, Cora L., 1912, Northwestern, Cen- 


tral China. 

Ramsey, Bertha H., 1924, Philadelphia, 
Rhodesia. 

Randall, S. Edith, 1911, Topeka, North- 


west India. 
Rank, Minnie L., 1906, Minneapolis, Ma- 


laya. 
Ransom, Ruth, 1919, Philadelphia, North 
Andes. 


Rea, C. Lois, 1922, Cincinnati, Malaya. 

Rebstock, Thelma A., 1928, New York, 
India. 

Reddick, Olive I., 1921, Philadelphia, - 
Lucknow. 

Redinger, June H., 1928, Philadelphia, 
Netherlands Indies. 

Reed, Mary, 1884, Cincinnati, North 
India. 

Reeves, Cora D., 1917, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., 1923, New 


York, Bulgaria. 
Reid, Jennie, 1913, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America, 
Reid, Mabel J., 1924, Des Moines, Burma. 
Reik, Wlsie, 1922, Northwestern, Foochow. 
meek Frieda, 1918, Northwestern, Yen- 
Rene 


‘Beulah H., 1922, Topeka, Rhode- 
sia. 


Rexroth, Emma K., 1916, Columbia River, 
South India. 


Reynolds, Elsie M., 1906, Des Moines, 
Central Provinces. 
Richards, Emily, 1925, Cincinnati, Gu- 


jarat. 

Richards, Gertrude H., 1917, Philadelphia, 
Northwest India. 

Richardson, Faithe, 1925, Topeka, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Richey, Elizabeth H., 1919, Cincinnati, 
Foochow. 

Richmond, Mary A., 1909, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 

Riechers, Bertha L., 1915, Pacific, Central 
China, 

Rigg, pesele E., 1925, Des Moines, Gu- 
jarat., 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), 1922, Columbia River, 
Indus River. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., 1902, New York, 


Korea, 
Roberts, Elizabeth §., 1917, Minneapo- 
lis, Korea. 


Robinson Faye H., 1917, New England, 
Central China. 


Robinson, Martha H., 1922, Philadelphia, 
North ‘Africa. 


Robinson, Muriel H., 1914, Cincinnati, 
South India. 

Robinson, Ruth 4H., 1900, Baltimore, 
India. 


1929 | Drrectory or W. F. 


Rockwell, Lillie M., 1919, 
Lucknow. 

Rogers, Hazel T., 1919, Des Moines, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Rogers, Mayme M., 1921, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Rohde, Eleanora C., 
Netherlands Indies. 


Baltimore, 


1921, Northwestern, 


Rosenberger, Elma T., 1921, Cincinnati, 
Korea. 
Ross, Elsie M., 1909, Philadelphia, Gu- 


jarat. 

Rossiter, Henrietta B., 1917, Des Moines, 
West China. 

Rost, Carrie H., 1926, Topeka, North In- 


dia. 

Royce, Edith M., 1920, Des Moines, Ko- 
rea. 

Rovee, Marian D., 1924, Cincinnati, Ma- 


aya. 

Ruese, Mrs. Artele B., 1918, Baltimore, 
Italy. 

Ruggles, Ethel E., 1916, Des Moines, Cen- 


tral Provinces. 

Ruppel, Leona E., 1919, Des Moines, 
ombay. 

Russell, M. Helen, 1895, Pacific, Hast 
Japan. 


Ss 
Salzer, Florence, 1920, Minneapolis, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Sayles, Florence A., 1914, Columbia River, 
Central China. 
Schaefer, Carolyn E., 1925, 
Northwest India. 
Scharpff, Hanna, 1910, 
Korea. 
Schaum, Lydia L. (M.D.), 1920, Topeka, 
North China. 
Scheidt, Ellen A., 1920, Topeka, Philip- 


ine Islands, 
Scheirich, A. Beta, 1922, 


Hinghwa. 
ei vcore Rilla, 19238, Topeka, North 
na. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., 1924, North- 
western, Central Provinces. 

Scovill, Ila, 1925, Cincinnati, Rhodesia. 

Seal, ma Bell, 1922, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Search, Blanche T., 1914, VPhiladelphia, 
Kiangsi. 

Seeck, Margaret, 1917, Topeka, Kiangsi. 

Seeds, Leonora H., 1890, Cincinnati, East 
Japan, 

Shannon, Mary E., 1909, Topeka, Burma 
and Lucknow, Lucknow. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice J. Hammond, 1900, 
New York, Korea. 

Shaw, Ella C., 1887, Northwestern, Cen- 
tral China. 

ig hea Grace B., 1923, Topeka, 
chow. 

Sheldon, Mabel M., 1927, Topeka, Luck- 


now. 
Shively, Mirtha E., 1926, Cincinnati, Ma- 


aya. 

Shoemaker, Hsther (M.D.), 1927, Phila- 
delphia, South India. 

Sia, Ruby, 1904, Des Moines. Foochow. 

Simonds, Mildred, 1906, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Simpson, Cora W., 1907, Northwestern, 
Central China. 

Gree. Mabel W., 1920, Topeka, South 
India. 

Sinkey, Fern M., 1921, Cincinnati, Yen- 


ping. 


Minneapolis, 


Northwestern, 


Cincinnati, 


Foo- 
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Slate, Anna B., 1901, Philadelphia, East 
Japan. 

Smith, Ada, 1921, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Smith, Alice L., 1924, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Smith, Clara Bell, 1914, Vhiladelphia, 


Central China. 

Smith, Ellen W., 1922, Topeka, Kiangsi. 

Smith, Emily, 1910, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 

Smith, Grace Vepper, 1919, Pacific, Indus 
River. 

Smith, Jennie M., 
Lucknow, 

Smith, Joy L., 1918, Des Moines, Central 
China: 

Smith, Myrtle A., 
loochow. 

Smith, Sadie M., 1921, Pacific, Burma, 

Snavely, Gertrude E., 1906, Philadelphia, 
Korea, 


1915, Columbia River, 


1921, Northwestern, 


Snow, Myra L., 1928, Columbia River, 
Tientsin, China. 

Soper, Laura De Witt, 1917, Topeka, 
North India. 

Spathelf, Rena IF., 1925, Northwestern, 
Kiangsi. 


Sprowles, Alberta B., 1906, Philadelphia, 
Kast Japan. 

Sprunger, Eva F., 1919, Pacific, Foochow. 

Stahl, C. Josephine, 1892, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 


— Minta M., 1919, Cincinnati, North 

China. 

Stahl, Ruth L., 1917, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

Stahl, Tirzah M., 1921, Cincinnati, North 
China. 

a yi Eleanor B., 1924, Pacific, North 
ndia. 

Starkey, Bertha F., 1910, Cincinnati, 
West Japan, and 1925, Korea. 

Staubli, Frieda, 1922, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 

Stewart, Emma, 1927, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 

Stockwell, Grace L., 1901, Des Moines, 
Burma. 

Stone, Myrtle M., 1922, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Stouffer, Edith J., 1922, Philadelphia, 
Burma. 

Stover, Myrta O., 1925, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 

Stowe, Genevieve G., 1927, Columbia 


River, Malaya. 
Strawick, Gertrude, 1906, Northwestern, 


Hinghwa. 

Strever, I'rances E., 1922, Topeka, East- 
ern South America. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), 1908, Philadel- 
phia, North China. 

Studley, Ellen M., 1924, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Sturtevant, Abby L., 1921, Minneapolis, 
Wast Japan. 

Suffern, Ellen H., 1917, Northwestern 
and Pacific, Hinghwa. 

Suhr, Laura J., 1921, Topeka, North 
India. 


puchouand May E., 1915, Topeka, Bom- 
ay. 


Swan, Beulah M., 1923, Northwestern, 
Bengal. 

Swearer, Mrs. Lillian M., 1917, New 
York, Korea. 

Sweet, M. Edith, 1917, Des Moines, 


Central Provinces, 
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db 
Taylor, Anna M., 1918, New York, Mex- 
i 


co. 

Taylor, Erma, 19138, Philadelphia, Wast 
Japan. 

Taylor, Mabel, 1922, Columbia River, Cen- 
tral China. 

Teague, Carolyn, 1912, Cincinnati, West 
Japan. 

Temple, Laura, 1908, New York, Mexico. 


Terrell, Linnie, 1908, Cincinnati, North- 
west India. 
Thoburn, Isabella, 1927, Philadelphia, 


Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Thomas, Ethel H., 1919, Topeka, -Mexico. 


Thomas, Mary M., 1904, Cincinnati, 
Hinghwa. 
Thomas, Ruth F., 1917, Northwestern, 


Southeast Africa. 
Thomasson, Leona (contract), 1926, Bal- 
timore, Kiangsi. 


Thompson, A. Armenia, 1920, Topeka, 
Philippine Islands. 

Thompson, Ethel T., 1921, New York, 
Kiangsi. 

Thompson, May Bel, 1915, Topeka, 
Kiangsi. 


Tirsgaard, Maren M., 
and Northwestern, 

Todd, Althea M., 
Hinghwa. 

Toll, Kate Evalyn, 1904, Northwestern, 
South India. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), 1922, Northwest- 
ern, Northwest India. 

Townsend, Mollie E., 1928, New York, 
China. 

Traeger, Gazelle, 1922, Topeka, Malaya. 

Trimble, Lydia A., 1889, Des Moines, Foo- 
chow. 

Trissel, Maude V., 1914, Des Moines, Ko- 


1924, Minneapolis 
Lucknow. 
1895, New England, 


rea. 

Trotter, Charlotte, 1918, Northwestern, 
West China. 

Troxel, Moneta J., 1925, Northwestern, 
Korea. 

Truckenmiller, Irene, 1925, Des Moines, 


Indus River. 
Tubbs, Lulu L., 1917, Northwestern, Rho- 


desia. 
Turner, Elizabeth J., 1915, Des Moines, 
Gujarat. 


Turner, Mellony F., 1925, New York, Bul- 


garia. 
Tyler, Gertrude W., 1909, Des Moines, 
West China. 


Tyler, Ursula J., 1915, Cincinnati, Foo- 
chow. 
U 
Urech, Lydia, 1916, Northwestern, Ma- 
laya. 
Vv 
Vandegrift, Frances C., 1919, Philadel- 
phia, North Andes. 
Vanderberg, Annie, 1925, Minneapolis, 
Foochow. 
Van Dyne, Hsther H., 1924, Baltimore. 


North Africa. 

Van Dyne, L. Frances, 1924, Baltimore, 
North Africa. 

Van Fleet, Edna M., 1918, Cincinnati, Ko- 
rea. 


Ww 


Wagner, Dora A., 1913, Topeka, East Ja- 
pan. 
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Waldorf, Ethel Margaret, 1928, Topeka, 
Argentine, S. A. 

Waldron, Rose E., 1922, Pacific, Kiangsi. 

Walker, Jennie C., 1918, Topeka, Central 
Joyce H., 


China. 

Walker, 1917, Northwestern, 
North China. 

Wallace, Lydia E., 1906, Baltimore, Foo- 
chow. 

Wallace, Margaret, 1922, Minneapolis, 


Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 
Walter, A. Jeanette, 1911, Topeka, Ko- 


rea, 

Ware, Lena, 1922, New York, Italy. 

Warner, Emma BE., 1919, Topeka, North- 
west India. 

Warner, Ruth V., 1918, Columbia River, 
Eastern South America. 

Were Ruth A., 1915, Topeka, North 
ndla, 

Wasem, Grace A., 1926, Des Moines, Cen- 


tral China. 
1912, New York, North 


Watrous, Mary, 
China. 

Watson, Harriett L., 1920, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

warts, Annabelle, 1917, Cincinnati, South 
ndla. 

i ae Nora B., 1904, Cincinnati, North 
ndla, 

Webb, Nora, 1919, Topeka, North Africa. 

Welch, A. Dora, 1910, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 

Welles, Doris I., 1922, Pacific, Bengal. 

Wells, Annie M., 1905, Des Moines, West 


China. 

Wells, Elizabeth J., 1901, Des Moines, 
South India. 

Wells, Margaret C., 1926, Columbia River, 


Mexico. 

Wells, Phebe C., 1895, New York, Foo- 
chow. 

Wencke, Doris R., 1920, Northwestern, 
West China. 

West, Esther Irene, 1927, Cincinnati, 


Indus River. 

West, Nellie M., 1920, Des Moines, North 
India. 

Westcott, Pauline E., 1902, Northwestern, 
Hinghwa. 

Westrup, Charlotte V. (R.N.), 1927, 
Topeka, North India. 

Wheat, Lemira B., 1915, Topeka, Luck- 

now. 


Wheeler, Bernice A., 1920, New England, 
Central China. 


Wheeler, L. Maude, 1903, Northwestern, 
North China. 
Wheelock, Ethel C., 1921, Cincinnati, 


South India. 
Whitcomb, J. Caroline, 1923, Minneapolis, 
Lucknow. 


White, Anna L., 1911, Minneapolis and 
Pacific, West Japan. 
White, Laura M., 1891, Philadelphia, 


Central China. 
Whiteley, Martha D., 1925, Philadelphia, 
North Africa. 


Whitfield, Mary W., 1926 (contract), 
Philadelphia, Malaya. 

Whiting, Ethel L., 1911, Topeka, Luck- 
now. 

Whitmer, Harriet M., 1924, Northwest- 
ern, Central China. 

Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), 1924, Des 


Moines, North China. 
Wilcox, Alice A., 1919, Topeka, Foochow. 


: 
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Wilk, Helen J., 1925, Northwestern, 
Philippine Islands. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., 1892, Des Moines, 
Foochow. 

Williams, Laura V., 1928, Baltimore, 
India. 

Williamson, Iva M., 1921, Cincinnati, 
Central China. 

Willis, Katherine H., 1916, Baltimore, 
Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., 1924, Topeka, Foo- 
chow. 


bee Frances R., 1914, Topeka, North 
na 
Wilson, Minnie E., 1893, Northwestern, 


wise Rita I, 1924, Cincinnati, South 
Winslow, Hazel, 1926, Des Moines, Bur- 
wire, Frieda, 1925, South 
Witham, Lois E., pean, Topeka, Foochow. 


Wolcott, Jessie L., 1928, Des Moines, 
Foochow, China. 


Cincinnati, 
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Wolcott, Ruth F, (M.D.), 1927, Des 
Moines, Foochow. 

Wood, Hazel O., 1925, Topeka, Bengal. 

Wood, Lola, 1914, Northwestern, Korea. 

Woodruff, Frances E., 1919 (contract), 
New York, Kiangsi. 

Woodruff, Jennie G. (R.N.), 1925, North- 
western, Rhodesia. 

Woodruff, Mabel A., 1910, New York, 
Kiangsl. 

Wright, Laura §., 1895, Northwestern, 
North India. 

Wysner, Glora M., 1927, Cincinnati, North 
Africa. 

Wythe, K. Grace, 1909, Pacific, West Ja- 
pan. 

Y 
Young, Mariana, 1897, Cincinnati, West 


Japan. 


Young, Mary E., 1919, Columbia River, 
Korea. 

Youtsey, Edith R., 1912, Topeka, Central 
China 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


When the name of a large city is given, without a street or institutional address 


add Methodist Episcopal Church. 


June 1, 1930 
I. EASTERN ASIA 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Bennett, Lorraine, 242 Creek St., East 
Rangoon, Burma. 

Boeye, Katherine B., Nanking. 

Bonafield, Julia Room 618, 23 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Bowen, Alice, Nanking. 

Crane, Edith M., Nanking. 

Culley, Frances E., M. 1. Hospital, Wubu. 

Fox, Eulalia E., Chinkiang. 

Galleher, Helen M., Wuhu, Anhwei. 

Golisch, Anna Lulu, Nanking. 

Hollows, Bessie A., Room 618, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road. Shanghai. 

Kesler, Mary G.,, Chinkiang. 

Lentz, Grace Z., Chinkiang. 

Leslie, Grace E., Room 715, 
Ave., New York City. 

Loucks, Blanche Helen, Seoul, Korea. 

Luce, R. Isabel, Fort Valley Ga. 

McDade, Myra ee Baldwin School, Nan- 
chang. 

Meader, Frances 8., Room 620, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Miller, Iva M. (M.D.), 23 Yuen Ming 
weeuee Road, Bae dee 
lagier, Etha a Plainwell, Mich. 
gborn, Kate L., Wuhu. 

nine Cora’ L,, “Wuhu. 

Reeves, Cora D., Nanking. 

Riechers, Bertha L., Room 710, 150 Fifth 

__ Ave., New York, Ne ye 

Robinson, Faye EL. Room 46, 587 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 

Sayles, Florence A., Chinkiang. 


150 Fifth 


Shaw, Ella C., Nanking. 
Simpson, Cora’ B., Nurses’ Association of 
ina, Hankow. 
Smith, Clara Bell, 
Witmington, Del. 
Smith, Joy iste Nanking. 
Taylor, Mabel, Cascade, Mont. 
Walker, Jennie C., Kingman, Kan. 
Wasem, Grace A., 92 Canal St., Rangoon, 
Burma. 
Wheeler, Bernice A., Central St., 
Mass. 
White, Laura M., 185 E. Mt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whitmer, Harriett M., clo W. W. 
mer, Burr Oak, Mich. 
China. 
Kan, 


1404 Riverview Ave., 


Hudson, 
Airy Ave., 
Whit- 


Williamson, Iva M., Wuhu, 
Youtsey, Edith R., Herington, 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Brayton, Margaret, 2800 West Grand 
Blvd, Detroit, Mich. 

Brethorst, Alice B., Chengtu, Szechwan, 
W. China. 

Burdeshaw, Rhoda A., 501 No. Lexing- 
ton Ave., Wilmore, Ky. 

Cowan, Celia M., Homedale, Idaho. 


Ellison, Grace I’,, Superior, Nebr. 
agai Pearl B., Chengtu Szechwan, W. 
na. 
Hansing, Ovidia, Chengtu, Szechwan, W. 
China. 
Harger, Gladys B., Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Householder, C. Ethel, Bladen, Neb. 
Lybarger, Lela R., Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Manly, Grace E., ‘Chengtu, Szechwan. 
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Nelson, Lena, Tzechow, Szechwan, W. 
China. 
Proctor, Oryia, Tzechow, Szechwan, W. 
China. 
Tyler, Gertrude W., Villisca, Iowa. 
CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 


(Add to each field address, 


Allen, Mabel I., Tzechow, 
China, 


China.) 
Szechwan, W. 


Brethorst, S. Marie, 5555 88rd Ave., N. 
E., Seattle, Wash. 

Caris, Clara A., Suining, Szechwan, W. 
China. 

Desjardins, Helen, Suining, Szechwan. 

Flessel, Anna M., Huntington, Long 
Island, ING We 

Holmes, Lillian L., (R.N.), Tzechow, 
Szechwan, W. China. 

Jones, Dorothy, Chungking, Szechwan, W. 
China 

Jones, Laura I, (M.D.), 1608 South Sa- 
lina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Manly, Marian BE. (M.D.), Chengtu, 
Szechwan. 

Manning, Ella, Spencer, Iowa. 

Miller, Viola L. (R.N.), Tzechow, Szech- 
wan, W. China. 

Rossiter, Henrietta B., Peking, China. 

Trotter, Charlotte, Suining, Szechwan, W. 
China, 

Wells, Annie M., Chungking, Szechwan, 
W. China. 

Wencke, Doris, Chungking, Szechwan. 

FOOCHOW 

(Add to each field address, China.) 

Abel, Edith F., Sheridan, Wyo. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Bartlett, Myrth, 1417 Ridgeway, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brewster, Karis E., Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 


Cole, Marion R., Hwa Nan College, IFoo- 


Mary Grace, 
Foochow. 

Denny, Etta A., Burlingame, 

Frazey, H. Laura, Nickerson, 

Graf, Martha A., Kutien. 


Hwa Nan College, 


Kan. 
Kan, 


Halverstadt, Harriet J., Haitang, via 
Foochow. 

Hammons, Mabel (M.D.), 211 Oak Knoll 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Hemenway, Ruth V. (M.D.), Mintsingh- 
sien, via Foochow. 


Hu King Wng (M.D.), Singapore, Malaya. 

Hurlburt, Floy, 415 South 25th St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Jayne, Ruth H., Kutien. 

Johnson, Juliet M., Foochow. 

Jones, Wdna, Mintsinghsien, via Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., Futsing, via Foochow. 

Keeney, Dorothea L., 805 Comstock Ave., 
Syracuse, N. 


Landis, Rotha S., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., Bu axe Cit y- 

Lefforge, Roxy, Hwa Nan College, Ioo- 
chow. 

Lewis, Ida B. (Ph.D.), Hwa Nan (Col- 
lege, Foochow. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), Futsing, via Foochow. 


Mace, Rose A., Foochow. 

Mann, Mary, Hwa Nan College, Foochow. 

McBee, Edith F., Athens, Ohio. 

McCutchen, Martha L., MHaitang, via 
Foochow. 
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Nevitt, J. Ellen, Edinburg, Va. 

Plumb, Florence J., Mintsinghsien, via 
lroochow, 

Reik, Elsie, 191144 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Richey, Elizabeth H., Senecaville, Ohio. 

Shawhan, Grace B., 508 Sharp Bldg., Lin- 
eoln, Neb. 


Sia, Ruby, Ioochow. 


Smith, Alice L., Cornwallville, is Bee 

Smith, Myrtle ‘A. Kutien, IFukien. 

Sprunger, Eva IF., Kutien. 

Staubli, Irieda, Foochow. 

Trimble, Lydia A., Mintsinghsien, via 
Foochow. 

Tyler, Ursula J., Grove City, Ohio. 

Vanderberg, Annie, Forestburg, 8S. Dak. 

Wallace, L. BWthel, ‘Hwa Nan College, Ioo- 
chow. 

Wells, Phebe C., Room 710, 150 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y¥. City. 


Wilcox, Alice A., Foochow. 

Wilkinson, Lydia A., KFoochow. 

Willis, Katherine H., Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. 

Wilson, Emma W., Foochow. 

Witham, Lois E., Hwa Nan College, Koo- 
chow. 

Wolcott, Jessie L., Hwa Nan College, 
Foochow. . 

Wolcott, Ruth FH. (M.D.), Magaw Hos- 
pital, Foochow. 

HINGHWA % 


(Add to each field address, China.) 


Aldrich, Sylvia, Sienyu 
Apple, DE. Blanche, 7502 Cleveland St., 
Boulder, Colo. 
AMS Emma J., 2386 Church St., Clyde, 
io. 
Bjorklund, Sigrid C., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Brown, Cora M., 1515 10th St., Boulder, 


Colo, 
Fuller, Edna H., Delia, Kan. 
Johnson, Eda L., Sienyu, via Koochow. 
Johnson, Mary A., Hinghwa, Fukien. 
Marriott, Jessie A., Angtau, Hinghwa, 
Yukien. 
Mason, Florence Pearl, 873 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Merritt, Edna I’., Hinghwa. 
Palm, mma L., Sienyu, via Moochow. 
Persson, Bertha, Goteborg, Sweden. 


Scheirich, A. Beta, Sienyu, via Foochow. 

Strawick, Gertrude, Room 109, 1120 Ver- 
mont Ave., N, W., Washington, DEC: 

Suffern, Ellen H., 6386 BH. Collins Ave., 
Orange, Cal. 

Thomas, Mary M., 188 South Bureka Ave., 


Columbus, Ohio. 

Todd, Althea M., Angtau, Hinghwa 
Vukien. 

Watson, Harriet L., Sienyu. 

Westcott, Pauline ®., Hinghwa. 


Wilson, Minnie E., care of Mrs. T. B. 
Wortman, State St., Skaneatales, N. Y. 


KIANGSI 


(Add to each field address, China.) 
Brown, Zula F., 463 8S. Hartford Ave., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Creeks Bertha M., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 


Daniels, Ruth N., Nanchang. 
Ferris, Helen, Kiukian 


Fredericks, A. Edith, KiDkone 


1929} 


Some ay empelen. | 
Hunt aith Gary, 8S 

Kahn, Ida nbs. Pitan.” 
Kellogg, Nora E., Kiukiang. 


Meeker, Bessie L., Nanchang. 
Merrill, Clara E,, Kiukiang. 


Pittman, Annie - Kiukiang. 

Raab, Theodora A., South Pasadena, Cal. 

Search, Blanche *p., 99 Charles St., 
Wilkes-Barre, ra. 

Seeck, Margaret, Nanchang. 

Smith, Ellen E., 2275 South High St., 
Denver, Colo, 

Spathelf, Rena F., 1004 Broadway, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Stone, Myrtle M., Luzerne, New York. 

Thomasson, Leona (contract), Kiukiang. 

Thompson, Wthel ox, 65 Lincoln Blvd., 
Hempstead Bi I. ¥. 

Thompson, May Bel, one 710, 150 Vifth 
Awe., N. ¥.. City, 

Waldron, Rose E., ‘Kiukiang. 


Woodruff, Frances E., Room 710, 150 
Fifth ‘Ave., aed York City. 
Woodruff, Mabel A., Room 710, 150 Tifth 


Ave., New York ‘City. 


NORTH CHINA 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Adams, Marie, Fortyille, Ind. 
Battin, Laura I., Tientsin. 


Bedell, Mary E., Tientsin. 
Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., Changli. 
Carlyle, Elizabeth “be Peking. 
Cheney, ae Peking. 
Danner, Ruth Pbecine 

Dyer, Clara te Ghangli. 
Fearon, Dora Peking. 


Frantz, Ida F., lion 

Gilman, Gertrude, 714 Locust St., 
dena, Cal 

Gregg, Eva A., 2315 Ward St., Berkeley, 


Griffin, Pansy P., Chan 
Halfpenny, M. Lillian, 36 West H. St., 

HELE o, Cal, 

ae nee Irma, Changli. 

art, Elizabeth, Tientsin. 
Hobart Louise, Peking 
Hoffman, Cora E., House 22, Peiping. 
Jaquet, Myra A., Tientsin. 

714 Locust 


- Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 
Knox, Emma M., 4949 Indiana Ave, Chi- 


Pasa- 


St., Pasadena, Cal. 


eago, Ll. 
Lane, Ortha M., Peking. 
Lantz, Viola My Changi 


yy Mtoe 

Bowell, Alice M., Peking. 

Prentice, Maggie "M., Tientsin. 

Proud, Vivian L., Tientsin. 

Radley, Vena I., Peking. 

Schaum, Lydia L. (M.D.), Eustis, Neb. 

Scherich, Rilla, Inland, Neb. 

Snow, Myra L., Tientsin. 

Stahl, Minta, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Stahl, Ruth L., Peking. 

Stahl, Tirzah M., 205 Shadyside Ct., Al- 
liance, Ohio. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), Peking. 

Studley, Ellen M., 451 Edgewater Drive, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Directory or W. F. 


' Daniel, 


| Gard, Blanche A., 


| Perry, 
| Pider, Myrtle Z., Carleton, Neb. 
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Walker, Joyce E., 
Springfield, Ill. 
Watrous, Mary, 2238 Scotch Plains 

Westfield, N. J. 
Wheeler, L. Maude, Peking. 
Whitmore, Clara B. (M.D.), Tientsin. 
Wilson, Frances R., Shantung Christian 
University, Tsinanfu. 


630 1-3 S. 7th St., 


Ave., 


SHANTUNG 
(Add to each field address, 
Dillenbeck, Nora M., Taianfu. 
Greer, Lillian P., Taianfu. 
Knapp, Elsie L., Taianfu. 
Townsend, Mollie E., Shantung Christian 
University, Taianfu. 


China.) 


YENPING 
(Add to each field address, China.) 


Eide, Mary L., Yenping, Fukien. 
Glassburner, Mamie F., Yenping. 
Reiman, Freida, Yenping, via Foochow. 
Sinkey, Fern M., Yenping. 


JAPAN 
(Add to each field address, Japan) 


Albrecht, Helen R., Fukuoka, Japan. 


Alexander, V. Elizabeth, clo W. W. Alex- 
ander, 8384 Harvard <Ave., Montreal, 
Canada, 

Ashbaugh, Adelia M., Nagasaki. 

Bailey, Barbara M., Hakodate. 

Bassett, Bernice C., Room 710, 150 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. 
Burmeister, Margaret, 596 

Oemachi, Kumamoto. 
Byler, Gertrude M., Hirosaki. 
Chase, Laura, 4 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
Cheney, Alice A., Hakodate. 
Collins, Mary D., Hakodate. 
Couch, Helen, Nagasaki. 
Curry, Olive, 708 N. Main St., 

ton, Pa, 
Curtice, Lois K., 
Nell M., 4 
Lois L., 


Kuhonji, 


Washing- 


Hirosaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
5516 10th Ave., N. E. 

Seattle Wash. 


Draper, Winifred F., 222 B. Bluff, Yoko- 
hama. 

Fehr, Vera J., Nagasaki. 

inlay, L. Alice, Kagoshima, 

Texas Woman’s Col- 


Davis, 


lege, Fort Worth, Texas. i 
Gerrish, Ella M., 4 Aoyama Gakuin, 
t Tokyo. 
Hagen, Olive I., Nagasaki. 
| Heaton, Carrie “AS, clo F. F, Leininger, 
oo South Irving Place, Culver City, 
al. 


| Howey, Harriet M., Fukuoka, 


Howey, Mary BE. (contract), Hakodate. 

Kilburn, Elizabeth H., Sendai. 

Lee, Elizabeth il a4 400 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lee, Mabel, Sendai. 

MaclIntire, Frances W., 20 Mt. Vernon 

St., Boston, Mass. 

Oldbridge, Mary B., Kwassui Jo Gakko, 

1 Nagasaki. 

| Paine, Mildred A., 106 Shimo Negishi 


Shitayaku, Tokyo. 


| Peckham, Caroline S., Sextonville, Wis, 


Peet, Azalia E., West Webster, N. Y. 
Harriet aue Waterville, Me. 
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Place, Pauline A., Pennville, Ind. 
Russell, M. Helen, clo Miss G. E. Rus- 
sell, 67 Morton St., New York City. 
Seeds, Leonora M., 1262 Fair Ave., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 
Slate, Anna Blanche, 361 Mulberry St., 
Williamsport, a. 
Sprowles, Alberta B., 


4 Aoyama Jo Ga- 
kuin, Tokyo. 


Sturtevant, Duby Ti VSO eH eS Sth  StaNss 
Portland, Ore. 

Taylor, Erma, Sapporo. 

Teague, Carolyn M., Fukuoka. 


Wagner, Dora A., Woman’s Union Chris- 
tian College, Tokyo. 
White, Anna Laura, Nagasaki. 


Wythe, K. Grace, 5571 Taft Ave., Oak- 
land, Cal. 
Young, Mariana, 11 Oura, Nagasaki. 
KORDA 
(Add to each field address, Korea.) 
Anderson, Naomi, Pyengyang. 
Appenzeller, Alice R., Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Bair, Blanche R., Seoul. 


Baker, L. Catharine, Seoul. 

Block, N. Berneta (M.D.), S 

Bording, Maren P., 740 Riche st. 
eago, Ill. 

Boyles, Helen E., Pyengyang. 

Brownlee, Charlotte, Seoul. 

Butts, Ethel H., Pyengyang. 

Chafin, Mrs. Anna B., Seoul. 

Church, Marie Elizabeth, Seoul. 

Conrow, Marion L., 1830 Fairmount Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), Pyengyang. 

Dillingham, Grace L., Pyengyang. 

English, Marguerite C., Pyengyang. 

Estey, HBthel M., Box 388, Huntington 


Chi- 


Park, Cal. 
Gaylord, Edith F., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Grove, Nelda L., Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 
Hall, Ada B., Seoul. 
Hall, Mrs. Rosetta 8. (M.D.), Seoul. 
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Hatch, Hazel A., R. F. D. 2, Enid, Okla. 


Haynes, H. Irene, Pyengyang. 
Hess, Margaret I., Chemulpo. 
Hulbert, Esther L., 5 N. Cedar St., Ge- 


neva, Ohio. 

Hulbert, Jeannette C., 5 N. 
Geneva, Ohio. 

Hunter, Alice B., Yengbyen. 


Cedar St., 


Kostrup, Bertha CAs 740 Rush St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Laird, Esther, College Corner, Ohio. 

Leadbeater, A., Evelyn (M.D.), Pyeng- 
yang. : 

Marker, Jessie B., Seou 

McQuie, Ada, Room 207, 740 Rush S8t., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Miller, Ethel,, Yengbyen. 

Miller, Lula A., Chemulpo. 

Morris, Harriett P., Hwha, 
Seoul. 

Morris, Louise O. (Mrs. C. D.), 245 West 
69th St., New York City. 

Oldfather, Jeannette, 1124 Williston Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Overman, Th Belle, Haiju. 

Poinier, Louise, Seoul. 

Pye, Olive F., 656 Los Lomas Ave., Pa- 
cific Palisades, Cal. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., Pyengyang. 

Roberts, Elizabeth S. (R.N.), Hast Gate 
Hospital, Seoul, 

Rogers, Mayme M. (R.N.), Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City, 

Rosenberger, ‘Elma T, (R.N.) “Seoul. 

Royce, Edith M., Seoul. 

Scharpff, Hanna, Kongju. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., Kongju. 

Smith, Ada, 354 Tenth St., Elyria, Ohio. 

Snavely, Gertrude H., Wonju. 

Starkey, Bertha, Seoul. 

Stover, Myrta O., Seoul. 

Swearer, Mrs. Wilbur C., Kong. 

Trissell, Maude V., 108 S. Cane oa Pasa- 
dena, Cal 

Troxel, Moneta J., Seoul. 

Van Fleet, Hdna M., Seoul. 

Walter, A. Jeannette, Kingman, Kan. 

Wood, Lola, Louisville, Ill. 

Young, Mary E., Seoul. 


Haktang, 


II. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MALAYA 
Buel, Lora E., Fairfield School, Singapore. 
Bunce, Thirza H., 124 S. Brese Ave., Pa- 
sadena, Cal. 
Corbett, Lila M., Fairfield Girls’ School, 
Singapore, Malaya. 
Craven, Norma, 4 Logan Road, Penang. 
Dirksen, Mechteld D., Sitiawan, Malaya. 
Foote, Rhetta C., Singapore, Malaya. 


Harb, Mabel B., Fairfield School, Singa- 
pore, Malaya. 
Harvey, Ruth M., 1914 Mitchell Ave., 


Waco, Texas. 
Jackson, C. Ethel, clo Mrs. J. H. Powers, 
Sire Red Key, Indiana. 
Johnston, Ruth H., Penang, Malaya. 
Kenyon, Carrie Ge Penang, Malaya. 


Marsh, Mabel, IJairfield Girls’ School, 
Singapore, Malaya. 
Martin, ClarayoR, Pil Die; .Box 2305, 


Merriewood, Oakland, Cal. 
Nelson, Eva igs Rone Northfield, Minn. 
Olson, Della, Malacca, Malaya. 
Olson, Mary E., Singapore, Malaya, 


Pugh, Ada E., Malacca, Malaya. 
Rank, Minnie L., Ipoh, Malaya. 
Rea, Caroline Lois, Taiping, Malaya, 
Royce, Marian D., Ipoh, Malaya. 


Shiveley, Mirtha E., Taiping, Malaya. 

Stowe, Genevieve G., Fairfield Girls’ 
School, Singapore, 8. S. 

Traeger, Gazelle, Singapore, S. S. 


Urech, Lydia, Holt Hall, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, Malaya. : 

Whitfield, Mary M., Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
laya. 


SUMATRA 


Chadwick, Freda P., Saekasari 17, Buiten- 
zorg, Java. 

Edborg, Vera, Murdo, So. Dak. 
Oelschlaeger, Lydia, Oranje, 
Straat, Medan, Sumatra. 
Redinger, June E., Oranje, Nassau Straat, 
Medan, Sumatra. 
Rhode, Eleanora C., 

Madison, N. J. 


Nassau 


Drew University, 


1929] 
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_ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS sab sea co ie rae Memorial Train- 
> ng School, Manila. 

eee ee address, By I.) ‘ Grennan, Elizabeth M. (R.N.), Mary J. 
a eka Joyce, Tuguegarao, Cagayan Johnston Hospital, Manila. 

Black, Giaays i. Harris Ranionlnl rats: ayn a Co CRN. Fs by ie. Deus Ee 
ng 00 anila. . : 
Blakeley, Mildred i} Bix 28) tangayen, | ASWShy Maren te Memorial 

angasinan, hohd yy r 
Carson, Anna (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston | Maull, Alice P., Mary J. Johnston Hos- 

‘Hospital, Manila. pital, Manila. 
Charles, Bertha D., Hugh Wilson Hall, | Odee, Bertha (R.N.), Mary J. Johnston 
Manila Hospital, Manila. 
Darby, Hieitiorns (M.D.), Mary J. John- } Parish, Rebeeca (M.D.), Mary J. Johnston 
ston Hospital, Manila; Hospital, Manila. 
Davis, Hazel, San Fernando, Pampanga. Pletcher, Mina L., 431 Lexington Ave., 
et Mary L., Mary J. Johnston Hos- | Newark, Ohio, 
pita ne 2 : fa : 
Decker, Marguerite M.,. Harris Memorial | Scheidt, ‘Ellen A,, 317 Edwards St., Fort 
‘Training School, Manila. | _ Collins, Colo. 
Erbst, Wilhelmina, Tuguergarao, Cagayan | Thompson, A., Armenia, Lingayen. 
. Valley. | Wilk, Helen J., Vigan, Ilocos Sur. 
III. SOUTHERN ASIA 
INDIA Corner, Sula M., Mecosa Bagh, Indora, 
, 7 ‘ Nagpur. 
aA. Be ' BENGAL Dove, Agnes C, We Poona. 

(Add to each field address, India.) Saree ea i ea ren eens 
Barber, Emma J., Darjeeling. 1, | Greene, Leola M. Bombay. 
Se eee Dharemeala St.,.Cal- | Folder, Edna, Route 4, Box 46, Salem, 

Ore. 
Carpenter,, Mary I'.,,44 Chambers St., Kleiner, Clara E., Bombay. 
Boston, h 888. 45; H s s Masters, Florence F’., Bombay. 
Com, Baie el —* d uron St., Strat- | Mayer, Lucile C., Durhamville, N. Y. 

OF ntario, Canada. Nelson, Ada M., Telegaon, Dabhada. 
Collins, F > goed D., 152 Dharamtala Street, Ruppel, Leona &., Bombay 

aleutta. . < ie aes eae 
Draper, Helen A.,. 152 Dharamntala st, | Sonar hms, asim, Toray. 
st es L., 152 Dharamtala Street, BURMA 


pie ged Mrs, Lila Kehm, Darjeeling. 

Field, ae Darjeeling. 

Grandstrand Pauline, Pakur, Bihar, B. I. 
R. Loop Line. 


a 4 ae Room 207, 740 Rush | 
Chi 


c Ill. 
Hane Ava is oe isbella’ Thoburn College, 
Lucknow. 
Maria A., 


Johanson, 
Sibyllegatan, 18, Stockholm, Sweden. 
= E., 396 N. Hill St., 


King, ee 
ena, 
Kinzly,. Katherine M., 140: Washburn St., 
Lockport, x 
Madden, | KF. E. Pearl, 
Calcutta. » 
Osborne” Wugenia, Pak r, Bihar, 
imi ac B., 152 Dharamtala \St., 
ree, Mildred, Pakur. 


ite 


utta. 
ster G Prieenins. Darjeeling. 
Swan, Beu 


; BOMBAY 
(Add to each field address, India.) 
‘Abbott, Anna A., Bombay. 
aa Laura F., Bombay. 
Beery Mary | Psther, Baneatore: ye 
asdell Jennie is be Bagh, 
Nagpur. SEAARPEECK gy 4] 


bere) 


i tet, 


het egies 


Betaniastiftelsen, | 


Pasa- | 


3 Middleton St., | 


tock, Thelma A., 50 Dharamtala St., 


wah Marie, 2506 Isabella St., 
walles Doris, 6 602 B. Pine St., Santa Ana, 


Indora, | 


(Add to each field address, Burma.) 


Amburn, Emma E., 1 Lancaster Road, 
Rangoon, 

Baldwin, Virginia ®., Thongwa. 

Cavett, Maurine B,, ‘Kalaw, S. S. S. 

Bbersole, Stella,’ Thongwa. 

I, Lela, Route 1, Box 479, Wichita, 


Mellinger, Roxana, Kalaw, S. S. 8S. 

Moore, M. Gladys, 242 Creek St., Ran- 
goon, 

Power, Elsie May, 25 Creek St., East 
Rangoon, 


Reid, Mabel J., Twante, 
Smith, Sadie M., Pegu. 


Stockwell, Grace L., 1 Lancaster Road, 
Rangoon, 

Stouffer, Edith J., 235° E. Queen St., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Winslow, Hazel B., 25 Creek St., Ran- 
goon. 


. CENTRAL PROVINCES 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Becker, Gertrude A., Jubbulpore. 

Clinton, E, Lahuna, Jubbulpore. 

Colony, Lucile,..North Liberty, Iowa. 

Crouse, Margaret D., Room 710, 150 Fifth 

ve., New York City. 

Daubendiek, Letha I., West Bend, Iowa. 

Fehr, Helen B., Jubbulpore. 

Gould, Olive L., 8S. V. M. 419, 4th Ave., 
New. York City. 

Hall, Dorcas, 200 4th Avye., Warren, Pa. 
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Holland, Mrs. Alma H., Jagdalpur, Bas- 
tar State, C. P. 

Keyhoe, Katherine, Baihar Balaghat, C. P. 

Lauck, Ada J., clo Wm. P. Lauck, In- 
dianola, Iowa. 

Liers, Josephine, Burhanpur. 

Pool, Lydia S., Khandwa, C. P. 

Reynolds, Elsie M., Villisea, Iowa. 

Richardson, Faithe, Raipur. 

Rogers, Hazel T., Baihar, Balaghat, C. P. 

Ruggles, Ethel B., 1306 E. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde M., Jubbulpore. 

Sweet, Mary B., Des Moines, Iowa. 


GUJARAT 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Carter, Fern, Baroda Residency. 

Chilson, Elma M., Baroda Residency. 

Ferris, Phoebe A. (M.D.), Baroda Resi- 
dency. 

Hannah, Mary L., Baroda Residency. 

Heist, Laura, Baroda Residency. 

Jones, Joan c., Room 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 

Laybourne, Wihel M. (M.D.), Methodist 
Hospital, Freeport, Ill. 

Morgan, Cora L., Godhra. 

Nelson, Dora L., Godhra, Panch Mahals. 


Newton, Minnie EH., Godhra. 

Precise, Myrtle, 518 S. Charles St., Sher- 
man, Texas. 

Precise, Pearl, 518 S. Charles St., Sher- 


man, Texas. 

Rigg, Bessie H., Nadiad. 

Ross, Elsie M., Nadiad. 

Turner, Elizabeth J.,, 1215: i) Ave. E., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


HYDERABAD 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Anderson, Dorothea, Hyderabad. 

Dodd, Stella M. (M.D.), Sironcha. 

Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret Carver, Bidar, 
Deccan. 

Hancock, Mrs. Nellie D., 4408 Springdale 
Ave., Forest Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Harrod, Anna M., Bidar, Deccan. 

Low, Nellie, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Metsker, Mary K., Carthage, Mo. 

Morgan, Mabel, Vikarabad. 

Morgan, Margaret Vikarabad. 

Naylor, Nell F., Singareni 
Deccan. 

Older, Mildred, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Otto, Violet L., Aurora, Nebr. 

Patterson, Anna G., Sironcha. 

Simonds, Mildred, Tandur. 

Simpson, Mabel E. (R.N.), Sironcha. 

Wells, Elizabeth J., Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Collieries, 


INDUS RIVER 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Bell, Laura E., Tilaunia, via Kishangar, 
Rajputana, 

Bunger, Frances M. (R.N.), Alta Vista, 
Kan. 


Christensen, Lydia D., Hissar, Punjab. 

Dunn, Agnes D., Tilaunia, Rajputana. 

Yernstrom, Helma J., Tilaunia, Rajpu- 
tana. 

Holman, Charlotte T:, Hissar. 

Kohm, Alta P., 135 Winthrop Rd., Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), Tilaunia, via Kis- 
angar, Rajputana, 
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Kipp, Julia I., Lahore. 
Lawson, Ellen L., Madar, near Ajmer, 
Rajputana. 
Matthew, Helen, Tilaunia, via Kishan- 
gar, Rajputana. 
Nelson, Carolime C., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Nelson, E., Lavinia, Bartlesville, Okla 

Palmer, Ethel M., Hissar. 

Riste, Rose (M.D.), Onalaska, Wash. 

Smith, Grace Pepper, Lahore 

Truckenmiller, M. Irene, Hissar, Punjab. 

West, Esther Irene, Room 710, "150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


LUCKNOW 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Abbott, Edna May, Buxar, Bihar, 

Bacon, Nettie A., Buxar, Bihar. 

Bragg, Jessie A., 502 Sharp Bldg., Lin- 
eoln, Neb. 

Curtis, Martha E., 1503 So. 22d St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Dalrymple, Marion E., Cawnpore. 

Davis, Grace C., Lucknow. 

Davis, Joan J., Fayette, Iowa. 

Dimmitt, Marjorie A,, Lucknow. 

Eveland, Ruth, Gonda. 

Gibbons, Gertrude L., Isabella Thoburn - 
College, Lucknow. 

Hardsaw, Rosa, Greybull, Wyo. 

Harris, Alice C., Westwood, Mass. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, Cawnpore. 

Hutchens, Edna M., Lucknow. 

Hyneman, Ruth E., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Justin, Florence L., 531 N. Manhattan 
Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 

Landrum, Margaret D., Lucknow. 

Lawrence, Mabel C., Lucknow 

Manchester, Ruth C., Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow 

Mason, Inez D., 915 B. 14th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Moses, Mathilde R., Alamosa, Colo. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna "a. Isabelle Thoburn 
College, Lucknow. 

Parte, Vera E., 740 Rush St., Chicago, 


Reddick, Olive F., 211 Maple Ave, Graf- 


ton, W. Va 
Richmond, Mary A., Gonda. 


Rockwell, Lillie M., High School, Morris- 


town, Pa. 
Salzer, Florence, Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Shannon, Mary E., Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Sheldon, Mabel M., Muzaffarpur. 

Smith, Jennie M., Muzaffarpur. 

Thoburn, Isabella, Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Tirsgaard, Maren M., Arrah, Bihar. 

Wallace, Margaret, Isabella Thoburn Col- 


lege, Lucknow. 
Wheat, Lemira B., Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege, Lucknew. 
Whitcomb, J. Caroline, Byron, Minn. 
Whiting, Ethel L., 73 antonments, Cawn- 


pore. 
Williams, Laura Y., Isabella Thoburn 


College, Lucknow. 


NORTH INDIA 


(Add to each field address, India. : 
Ashbrook, Anna, Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City.. 
Bacon, Edna G., Bareilly. 
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Bass, Allie M., Moradabad 

Bates, Grace M., 703 No. Howard S8t., 
Indianola, Iowa. 

Beach, Lucy W., Pauri, Garhwal. 

Blackstock, Anna, Moradabad. 

Blackstock, a gig Lasell 
Auburndale, 

Bothwell, ie B. “Stuntz Hall, 
ice 


Seminary, 


Omaha, 


(M.D.), 
Conti Janette H., 


Dennis, Viola B aa Kansas, Ohio. 
Doyle, Gladys B., Bijnor. 
Dunn, Olive, Bijnor. 


Dunton, Dorothy K., 69 N. Franklin St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Emery, Phebe E., Budaun. 

Gill, Mrs. May Wilson, Paurl. 

Haberman, Margaret O., Sitapur. 

G. Evelyn, Pauri. 

Eva M., Moradabad. 

Ruth, Anthony, Kans. 

Honnell, Grace L., Bareilly. 

Jacobson, Evelyn R., Rushmore, Minn. 

Kennard, Ada M., Naini Tal. 

Kennard, Olive E., Bareilly. 

Larson, Ruth, Almora, U. P. 

Loper, Ida iG. Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Lorenz, Theresa, Bareilly 

McCartney, Blanche L., ” Pithorputh. 

Means, lice, Shahjahanpur. 

Newman, Emma E., 627 Chicago Ave., 
Savanna, Th. 

Perrill, Mary Louise, Pithoragarh. 

Peters, Jessie I., Almora, U. P. 

Reed, Mary, Chandag Heights, 
mora, U. P. 

lade Carrie H., Bijnor. 

a a) Laura De Witt, 448 B. St., Bakers- 
eld, Cal. 

Stallard, Eleanor B. (R.N.), Bareilly. 

Suhr, Laura p 519 mt 27th St., Lincoln, 


Neb. 
Warrington, Ruth A., Route 38, Box 74, 
Salem, Oregon. 
Waugh, Nora Bell, Almora. 
West, Nellie M., Budaun. 
Westrup, Charlotte V. (R.N.), Bareilly. 
Wright, Laura 8., Washington, Ind. 


via Al- 


NORTHWEST INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Ball, Jennie L., ia Mich. 
Beesemyer, Gertrude § MA 12 Warris Road, 
Lahore. 


Bobb, Mildred H., Aligarh. 
Bobenhouse, Laura G., Aligarh. 
Boddy, Grace, Muttra. 
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Donohugh, Emma fE., 1337 Vancouver 
Ave., Burlingame, Cal. 

Doyle, Letah A., Meerut. 

Everley, Garnet M., Muttra. 

Farmer, Ida Amelia, Aligarh. 

Forsyth, Estella M., Ghaziabad. 

Gabrielson, Winnie M., Box 16, Wayne, 
Kans. 

Greene, Lily D., Delhi. 

Hermiston, Margaret I. W., Delhi. 

Hoffman, Carlotta E., Williams, Ariz. 

Holman, Sarah C., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Huffman, Loal E., (M.D.), Children’s 
Colony, Warrensville, Ohio. 

Justin, Catherine L,, 531 N. Manhattan 
Ave., Manhattan, Kans. 

Klingeberger, Ida M., Sonepat. 

Lawson, Anne E., Mussoorie. 

Livermore, Melva A., Bulandshahr. 

Moss, Loma R., R. D. 3, Fostoria, Ohio. 

Nelson, E. Lavina, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Okey, Mary C., Aligarh. 

Palmer, Pearl B., Aligarh. 

Porter, Eunice (R.N.), Brindaban. 

Randall, S. Edith, Muttra. 

Richards, Gertrude E., Meerut. 

Schaefer, Carolyn E., Meerut. 

Terrell, Linnie, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Tower, Rita B. (M.D.), Brindaban. 

Warner, Kmma E., Ghaziabad. 

Wood, Hazel O., 150 Dharamtala St., 
cutta, 


Cal- 


SOUTH INDIA 
(Add to each field address, India.) 


Beale, Elizabeth M., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York ‘City. 

Beck, Rosetta, 3558 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, 
Mic 

Bugby, - M. Marguerite, Gulbarga, Shanti 
Sadan 


Buyers, Anna P., Kolar 

Comstock, Joy, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

ericson, Judith, Galesburg, IIL. 

IFales. Cora, Belgaum. 

Griffin, Alta, Kolar. 

Hoffman, Thekla A., Kolar. 


Lewis, Margaret D. (M.D.), Room 207, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 

pen ear ae Urdell, Raichur, Deccan. 

Morehouse, Edith 'T. (M.D.), 681 Carlton 
Road. Westfield, N. J. 

Morrow, Julia E., Gulbarga. 

Munson, Kezia H., Gokak alls, 

Rexroth, Emma K., Belgaum. 

Robinson, Muriel E., Bangalore. 

Robinson, Ruth E., Bangalore. 

Shoemaker, Esther (M.D), Kolar. 

Toll, Kate hla fot ae: st age 

Watts, Annabelle W. 8th Avenue, 


Bricker, be BE. (R.N.), Rossville, Ind. Columbus, Ohio. 
Buss, Delhi. Wheelock, Ethel C., Kolar. 
Claney, Adelaide. Muttra. Wilson, Retta I., Kolar. 
Clark, roikh AY; Roorkee. Wirz, Frieda, Belgaum. 
IV. AFRICA 
ANGOLA RHODESIA 
(Add to each field address, Angola, (Add to each field address, Rhodesia, 
Africa.) Africa.) 
_ Cross, Cilicia L., Quessua, Malange. Benson, agree O., Old Umtali, South 
Johnson, ancle, Quessua, Malange. Rhode 


Malange. 


penal eee. J., Quessua 
larie, Quessua, Malange. 


Clark, eraas, Mutambara, P. B., via Um- 
tali, South Rhodesia. 
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Fuller, Marjorie A., Old Umtali. 

Hess, Stella Anna, Old Umtali, 
desia.. 

King, Sarah N., Fillmore, Calif. 

McMann, M. Ethel, Room 3038, 420 Plum 
Ste Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Parmenter, Ona M., Nyadiri, via Macheke, 
S. Rhodesia. 

Penney, Oril A., Old Umtali. 

Quinton, Frances, Nyadiri, via Macheke. 
Ramsey, Bertha E., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York. City. 
Reitz, "Beulah els) Neadicl, 

S. Rhodesia. 


8S. Rho- 


via Macheke, 
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Scovill, Ila, Old Umtali. 

Tubbs, Lulu L., Mutambara, P. B.. via 
Umtali. 

Woodruff, Jennie G. (R.N.), Mutambara. 
P. B., via Umtali. 


SOUTHEAST AFRICA 


(Add to each field address, Portuguese, 
East Africa.) 

Lang, Victoria C. (R.N.), Inhambane. 

Northcott, Ruth E., Box 411, Inhambane. 

Phillips, Bess be Box 411, Inhambane, 

Ruth F, Box 411, Inhambane. 


V. LATIN. AMERICA 


MEXICO 
(Add to each field address, Mexico.) 


Ayres, Harriet L., Calle Privada del Cinco 
de Febrero No. 5, Tacubaya, D. F. 

Baird, Mary, 3a Serapio Rendon 76, Mex- 
ico: City. 

Betz, Blanche A., Apdo. 157%, Puebla, Pue. 

Butterfield, Nellie M., Chino, Cal, 

Copley, Ruth E., Sharon, Kans. 

Daniels, Martha J., Guys Mills, Pa. 

Dyer, Addie C., 421 Cedar St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Frymoyer, Lucile, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

Hartung, Lois J., Senator. 

Helm, Mabel, Apartado 157, Puebla, Pue. 

Hewitt, Helen M., Pachuca. 

Hill, Clara M., Guanajuato. 

Hollister, Grace A., Apartado 157, Puebla, 
ue. 

Johnson, Katherine M., 1923 Mount Ver- 
non St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauderdale, Grace, Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Maltby, Christine M., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Murray, Helen Grace, Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Paige, Ina M., Gen. Del., Aiken, S. C. 

Pearson,, Mary N., Apartado 115 Bis. 
Mexico, D. F. 

Purdy, Carrie M., Room 710, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

peeks May Bell, Apartado 157, Puebla, 
ue. 
Taylor, Anna Mabel, 
76, Mexico D. F. 
Temple, Laura, Room 710, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Thomas, Hthel E., Calle de Haiti 1, Sta. 
Julia, Mexico D. F. 

Warner, Ruth V., 3a Sadi 
Mexico, D. F. 

wens; Margaret Cx , Apartado 157, Puebla, 
ue. 


38a Serapio Rendon 


Carnot 73, 


Beissell, 


' Bortell, 


cae 
| Gilliland, Helen C., San Jose 1457, 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BASTHRN SOUTH AMERICA 


Ina Mae, 190 Camacua, Flores, 

3uenos Aires, Argentina, 8S. A. 

Pearl, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina. 8. A. 

Cornelison, Bernice, 825 W. 6th St., Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Foster, Ina Lee, 8 de Octubre and Gari- 
baldi,. Montevideo, Uruguay, S 

Mon- 

tevideo, Uruguay. 

Hagar, Esther M., 754 Leonard Ave., 
Yreeport, N. Y. 4 

Hosford, Ruby C.. Lawrence, Kans. 

Irwin, Alice A., Holland, Ohio. 

Kessing, Mae G., Crandon Institute, 8 de 


Octubre and Garibaldi, Montevideo, 

1 Uruguay. , 

Murphy, May, Crandon Institute, 8 de 
Octubre and Garibaldi, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Packer. Josephine, 1006 W. Boone. 8t., 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Penney, 9 de Julia 2775, Rosario, Argen- 
tina. 

Reid, Jennie, 8 de Octubre and Garibaldi, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 

Strever, Frances E., 1352 Avenida Pelle- 
grini, Rosario, Argentina,. Ss. 


| Waldorf, Ethel Margaret, 1352 " Arenida 


Donahue, K. 


Pellegrini, Rosario, Argentina. 


NORTH ANDES. 


(Add to each field address,.Peru, S. A.) 


Clausen, Minnie, Tecumseh, Neb. 

Mamie, 5546 Irving St., 
West Philadelphia, Pay 

Hanks, Gertrude, Apartado 2144, Lima. 

Hayes, Virginia, Monticello, Ga. 

Holway, Ruth H., Apartado 2144, Lima. 

Minear, Ruth, Mt. Pleasant Iowa. 


f Ransom, Ruth, Clarenaoe: Pa. 


Vandegrift, “Apartado 2144, 


Frances C., 
Lima. " 


VI. EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


BULGARIA 


(Add to each field address, Bulgaria.) 
Gongwer, Margaret, Lovetch. 
Krill, Bevedene M., Lovetch. 
Perry, Edith M., 106 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 
Reeves, Mrs. Florence G. T., Lovetch. 


Turner, Mellony,. 358 W. Thurston Ave.., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


FRANCE 


(Add to each field address, France.) 


Lochhead, .G.. Christian, Le Foyer Re- 
trouve, La Tronche, Isere, Grenoble. 


te 
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Whit Marthe D., Le Foyer Retrouve. 
pibehete Mer sere, Grenoble. ; 


ITALY 
(Add to each field address, Italy.) 
Dearmont, Mrs. Ellen Hunter, Crandon 
Institute, 15 via Savoia, Rome. 
Foster, Mildred, powell, Ind. 
Ruese, Mrs. Artele B a Crandon Institute, 


via Savoia 15, Rom 
a Lena, 46° First. “Ave., Gloversville, 


NORTH AFRICA 
(Add to each field address, North Africa.) 


Anderson, Mary. 7 Rue Edmond Adam, 
Algiers, Algeria. 


Directory or W. F. 
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Loveless, Emilie R., 5 Blvd. Mercier, Con- 
stantine. 
Narbeth, E. Gwendoline, 5 Blvd. Mercier, 
Constantine, Algiers. 
Ostrom, Eva A., 5 Blvd., 
stantine. 

Robinson, Martha, Il-Maten, Kabylia, No. 
Africa. 

Smith, Emily, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Al- 
giers, Algeria. 

Van Dyne, Esther H., Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Mercier, Con- 


Van Dyne, L. Frances, Room 710, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Webb, Nora, 5 Boulevard Mercier, Con- 
stantine. 

Welch, A. Dora, Les Aiglons, El Bair, 
Algiers, Algeria. 

Wysner, Glora M., Les Aiglons, El Bair, 


Algiers, Algeria. 
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In Memoriam 


January 1, 1929—December 31, 1929 


Florence Carhart Bauman 


Rev. W. Rockwell Clancy, D.D. 


February 9, 1929 
India 
1882-1929 
Retired in 1929 


Miss Adelaide G. Burch 
February 18, 1929 
Chile 
1897-1912 
Retired in 1919 


Rev. William A. Moore 
May 4, 1929 
India 
1880-1918 
Retired in 1918 


Rev. John D. Harris 
May 30, 1929 
India 
1914-1929 


(Mrs. Ezra) 
August 8, 1929 
Chile 
1908-1929 


Rev. Franklin P. Lawyer 
October 4, 1929 
Mexico 
1902-1915 
Retired in 1915 


Alice Harris Smyth 
(Mrs. G. B.) 
October 27, 1929 
China 
1883-1914 
Retired in 1914 


Rev. David S. Spencer, D.D. 
October 31, 1929 
Japan 
1882-1926 
Retired in 1926 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


In the year 1818, in one of the weekly sessions of the New York Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, a resolution prepared by the Rey. Laban Clark was adopted, 
recommending the organization of a Bible and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A committee of the Preachers’ Meeting, con- 
sisting of Laban Clark, Nathan Bangs, and Freeborn Garrettson, was 
appointed to draft a constitution. This was discussed and perfected at a 
later session of the Preachers’ Meeting, and submitted, on April 5, 1819, 
to a public meeting, called to organize the Society. The meeting was held 
in the old Forsyth Street Church (then called Bowery Church). The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Minutes of this first meeting: 

“Bowery Church, April 5, 1819. At a call made yesterday from the 
pulpits, a large number of members of the Methodist Society met this eve- 
ning at half past seven o’clock. On motion of Joshua Soule, Rev. Nathan 
Bangs was called to the chair; Francis Hall was chosen Secretary of the 
meeting, and remarks were made by Messrs. Garrettson, Soule, and others. 
Then, on motion of Freeborn Garrettson, seconded by Laban Clark, it was 
Resolved: that it is expedient for this meeting to form a Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

“On motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by Thomas Mason, the meeting 
proceeded -to consider the constitution that had been prepared; and, article 
by article, it was amended and adopted. Subscriptions were then taken, 
and, on motion of Joshua Soule, seconded by William Thacher, the new 
Society proceeded to elect its officers with the following result, namely: 

“Bishop William McKendree, President; Bishop Enoch George, First 
Vice-President; Bishop Robert R. Roberts, Second Vice-President; Rev. Na- 
than Bangs, Third Vice-President; Mr. Francis Hall, Clerk; Mr. Daniel Ayres, 
Recording Secretary; Rev. Thomas Mason, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. 
Joshua Soule, Treasurer.” 

Previous to the formation of this Society, home missionary activities 
on a limited scale had been carried on by the separate conferences. Within 
the bounds of the Ohio Conference, work among the Indians had been in- 
augurated three years before the organization of the Missionary Society, 
by the Negro, John Stewart. Formerly a drunkard, Stewart had been con- 
verted under the preaching of Rey. Marcus Lindsay in Marietta, Ohio, in 
1816; had felt the call to become a missionary to the Indians and had 
begun his preaching among the Wyandot tribe, on the upper Sandusky, in 
northern Ohio. He had many converts, and after continuing his work among 
them for more than two years, in the spring of 1819 he obtained a license 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the quarterly 
meeting near Urbana. The first official visit to the Wyandot Mission was 
made by the presiding elder, Rev. James B. Finley, in November, 1819. 
Sixty-two Indians were at that time received into the membership of the 
“Methodist Society” by the presiding elder. At the session of the Ohio 
Conference in 1820, Rev. James B. Finley was sent as a missionary to the 
Wyandot tribe. 
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It was this work among the Wyandots, as the most outstanding mis- 
sionary work then being attempted in the Church, that had fired the imag- 
ination of Methodism at this time, and had helped largely to bring about 
the demand for the organization of the Missionary Society. 

In May, 1820, the General Conference, then in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, approved the new Missionary Society and its constitution, elim- 
inating, however, its Bible and tract publishing features, as recommended 
by a committee of the Society. The General Conference also emphasized 
the provision in the constitution for the formation of auxiliary societies 
in all the Annual Conferences. At the end of two years, sixteen of these 
auxiliaries had been formed, and for a while missionaries were sent to 
home mission fields by these conference auxiliaries, under the appointment 
of the bishops, somewhat as they are now appointed by the various Branches 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, rather than by the national 
organization. 

The Treasurer’s Report at the end of the first year, April, 1820, showed 
an income of $823.04. Ten years later it had increased to $10,545.00. The 
work was confined to the United States until 1832. In that year Melville 


B. Cox was appointed first foreign missionary of the Methodist Episcopal - 


Church and sailed for Liberia November sixth. The Missionary Society 
continued to administer both the home and foreign missionary work of the 
Church until 1907, when the Board of Home Missions and the Board of For- 
eign Missions began their separate existence. This division had been ar- 
ranged for at the General Conference of 1904, which had appointed a Com- 
mission to work out the details. The total receipts for the year, November 1. 
1928-October 31, 1929, were $3,529,328.84. ; 


Sa a a 
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CHARTER OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(then Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church) as amended 
and consolidated by Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-five of the Laws of 
1873, effective April 4, 1873. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 

_ enact as follows: 


Section tI. The Act entitled “An Act to Amend the Charter of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and ‘sixty-nine; also, the Act entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the several Acts relating to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into one Act, and to amend the same,” passed April eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine; and the Act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April ninth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and the several Acts amendatory thereof, and relating 
to the said Society, are respectively hereby amended and consolidated into one 
Act; and the’ several provisions’ thereof, as thus amended and consolidated, are 
comprised in the following sections: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named are constituted a body corporate, by the name and style 
of “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and are hereby 
declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of said Act of 
April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such Corporation is and shall 
be capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the purpose 
of the said corporation: shall require; but the annual income of the estate held 
by it at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed .to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions through- 
out the United States and Territories, and also in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the 
said Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two traveling min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the General Conference 
of said Church at its quadrennial sessions, and of the Bishops of said Church, 
who shall be ex officio members of said Board. Such Managers as were ap- 
pointed by said General Conference at its last session shall be entitled to act as 
such from and after the passage of this Act, until they or others appointed by 
the ensuing General Conference shall assume their duties. Any such Board of 
Managers may fill any vacancy happening therein until the term shall commence 
of the Managers appointed by an ensuing General Conference; said Board of 
Managers shall have such power as may be necessary for the management and 
disposition of the affairs and property of said Corporation, in conformity with 
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the Constitution of said Society as it now exists, or as it may be from time to 
time amended by the General Conference, and to elect the officers of the Society, 
except as herein otherwise provided; and such Board of Managers shall be sub- 
ordinate to any directions or regulations made, or to be made, by said General 
Conference, 

Sne, §. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers, at any meeting 
thereof, shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The Cor- 
responding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer of said 
Society shall be elected by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and shall hold their office for four years, and until their successors are 
elected; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops 
of the said Methodist Episcopal Church shall fill any vacancy in the office till the 
ensuing General Conference. And until the next session of the General Con- 
ference said Board of Managers may appoint and remove at pleasure the Treas- 
urer and the Assistant Treasurer of said Corporation; and the latter officer may 
exercise his duties, as the. Board may direct, in any State. 

Se, 6. The said Corporation shall be capable of taking, receiving, or hold- 
ing any real estate, by virtue of any devise contained in any last will and testa- 
ment of any person whomsoever; subject, however, to the limitation expressed 
in the second section of this Act as to the aggregate amount of such real estate, 
and also to the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act Relating to Wills,” passed 
April thirteen, eighteen hundred and sixty; and the said Corporation shall be 
also competent to act as a Trustee in respect to any devise or bequest pertaining 
to the objects of said Corporation, and devises and bequests of real or personal 
property may be made directly to said Corporation, or in trust, for any of the 
purposes comprehended in the general objects of said Society; and such trusts 
may continue for such time as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which they may be created, 

Sie. 7. The said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in and by the Third Tithe of Chapter Eighteen of the First Part of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of New York, 

Sre. 8 This Act shall take effect immediately, 


AN ACT to amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty-Nine of the Laws 
of 1906; became a law April 6, 1906, with the approval of the Governor. 
Passed, three fifths being present. Effective January 1, 1907. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Srerron 1. Sections two and three of chapter one hundred and seventy- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to 
amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” are hereby amended to read respectively as follows: 

Sne, 2, All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named, are constituted a body corporate by the name and style 
of the “Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and 
are hereby declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of such 
Aet April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such corporation is, and 
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shall be, capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the 
purposes of such corporation shall require; but the annual income of the real 
estate held by it at any time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions, in 
foreign countries and also in such other places, subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, which are not on the continent of North America or the islands 
adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of said Corporation by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Src. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, in the year 
nineteen hundred and seven. 


AN ACT to amend Chapter One Hundred and Seventy-Five of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ now called 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
relation to the election of officers, being Chapter One Hundred and Sixty 
of the Laws of 1920, effective April 13, 1920. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. Section five of chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled “An Act to amend the charter 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers present at any 
meeting thereof shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The 
Corresponding Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and they and the Treasurer shall hold their respective 
offices for four years, and until their successors are elected and shall have quali- 
fied; and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death or otherwise in the office 
of Corresponding Secretary, the Bishops of the said Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall fill such vacancy till the next ensuing General Conference. The Treasurer 
may exercise his duties, as the Board may direct, in any state. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH _ 


Adopted by the General Conference of 1916; amended: and altered by. the 
General Conferences of 1920, 1924 and 1928 


I. INcorRPORATION 


1. There shall be a Board of Foreign Missions, duly incorporated accord- 
ing to law, and having its office in New York City; said Board of Foreign 
Missions shall have committed to it the general supervision of all) work in 
fields outside of the jurisdiction of the United States, in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the constituted authorities of the Church in said fields, and similarly 
in such places subject to the sovereignty of the United States as may be assigned 
to it by the General Conference from time to time, and shall be subject to such 
rules and regulations as the General Conference may prescribe. 

2, Other denominational agencies shall undertake work in’ the: fields indicated 
only in co-operation with this Board. 


II. ConstTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


The name of this organization shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its objects are religious, philanthropic, and 
educational, designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, 
by the promotion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries; and also in such other: places subject to ‘the 
sovereignty of the United States, but not on the continent of North America 
or the islands adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of such organi- 
zation by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
such rules and regulations as said General Conference may from time to time 
prescribe. : ae ae 


ARTICLE: II 


ba 


LirE Mempers AND Honorary MANAGERS 


1. Members of the Foreign Missionary Society who contribute $1,000 at 
one time shall become Life Members and may attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Board, but without vote. 

2. Honorary Managers not to exceed twenty in number may be elected by 
the General Conference, and, in case of vacancies, may be elected by the Board 


of Managers during the interval between the sessions of the General Conference, : 


said Honorary Managers being entitled to speak in the meetings of the Board 
of Managers, but not to vote. 
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ARTICLE III 
Boarp OF MANAGERS 


1. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the making of appropriations and the administration of 
appropriations, and all other funds shall be vested in a Board of Managers. 
This Board shall determine what fields shall be occupied as Foreign Missions 
and the amount necessary for the support of each, and shall make appropria- 
tions for the same, including an emergency fund of $50,000, provided that the 
Board of Managers shall not appropriate for a given year, including the emer- 
gency appropriation of $50,000, more than the total income for the preceding 
year. 

2. The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two traveling Ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two Laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church elected by the General Conference upon nomination of the 


Bishops. All the effective General Superintendents shall be e«-officio members 
of said Board. In constituting the Board of Managers the Bishops shall nomi- 
nate one representative from each Area in the United States, preserving as 


nearly as may be an equality in the number of Ministers and Laymen chosen 
from the Areas. 

3. The Board of Managers shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Executive Committee shall determine. Due notice of such time and place 
shall be given to each member. 

4. The Board of Managers shall elect an Executive Committee consisting 
of twenty-one members. This Committee shall meet monthly at the headquarters 
of the Board in New York City, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

5. Vacancies in the Board of Managers shall be filled as the Charter pro- 
vides. The Board shall have authority to make By-Laws, not inconsistent with 
this Constitution or the Charter; to print books, periodicals, and tracts for 
Foreign Missions; to elect a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and such Assistants as may be necessary, a Recording Secretary, and such 
Assistant and other Secretaries as may be necessary; to fill vacancies that may 
occur among the officers elected by the Board; to organize departments for 
the administration of the work of the Board; to invite the co-operation of other 
agencies where such co-operation will increase the efficiency of the work in the 
foreign field. The funds of the Board shall be administered on the Mission field 
by agencies which the Board shall approve. It shall present a statement of its 
transactions and funds to the Church in its annual report, and shall lay before 
the General Conference a report of its transactions for the preceding four years, 
and the state of its funds. 

6. The Board of Foreign Missions shall have power to suspend a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, or any elected officer of the Board 
of Managers, for cause to it sufficient; and a time and place shall be fixed by 
the Board of Managers, at as early a day as practicable, for the investigation of 
the official conduct of the person against whom complaint shall have been made. 
Due notice shall be given by the Board to the Bishops, who shall select one of 
their number to preside at the investigation, which shall be before a Committee 
of twelve persons, six Ministers and six Laymen, none of whom shall be mem- 
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bers of the Board of Managers. Said Committee shall be appointed by the Bishop 
selected to preside at the investigation. Two thirds of said Committee shall have 
power of removal from office, in the interval of General Conference, of the official 
against whom complaint has been made. 

7. In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
the Bishops shall have power to fill the vacancy if the Board of Managers shall 
so request, and until they do so the Board of Managers shall provide for the 
duties of the office. 

8. Thirteen members present at any meeting of the Board of Managers shall 
be a quorum. 

9. The Board shall have authority to solicit and receive funds for the publi- 
cation and distribution of tracts. 


ARTICLE IV \ 


COoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


1. There may be two Corresponding Secretaries, having co-ordinate power, 
who shall be the executive officers of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Sec- 
retary or Secretaries shall be elected by the General Conference quadrennially. 

2. They shall be subject to the direction of the Board of Managers, and 
their salaries, which shall be fixed by the Board of Managers, shall be paid out 
of the treasury. They shall be employed exclusively in conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Board, in furnishing the Church with missionary intelligence, in 
promoting the work committed to this Board and the general interests of the 
cause by correspondence, travel and such other activities as the service involves 
and the Board may approve. 


ARTICLE V 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS 


1. Election of Officers. The officers to be elected by the Board shall be 
chosen and hold their office for the term of one year, or until their successors 
shall be elected; or, if a vacancy should occur during the year by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, it may be filled at any regular meeting of the Board. The 
first election of each quadrennium shall be held at the regular meeting of the 
Board next succeeding the General Conference. 

2. Presiding Officer. At all meetings of the Board, the President shall pre- 
side. But if he should be absent, one of the Vice-Presidents shall take his place. 
In the absence of the President and of all the Vice-Presidents a member appointed 
by the meeting for the purpose shall preside. The minutes of each meeting shall be 


signed by the Chairman of the meeting at which the same are read and approved 
and by the Recording Secretary. 


ARTICLE VI 


APPOINTMENT AND SUPPORT OF MISSIONARIES 


1. A person shall be acknowledged as a missionary or receive support as 
such from the funds of the Board of Foreign Missions only when such person 
has been approved by the Board of Managers and assigned to some definite field 
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except as provided in Section 2. Ministerial missionaries shall be constituted 
by the joint action of a General Superintendent and the Board. Lay missionaries 
shall be appointed by the Board of Managers. 

2. The Board may provide for the support of Retired Missionaries and of the 
widows and orphans of Missionaries who may not be provided for by their Annual 
Conferences respectively; provided they shall not receive more than is usually 
allowed Retired Ministers, their widows and orphans, in home Conferences. In 
this matter the Board shall as far as practicable, base its procedure upon pro- 
visions similar to those prescribed for Annual Conferences. 


ARTICLE VII 
Fretp FINANCE COMMITTEES 


1. In a mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there may 
be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference or an organized Mission, there 
shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of the following members, ex-officio: 
the resident Bishop, the Mission Treasurer and the Mission Superintendents. 
The Committee shall also include such other persons as the Annual or Mission 
Conference or Mission may elect, part of whom may be laymen, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Committee shall elect its 
own Chairman., This Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign 
Missions for the administration of the funds provided by the Board. 

2. In territory of a Central Conference or a Central Mission Conference said 
Central Conference may prescribe the method of constituting such finance com- 
mittees, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Missions. This Com- 
mittee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Missions for the administra- 
tion of its funds. 


ARTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution shall be subject to amendment or alteration only by the 
General Conference, 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Apoprep At tHE ANNUAL Mertinc, NovEMBER 13-15, 1916 
AMENDED AT THE ANNUAL MeetING, NovEMBER 7-9, 1918; BY THE EXECUTIVE 
ComMITTEE, JUNE I5, 1922; BY THE ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 20-22, 1922; 

BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 24, 1920. 


I. PROCEDURE OF THE BOARD 


1. In harmony with the provisions of the Constitution as adopted by the 
General Conference, the Board of Foreign Missions shall meet annually at its 
headquarters in New York City, due notice of the meeting being given to each 
member. The necessary traveling expenses of the members in attendance upon 
its meetings shall be paid from the treasury of the Board. 

2. The President of the Board shall act as permanent chairman at all regular 
sessions of the Board, and the presiding officers of the various sessions of the 


Annual Meeting of the Board shall be selected by the Bishops from among the. 


General Superintendents and the Missionary Bishops. 

3. Special meetings of the Board may be called by the President, or the 
Corresponding Secretaries, and must be called by the President upon the written 
request of fifteen managers. 

4. The Board at its annual meeting shall appoint a Committee on Nomina- 
tions consisting of two Bishops, four managers, and one of the Executive officers 
of the Board. 

The Committee on Nominations shall present for confirmation the names of 
members to serve during the annual meeting on the following committees : 

(1) General Distribution; (2) General Reference; (3) Eastern Asia; (4) 
Southern Asia; (5) Africa; (6) Europe and North Africa; (7) South America; 
(8) Mexico; (9) Appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society ; 
(10) Resolutions. 

5. The Board may appoint such other committees from time to time as 
occasion may require. 

6. The General Conference Rules of Order shall be used to decide parlia- 
mentary questions and procedure in the meetings of the Board and its committees. 


II. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 
I. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Board shall elect a President and a Vice-President, who shall hold their 
respective offices for one year or until their successors shall be elected. It shall 
be the duty of the President to serve as the permanent chairman of the Board at 
its annual meetings, to preside over the meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and to perform such other functions as are usual to his office. If the President 
and the Vice-President be absent, a President pro tem. may be elected. The 
President shall be ex-officio a member of all committees in addition to the number 
of members hereinafter specified, 
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2. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


1. The Corresponding Secretaries shall have charge of all correspondence 
of the Board, and shall be exclusively employed in supervising the foreign mis- 
sionary work of the Church and in promoting its general interests. They shall 
prepare the docket of business for the meetings of the Board, and of the Execu- 
tive and other standing committees, except the Committee on Finance, and shall 
keep a vigilant eye upon all the affairs of the Board and of its missions. They 
shall be advisory members of all committees. It shall be their duty to convey to 
the Bishops in charge of mission fields, to the Board, and to the standing com- 
mittees, such communications and such information concerning our foreign mis- 
sions as the circumstances may require. 

2, The Corresponding Secretaries shall act in conjunction with the Commit- 
tee on Candidates in selecting and appointing to the field the missionaries to be 
sent out by the Board. They shall place in the hands of the missionaries a copy 
of the Manual of Instructions authorized by the Board, with such other instruc- 
tions and explanations as may be advisable, and they shall explicitly inform all 
missionaries that they are in no case to depart from such instructions. 


3. ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES AND SECRETARIES FOR DEPARTMENTS 


1. The Board or the Executive Committee may elect a Recording Secretary, 
and one or more Assistant or Associate Secretaries who shall be chosen and 
‘assigned to their respective duties, on nomination and recommendation of the Cor- 
responding Secretaries. They shall work in co-operation with, and under the 
direction of, the Corresponding Secretaries and the Board, and shall perform 
such functions and undertake such duties as may be assigned to them. 

2. Secretaries for Departments may be chosen by the Board or Executive 
-Committee on recommendation of the Corresponding Secretaries, as the needs of 
‘the Executive and Administrative work may demand. They shall have charge 
of the departments to which they are assigned and shall conduct their work under 
the direction of the Corresponding Secretaries. 


4. TREASURER 


I. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the Board and shall 
receipt therefor. He shall keep proper books of accounts showing receipts and 
disbursements and all other financial transactions connected with the treasury of 
the Board. He shall keep an account of all receipts by Conferences, and of 
-all expenditures by missions, and of particular appropriations. The accounts and 
‘books of the Treasurer shall be examined by auditors selected by the Finance 
‘Committee. He shall report the state of the funds and, whenever required, shall 
“exhibit his books, vouchers, and securities at meetings of the Committee on Finance 
‘and of the Auditors, and shall report regularly to the Executive Committee the 
state of the treasury. He shall be an advisory member of the Executive, Admin- 
istrative, and Finance Committees. 

2. He shall honor all orders of the Board of Managers upon the treasury 
within the several appropriations made at the annual meeting. After approval 
by the Corresponding Secretaries, he shall pay the outgoing and return expenses 
of missionaries, and all bills for office and miscellaneous expenses within the 
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appropriations, or upon authorization of the Executive or Administrative Com- 
mittees. 

3. He shall, under the advice of the Committee on Finance, keep all unin- 
vested money of the Board on deposit in such bank or banks as shall be approved 
by said committee in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, subject to the 
order of its Treasurer. He is authorized to negotiate loans under the direction 
and approval of the Committee on Finance. 

4. Under the supervision of the Committee on Finance, he shall have the 
custody of the securities and property belonging to the Board, and shall have 
authority to sell and assign stocks and bonds, and to make investments upon the 
approval of said Committee. 

5. The Treasurer shall serve as secretary of the Committee on Finance, and 
shall keep full minutes of the proceedings of the Committee. He shall conduct 
such correspondence as properly belongs to the Treasurer’s Department. He shall 
have the custody of the Corporate Seal, and shall be the proper officer to execute 
all instruments on behalf of the Board. 

6. The Treasurer shall be required to give bond in a responsible Fidelity 
Company, in such amount as will be deemed necessary by the Finance Committee, 
the premium on said bond to be paid by the Board. 


5. ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


1. The Board may elect two or more Assistant Treasurers, whose duty It 
shall be to co-operate with the Treasurer in the work of the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Board and the Treasurer, one of whom may be 
designated as First Assistant Treasurer. 

2. During the absence of the Treasurer, the First Assistant Treasurer shall 
perform all the duties devolving upon the Treasurer under these By-Laws: and 
at any time any Assistant Treasurer shall be authorized to sign checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and legal documents requiring the signature of the Treas- 
urer. 

3. The several Assistant Treasurers shall be required to give bonds in a 
responsible Fidelity Company, in such amounts as will be deemed necessary by 
the Finance Committee, the premium on said bonds to be paid by the Board. 


6. RECORDING SECRETARY 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep the Minutes of the 
Meetings of the Board, and of the Executive Committee, and the several stand- 
ing committees of the Board. He shall give due notice, after consultation with 
the Corresponding Secretaries, of all meetings of the Board, the Executive and 
other standing committees, and notify the Treasurer of all grants or expenditures 
authorized by action of the Board, or of its properly authorized committees, and 
shall perform such other functions as pertain to the office of a Recording Sec- 
retary. 


II. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee of thirty members, consisting of 
an equal number of ministers and laymen, who shall be nominated and elected 
by the Board of Foreign Missions from among its own members, and who shall 
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hold office until their successors are appointed. The President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall have authority to pass upon all matters 
referred to it by the Board of Foreign Missions, or brought to its attention in 
the regular docket of business prepared by the Corresponding Secretaries, or 
referred to it by any standing committee. It shall have the authority and func- 
tion of the Board acting ad interim, within such limitations as the Board from 
time to time may establish. 

3. The Executive Committee shall meet at such stated times as the Board or 
itself may determine, or at the call of the Corresponding Secretaries. Nine mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Administrative Committee, appointed by the Board, con- 
sisting of eleven members, which shall have power to deal with routine business 
and such other matters as may be referred to it by the Executive Committee or the 
Corresponding Secretaries. 

The Committee shall have power to pass upon the following classes of items, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, to whose members it shall 
send a digest of its minutes by mail in time for consideration before each meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

1. Matters specifically referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

2. Redistributions by the Finance Committees of the Missions. 

3. Allowances for retired missionaries and for the widows and orphans of 
missionaries. 

4. School allowances for children of missionaries. 

5. The assignment of missionaries under the “Parish Abroad Plan.” 

6. Provision for transit expenses. 

7. The granting of furloughs when recommended by Finance Committees on 
the field, and in emergent conditions upon medical certificates; also the extension 
of furloughs. 

8. Grants from the Emergency and Incidental Funds of amounts not exceed- 
ing $500. 

g. Matters to be referred or calling for further correspondence before spe- 
cific action. 

1o. Any other matters of a formal or routine character. 

11. Upon the recommendation or with the concurrence of the Corresponding 
Secretaries, the Administrative Committee shall be authorized also to consider 
and act upon any matters of emergent character, which may arise in the interim 
between the regular meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board, pro- 
vided, however, that no financial obligation shall be incurred beyond that which 
is indicated in section 8 above. A majority shall constitute a quorum. 


2. COMMITTEE ON CANDIDATES 


There shall be a Committee on Candidates appointed by the Board and con- 
sisting of seven ministers and four laymen. 
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It shall be the duty of this Committee to consider and act upon all matters 
pertaining to the selection, cultivation and training of candidates for our foreign 
fields. Plans involving changes in policy or expenditures exceeding the budget shall 
be submitted to the Executive Committee for its action. The Committee shall 
have power, with the approval of the Corresponding Secretaries, to accept. for ap- 
pointment any candidate, who, in their judgment, is properly qualified, and 
for whom financial support is available. A majority shall constitute a quo- 


rum. 
3. COMMITTTEE ON FINANCE 


1. There shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting of thirteen members, 
at least four of whom shall be ministers. It shall be the duty of this Committee 
to aid the Treasurer to provide ways and means, and to consider all financial 
matters not otherwise provided for in these By-Laws. It shall have authority to 
advise the Treasurer as to the deposit of all uninvested moneys of the Board, and 
to direct him in respect to investments, loans, and other financial transactions of 


the Board. 
2. This Committee shall consider and report to the Executive Committee for 


concurrent action on all applications for loans to missions, or to institutions: 


connected with the missions. When such items are presented first to the Execu- 
tive Committee, action shall not be deemed complete until it is concurred in by 
the Committee on Finance. All matters arising under wills or concerning the 
gift or purchase of property, liable to involve the Board in new policies or unusual 
expenditures, shall require the concurrent action of the Executive Committee. All 
other questions arising under wills or concerning lands held by the Board shall 
be determined by this Committee. 

3. The Committee shall provide for an annual audit of the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer by a firm of Certified Public Accountants. Six members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


4. COMMITTEE ON Misstonary EpucATION, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND 
Younc PEorie’s Work 


There shall be a Committee on Missionary Education, Sunday Schools, and 
Young People’s Work, consisting of three members. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to consider and determine all matters pertaining to the missionary 
education and the development of our young people in Sunday schools and young 
people’s organizations, and to have charge of those matters’ having to do with 
inter-Board relationships, as far as they relate to the educational training in’ mis- 
sions of our people, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial obliga- 
tion outside the regular budget shall be referred to the Board or the Executive 
Committee for its action. 


5. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN THE ForEIGN FIELDS 


There shall be a Committee on Education in the Foreign Fields, consisting of 
not more than ten nor less than seven members, ministers and laymen, whose duty it 
shall be to consider and determine all matters relating to the educational institu- 
tions and policies of the Board of Foreign Missions in foreign lands, and to give 
special attention to all questions arising out of our relationship to union educa- 
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tional institutions in the foreign field, and to inter-Board relationships growing 
out of the same, provided, however, that any proposal involving financial obliga- 
tion outside the regular budget shall be referred to the Board or the Executive 
Committee for its action. 


6. PROCEDURE OF COMMITTEES 


1. Each standing committee shall, during its first meeting after election, 
select its own chairman, who, however, shall not be chairman of any other 
standing committee; and if he be absent at any meeting it shall choose a chairman 
pro tem. 

2. Each committee shall cause to be recorded a correct minute of all its pro- 
ceedings, the items of business to be brought to it, and enter the same in a book 
for that purpose; each committee may determine the time for its regular meeting, 
or may meet at the call of its chairman, or the Corresponding Secretaries. 

3. Each standing committee shall report through the Corresponding Secre- 
taries to the Executive Committee, for its information, a summary of the business 
transacted, and whenever a majority of the members present and voting so 
requests, any matter under consideration shall be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for its action. 

4. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer 
shall constitute a committee to consider the estimates prepared by the Finance 
Committee of the Missions, and to report recommendations concerning the same 
to the Board at its Annual Meeting, for its guidance in making its appropriations 
for the ensuing year. 

5. The Corresponding Secretaries shall be advisory members, without a vote, 
of the standing committees, except the Committee on Audits, and the Bishop 
having charge of a foreign mission shall be ex-officio a member of the respective 
committees. 

6. When any matter is referred to a committee with power, it shall be the 
duty of that committee to report to the Recording Secretary its final action on the 
case for record. 


V. FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Within the appropriations made by the Board of Foreign Missions, payment 
of salaries of missionaries (where a schedule of salaries has been fixed by the 
Board for any foreign mission), payment of the expenses of outgoing and re- 
turning missionaries, and payment of all special appropriations, except for the 
purchase or improvement of property, shall be made by the Treasurer without 
further action of the Board. 

Office and miscellaneous expenses shall be audited by a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and paid on his order on the face of the original bills; the accounts of out- 
going and returning missionaries shall also be audited by a Corresponding Secretary 
before final settlement of the same. Aside from the above provision no person shall 
be allowed to make drafts on the Treasury, except as specifically authorized by the 
Board or the Executive Committee. 

Real estate may be purchased for the Board, and improvements made on real 
estate by the erection of buildings or otherwise, only by direction of the Board, 
or as provided in Section 2 of the By-Law on the Committee on Finance. 
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Where the Board makes a special appropriation for the purchase or improve- 
ment of real estate in any foreign mission, the Board or its Committee on 
Finance shall determine the time and manner of payment, and designate the 
person by whom such appropriation shall be expended, before payment shall be 
made. 

The Committee on Finance shall have power to appoint a Treasurer and 
Finance Committee for each mission or group of missions, and the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee so appointed shall be responsible to the Board, through its 
Committee on Finance and its executive officers, for the performance of their 
duties. 

Appropriations and balances of total appropriations of any mission unex- 
pended at the close of the calendar year, whether in the hands of the Treas- 
urer of the mission, or of the Board or any of their agents, shall lapse into 
the treasury and may not be thereafter used for the purpose for which they 
were appropriated, except to discharge pre-existing obligations under these ap- 
propriations, without special authorization of the Board or its Executive Com- 
mittee. 


VI. AMENDMENTS OF BY-LAWS 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by the Board of Managers or its 


Executive Committee at any regular meeting of either by a two-thirds vote, pro- 
vided that at least two months’ notice of the proposed alteration or amendment 
has been given and a copy of the proposed amendment or alteration sent to each 
member at least one month in advance of the meeting at which they are to be 
acted upon. By-Laws which are merely rules of procedure for business of meet- 
ings may be suspended at any meeting by a two-thirds vote without previous 
notice. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, incorporated by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, with offices in the City of New York 


DPR RR Eee EEE HEHEHE HHH RHEE EEE DEED EEE EEE ESE EEO ESHER EEE EE HEE EE OE 
Pe a ee 


and the receipt of the Treasurer thereof shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
- executor therefor. 


TOPLTCAL 


Administrative Organization of 
Board, 3. 

Africa, 27; (Central and South) 200; 
(Gazetteer) 334. 

Agra, India (Gazetteer) 329. 

Agricultural Work (College of Agricul- 
ture, Nanking) 102; (Experiment 
Station, Changli) 114; (Chile) 221;) 
(North ’ Africa) 248. 

Ahmedabad District (Gazetteer) 311. 

Aim of Foreign Missions, 95. 

Ajmer District, India, 160; (Gazetteer) 
Biles 

Akunoura (Institutional Church), 132. 

Alajuela, Costa Rica, 217; (Gazetteer) 
347. 


Alden Speare Memorial Hospital, Yen- 
ping, China, 119. 

Alejandra, EX. So. America (Gazetteer) 
354. 


Algiers, Algeria, North Africa, 240; 
(Homes) 246, 247; (Gazetteer) 362. 

Alicante, Spain, 32, 235. 

Aligarh, India (Gazetteer) 327. 

Allahabad, India (Boys’ School) 180; 
(Gazetteer) 321. 

Almora, India, 163; (Gazetteer) 327. 

Ambonese (Work Among) 90. 

American Church, Rome, 2837. 

Analysis of Treasurer's Report, 448. 

Anglo-Chilean Home, Santiago, 221. 

Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 103. 

Angol, Chile (Gazetteer) 351. 

Angola Mission Conference, 201; (Gazet- 
teer) 334. 

Antofagasta, Chile (Gazetteer) 350. 

Anupshahr, India (Gazetteer) 328. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Japan, 137; (Theo- 
logical Seminary) 44, 

Aparri, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Appropriations of the Board, 75, 454. 

Arabs (Work Among) (see N orth Africa) 
240 


Area Meetings, Southern Asia, 60. 

Argentina, South America, 223. 

Arica, Chile (Gazetteer) 350. 

Arrah District, India, 178; (Gazetteer) 
319. 

Arroya Seco, E. So, 
teer) 355. 


America (Gazet- 


INDEX 


Asahan District, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 298. 

Asansol District (Gazetteer) 299. 

Attitude “Toward Christianity (China) 
38, 102, 114, 117, 121; (India) 159, 
196; (Africa) 208. 

Austria Mission Conference, 250; (Gaz- 
etteer) 364. 

Awase Church, Loo Choo, 136. 


Bahawalnagar, India (Gazetteer) 316. 

Bahawalpur, India (Gazetteer) 316. 

Bahia Blanca District, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 356. 

Baihar, India (Gazetteer) 308. 

Baker, Rev. Benson, 10. 

Balaghat District, India, 172; (Gazet- 
teer) 308. 

Balearce, Argentina (Gazetteer) 356. 

Baldwin High Schools, Bangalore, 197. 

Ballia, India, 179; (Gazetteer) 320. 

Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, 
226; (Gazetteer) 356. 

Baluchistan District, India, 6 

Banditry (China) 38, 98, ibs 7, ING: 

Bangalore, India, 159; ’ (High Schools) 
197; (Gazetteer) 332. 

Bareilly District, India (Seminary) 164; 
(Gazetteer) 323. 

Barnala, India (Gazetteer) 318. 

Baroda (Boys’ High School) 190; (Theo- 
logical School) 191; (Gazetteer) 311. 
Basim District, India, 186; (Gazetteer) 

309. ‘ 


Bassa District, Africa (Gazetteer) 342. 

Bataks (Christian Church) 53; (Work 
Among) 89, 92, 94, 153, 155. 

Batala District, India, 160; (Gazetteer) 
316. 

Bayombong, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Belgaum District, India, 195; (Beynon- 
Smith High School) 198; (Taylor 
Smith High School) 198; (Gazetteer) 
332. 


Bellavista, Peru (British-American Hos- 
pital) 219; (Gazetteer) 347. 

Bengal Conference, India, 170; (Usha- 
gram) 171; (Gazetteer) 299. 

Beynon-Smith High School, Belgaum, 
198. 
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Bhatinda, India, 160; (Gazetteer) 316. 

Bible Distribution and Sale (China) 99, 
106; (Malaya) 154; (India) 166, 178, 
179, 181, 186, 189; (Europe) 226, 227. 

Bidar District, India (Hospital) 191; 
(Schools) 193; (Gazetteer) 312. 

en District, India, 161; (Gazetteer) 


Binghai, China (Gazetteer) 271. 
Binghu District, China (Gazetteer) 267. 
Binge District, China (Gazetteer) 


Birbhum eee India (Gazetteer) 300. 

Birney, Bishop 79: 

Bishops (List “iy 3; (Resident in For- 
eign Fields) 478. 

Blind, School for, at Yokohama, 130. 

Board Personnel (Officers) 3; (Man- 
agers) 3; (Committees) 5. 
Bolivia Mission Conference. 220; (Med- 
ical) 220; (Work Among Indians) 220; 
(Gazetteer) 348. 

Bolpur, India (Gazetteer) 300. 

Bombay onference) 185; 
187; (Gazetteer) 302. 

bee 151; (West Borneo Gazetteer) 


Bowringpet, India (Tablet Industry) 
192; (Gazetteer) 332. 
Brahmapuri India (Gazetteer) 305. 
Brindaban, India (Gazetteer) 330. 
British-American Hospital, Peru, 219. 
Budaun District, India (Gazetteer) te 
Buenos Aires, 293. (Ward Inst.) 7 
(Union Seminary) 224; (Union Beck 
Store) 223; (American. College) 224; 
ae School) 224: (Gazetteer) 


nee District, India (Gazetteer) 


(District) 


Bu ie (Mission Conference) 
( razetteer) 360 

Bunster Agricultural School, 
Chile, 221 

Burhanpur, india (Gazetteer) 309. 

Burma repre) 183; (Golden Ju- 
bilee) 54, 183; (Work Begun) 156; 
(Gazetteer) 306 

aa District, India, 179; (Gazetteer) 

Byers, Rev. and Mrs. W. P., 38. 

By-Laws of the Board, 534. 


239; 


Angol, 


Cabanatuan District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 


C agayan Valley District (Gazetteer, 
North) 291; (Gazetteer, South) 291. 
Calcutta (Bengali A 300; (English) 301; 

(Hindustani) 3 
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Callao, Peru (School) 219; (Gazetteer) 
348 


Canada de Gomez (Gazetteer) 355. 


Cape Palmas District, Liberia, 210; 
Gazetteer) 342. 

Cartwright, Rev. Frank T., 

Casa Materna, Portici, aly, 238, 

Cawnpore, India, 179; (Hudson Memo- 
rial School) 180; (Girls’ High) 180; 


(Gazetteer) 320. 

Celaya, Mexico, 214. 

Central America (Mission Conference) 
217; (Gazetteer) 346. 

Central and South Africa, 200; 
teer) 334 

Central China Conference, 98; (General 
Conditions) 98; (Ivangelistic) 99; 
(Wanner Academy) 101; (Nanking 
University) 102; (Wuhu General Hos- 
pital) 100; (Gazetteer) 261. 

Central District, Chile (Gazetteer) 349. 

Central District, India (Gazetteer) 312. 

Central District, Mexico (Gazetteer) 344. 
Sentral District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Central Germany (Gazetteer) 254. 

Central Mission, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
227. 

Central Provinces Conference, 172; 
(Methodist College) 58, 172; (Gazet- 
teer) 308. 

Central Training School (Kambini) 29. 

Chacabuco, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
353. 

Champawat, India (Gazetteer) 325. 

Champfleury, France, 234. 

Chandag Heights, India ogee tein 325. 

Changli, China (Academy) 112 (Agri- 
cultural Station) 114; (Gazetteer) 2 75. 

Changshu, China (Gazetteer) 272. 

Chapra, India (Gazetteer) 323. 

Charter of the Board, 527. 

Charview, France, 233. 

Chateau Thierry, gee” (Methodist 
Memorial) 33, 234 

Chaudries, 157, 164. 

Chemulpo District, Korea (Gazetteer) 

286. 


Chengtu West China Conference, 120; 
(Gazetteer) 264. 

Chicago Office, The, 26. 

Child Marriage (Sarba Bill) 168. 

Chile (Conference), 264; (Dispensaries) 
189, 221; (Educational) 69; (Gazet- 
teer): 349. 

China, 38, 96, 97; (See ‘‘Banditry” and 
“Political” ; ye (Evangelistic Program) 
39, 97; (Work Begun) 97; (Medical) 
98; (Educational) 98. 

Chingchao District, China (Gazetteer) 

274. 


(Gazet- 
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ore District, China (Gazetteer) 


Chinvei Gakuin, 
132, 138. 

Chivilcoy, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 353. 

Chosen Christian College, Seoul, 146 

Chosen District (Work Among Japanese 
in Korea) 135. 

Christian College, Lucknow, 59, 181. 

Christian College, Seoul, 146. 

Christian Community (China) 99, 104, 
105, 116; (India) 160, 165, 174, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 188, 194; (Europe) 
226, 255, 256. 

Christian Hospital, Pyengyang, 144. 

Christian Literature (Korea) 146; (Ma- 
laya) 152. 

Christian School of Islamic Studies, 
Lahore, 58. 

Chunan District, Korea (Gazetteer) 286. 

Chungking West China Conference, 121; 
(High School) 122; (Hospital) 122; 
(Gazetteer) 265. 

Church Cultivation (Rev. Paul Rugg, 
Associate Secretary) 10. 

Church School, 84. 

Church Union and Foreign Missions, 
51 


Nagasaki, Japan, 43, 


Churu, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Clancy, Rev. and Mrs. Rockwell, 38. 

Clason Memorial Hospital, Sironcha, 
192. 

Clinics (Korea) 144; (Mexico) 213; (Bo- 
livia) 221; (Sweden) 229. 

Cochabamba, Bolivia (Gazetteer) 348. 

Colegio Americana, Buenos Aires, 224. 

College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Nanking, 102. 

Collegio Internazionale Monte Mario, 
Italy, 36, 237. 

Collins High School, Caleutta, 172. 

Colon, Panama (Gazetteer) 346. 

Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, 66. 

Committees (Executive) 5; (Standing) 6; 
(Special) 7; (Annual Meeting) yb 

Concepcion, Chile (Dispensary) 221; 
(Colleges) 71, 222; (Gazetteer) 350. 

Congo (Mission Conference) 202; (Gaz- 
etteer) 335. | 

Constantine, North Africa, 241; (Hos- 
tels) 247; (Gazetteer) 362. 

Constitution of the Board, 530. 

Copenhagen (Central Mission) 227. 

Cordoba, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 
354. 

Core, Rey. and Mrs. L. A., 38. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Report of, 9. 

Costa Rica, Central America, 217; (Gaz- 
etteer) 346. 
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Count, Dr. Elmer E., 239. 

Crandon Institute, Montevideo, 223. 

Crandon Institute, Rome, 238. 

Crawford Memorial Hospital, Vikar- 
abad, 192. 


Dagupan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 294. 

Darbhanga, India (Gazetteer) 323. 

Darjeeling, India (Gazetteer) 301. 

Date, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, 73. 

David, Panama, 217; (Gazetteer) 246. 

Debt, ‘Statement of, 440 

De Cuyo District (Gacetveet), 358. 

Delhi (Area) 157; (Gazetteer) 328. 

Denfert Rochereau, Paris, France, 234. 

Denmark (Work Begun) 225; (Confer- 
ence) 226; (Central Mission) 227; 
(Gazetteer) 357. 

Designated Gifts, 16. 

Dharur, India, 199. 

Didwana, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Dispensaries (Mintsinghsien, China) 104; 
(Puntamba, India) 186; (Quessua, 
Africa) 201; (Quiongua, Africa) 201; 
(Old Umtali, Africa) 206; (Chile) 221. 

Drigh Road, India (Gazetteer) 319. 

Drug, India (Gazetteer) 310. 


East Conference, Japan (Gazetteer) 
281. g 

Eastern Asia (Gazetteer) 261. 

Eastern Kumaon District (Gazetteer) 
325. 

Eastern South America Conference, 223; 
(Gazetteer) 352. 

Education (Missionary) 83; (Sumatra) 
91; (China) 101, 102, 103, 110, 111, 
112, 115, 118, 121; (Korea) 142’ 145: 
(Malaya) 151, 153; (India) 158, 163, 
165, 186, 189, 192, ” 193, 198; (Africa) 
206, 207: (Mexico) 212, 216; (Central 
America) 218; (South ” America) 220, 
221, 222 . (Europe) 226, 239; (North 
Africa) 246. 

Educational Institutions, 403; (Statis- 
tics) 406. 

Edwards, Dr. John R., 45. 

Eklund, Sister Anna, 37. 

El Maten (see I! Maten). ~ 

Elisabethville, 29, 203; (Gazetteer) 336. 

English College, Iquique, 22. 

Ensign Memorial Hospital, Nanchang, 
110. 

Epworth Leagues and Young People, 85, 
222, 229; (Statistics) 400. 

Estey, Miss Ethel M., 140. 

oe District, Europe (Gazetteer) 
35 
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Europe, 225; (Gazetteer) 356. 

Evangelistic Work (China) 39, 97, 99, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 111, 112, 115, 
117, 118; (Japan) 127; (India) 157, 
165, 189, 190, 193, 195; (Europe) 226, 
230, 231, 251, 258; (North Africa) 242, 
250. 


Ewha College, Korea, 146. 


Farm Schools (see Industrial Work). 

Field Work, 86. 

Finances (Missionary Society) 
(Board) 470. 

Finland (Work Begun) 225; (Seminary) 
pies (Conference) 227; (Gazetteer) 


Finland Swedish Mission Conference, 
228; (Gazetteer) 358. 

Foochow (Conference) 103; (General 
Conditions) 103; (Medical) 103, 104; 
(Union Hospital) 104; (Gazetteer) 267. 

Form of Bequest, 541. 

oa National, North Africa (Gaseltaer) 


468; 


France Mission Conference, 33, 233; 
be coe Rochereau) 234; (Gazetteer) 
60 


es pode em Germany (Theologi- 
cal Seminary) 25 

Fukuoka, Japan, tai: (Gazetteer) 284. 

Bee Madeira Islands (Gazetteer) 

Fu River District, China, 272. 

Futsing District, China (Gazetteer) 268. 


Gadawara District, India (Gazetteer) 310. 

Gamewell, Rev. Frank D., 10. 

Ganta Station, Liberia, 209. 

Gante Church, Mexico City, 213. 

Garden, Rev. and Mrs. J. H., 38. 

Garhwal District, India (Gazetteer) 325. 

Garraway, Africa (Training School) 210; 
(Gazetteer) 342. 

Gazetteer (all fields) 261. 

General Data, 369. 

General Statistics, 370; (Summary) 394. 

Germany, 251; (Central) 254; (North- 
west) 355; (South) 256; (Southwest) 
2 


57. 
Ghaziabad, ae (Gazetteer) 329. 
Gibson, Miss, 2 
Gifts for aie, China, 4 
Gikuki, Africa (Leper Ian 207; 
(Medical) 207; (Gazetteer) 341. 
Godhra District, "India (Gazetteer) 312. 
Gokak Falls, India, 196; (Schools) 198; 
(Gazetteer) 332. 
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Golden Bowl, The, 21. 

Golden Jubilee, Burma, 54, 183. 

Gomoh, India, 171; (Gazetteer) 302. 
yonda District, India, 180; (Gazetteer) 
321. 

Gondia, India (Gazetteer) 305. 

Gothenburg, Sweden (Theological 
School) 37, 231. 

Grenoble, France, 234. 

Grose, Bishop GC: RS. oD: 

Guachapali (Church) 217. 

Guanajuato, Mexico, 214; (Gazetteer) 345. 

barely Pemieeneny India, 188; (Gazet- 
teer) 3 

Guibaren, itn 196; (Gazetteer) 332. 


Haiju District, Korea (Hospital) 144; 
(Gazetteer) 287. 

Hakodate, Japan (Gazetteer) 282. 

Hankong (Gazetteer) 270. 

Hansi, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Hanumaugarh, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Hardoi-Sitapur District, India (Gazet- 
teer) 326. 

Harper, Liberia (Gazetteer) 342. 

Hartzell Girls’ School, Southeast Africa, 
207 


Hartzell Memorial Training School, Old 
Umtali, 28, 206. 

Headlands, Africa eae 339. 

Henderson, Bishop T. $., 

Helsingfors, Finland (Theological Sem- 
inary) 228. 

Heoh Bing District, China (Gazetteer) 
270. 


Hidalgo, Mexico, 214; (Gazetteer) 345. 

Hinghwa, China (Conference) 105; (Jak- 
way Dispensary) 107; (Richmond 
Methodist Hospital) 107; (Orphanage 
at Yellowstone) 107; (Gazetteer) 270. 

Hingoli, India (Gazetteer) 303. 

Hirosaki, Japan, 128; (Academy) 136; 
(Gazetteer) 282. : 

Hissar District, India, 161; (Gazetteer) 
316. 

Historical Statement, 525. 

Hochow, Central China (Gazetteer) 262. 

Hochow epetriet, West China (Gazet- 
teer) 2 

Hokkaido ‘iste, Japan, 127; (Gazet- 
teer) 2 

Holmes, Prof, and Mrs. H. A., 

Hominabad, India Te ee oe 

Hongsyung District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
287. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries (List of) 420; 
CL ae 419. 

Huaneayo, 8. A. (School) 219; (Gazet- 
teer) 348. 
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Hudson Memorial School, Cawnpore, 
180. 

Hungary Mission Conference, 258; (Gaz- 
etteer) 368. 

Hwangmei District, China (Gazetteer) 
212. 


Hyderabad, Deccan (Conference) 191; 
(Schools) 192; (Gazetteer) 312. 
Hyderabad, Sind (Gazetteer) 319. 


Igatpuri, India (Gazetteer) 303. 

Ikinawa District, Japan (Gazetteer) 285. 

Ilagan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Il Maten, Kabylia, N. A., 
(Gazetteer) 368. 

Ilocos District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 292. 

In Memoriam, 524. 

Index, Topical, 542. 

India (Church Union in) 52; (Indian 
Church) 55; (Hducation) 56; (Hvan- 
gelistic) 56; (Methodist Theological 
College) 58, 172, 176; (Mass Move- 
ment) 62; (Work Begun) 156; (Lead- 
ership) 159, 162, 172, 178. 

India Methodist Theological College, 
Jubbulpore, 58, 172, 176. 

Indians, Work Among (Bolivia) 220. 

Indus River Conference, India, 
(Gazetteer) 315. 

Industrial Work (India) 190; 
201, 209. 

Inhambane, Africa (Gazetteer) 341. 

Institutions, Hducational, 403; (Statis- 
tics) 406. 

International Missionary Council, 45. 

Ipoh, Malaya (Gazetteer) 295. 

Iquique, Chile (English College) 71, 222; 
(Gazetteer) 350. 

Irwin, Dr. Samuel W., Italy, 36. 

Islamic Studies (School at Teens) 58, 164. 

Italy, 35; (Monte Mario) 36, 237; (Con- 
ference) 236; (Gazetteer) 361. 


244, 245; 


159; 
(Africa) 


Jacktown, Africa (Gazetteer) 348. 

Jagdalpur, India, 173; (Gazetteer) 308. 

Jakway Dispensary, Hinghwa, 107. 

Japan, 42; (Wesley Foundation) 42; 
(Chinzei Gakuin) 43; (Work Begun) 
123; (Mission Council) 124; (Methodist 
Church) 126; (Work in Chosen) 135; 
(Gazetteer) 281. 

Javanese (Work Among) 90. 

Jubbulpore District, India, 174; (India 
Methodist Theological College) 58, 
172, 176; (Christian High) 174; (Gaz- 
etteer) 309. 

Jugo-Slavia (Mission Conference) 238; 
(Gazetteer) 361. 
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Jungchang District, China (Gazetteer) 
266. 
Junin, Argentina (Gazetteer) 353. 


Kabongo, Africa, 205; (Gazetteer) 337. 
Kabylia, North Africa, 248, 244; (Hdu- 
cational) 246 
Kagoshima, Japan (Gazetteer) 285. 
Kalaw, Burma (Gazetteer) 307. 
Kalyan, India (Gazetteer) 303. 
Kamakura, Japan (Gazetteer) 284. 
Kambini, Africa (Central Training 
School) 29; (Gazetteer) 341. 
Kambove, Africa (Gazetteer) 337. 
Kampar, Malaya (Gazetteer) 296. 
Kamptee, India (Gazetteer) 304. — 
Kan River District, China (Gazetteer) 
272. 


Kanagawa, Japan, 129; (Gazetteer) 284, 

Kanarese, South India, 

Kanene, Africa, 204; (Gazetteer) 337. 

Kangneung District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
287 


Kapanga, Africa, 204; (Medical) 204; 
(Gazetteer) 337. 
Karachi, Indus River, India Woe tiver) 
319. 


Peek Africa (Gazetteer) 337. 

Kathiawar District, India (Gazetteer) 
312. 

Keeney, Bishop, F. T., 10, 116. 

Khandwa District, C. P., India, 175; 
(Gazetteer) 309. 

JGangning District, China (Gazetteer) 
263. 

Kiangsi Conference, China, 108; (Self- 
Support) 109; (Hospitals) 110; (Wil- 
liam Nast Middle School) 108, 110; 
(Gazetteer) 272. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. W. L., 

Kio Sauh, China (Gazetteer) a6. 

Kipushi, Africa (Gazetteer) 336. 

Kisaran, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 298. 

Kukiang, China (Water of Life Hos- 
pital) 110; (Nast Middle School) 108, 
110; (Gazetteer) 273. 

Klang, Malaya (Gazetteer) 296. 

Kolar, India, 195; (Institutions) 198; 
(Gazetteer) SoZ. 

Kongju (Medical) 145; (Gabetitecr) 287. 

Kopergaon, India (Gazetteer) 305. 

Korea; 44; (Work Begun) 123; (Confer- 
ence) 139; (Churches) 140; (Medical) 
148, 144; (Gazetteer) 286. 

Kru Coast District (Gazetteer) 342, © 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, 152; (Gazet- 
teer) 296. 

Kumaon District, India (Gazetteer) 326. 

Kumomoto, Japan, 133; (Gazetteer) 285. 
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eee District (Hospital) 104; (Gazet- 
teer 

ean School, Korea, 146. 
Kwanto District, Japan, 129, 


130; 
(Gazetteer) 283. 


La Croix ee, France, 235. 

La Paz, Bolivia (American Inst.) 71, 220; 
(Medical) 220; (Gazetteer) 348. 

Le Plata, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 


352. 

La Violeta, E. So. 
teer) 355. 

Lahore District, India, (School of Is- 
lamic Studies) 58, 164; (District) 161; 
(Gazetteer) 317. 

Lampard, Rev. and Mrs. John, 38. 

Lanhsien District, China, (School) 113; 
(Vocational Training) 114; (Gazet- 
teer) 274. 

Latin-America (Committee on Cooper- 
ation) 66; (Work Begun) 211; (Gazet- 
teer) 344. 

Latvia, Europe, 226; eo 357: 

Laymen of the Board, 4 

Lee, Bishop Edwin F., 149. 

Lee Memorial, Calcutta, 172. 

Lek-du, China (Gazetteer) 270. 

Leningrad, Russia (Gazetteer) 359. 

Leon, Mexico, 214 

(China) 119; 


Lepers ye Among), 
(Africa) 207, 209. 
Liberia Conference, 208; (Education) 29; 
iaeaaten: Inst.) ’30; (Gazetteer) 
Likasi, a 29, 208; (Gazetteer) 336. 
Lima, North h Andes (High School) 219; 


(Gazetteer) 347. 
fa District, Africa (Gazetteer) 


America (Gazet- 


Lingayen, P. I. (Gazetteer) 294. 

Lingwan District, Central China (Gaz- 
etteer) 262. 

Linn, Dr. Hugh H., 192. 

Liquor Traffic, Growth of (Africa) 30. 

Literature (Korea) ey anne ya) 152, 
154; (No. Africa) 24: 

Lithuania cage 306. 

Loanda, ola, 201; (Gazetteer) 334. 

Lodipur (Community School) 163. 

Lomas de Zamora (Gazetteer) 353. 

Loo Choo Islands, Japan, 135. 

Los Andes, Bolivia, Clinic, 221 

Lovetch, Bulgaria, 240; (Gazetteer) 360. 

Lowe, Bishop Titus, 9. 

Lower Buchanan, "Liberia (Gazetteer) 

‘ 342. 

Luba District, Congo (Gazetteer) 337. 

Lucknow Conference, India, 178; (Dis- 
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trict) 181; (Christian College) 59, 181; 
(Gazetteer) 319. 
Luishia, Africa (Gazetteer) 337. 
Lunda-Chiokwe District, Africa (Gaz- 
etteer) 337. 
Lungtien District, 
269. 
Lyons, France, 235. 


China (Gazetteer) 


Machico, Madeira Islands (Gazetteer) 
368. 

Madeira Islands, 34; (Gazetteer) 363. 

Madras District, ’ India, 196; (Press) 197; 
(Gazetteer) 333. 

Magellan District (Gazetteer) 351. 

Malacca, Malaya, 152; (Gazetteer) 296. 


Malange District, Africa, 201; (Gaz- 
etteer) 334. 
Malaya (Conference) 150; (Property 


Transfer) 49; (Work Begun) 148; 
(Batak Work) 155; (Gazetteer) 294. 

Malolos, P. I. (Gazetteer) 292. 

Managers of the Board (List of) 3; 
(Honorary) 5. 

Manchuria District, 44, 147; (Gazetteer) 
290. 

Manila, P. I. (Johnston Hospital) 150; 
(Union Seminary) 150; (Gazetteer) 
293. 

Mansen District, Japan (Gazetteer) 286. 

Marange, Africa (Gazetteer) 339. 

Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort, 258. 

Martyn School of Islamic Studies, 
Lahore, 58, 164. 

Mass Movement in India, Study of, 62. 

Maynard, Dr. J. W. (Italy) 36. 

Medan, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 298. 

Medical Statistics, 419. 

Medical Work (Sumatra) 90; (China) 
98, 100, 103, 104, 107, 114, 115, 117, 
119, 120, 122; (Korea) 143, 144, 145; 
(India) 178, 186, 191, 192; (Africa) 
201, 204, 206; (Bolivia) 220; (Chile) 
221; (Peru) 219; (EKurope) 228, 229; 
(List of Hospitals) 420; (Statistics) 
419, 

Meerut District, India (Gazetteer) 329. 

Menadonese (Work Among) 90. 

Mendoza, Argentina (Gazetteer) 354. 

Mercedes, Argentina (Gazetteer), 353, 

Methodist Editors, 11. 

Methodist Episcopal Church in Ger- 
many, 251, 265. 

Methodist ‘Theological Jub- 

bulpore, 58, 172, 176. 

Mexican Missionary Society, 216, 

Mexico, 212; (Union Publishing House) 

216; (Seminary) 216; race face I 344. 

Ministers of the Board, 4 


College, 
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Mintsing District, China (Dispensary) 

104; (Gazetteer) 269. 

Mission Presses (see Publishing Houses). 

Mission Treasurers, 471. 

Missionaries (Alphabetical List) 478; 

(List by Conferences) 491; (New) 473; 

(Retired) 501; (W. F. M. ®) 506. 

Missionary Education, 21; (Exhibit A) 

83; (Exhibit B) 87; (Exhibit C) 92. 

Mohammedanism (Sumatra) LOS: 

Monrovia, Africa (Gazetteer) 343. 

Monte Mario, Rome, 36, 237. 

Montevideo, S. A., 223; (Gazetteer) 356. 

Montserrado District, Liberia (Gazet- 

teer) 343. 

Moradabad District, India (Gazetteer) 

el. 

Motion Pictures and Foreign Missions, 
19. 

Mott, Dr. John R., 11. 

Mount Faith, Madeira Islands (Gaz- 
etteer) 364. 

Mrewa District, Africa (Gazetteer) 339. 

Mtoko, Africa (Gazetteer) 339. 

Mussoorie, India (Gazetteer) 331. 

Mutambara District, Africa (Gazetteer) 

339. 

Muttra District, India (Gazetteer) 329. 

Muzaffarnagar District, India (Gazet- 

teer) 330. 

Muzaffarpur, India (Gazetteer) 323. 


Nabha, India (Gazetteer) 318. 

Nadiad, India (Central School) (Indus- 

trial Inst.) 190; (Thoburn Hospital) 

191; (Gazetteer) Sub 

Nagasaki, Japan, 132; (Chinzei Gakuin) 

43, 132, 138; (Akunoura Church) 132; 

(Gazetteer) 284. 

Nagaur, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Nagpur District, India, 187 (Gazetteer) 
304. 


Nay Japan (Church) 135; (Gazetteer) 


Napa Tal, India (Gazetteer) 326. 

Nana Kru Mission, Liberia, 208, 210; 
(Gazetteer) 343. 
Nanchang District, ee (Hospital) 

110; (Gazetteer) 373 
Nanded, India (Gazetteer) 303. 
Nanking City District (University 
Hospital) 101; (Seminary) 101; (Uni- 
versity) 102; (College of Agriculture) 
102 


Narsinghpur, India, 176 (Gazetteer) 310. 

Nast Middle School, William, 108, 110. 

Native Leadership (India) 159, 162, 172, 
178; (Africa) 205; (Peru) 218; See also 
“Political.” 
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New Christian Adventure, The, 81. 

New Missionaries, 473. 

Ng Sauh, China (Gazetteer) 271. 

Nicholson Theological School, Baroda, 

191. 

Ningkwofu District, China (Gazetteer) 

264. 

North Africa (Work Begun) 225; (Mis- 

sion Conference) 240; (Gazetteer) 362. 

North Andes Mission Conference, S. A 

218; (Gazetteer) 347. 

North Anhwei District (Gazetteer) 262. 

North Cagayan Valley District, P. I. 

(Gazetteer) 291. 

North China (Conference) 111; (Edu- 

cational) 112; (Evangelistic) 112; 

(Gazetteer) 274. 

North India Conference, 162; (Gazet- 

teer) 323. 

North Kiangsi District (Gazetteer) 273. 

North Kyushu District, Japan, 131; 

(Gazetteer) 284. 

North, Rev. Frank Mason, D.D., 9. 

Northeast Germany (Gazetteer) 365. 

Northern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 

350. 

Northern District, EH. So. 

(Gazetteer) 354. 

pees aps Mexico, 214; (Gazet- 
teer) 3 


Northwest ‘Germany, 255} 
366 


") 


America 


(Gazetteer) 


Northwest India Conference, 166; (Gaz- 
etteer) 327. 

Norway Conference, 228; 
358. 

Novi Sad (Girls’ School) 239. 
Nyakatsapa, Africa (Gazetteer) 340. 


(Gazetteer) 


Officers of the Board, 3; (W. F. M. S.) 
463. 

Ogren, Mr. C. A., 

Old Umtali, Africa <Medical) 206; (Hart- 
zell Memorial School) 206; (Gazetteer) 
340. 

Oldham, Mr. J. H., 27. 

Oran, North Africa, 242; (Gazetteer) 362. 

Orphanage at Yellowstone, Hinghwa, 107. 

Ou-Hokubu District (Gazetteer) 282. 

Ou-Nambu District (Gazetteer), 282. 


Pachuca, Mexico, 215; (Gazetteer) 345. 

Pai Chai School, Korea, 146. 

Pakaur District, India, 172; (Gazetteer) 
302. 

Palembang, Java, 155; (Gazetteer) 299. 

Pampanga District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 
293. 


1929] 


Pan-American Inst., Panama, 217. 

Panama, 217; (Gazetteer) 346. 

Panda, Africa, 29, 203; (Gazetteer) 336. 

Paneer District, P. I. (Gazetteer) 

Paniqui, P. I. (Gazetteer) 294. 

se HE. So. America (Gazetteer) 

Paris (Area) 225. 

Patiala, India (Gazetteer) 318. 

Pauri, india (Gazetteer) 325. 

Pegu, Burma (Gazetteer) 306. 

Peiping (University) 40; (Academy) 
112; (Seminary) 112; (Hospital) 114; 
(Gazetteer) 274. 

Peiping Theological Seminary, 112. 

Peiping (Yenching) University, 40. 

Penang, 151; (Gazetteer) 297. 

Personnel, 9; (Foreign) 25. 

Peru, South America, 218. 

Phalera, India (Gazetteer) 315. 

Philippine Islands (Conference) 149; 
(Domestic Missions) 47; (Work Be- 
gun) 148; (Gazetteer) 290. 

Pilibhit, India (Gazetteer) 324. 

Pithoragarh, India, 325. 

Plays and Pageants, 85. 

Poeld, Rev. Oscar, 37. 

Political Conditions (China) 38, 97, 98, 
103, 105, 111, 114, 116; (Japan) 124; 
(Jugo-Slavia) 238. 

Poona (Gazetteer) 185; (Taylor High) 
186; (Anglo-Indian Home) 186; (Gaz- 
etteer) 303. 

Portici, Italy (Casa Materna) 238. 

Presses (see Publishing Agencies). 

Printing and Publishing Agencies, 422. 

Projects and Enterprises, 22. 

Properties, Foreign, 16, 49, 107, 108. 

Publishing Houses (Hinghwa) 107; (Ma- 
dras) 197; (Gikuki) 207; (Mexico City) 
216; (Santiago) 221; (Sweden) 231; 
(Buenos Aires) 223. 

Puebla District, Mexico, 215; (Gazet- 
teer) 345. 

Puntamba, 186; (Dispensary) 186; (Gaz- 
etteer) 305. 

Pyengyang (Hospital) 144; (Gazetteer) 


Queretaro, 
345. 

Quessua, Africa (Training Center) 29; 
(District) 201; (Medical) 201; (Taylor 
eed School) 201; (Gazetteer) 

Quetta, India (Gazetteer) 319. 

Quiongua, Africa (Medical) 201; (Gazet- 
teer) 335. 


Mexico, 214; (Gazetteer) 
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Rae Bareli District, India 181; (Gazet- 
teer) 322. 

Raewind, India, (Gazetteer) 318. 

Rahata, India (Gazetteer) 306. 

Raichur District, India, 197; (Gazetteer) 
333. 

Raipur District, India, 176; (Gazetteer) 
310. 

Ramallo, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 

Rampur District, India (Gazetteer) 327. 

Rampurhaut, India (Gazetteer) 302. 

Ramtek, India (Gazetteer) 305. 

Rangoon, Burma (High School) 54; 
(Gazetteer) 306. 

Rantau Prapat, Sumatra (Gazetteer), 
298. 

Ratangarh, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Reid, Mr. William W., 12. 

Religious Education in Foreign Fields 
(China) 106, 109; (Korea) 142; (Ma- 
laya) 152. 

Report of Corresponding Secretaries, 9. 

Retired Missionaries of the Board, 501 

Retirement and Pensions, 12. 

Retiring Missionaries, Group of, 37, 38. 

Revising Convention (Berlin and Brus- 


sels), 14. 
Revolution in China (see Political). 
Rhodesia Mission Conference, Africa, 


205; (Gazetteer) 338. 

Ribeira Brava, Madeira Islands (Gaz- 
etteer) 364. 

Ribeira Grande, Madeira (Gazetteer) 364. 

Robertson, Rev. and Mrs. J. T., 38. 

Rohtak, India (Gazetteer) 330, 

Rome, Italy, Monte Mario College, 36, 
237; (American Church) 237; (Cran- 
don Inst.) 238. 

Roorkee District, India (Gazetteer) 331. 

Rosario De Santa Fe, E. So. America 
(Gazetteer) 354. 

Rosario Tala, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 355. 

Rugg, Rev. Paul, 10. 

Rusapi, Africa (Gazetteer) 340. 

Russia (Work Begun) 37, 232; (Gaz- 
etteer) 359. 


Saint Paul River Industrial Inst., White 
Plains, Liberia, 209. 

Salzburg, Austria, 251. 

San Antonio Da Serra, Madeira, 364. 

San Eduardo, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 355. 

San Fernando, P. I. (Gazetteer) 293. 

San Gancalo, Madeira (Gazetteer) 364. 

San Jose, Costa Rica (School) 218; 
(Gazetteer) 347. 
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San Juan, Argentina (Gazetteer) 354. 
San Pedro, I. So. America (Gazetteer) 
_ 855. 

San Ramon, Costa Rica (Gazetteer) 347. 

Sandoa, Africa, 204; (Gazetteer) 338. 

Sangrur, India (Gazetteer) 318. 

SHeLauene District, Liberia (Gazetteer) 
343. 

Santals (School at Pakaur) 172. 

Sante Fe, EH. So. America (Gazetteer) 
354. 

Santiago, Chile (Seminary) 221; (Anglo- 
Chilean Home) 221; (College) 69, 222; 
(Gazetteer) 349. 

Sapporo, Japan, 127; (Gazetteer) 282. 

Sarawak (Borneo) (Gazetteer) 297. 

Sarba Bill (Child Marriage) 168. 

Sardarshahr, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Scandinavia, 36. 

Sea Wall Church, Panama, 217. 

Secunderabad, India (Gazetteer) 313. 

Self Support (China) 109, 117; (Korea) 
140, 143; (India) 163, 168, 181, 194; 
(Africa) 208; (Europe) 227, 230. 

Sendai, Japan, 128; (Gazetteer) 282. 

Seoul, Korea (Christian College) 146; 
(Severance Hospital and College) 144, 
145; (Woman’s Medical Inst.) 144; 
(Theological Seminary) 141; (Gazet- 
teer) 288. 

Seremban, Malaya (Gazetteer) 296. 

oes Union Medical College, 144, 

oO. 

Seville, Spain, 236. 

Shahjahanpur, India (Gazetteer) 324. 

Sha Hsien Hospital, 120. 

Shanghai (Area) (Gazetteer) 281. 

Soa eres District, China (Gazetteer) 

Shantung Conference, 114; (Medical) 
115; (Gazetteer) 277. 

waeene District, China (Gazetteer) 

ne District, China (Gazetteer) 

Shuri Church, Loo Choo, 135. 

Sibley, Mr. James L., 29. 

Sibu, Borneo, 151; (Gazetteer) 297. 

Sidi Aich, North Africa, 244, 248; (Gaz- 
etteer) 363. 

Sienyu Districts, China (Gazetteer) 271. 

Sind District, 161; (Gazetteer) 318. 

Seer Malaya, 151; (Gazetteer) 

ig ea Coast District (Gazetteer) 

Sironcha District, India (Clason Hospi- 
tal) 192; (Baby Fold) 192; (School) 
193; (Gazetteer) 313. 

Sirsa, India (Gazetteer) 317. 


[1929 


Sitapur District, India (Gazetteer) 326. 

Sites Memorial Academy, 119. 

Sitiawan, Malaya (Gazetteer) 295. 

Sofia, Bulgaria (Gazetteer) 360. 

Sousse, North Africa, 242, 245; (Gazet- 
teer) 363. 

South America, 68; (Educational Policies) 
ate 

South Anhwei, China (Gazetteer) 264. — 

South Cagayan Valley District, P. I. 
(Gazetteer) 291. 

South Fukien Conference, 116; (Medical) 
117; (Gazetteer) 278. 

South Germany Conference, 256; (Gaz- 
etteer) 366. 

South India (Conference) 195; (Gaz- 
etteer) 331. 

South Kyushu District, Japan, 133; 
(Gazetteer) 285. 

Southeast Africa Mission Conference, 
32, 206; (Gazetteer) 341. 

Southeastern Asia (Gazetteer) 290. 

Southern Asia (Gazetteer) 299. ; 

Southern District, Chile (Gazetteer) 
351. 

Southern District, E. So. America (Gaz- 
etteer) 355. 

Southwest Germany, 257; (Gazetteer) 
367. 

Spain Mission, 32, 236; (Gazetteer) 
360. 

Spencer, Dr. David 8., 126. 

Stanley Girls’ High School, Hyderabad, 
192. 

Statement of Debt., 440. 

Statistics (All Fields) 370; (Educational) 
406; (Medical) 419. 

Stephens, Rev. and Mrs. W. H., 38, 
185. 

Stokes, Miss Olivia Phelps (Industrial 
School in Liberia) 16. 

Styria, Austria, 250. 

Suining District, China (Gazetteer) 267. 

Sumatra, 50; (Development of Metho- 
dist Work) 87; (Chinese) 88; (Bataks) 
89, 92, 94; (Rhenish Missions) 92; 
(Work Begun) 148; (Conference) 152; 
(Labor Situation) 153; (Theological 
School) 37, 231; (Gazetteer) 297. 

Summaries of Statistics (by Confer- 
ences) 394 (General) 401. 

Suratgarh, India (Gazetteer) 317. 

Suri, India (Gazetteer) 300. 

Suwon District, Korea (Gazetteer) 289. 

Sweden, 37, 229; (Theological School) 
231; (Gazetteer) 359. 

Sweet Memorial School, Chile, 221. 

Switzerland (Conference) 259; (Gazet- 
teer) 368. 

Syriam, Burma (Gazetteer) 307. 


1929] 


Tablet Industry, Bowringpet, 192. 
Taianfu District, China (Gazetteer) 277. 
Taihu, China (Gazetteer) 272. 

Taiping, Malaya (Gazetteer) 295. 

Tandjong Balei Circuit (Gazetteer) 298. 

Tandur District, Hyderabad Conference 
(Gazetteer) 314. 

Tangtau, China (Gazetteer) 267. 

Tarlac, P. I. (Gazetteer) 294. 

Tatien District, China (Gazetteer) 278. 

Taylor High School, Poona, 186. 

Taylor Memorial School, Quessua, 201. 

Taylor Smith High School, Belgaum, 198. 

Tebing Tinggi, Sumatra (Gazetteer) 298. 

Tehwa District, China (Gazetteer) 278. 

Telegaon, India (Gazetteer) 304. 

Temperance (Africa) 30, 202; 
229, 257. 

Temuco, Chile (Gazetteer) 351. 

Thoburn Memorial Hospital, 
191. 

Thongwa, Burma (Gazetteer) 307. 

Tientsin District, China (Academy) 113; 
(Gazetteer) 276. 

Tilaunia, India (Gazetteer) 315. 

Timorese (Work Among) 90. 

Tirhut District, India, 181; 
322. 

Tirnovo, Bulgaria (Gazetteer) 360. 

Tokyo,- 129; (Aoyama Gakuin) 
(Gazetteer) 283. 

To-O-Gijuku (Hirosaki Academy) 136. 

Topical Index, 542. 

Toulon, France, 235. 

Transvaal, Africa (Gazetteer) 341. 

Treasurer’s Report, 423; (Analysis of) 
448. 

Tsinan (Gazetteer) 277. 

Tsunhua District, China (School) 113; 
(Gazetteer) 276. 

Tuberculosis Sanitarium (North China) 
114; (Korea) 142; (8S. E. Africa) 207. 

Tuguegarao, P. I. (Gazetteer) 291. 

Tungping District, China (Gazetteer) 
277. 

Tunis, Tunisia, North Africa (Evan- 
gelistic) 246; (Hostels) 248; (Gazet- 
teer) 263. 

Be China (Hospital) 67; (Gazetteer) 

243. 


(Europe) 


Nadiad, 


(Gazetteer) 


137; 


Twante, Burma (Gazetteer) 307. 
Tzechow District, China (Gazetteer) 
265. 


Umrer, India (Gazetteer) 305. 
Umtali, Africa (Gazetteer) 339, 340. 
Unao, India (Gazetteer) 322. 

nion of Soviet Socialist Republics, 232. 
Union Work (Church Union, General) 
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51; (Yenching University, Peiping) 
40; (University of Nanking) 102; 
(Union Hospital, Foochow) 104; 
(Church Union, Korea) 141; (The- 
ological Seminary, Seoul) 141; (Chris- 
tian Hospital, Pyengyang) 144; (Chris- 
tian College, Seoul) 146; (Christian 
High School, Jubbulpore) 174; (Pub- 
lishing House, Mexico City) 216; 
(Theological Seminary, Mexico) 216; 
(Book Depository, Chile) 221; (Bible 
Seminary, Chile) 221; (Book Store, 
Buenos Aires) 224; (Colegio Ameri- 
cana, Buenos Aires) 224; (Training 
School, Buenos Aires) 224, 

U niversity Hospital, Nanking, 101. 

Uruguay, 223; (Gazetteer) 356. 

Ushugram, India, 171. 


Valle de Santiago, Mexico, 214. 

Valparaiso, Chile (Gazetteer) 350. 

Vaughan, Dr. J. G. (Year in China) 
41 


Venado Tuerto, E. 
etteer) 355 

Victoria (Anglo-American) School, 

Vigan, P. I. (Gazetteer) 292. 

Vikarabad, India (Crawford Hospital) 
192; (Crawford School) 193; (Gazet- 
teer) 314. 


So. America (Gaz- 


219. 


Wannan (South Anhwei) District, China 
(Academy) 101; (Gazetteer) 264, 

Ward, Mr. George S., 72. 

Ward. Institute, Buenos Aires, 72. 

Washington Institute, Liberia, 30. 

Water of Life Hospital, Kiukiang, 110. 

Welch, C. E. (Memorial Loan Fund) 
16 


Wesley Foundation, Japan, 43. 

West, Rev. and Mrs. J. N., 38. 

West. China Conference (see Chengtu 
West China Conference and Chung- 
king West China Conference). 

West Conference, Japan (Gazetteer) 
284. 

White Plains, Liberia (Saint Paul River 
Industrial Inst.) 209; (Gazetteer) 343. 

Wiley General Hospital, Kutien, 104. 

Williamstown Meeting, 45. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
463; (Appropriations) 465; (Officers) 
463; (Missionary List) 506. 

Wonju District, Korea (Hospital) 145; 
(Gazetteer) 289. 

World Mission of Christianity, 79. 

World Service (Commission) 20; (News) 
86. 


— 
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Wuhu District, China (General Hos- 
pital) 100; (Gazetteer) 263. 


Yekalai District, India (Gazetteer) 314. 

Yellandu, India (Gazetteer) 314. 

Yenangyuang, Burma (Gazetteer) 307. 

Yenching (Peking) University, 40. 

Yenchow District, China (Gazetteer) 
DHE. 

Yengbyen (Medical) 145; (Gazetteer) 

289. 

Yenping Conference, 118; (Medical) 119; 
(Gazetteer) 279. 
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Yichun District, Korea (Gazetteer) 
290 


Yokohama, Japan, 129; (School for 
Blind) 1380; (Gazetteer) 284. 

Yonabaru Church, Loo Choo, 135. 

Yontanzan Church, Loo Choo, 136. 

Yuki District, Yenping, 280. 

Yukie, Foochow, China (Gazetteer) 269. 

Yungchun, China (Hospital) 117; (Gaz- 
etteer) 278. 


Zarate, E. So. America (Gazetteer) 355. 
Zurich Area, 225. 
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